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TO    OUR    READERS, 


In  closing  the  first  volume  of  the  Northern  Tribune  we  have  little  to  say,  either 
in  the  way  of  apology  for  the  past,  or  of  promise  for  the  future. 

None  are  more  conscious  than  we  are  of  how  far  short  we  have  fallen  of  the 
ideal  we  started  with,  neither  is  there  any  one  better  aware  of  how  unceasingly 
we  have  striven  to  work  up  to  it.  We  have,  however,  achieved  a  success  beyond 
our  anticipations,  perhaps  beyond  our  merits ;  and  we  commence  a  new  volume 
with  a  resolve  as  firm,  and  a  hope  as  bright,  as  when  we  last  year  ushered  our 
little  magazine  to  the  world,  calmly  determined  to  breast  all  difficulties  and  dare 
all  opposition  for  that  cause  which  we  cherish  more  dearly  than  life  or  fame. 

A  few  words  at  closing  to  our  critics  and  correspondents.  We  have  before  us  on 
one  side  of  our  table  above  two  hundred  notices  given  by  the  press  of  the  numbers 
that  have  already  appeared.  With  some  half-dozen  exceptions,  these  are  all 
favourable ;  but  full  three-fourths  remonstrate  with  us  for  our  '  extreme  repub- 
licanism,' and  urge  us  to  be  ( moderate,'  if  we  wish  our  periodical  to  sell.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  bundle  of  communications  from  friendly  correspondents,  re- 
buking us  fpr  our  c  undecided  tone '  in  politics,  and  our  want  of  c  democratic 
vigour.'     Both  cannot  be  correct :  which  then  are  we  to  obey  ? 

To  men  anxious  for  improvement  criticism  is  invaluable.     We  have,  there- 
fore, carefully  perused  and  considered  the  whole  of  the  said  communications, 
and  beg  most  respectfully  to  intimate  to  our  friends,  that  while  we  are  thankful 
for  their  counsel,  we  have  resolved  to  pursue,  unaltered,  the  course  we  have 
marked  out  for  ourselves.     We  write  neither  for  pay  nor  pastime ;  and  to  fore- 
go one  principle  of  our  democratic  creed  would  be  to  play  traitor  to  our  con- 
science, and  earn  for  us  the  just  opprobrium  of  all  honest  men.     On  the  other 
hand,  to  blacken  our  pages  with  rhapsodical  denunciations  of  opponents  would 
be  as  repugnant  to  our  feelings  as  we  are  sure  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  freedom.    Democratic  oratory  and  journalism  have  too  fre- 
quently been,  we  regret  to  say,  merely  an  explosion  of  passion.     In  political 
warfare,  reckless  invective  and  personal  denunciation  have  been  regarded  as 
the  surest  weapons.  We  have  arrived  at  the  very  opposite  conclusion.  History 
and  experience  have  taught  us  that  Truth  is  always  modest, — Strength  is  always 
gentle, — and  consciousness  of  power  is  always  unobtrusive.     Those  who  strive 
to  terrify  their  opponents  by  big  words  are  cowards.     The  still  small  voice  of 
Truth  and  Reason  is  always  best  heard  when  they  who  direct  attention  to  it 
make  least  noise.     The  full  deep  river  is  noiseless ;  it  is  only  the  shallow  brook 
that  brawls.   While,  therefore,  we  will  not  bate  one  jot  of  our  democratic  faith, 
we  must  be  excused  from  indulging  in  those  spasmodic  declamations  against 
political  antagonists  which  seem  to  find  favour  with  some  of  our  friendly  but 
short-sighted  correspondents. 

Neivcastle-on-Tyne :  Nov.  15.  1854. 


Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
above  all  liberties. — Milton. 

The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible  charge  among  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads 
as  they  do  of  their  perukes — by  the  fashion — and  can  allow  none  to  be  right  but  the 
received  doctrines.  Truth  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it  by  vote  anywhere  at  its  first  appear- 
ance ;  new  opinions  are  always  suspected,  and  usually  opposed,  without  any  other  reason 
but  because  they  are  not  already  common  !  But  Truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so  for 
being  newly  brought  out  of  the  mine.  It  is  trial  and  examination  must  give  it  price,  and 
not  any  antique  fashion  :  and  though  it  be  not  current  by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may, 
for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  Nature,  and  is  certainly  not  less  genuine. — Locke. 

If  I  might  give  a  short  limit  to  an  impartial  writer,  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate. 
If  he  resolved  to  venture  on  the  dangerous  principle  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him 
proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law  ;  if  he  tells  them  of  vir- 
tues, when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards 
truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless :  and  this 
is  the  course  I  take  myself. — Defve. 

I  am  aware  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my  language  :  but  is  there  not  cause 
for  severity  ?  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice.  I  am  in 
earnest — I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  excuse — I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — 
and  I  vAll  be  heard.  The  apathy  of  the  people  is  enough  to  make  every  statue  leap 
from  its  pedestal,  and  to  hasten  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  I  desire  to  thank  God 
that  he  enables  me  to  disregard  the  fear  of  man,  and  to  speak  his  truth  in  its  simplicity 
and  power. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Preach  in  the  name  of  God  !  the  literati  will  smile  :  ask  the  literati  what  they  have 
done  for  their  country.  The  priests  will  excommunicate  you  :  tell  the  priests  that  you 
know  God  better  than  they,  and  that  you  do  not  want  any  mediator  between  God,  his 
Law,  and  yourselves.  The  People  will  understand  you  and  will  repeat  with  you :  We 
believe  in  God  the  Father ',  Intellect  and  Love,  Creator  and  Educator  of  Humanity. 
And  with  these  words  you  and  the  People  shall  conquer. — Joseph  Mazzini. 

I  hold  that  it  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair,  but  in  the  teeth  of  clenched  anta- 
gonisms to  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die. — Tennyson, 
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EXPOSITION    OF    PRINCIPLES. 

t*?3$^EW  W0Y&S  are  required  to  explain  the  aim  and  purport  of  our  Periodical. 
s^ifrW  Its  name  is  itself  a  preface.  Our  special  field  of  labour  will  be  the  North 


preface.  Uur  speci 
of  England,  with  the  Tyneside  for  our  centre ;  our  object  the  Education 
of  the  People. 

That  society  has  means  of  comfort  at  command  which  former  ages  did  not 
possess,  none  will  deny.  Countless  blessings  that  our  ^Forefathers  but  dreamed 
of,  we  are  now  enjoying.  Schemes  of  social  improvement  that  existed  but  in 
their  imaginations,  we  see  in  daily  operation  around  us.  Measures  of  political 
freedom  that  they  fought  and  bled  for,  are  now  recognised  as  Law.  Wc  are  far 
in  advance  of  the,  so  often  lauded,  c  good  old  times.'  Yet  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  People  has  improved 
proportionately  with  our  increase  of  material  wealth.  In  our  battle  for  Bread, 
the  nobler  ends  of  Life  are  overlooked.  Amidst  the  conflict  and  confusion  of  a 
reckless  competition  for  'gain,'  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  attributes  of  our 
nature  is  forgotten,  and  the  holiest  interests  of  Humanity  sacrificed.  Rapidity  of 
communication  and  '  cheapness  of  production '  are  questions  which  take  prece- 
dence of  every  other. 

Unquestionably  these  are  matters  of  moment.  But  they  ought  not  to  engross 
all  our  energies.  eMan  does  not  live  by  Bread  alone.3  Trade  is  not  the  one 
object  for  which  Human  Nature  was  endowed  with  its  glorious  attributes. 
Men's  actions  are  the  truest  exemplifications  of  their  faith.  What  they  do,  more 
than  what  they  profess,  indicates  their  real  creed.  Measured  by  this  standard, 
Mammon  is  'the  God  of  our  idolatry.'     And  Milton  tells  us  that  he  was 

"  The  least  erected  spirit  that  fell/' 

To  induce  a  reverence  for  a  worthier  Ideal  of  Life,  to  enforce  a  belief  in  some- 
thing holier  than  cthe  Ledger,'  to  teach  a  more  ennobling  faith  than  the  cold 
materialistic  creed  of  this,  '  work-day-world,'  and  to  proclaim  that  Man  as  man 
whatever  his  outward  garniture, .  is  greater  and  grander  than  all  the  creations  of 
his  genius,  shall  be  the  animating  spirit  of  our  enterprise. 

' The  Protestant  right  of  private  judgment,"  we  shall  sedulously  maintain  for 
ourselves,  and  defend  for  all.  Our  own  convictions  we  shall  state  calmly  but 
fearlessly,  and  shall  encourage  a  similar  out-spokenness  in  others.  "To  know, 
to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely,  according  to  conscience;"  are  the  first  and  impera- 
tive requisites  of  all  mental  and  moral  growth.  Bigotry  and  intolerance  are  the 
necessary  results  of  thinking  by  proxy.  To  every  one  is  given  the  faculty  of 
thought,  and  the  means  of  utterance.  Those  who,  from  indolence  or  fear,  neglect 
Thb  Northern  Tribune.    Vol.  I.  No.  1,  A 


2  EXPOSITION    OF    PRINCIPLES. 

its  cultivation,  or  surrender  its  use  to  another,  arc  traitors  to  their  consciences, 
and  cowards  in  the  presence  of  their  fellows.  The  capacity  of  thought  permitted 
to  lay  dormant,  its  power  is  diminished  and  ultimately  destroyed.  In  like  man- 
ner the  habit  of  truthful  utterance  once  relinquished,  the  capability  and  inclina- 
tion for  its  exertion  gradually  become  extinct.  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good  :"  is  the  wise  and  manly  counsel  of  a  revered  authority.  In 
an  age,  like  the  present,  of  but  partial  enlightenment,  where  the  same  objects 
arc  viewed  from  such  diverse  positions,  uniformity  of  opinion  is  not  attainable, 
aud  if  it  was,  it  is  not  desirable.  Every  one  must  follow  the  light  that  is  within 
him,  whither  so  ever  it  leads.  Conclusions,  long  and  dearly  cherished,  may  be 
overturned  in  the  search;  we  must  nevertheless  pursue  our  course  with  chivalrous 
and  unwavering  devotion,  halting  only  when  we  feel  we  tread  the  solid  ground  of 
Conviction  and  Fact.  With  the  result  of  our  inquiries  no  one  has  a  right  to 
quarrel.  Entire  agreement  amongst  us  being  impossible,  sincerity  and  courage 
in  the  examination,  and  calm  fidelity  in  the  expression  of  our  convictions,  is  all 
that  we  can  ask  from  others,  or  offer  ourselves.  Interests  however  potent,  and 
prejudices  however  deep,  cannot  justify  our  silence  in  the  midst  of  what  we  take 
for  Error,  nor  sanction  our  indifference  when  duty  demands  a  sacrifice.  Our 
watchword  shall  be,  f  Above  all  things — Truth.' 

Our  work  will  resolve  itself  into  two  departments.  One  will  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  General  Topics — the  other  will  be  appropriated  to  Local  Matters : 
about  half  of  the  magazine  being  assigned  to  each. 

The  former  head  will  embrace  articles  advocating  the  mental,  moral,  and  po- 
litical advancement  and  regeneration  of  the  People.  These  will  comprise  Essays 
written  in  a  vigorous  and  attractive  style — Tales  unfolding  social  wrongs,  arous- 
ing popular  sympathies,  and  enforcing  high  moral  principles — Poems  inculcating 
a  reverence  for  the  Beautiful  and  the  True,  and  free  from  the  sickly  sentimental- 
ism  of  our  modern  Poetasters — and  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  good  and  brave  men 
who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  truth  and  the  progress  of  mankind, 
and  are  therefore  worthy  of  imitation  and  honour. 

New  Books  will  be  reviewed  and  analyzed,  and  brief,  but  well  selected, 
literary  extracts  be  given.  It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  assist  the  earnest 
aud  struggling  in  their  efforts  after  self-culture ;  and  to  offer  proscribed  opinion, 
through  our  pages,  a  c  Tribune '  for  free  and  fearless  expression. 

The  Local  department  will  contain  sketches  of  the  Towns  and  Villages  in  this 
District — showing  what  they  have  been,  stating  what  they  now  are,  and  pointing 
to  what  they  might  become  were  the  inhabitants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fa- 
cilities for  social  and  intellectual  improvement  at  their  command.  We  shall 
faithfully  chronicle  all  events  oi  local  interest,  and  more  especially  those  that 
have  reference  to  the  struggles  of  the  People  for  self-elevation,  as  developed  in 
Mechanics  Institutions  and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies.  But  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  this  department  will  be  the  part  assigned  to  Village 
Affairs.  The  Vale  of  theTyne,  from  Ilaltwhistle  to  the  sea,  supports  an  energetic 
and  thriving  population,  partly  agricultural  and  partly  manufacturing,  of  not 
less  than  130,000,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Boroughs  of  Newcastle, 
Gateshead,  Tyncmouih,  and  South  Shields.  These  Villages  although  lying  con- 
uous  to  each  other,  and  therefore  comparatively  easy  of  access,  have  no  direct 
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representation  iu  the  Press.  The  local  newspapers,  having  too  general  an  audi- 
ence to  reach,  cannot  appropriate  any  lengthened  space  to  such  limited  circles. 
A  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  Villages,  could  not  be  sustained  under  the  present 
taxes  on  the  Press.  The  only  available  medium  of  communication  therefore,  is 
a  Magazine  such  as  we  propose.  To  this  local  feature  of  our  work  we  shall 
in  an  especial  manner  direct  our  attention.  It  may  be  the  humblest,  but  we 
take  it  to  be  the  most  useful.  To  cheer  the  hardy  sons  of  c  Coaly  Tynei  in 
their  efforts  for  self-education  and  improvement,  will  be  the  most  pleasing  part 
of  our  .duty. 

The  education  of  the  mind  through  the  eye,  is  not  only  of  advantage  as  a 
source  of  refined  amusement  for  the  passing  hour,  but  has  also  its  positive  and 
permanent  utility.  With  the  view  of  elevating  the  popular  taste,  our  work  will 
be  enriched  by  illustrations.  Our  first  subjects  will  be  portraits :  Men  whose 
names  rank  high  on  the  muster-roll  of  England's  worthies,  and  local  public 
characters.  Scenes  of  interest  and  instruction,  selected  chiefly  from  British  His- 
tory, and  sketches;  of  places  of  celebrity  in  the  locality,  will  follow  as  our  means 
allow.  All  will  be  executed  on  Wood  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  and  will,  along 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  publication  generally,  we  hope,  reflect  no  discredit 
on  the  cause  we  serve. 

'*A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever." 

If  the  People  are  to  obey  the  Laws,  we  maintain  they  ought  to  have  a  voice 
in  their  enactment.  If  they  must  pay  taxes,  we  hold  they  should  have  some  say 
in  their  distribution.  To  enact  the  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  yet  refuse  the 
rights,  of  citizenship,  we  hold  to  be  arbitrary  and  unjust,  Eor  the  extinction  of 
this  anomalous  and  unnatural  condition  of  affairs,  we  shall  plead  with  all  the 
vigour  and  earnestness  of  a  most  devout  conviction. 

That  ignorance  is  the  main  parent  of  Crime,  we  deem  an  established  fact : 
and  that  the  surest  means  of  destroying  a  result  is  the  removal  of  its  cause,  we 
recognize  as  a  self-evident  proposition.  In  the  demand  therefore  for  a  National 
System  of  Education,  we  will  most  zealously  and  cordially  co-operate.  If  not 
Schools,  we  must  have  Gaols ;  and  if  not  Schoolmasters  we  must  have  Policemen. 
Every  day's  experience  assures  us  that  one  or  other  of  these  we  must  support. 
We  infinitely  prefer  paying  for  the  former.  We  take  it  to  be  both  wiser  and 
kindlier  to  watch  over  the  Child,  than  to  leave  it  to  the  education  of  the  Streets 
and  the  tender-mercies  of  the  Prison.  To  prevent,  rather  than  punish  crime,  is 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  cheapest  plan. 

We  are  unable  to  understand  how  they  who  profess  an  anxiety  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  People,  can  levy  taxes  on  the  raw-materials  of  knowledge.  If  they 
are  really  desirous  of  the  diffusion  of  information,  their  first  duty  must  be  the 
removal  of  all  legal  and  fiscal  fetters  from  the  Press — or  in  other  words,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  paper  duty  and  the  stamp  on  newspapers.  To  uphold  barriers  in  the 
way  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  then  plead  the  People's  ignorance  as  a 
reason  for  refusing  their  right  to  the  Eranchise,  is  either  palpably  inconsistent 
or  grossly  dishonest. 

Associations  for  Mutual  Instruction,  whatever  form  they  assume,  either  as" 
Mechanics  Institutions  or  as  simple  Reading  Rooms : — Societies  for  spreading 
the  principles  of  True  Temperance — for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  for  our 
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Workmen  in  general  and  our  Shopmen  in  particular — for  enforcing  better  Sani- 
tary regulations  and  teaching  the  People  the  blessings  and  pleasures  of  cleanli- 
ness— for  establishing  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  especially  in  our  mining  districts, 
— and  for  securing  opportunities  of  healthful  recreation  for  the  masses  through 
ihe  medium  of  Fublic  Parks  and  Gardens, — shall  all  have  our  hearty  and  unceasing 
support.  In  a  word,  ours  shall  be  an  endeavour  to  reanimate  the  People's  faitli 
to  purify  their. morals,  to  regulate  their  energies,  to  substitute  for  their  reliance 
on  others  a  sturdy  confidence  in  their  own  exertions,  and  to  teach  them  that  it  is 
not  by  the  patronage  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy,  so  much  as  it  is  by  their  own 
energy,  industry,  and  virtue,  that  their  salvation  is  to  be  achieved.  "For  a  na- 
tion to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  she  wills  it." 

With  this  enunciation  of  our  leading  principles  we  usher  our  little  Work  to  the 
world,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  good  and  true  of  every  class  and  every  creed;  to 
those  who  are  "bold  enough  to  be  honest,  and  honest  enough  to  be  bold;"  who 
have  hearts  sufficiently  large  to  recognise  and  respect  consciencious  differences 
in  opinion,  when  faithfully  entertained  and  earnestly  enforced.  In  an  especial 
manner  we  dedicate  our  labours  to  those  who  form  the  foundation  of  the  social 
fabric,  and  to  whose  skill  and  labour  our  national  greatness  is  mainly  attributable, 
In  a  painfully  artificial  state  of  Society  they  have  not  lost  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  classes  socially  their  superiors,  the  natural  ingenuousness  of  their  characters, 
and  are  therefore  easier  recipients  of  unfashionable  truths,  and  readier  champions 
of  proscribed  opinions.  To  their  generous  sympathy  we  consign  our  enterprise, 
with  a  firm  faith,  that  to  the  extent  we  deserve  support,  we  shall  obtain  it.  Our 
task,  if  we  know  it,  is  a  noble  one.  We  have  no  personal  ambition  to  gratify, 
and  no  pecuniary  purpose  to  serve.  Should  we  fail,  we  shall  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  we  have  done  something  for  our  fellows  welfare,  and  our 
self-sacrifice  will  bring  its  own  reward.  For  there  is  no  law  of  our  nature  that 
operates  more  certainly  and  uniformly  than  that  which  secures  the  greatest  sum 
of  enjoyment  to  those  who  think  least  of  their  own  and  most  of  others  good, 
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"  If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  Ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make 
the  Laws  of  a  Nation." 


OUR   PATH- 

Air  :—The  Girl  I  left  behind  me. 

Our  path  may  be  through  light  or  gloom, 

By  doubt  or  sorrow  clouded ; 
*  Our  duty  yet  is  sure  as  doom, 

Though  Hope  herself  be  shrouded. 
Our  course  is  plain :  in  age  or  youth, 

Wherever  Change  may  find  us, 
To  take  our  stand  by  the  side  of  Truth, 

And  fling  all  fear  behind  us. 

Our  hopes  may  droop  like  frosted  leaves, 

Our  summer  flowers  be  blasted, 
And  storms  destroy  our  ripen' d  sheaves, 

And  age  be  whitely  wasted  : 
And  yet  shall  Change,  in  age  or  youth, 

Our  sheaf  of  joyance  bind  us — 
Our  steadfastness  in  the  love  of  Truth, 

While  Eear  lags  far  behind  us. 

Oar  lives  may  be  a  warrior's  march, 

Hard  fare  and  stern  denial ; 
No  rainbow-hues  our  Heavens  may  arch, 

Our  days  be  each  a  trial.  / 

Natheless  our  hearts  shall  learn  no  ruth, 

And  hour  by  hour  shall  find  us, 
Glad  soldiers  by  the  side  of  Truth, 

With  Eear  foot-sore  behind  us. 

Come  weal  or  woe,  come  praise  or  blame, 

Temptation,  hate,  or  danger, 
Vfe'll  hold  by  the  Right,  in  spiglit  of  Fame, 

And  still  keep  Dread  a  stranger. 
And,  thus  we'll* know  nor  rest  nor  ruth, 

And  Death  himself  shall  find  us, 
Triumphant  on  the  wings  of  Truth, 

And  Fear  life-length  hehind  us. 

W.  J.  Linton, 
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BIOLOGY :  OR  TEE  SCIENCE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

By  Pr  P.  R.  Lees,  F.  S.  A.  Scot. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

'll  the  possible  subjects  of  human  thought  are  reducible  to  two  great 
classes  :  things  and  pacts  :  or  to  vary  the  phraseology,  they  are  either 
objects  having  a  real  existence  in  space  and  time,  or  they  are  states 
of  those  objects — that  is,  arc  beings  viewed  as  related  to  each  other,  or  to  man, 
in  successive  moments. 

Science  therefore,  is,  1st,  the  accurate,  methodical  Classification  of  objects 
according  to  their  essential  and  permanent  analogies  of  structure  and  property ; 
and,  2nd,  the  Register  of  the  Events  which  happen  in  that  invariable  order  which 
wc  name  Cause  and  Effect,  or  antecedent  and  sequential  states  of  being.  In 
line,  Science  is  the  naming  of  Things,  and  the  recording  of  Laws,  observed  in 
Nature  :  meaning  by  nature,  the  Creation  itself  and  the  Methods  by  which  its 
course  is  regulated. 

Speech  is  very  much  the  echo  of  thought,  and  must  assume  in  general  its 
forms.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as,  in  thinking,  we  classify  real  things  according 
to  their  individuality,  and  generalize  the  common-conditions  of  change  (for  rela- 
tion) to  which  they  are  subject,  language  must  have  two  corresponding  classes 
of  Words,  besides  the  verb  of  assertion  representing  the  logical  connexion  of 
subject  and  predicate.  The  first  class  embraces  the  Names  oJLreal  entities,  of 
of  concrete  existences ;  the  second  is  made  up  of  Abstract  Terms,  which,  like 
Algebraic  symbols,  denote  no  special  objects,  but  are  signs  of  generalizations  or 
abstractions  within  the  thinking-subject.  The  words  Man,  Dog,  Horse,  House, 
Tree,  River,  Trout,  are  examples  of  the  Concrete  class — they  have  sense  behind 
them.  Nature,  Attraction,  Cause,  Effect,  Goodness,  Swiftness,  Law,  Extension, 
Time,  Principle,  Force,  Health,  Disease,  Life,  Death,  are  instances  of  the  Ab- 
stract class — and  they  have  only  logic  standing-under  them.  One  set  constitute 
the  dialect  of  Description — the  other  forms  an  instrument  of  Inference :  the  first 
designate  the  objects  of  our  '  Perceptions,'  the  most  direct  and  certain  fountain 
of  knowledge :  the  second  denote  our  c  Conceptions' — and  in  their  vagueness  and 
variableness  of  use,  have  in  the  past,  presented  the  opportunity  for  endless  and 
profitless  polemics,  and  an  apology  for  blind  and  bitter  persecution.*     It  is  the 

a  ' Nature,'  ■ Necessity, '  and  'Force,'  are  pregnant  examples.  How  many  disgraceful 
and  demented  controversies  have  arisen  out  of  these  three  abstractions :  words  that  have 
no  more  meaning  in  them,  as  commonly  used,  than  x,  y,  z  in  Algebra.  Useful  enough 
as  mere  marks  of  thought,  but  pernicious  when  insanely  used  to  represent  (wo^-existent) 
things.  Thus  we  often  hear  of  '  Necessity'  doing  this,  and  '  Nature'  doing  that,  by  virtue 
of  some  '  Force'  they  are  thought,  or  rather  said,  to  possess.  But  the  language  is  without 
sense  ;  for  there  are  no  such  beings  or  agents  existing  as  Nature,  Necessity,  and  Force, 
any  more  than  there  are  beings  or  agents  called  Fate,  Chance,  or  Nemesis.    Modern  Athe- 


ism, when  using  such  language,  is  substantially  repeating  the  fallacies  of  an  ancient 
Fetichism  ;  and  utters  barren  solutions  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  banish  from  the  normal 
Human  Soul  the  grand  Idea  of  One  Essential  Agent  underlying  all  things,  and  Working 
all  things,  after  the  Counsel  of  his  own  Will— the  source  of  all  Intelligence  and  the  centre 
of  all  Power. 
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opprobrium  of  humanity,  that  it  allows  its  passions  to  he  excited  by  mere  sounds, 
and  on  subjects  of  simple  opinion  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  clearness  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  directness  and  consequent  certainty  of  the  reasoning.  The 
abuse  of  Abstract-terms  has  also  been  one  great  cause  of  the  misdirection  and 
waste  of  Human  intellect  in  attempts  at  impossible  solutions  of  the  problems 
of  the  universe ;  solutions  having  no  more  solidity  than  Milton's  theory  of  pri- 
mitive Chaos,  where 

"  Hot  Cold,  Moist-,  and  Dry,  four  champions  fierce, 

Strive  there  for  Mast'ry,  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms  n — 

an  explanation  which,  like  metaphysical  theories  in  general,  explains  nothing. 

Life,  like  '  Disease,5  is  an  abstract  word,  and  has  no  concrete  correspondent. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  a  certain  state  merely :  and  the  conditions  which  it  implies, 
if  found  at  all,  must  be  sought  for  in  some  living  Subject — some  being  or  organ 
that  has  life.  A  search  after  'Life,'  or  a  'principle  of  Life,  as  a  some-thing, 
would  be  as  foolish  as  the  pursuit  of  a  being  called  'delight,'  or  a  hunt  after  an 
object  named  '  disease.'  Life,  as  Coleridge  has  long  ago  demonstrated,  is  not  a 
thing,  but  an  act,  a  process — or  as  we  prefer  to  express  it,  a  state. 

'  Life'  (like  its  cognate  forms  and  synonyms)  is  very  comprehensive  in  its 
uses,  and  its  historic  purport,  in  each  particular  case,  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  context.  'Life/  like  the  verb  to  live,  originally  meant  to  stand,  abide,  exist; 
in  which  usage  it  has  been  applied  to  the  prime  Entity,  'the  Life  of  Lives/  the 
being-of-beings.  In  other  uses,  it  narrows  down  to  the  growth  of  Vegetables,  or 
to  the  breathing  of  Animals.  Coleridge  defines  Life  as  'the  principle  of  Individ- 
uation' b — Agassiz  as  'Independent  motion.5  These  definitions  seem  too  vague 
and  indeterminate ;  though  both  contain  portions  of  truth.  Let  us  therefore 
add  to  the  first,  the  notions  of  an  organism  that  lives,  and  the  media  in  and 
through  which  it  lives,  aud  the  definition  will  be  plainer;  for  these  are  ever  the 
correlative-conceptions  attached  to  finite  Life;  and  even  as  regards  the  Infinite 
Cause,  we  think  of  Him  under  the  dual  form  of  Intelligence  and  Will,  acting 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  universe.  The  conception  of  singleness  of  nature, 
or  element,  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  causation,  which  always  suggests  a  sim- 
ple multiple,  or  union,  as  giving  rise  to  a  more  complex  one.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  development  of  life,  the  march  of  progress,  throughout  Creation. 

The  power  manifested  at  this  season  in  the  frost-flowers  on  the  panes  and 
slabs  of  our  study- window,  as  in  the  crystals  of  the  falling  snow,  is  equally  a 
case  of  Individuation  with  any  other,  though  not  of  so  complex  a  character.  So 
called  '  attractions,5  and  consequent  '  non-attractions '  (repulsions),  are  observa- 
ble in  all  the  spheres  of  existence :  and  so  far,  life  may  be  said  to  be  Universal. 
Water  and  Silver,  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  and  electricity,  mani- 
fest this  life  in  arborescent  forms  of  beauty  that  irresistibly  suggest  that  the 
process  going  on  here  is  positively  the  same  with  that  which  is  seen,  under  modi- 
fying conditions,  expanding  in  the  leaves  and  glowing  in  the  blossoms  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 


b  That  is,  "a  power  (or  process)  which  discloses  itself  from  within,  combining  many 
qualities  into  one  individual  thing" 
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A6  Crystality  passes  into  I'lorality,  so  this  into  a  latent  Animality,  as  in  the 
Polypus  and  Coral,  where  a  number  of  semi-animals  form  one  animal.  By  im- 
perceptible grades  the  tube-like  coral  rises  into  the  shelly  tribes — the  house 
becomes  refiucd  into  a  portion  of  the  householder.  In  the  Mollusk  the  separate 
organs  grow  distincter,  and  in  the  higher  species  we  trace  the  rudiments  of 
nerves,  and  an  obscure  kind  of  sensibility.  Higher-actions  become  possible,  as 
in  the  common  muscle,  and  independent  locomotion,  as  in  the  snail,  when,  by  the 
condensation  of  the  structure,  the  partial  separation  of  the  fluid  from  the  solid 
is  effected.  But  what  is  the  beginning  of  this  sort  of  Life  ?  In  fatty  and  albu- 
minous matter,  under  certain  conditions,  a  small  dot  or  cell  called  a  nucleolus,  is 
evolved.  This,  under  the  same  conditions,  gathers  to  itself  a  coatiug,  similarly 
organized,  forming  concentric  cells  :  and  this  is  the  reproductive-cell,  or  germ, 
out  of  which  ultimately  all  the  vital  tissues  have  their  procession :  showing  that 
organic-life  is  a  process  involving  the  synthesis  or  union  of  Elements  and  Form.: 
an  evolution,  in  short,  to  be  interpreted  by  the  fundamental  Ideas  that  repose  at 
the  basis  of  Geometry  and  of  Thought — the  logic  of  Form  and  the  form  of  Logic. 

Complexity  of  Organism  evermore  precedes  variety  of  Function ;  each  explain- 
ing the  other.  In  the  insect  tribes  we  first  find  a  distinct  separation  between 
the  organs  of  irritability  (muscles),  and  the  organs  of  sensibility  (nerves).  This 
last  system,  which  in  the  butterfly  is  chiefly  an  aid  to  its  locomotion,  and  in  the 
fish  only  a  partial  instrument  of  desire,  becomes  in  the  bird  an  organ  of  vast 
enjoyment,  making  it  conscious  of  sound ;  enabling  the  Lark  by  day  to  cheer 
the  peasant  with  its  gushing  song,  and  the  Nightingale  to  entrance  the  lover 
with  its  melting  melody. 

Ascending  from  birds  to  Mammals,  we  find  a  pervading  nervous-system  giving 
to  Sensibility  its  regal  place  amongst  the  faculties  of  the  Animal  Life ; c  and  in 
Man,  at  the  head  of  this  class,  we  npte  how  this  system  of  organism  becomes  a 
platform  and  mechanism  for  the  building  of  a  Spiritual  Temple  :  invisible  to 
the  eye,  yet  manifest  in  the  Ways  of  Life  and  the  Works  of  Love :  in  Intellect, 
which  becomes  embodied  in  Art ;  and  in  Beneficence,  which  is  incarnated  in  the 
Institutions  that  elevate  and  heal. 

The  consummate  skill  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  Man,  whereby  lie  becomes 
at  once  the  Mirror  and  Master  of  Nature,  is  indeed  most  wonderful  in  this  tran- 
sition from  the  outward  to  the  inward  life — in  the  manner  in  which  insentient 
matter,  assuming  less  solid  and  more  subtle  forms,  gradually  passes  into  mind — 
and  through  varying  degrees  and  dignities  of  Life,  in  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain, 
rises  from  irritability  to  sensibility,  from  sensibility  to  sensation,  from  passive 
sensation  to  Thought  and  Feeling,  and  from  these,  through  a  graduated  hierarchy 
of  Affections,  to  a  conscious  sovereignty  of  Will. 


e  Biology  (from  j&os  and  Xoyos)  would  be  a  better  name  than  either  '  Life'  or  '  Phy- 
siology,' for  the  science  of  organism, — while  Anthropology  best  expresses  the  whole 
doctrine  relating  to  the  Life  of  Man.  *  Life/  as  we  have  seen,  is  too  comprehensive  a 
word,  and  '  Phisiology/  as  signifying  Ka tur e-science,  is  a  mere  misnomer 

"  Life,"  according  to  Dc  Blainville,  "  is  the  two-fold  internal  movement  of  composition 
and  decomposition,  at  once  general  and  continuous.''  This  will  become  clear  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  organism  that  lives,  and  the  conditions  of  its  continuity. 


^hrh/ii  JYlsiihrn, 


(From  the  Miniature  I///  Cooper.) 
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BRITAIN'S   WORTHIES: 

1. — John  Milton. 


(ilton,  says  Coleridge,  cstrpde  so  far  a-head  of  all  men,  that  his  real 
greatness  was  lost  by  the  very  distance.'  '  Milton's  name,  as  a  poet/  says 
Robert  Fletcher,  'is  a  synonym  for  vastness  of  attainment,  snblimity  of 
conception,  and  splendonr  of  expression.  Yet  let  us  never  think  of  Milton  as  a 
poet  (poetic  writer)  merely.  He  was  a  citizen  also,  with  whom  patriotism  was 
as  heroical  a  passion,  prompting  him  to  do  his  country  service,  as  was  that 
"inward  prompting"  of  poesy  by  which  he  did  his  country  honour.  He  was 
alive  to  all  that  was  due  from  man  to  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was 
invested  with  a  power  to  mould  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  to  lead  the  peoples 
into  the  "glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue."  The  poet  has  long 
(too  long)  eclipsed  the  man;  and  the  very  splendour  of  the  bard  seems  to  be 
our  title  to  pass  an  "act  of  oblivion"  on  the  share  he  bore  in  the  events  and 
discussions  of  the  momentous  times  in  which  he  lived.  Ought  not  rather  his 
wide  renown,  in  this  capacity,  to  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the 
whole  jof  his  character  and  his  works  ? ' 

Milton's  family  came  from  Milton,  in  Oxfordshire;  nourishing  there  till,  for 
taking  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  their  estates  were  se- 
questered by  the  victors.  Milton's  grandfather  was  one  of  the  rangers  of 
Shotover  Forest,  a  bigoted  Papist  who  disinherited  his  son  for  being  a  Protestant. 
The  son  became  a  London  scrivener  of  'undeviating  integrity.'  He  was  a  man 
with  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and  well-skilled  in  music,  of  which  he  was  a  fine 
performer.  By  his  wife,  one  Sarah  Caston,  of  a  "Welsh  descent,  he  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.     The  eldest  was  the  Poet. 

John  Milton  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London,  on  the  ninth  of  December, 
1608.  He  was  carefully  educated,  his  genius  and  studious  disposition  early 
demanding  attention,  first  under  a  tutor  at  home,  then  at  Saint  Paul's  School, 
afterward  at  Cambridge  University.  He  was  admitted  to  Christ's  College, 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1624,  already  a  good  classical  scholar  and  master  of 
several  languages;  and  there  continued  his  studies  with  the  approbation  of  the 
good,  and  without  any  stain,  for  seven  years,  taking  his  degree  as  M.A.  in  1632. 
He  was  intended  for  the  Church;  but  could  not  subscribe  to  the  articles.  *  He 
returned  therefore  to  his  father's  house  (his  father  then  residing  on  his  pur- 
chased estate,  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire),  and  abode  there  until  his  mother's 
death,  in  1638,  when  he  took  his  father's  permission  to  travel  into  Italy.  The 
immediate  fruit  of  his  learned  retirement  at  Horton  was  his  'Masqu?  of  Comus,' 
and  next  the  'Lycidas?  In  Italy,  introduced  by  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and 
Lord  Scudamore  (the  latter  then  English  ambassador  to  Prance),  he  made  the 
acquaintance  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  choicest  Italiai  spir'ts;  visited 
Galilio  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition;  saw  the  finest  parts  of  the  country, 
Rome,  and  as  far  south  as  Naples;  and  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sidly 
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and  Greece,  when  news  of  the  great  work  stirring  men's  hearts  in  England 
moved  him  to  change  his  purpose:  'for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  traveling  for  my 
amusement  abroad  while  my  fellow-citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home.' 
He  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  at  the  time  Charles 
was  renewing  the  episcopal  war  with  the  Scots;  and,  hiring  a  spacious  house 
in  Aldersgate  Street  for  himself  and  his  books,  renewed  his  literary  pursuits, 
employing  some  of  his  time  also  in  the  instruction  0/  some  of  his  friends'  sons, 
and  'calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  con- 
duct of  the  Parliament,  and  to  the  courage  of  the  people.5  His  service  then 
was  to  stand  and  wait.  The  ecclesiastical  question  however  at  length  required 
his  attention  and  his  zeal.  'I  saw  that  a  way  was  opening  for  the  establishment 
of  real  liberty;  that  the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  deliverance  of  man  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery  and  superstition;  that  the  principles  of  religion,  which  are 
the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  manners 
and  constitution  of  the  Republic;  and  as  I  had  from  my  youth  studied  the  dis- 
tinctions between  religious  and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that,  if  I  ever  wished  to 
be  of  use,  I  ought  at  least'  not  to  be  wanting  to  my  country,  to  the  church,  and 
to  so  many  of  my  fellow  Christians,  in  a  crisis  of  so  much  danger;  I  therefore 
determined  to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  of  my  talents  and  my  industry  to  this  one  important  object. 
I  accordingly  wrote  two  books  to  a  friend  concerning  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England.' 

So  in  1641,  appeared  his  first  controversial  work:  *  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
and  the  Causes  that  have  hitherto  hindered  it!  Bishop  Hall  and  Archbishop 
Usher  replied;  and  Milton  triumphantly  rejoined  with  his  cPrelatical  ~Episcopacf 
and  the  'Church  Government  urged  against  Prelates'  winnowing  their  chaff  from 
their  wheat,  till  the  great  heap  shrank  and  waxed  thin  past  belief. 

cOn  this  occasion  it  was  supposed  that  I  brought  a  timely  succour  to  the' 
(Puritan)  'ministers,  who  were  hardly  a  match  for  the  eloquence  of  their 
opponents;  and  from  that  time  I  was  actively  employed  in  refuting  any  answers 
that  appeared.  When  the  bishops  could  no  longer  resist  the  number  of  their 
assailants  I  had  leisure  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  other  subjects;  to  the  promotion 
of  real  and  substantial  liberty,  which  is  rather  to  be  sought  for  within  than  from 
without;  and  whose  existence  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  terror  of  the 
sword,  as  on  sobriety  of  conduct  and  integrity  of  life.  When,  therefore,  I  per- 
ceived there  were  three  species  of  liberty,  which  are  essential  to  happiness  in 
social  life, — religious,  domestic,  and  civil;  as  I  had  already  written  concerning 
the  first,  and  the  magistrates  were  strenuously  Active  concerning  the  third,  I 
determined  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  second,  or  the  domestic  species.  As 
this  seemed  to  involve  three  material  questions,  the  condition  of  the  conjugal  tie, 
the  education  of  children,  and  the  free  publication  of  thought,  I  made  them 
objects  of  distinct  consideration.' 

His  thoughts  in  this  direction  wrere  quickened  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife, 
who,  married  to  him  in  1013,  left  him  after  one  month's  cohabitation,  repudia- 
ting him  for  the  sake  of  her  royalist  kinfolk.  Milton,  on  the  failure  of  all  reason- 
able endeavours  to  induce  her  to  return,  proceeded  to  pay  his  court  elsewhere. 
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But  then,  by  interference  of  friends,  his  wife  repenting,  he  was  persuaded  to 
forgive  and  take  her  back;  forgiving  also  and  generously  protecting  her  family. 

The  'Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  restored  the  to  good  of  both  sexes,3 
the  farthest-sighted  perhaps  of  even  his  far-visioned  thoughts,  was  published  in 
1644,  dedicated  to  the  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines,  then  busied  in 
laying  the  grounds  of  reformation  in  the  state.  The  literal  bigots  came  full- 
mouthed  against  him.  He  overcame  them  with  the  ' Tetrachordon,  or  Exposition 
of  the  four  Chief  Places  in  Scripture  that  treat  of  Nullities  in  Marriage ,'  with 
the  *  Judgment  of  the  famous  Martin  Bucer?  and  with  the  '  Colasterion?  an 
answer  to  some  nameless  libeller. 

In  1644,  also,  he  published  his  treatise  'On  Education?  and  the  'Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing3  Truly  a  great  seed  year  for  England, 
though  the  harvest  be  yet  unripe. 

Civil  liberty  (his  third  great  division)  remained  for  his  pen  to  vindicate.  His 
'Tenure  of  Kings  atid  Magistrates3  appeared  some  weeks  after  the  execution  of 
the  Traitor  Charles;  written  'rather  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  that 
event,  than  to  discuss  the  legitimacy  of  that  particular  sentence,  which  con- 
cerned the  magistracy,  and  which  was  already  executed.'  Pour  books  of  his 
'His-tory  of  England3  (two  afterward  bringing  it  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest) 
were  then  written:  and  then  again  interrupted  by  the  Council  of  State  re- 
quiring his  services  as  Poreign  Secretary.  This  was  in  1649.  By  their  order 
came  forth  immediately  the  Image-Breaker — 'Eikonoklastes?  to  shatter  the  sup- 
posed royal  cEikon  Basilike,'  and  by  their  order  in  1651  'The  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England,3  the  grandest  state  paper  ever  issued.  Grand  in  itself, 
grander  yet  in  that  the  writer  knew  the  cost  at  which  he  undertook  it.  His 
sight  was  already  failing  him:  he  gave  its  last  beams  to  the  public  interest.  So, 
sun-like,  the  Patriot  fulfilled  his  course,  the  glory  of  his  latest  rays  widening  to 
distant  lands,  for  the  glow  of  that  burning  argument  warmed  every  noble  heart 
in  Europe.  •  So  set  our  Day-God.  This  great  defence  was  his  last  hand- writing. 
But  how  glorious  the  night.  Not  night  to  him.  Still  burned  his  orbed  soul: 
and  the  'Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,3  the  'Treatise  of  Civil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,3  the  'Likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the 
Church?  the  'Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth3  (addressed 
to  Monk  on  the  eve  of  the  Rascal  Restoration),  the  'Latin  Grammar?  and  'Logic? 
* Paradise  Lost?  and  'Paradise  Regained?  were  the  sunshine  of  his  *  darkest 
night.  Well  may  Coleridge  say  of  him:  fmy  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception  than  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  this  great  man  in 
his  latter  days;  .  among  men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  him- 
self by  the  distance;  yet  still  listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts.' 

eIt  may  be  doubted,'  writes  Landor,  ' whether  the  Creator  ever  created  one 
altogether  so  great;  taking  into  our  view  at  once  (as  much  indeed  as  can  at 
once  be  taken  into  it)  his  manly  virtues,  his  superhuman  genius,  his  zeal  for 
truth,  for  true  piety,  true  freedom,  his  eloquence  in  displaying  it,  his  contempt 
of  personal  power,  his  glory  and  exultation  in  his  country's.' 

And  when  his  England  fell  a  prey  to  knaves  and  dastards,  and  all  his  life's 
work  seemed  as  nought,  there  still  remained  for  him  the  calm  of  a  good  con- 
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science.  lie  had  played  his  part,  He  had  fought  the  good  fight  and  finished 
the  work  which  "had  been  given  him  to  do.  He  knew  that  the  right  could  never 
fail;  the  wicked  could  but  triumph  for  a  season.  He  knew,  as  his  friend  Yane 
knew,  that  'there  is  another  day  of  decision  yet  to  come.'  Years  after  the  ruin 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  blind  old  man  was  to  be  seen  sitting  in  the  sun  at  his 
door  in  Bunhill-Eields,  with  men  of  all  parties  attendant  on  his  more  than  regal" 
state,  Englishmen  and  foreigners  proud  to  gain  a  word  from  reverend  lips. 
Even  the  sacrilegious . Charles,  who  dug  Blake  from  his  grave  and  sent  Sir 
Harry  Vane  to  the  scaffold,  shrank  from  laying  hands  on  Milton.  They  dared 
not  stain  with  blood  the  Prophet's  robes. 

He  died  in  1674. 

Not  a  King,  but  greater  than  him  who  overthrew  kings!  No  Warrior,  but  the 
encourager  of  the  War — through  whose  trumpet  ' burst  God's  word;'  and  above 
the  crowned  Doer  of  the  time,  as  sacred  Priest  and  Prophet  of  the  Future.  Eor 
the  Priest  is  above  the  King.  Ihe  Heroes  of  that  day  did  gloriously  their 
work;  the  ages'  tides  are  rolling  o'er  their  graves.  Put  Milton's  prophecy  re- 
mains for  royal  men  and  heroes  yet  to  realize  in  deed.  He  ceased  not  ministering 
until  the  round  of  services  was  complete,  the  prophecy  of  religious,  domestic, 
and  civil  freedom  uttered  for  us  all.  Let  us  lay  to  heart  the  words  of  this  our 
Worthiest,  and  learn  of  him  the  true  worship,  which  will  make  our  lives  like 
his  and  establish  us  upon  'the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue.' 


MAZZINI  ON  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


[The  following  noble  letter  from  Mazzini,  written  to  his  friend  Mr  Worcell,  was  read 
on  the  29th  of  last  November,  at  the  Hanover -Square  Rooms,  London,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  auniversarv  of  the  Polish  Insurrection  of  1831.  It  is  the  old  hiejh. 
story  which  the  great  Italian  patriot  has  maintained  with  word  and  work  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  heroic  career.  It  is  a  letter  well  worth  heeding  by  Englishmen.  But  no 
preface  is  needed  for  such  lofty  words.] 

JOSEPH   MAZZINI   TO   STANISLAUS    WOllCELL. 

My  dear  friend, — Nothing  but  illness  could  prevent  me  from  attending  at 
your  anniversary  meeting.  I  am  hoarse,  neuralgic,  feverish,  coughing.  Unable 
to  take  the  least  part  in  your  proceedings,  I  would  only  prove  a  trouble  to  the 
bystanders.  I,  however,  am  the  loser.  Soul,  mind,  affection,  you  have  me  all, 
"\\  e  have  stuck  our  nag  to  the  mast,  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  since  the  first 
day  of  our  proscription.   Old  in  years,  not  in  spirits,  we  still  hold  by  it— brothers 
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as  ever,  brothers  for  ever.  Poverty,  deception,  betrayals,  schisms  and  feuds, 
all  the  bitternesses  of  a  long  exile,  all  the  curses  of  prevailing  materialism  and 
indifference,  have  assailed  us  by  turn.  But  we,  thank  God!  did  not  flinch.  We 
have  spurned  the  devil  and  his  temptations.  We  have  seen  our  beacons  one  by 
one  disappearing,  and  darkness  prevailing  all  around  us.  But  our  guiding  star 
was  on  high,  far  above  all  temporary  events;  and  we  never  missed  it.  There 
was  no  darkness  in  our  soul.  Despair  is  the  darkness  of  the  soul;  and  we 
could  not  despair.  We, had  long  ago  clung  to  things  immortal:  .God,  duty, 
liberty,  self-sacrifice,  ever-living  and  progressing  collective  Humanity.  In  that 
common  faith  we  had  grasped  each  other's  hands,  and  no  darkness  could  make 
us  loosen  the  grasp,  and  nothing  will.  Depend  upon  me,  God  has  blessed,  not 
our  efforts,  but  our  constancy,  our  long-kept  brotherly  alliance.  In  Savoy,  in 
Lombardy,  in  Rome,  whenever  there  has  been  a  summoning  for  us  to  act  against 
lies  and  oppression,  we  have  been  ready  to  perish  together.  Therefore  we  shall, 
one  of  these  days,  conquer  together;  and,  meanwhile,  let  our  souls,  in  this  com- 
memoratory  evening,  renew  once  more  our  alliance.  Through  all  my  feeling  I 
do  commune  with  you  all,  my  proscribed  brothers !  and  spite  of  bodily  absence, 
in  faith,  hope,  and  a  firm  determination  of  carrying  on  to  the  last  the  sacred 
struggle  for  Truth  and  Liberty,  for  the  emancipation  of  our  own  countries,  and 
for  the  still  higher  aim — unity  of  mankind. 

I  send  a  short  address  to  your  Polish  Central  Democratic  Committee.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  so  good  as  to  read  it  to  your  countrymen  present.  And  as  to  the 
English  sympathizers  who  will  be  in  the  room,  all  that  I  could  have  said  to  them 
about  the  actual  moment,  and  about  the  precious  opportunity  of  reviving  an 
active,  regular  Polish  agitation  throughout  England,  will  be  more  eloquently 
said  by  the  friends  and  colleagues  whose  names  are  on  your  list.  But,  could  I 
venture  to  suggest  to  you  send  to  your  countrymen  the  course  I  should  wish  to 
see  adopted,  I  would  say: — 

Stand  up  resolutely  on  the  high  ground  which  bents  our  cause,  and  the  frank, 
straightforward  men  whom  you  want  to  become  its  supporters.  Do  not  narrow 
the  question  to  the  proportions  of  an  interest.  Speak  to  them  of  duty.  You 
are  sure  of  having  your  appeal  responded  to.  There  is  still  lurking  within  the 
soul  of  every  honest  British  citizen  a  spark  of  the  old  sacred  fire  which  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  Milton  and  Cromwell.  Stir  it  up  boldly,  and  never  fear.  The 
people  for  whom  Nelson  had  no  other  speech  than  the  concise  one — 'England 
expects  to-day  every  man  to  do  his  duty' — has  not  been,  can  not  be,  corrupted 
by  the  crooked,  weak,  immoral  policy  of  diplomacy.  Speak  to  them  of  duty. 
Tell  them  that  their  actual  duty  is  War:  war,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  Europe  is  to  be  given  up  defenceless  to  the  successive  encroachments 
of  despotism,  or  to  be  the  free,  orderly,  peacefully-progressing  God's  Europe : 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  once  for  all  the  problem  of  ages,  whether  man  is 
to  be  a  passive  slave  trampled  upon  by  brutal,  organized  force,  or  a  free  agent, 
responsible  for  his  own  actions  before  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-brothers :  war, 
because  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  interference  should  be  always  allowed  to 
despots  for  evil-doing,  never  applied  by  the  good  and  free  to  the  improvement 
or  protection  of  the  nations  :  war,  because  it  is  unworthy  of  England  to  stand 
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impassive  by  a  murderous  conflict,  and  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Accursed — 'Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?' — war,  because  nations  die  from  dishonour  as  much  as 
from  tyranny  :  war,  because  it  is  never  too  late  for  expiating,  and  an  expiation 
is  wanted  to  the  sinful,  unprincipled,  un-English  policy,  which  immoveably  saw 
— nay,  lent  directly  or  indirectly  an  arm  to — the  fall  of  Poland,  the  fall  of  Hun- 
gary, the  fall  of  Venice,  the  fall  of  Rome :  war  for  the  noble  aim  of  seeing 
Truth  and  Eight  restored,  tyranny  stopped  in  its  reckless  career,  nations  happy 
and  free,  God's  earth  smiling  anew,  religious  and  political  liberty  enthroned, 
and  England  proud  and  powerful  with  the  sympathies  and  blessings  of  bene- 
fited peoples.  Tell  them  these  things.  Tell  them  that  had  Poland  been,  had  Hun" 
gary  been,  had  Italy  been,  war  would  not  now  be  a  sad  unavoidable  necessity,  a 
heavy  duty  to  be  fulfilled.     Tell  them  that  there  is  an  unity  of  life  in  mankind 
which  does  not  allow  wrong  to  be  done  or  tolerated  without  the  consequences 
falling  soon  or  late  on  the  whole;  that  as  cholera  comes  to  bid  us  to  take  care 
that  there  should  not  be  abject,  filthy,  degrading  poverty  throughout  the  land, 
so  war  comes  as  a  teaching  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace,  no  mutual 
trust,  no  stability  of  human  affairs,  unless  justice,  right,  and  liberty  are  first 
made  the  ground  for  a  true  balance  of  power  in  Europe.     And  tell  them,  lastly, 
to  beware.     "War  is,  to  all  probability,  unavoidable.     Let  it  be  for  God's  and 
Humanity's  sake,  the  War,  the  one  good,  true,  decisive  battle  for  a  high  principle, 
the  last  battle  for  many  generations  to  come.  Let  it  be  the  war  of  England,  not 
of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Aberdeen.    Let  them  watch  closely  the  conduct  of 
their  government;  and  let  them  not  allow  English  brave  blood  to  be  spilt  for 
the  mere  object  of  achieving  a  poor,  immoral,  transitory  diplomatic  contrivance,, 
leaving  the  evil  to  grow  again  out  of  its  root  a  few  years  after,  and  causes  of 
war  to  perpetuate  themselves.    They  would  sin  to  us,  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
future  destinies  of  England.  Ever  yours, 

Joseph  Mazzinl. 
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A  STOJEtT  OF  OLD-FASHIONED  COTJETSHIP. 


By  Thomas  Coopeb. 


PART  PIRST. 


low  to  make  love  successfully,  is  a  secret  worth  knowing,  if  any  body  could 
infallibly  convey  it.  But  the  most  experienced  wooers  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  an  art  which  cannot  be  learnt ;  or,  rather,  that  he  will  be  most  success- 
ful who  can  conscientiously  aver  to  his  mistress  *  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at 
all.'  A  sincere  avowal  of  passionate  attachment  can  scarcely  fail  to  captivate  a  very 
young  beauty,  disposed  as  she  is  almost  sure  to  be  to  the  romantic;  will  make  a 
more  mature  woman  pause  before  she  pronounces  a  denial,  and  will  then  compel 
her  to  convey  it  tenderly ;  while  it  will  be  treated  with  '  consideration,5  even  by 
the  fair  one  of  a  certain  age,  unless  her  own  repeated  disappointments  have 
turned  her  into  a  ( Tartar.5 

The  sex  are  far  quicker  to  discover  a  sordid  purpose  iu  a  wooer  than  men 
usually  give  them  credit  for.  And  if  a  man  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  view 
while  suing  for  a  woman's  affections,  he  had  better  acknowledge  it,  and  unaffect- 
edly offer  to  her  notice  some  equivalent  advantage.  He  will  thereby  save  himself 
from  the  mortification  of  being  detected  and  mocked  for  his  false  pretensions,  at 
any  rate.  A  story  of  a  rustic  courtship  of  ne'arly  fifty  years  ago,  will  shew  that 
shrewdness  was  an  attribute  of  even  an  unschooled  woman,  at  that  date. 

When  old  Clement  Lovegroat  died,  his  daughter  Dinah  inherited  his  goods 
and  chattels,  and  succeeded  to  his  business  of  grocer  and  petty  general  dealer,  in 
the  small  market-town  of  Lowchester.  What  amount  of  money  old  Clem  the 
shopkeeper — so  he  was  familiarly  called — left  behind  him,  people  did  not  know ; 
but  there  was  a  general  belief,  that  whether  it  were  little  or  much,  he  would 
have  liked  to  take  it  quietly  away  with  him,  if  he  had  had  his  own  will,  and 
could  have  made  any  use  of  it  in  the  other  world.  Yet,  if  people  did  not  know 
how  much  money  Dinah's  father  was  worth  when  he  died,  they  made  many 
guesses.  Thus  ran  the  gossip  about  him,  in  the  long  room  of  the  Hose  Inn,  one 
evening,  within  a  month  after  Clement's  funeral : 

"Depend  upon  it,  neighbours,  Clem  had  well  feathered  his  nest,'5  said  the 
landlord,  "  for  money  was  all  that  he  seemed  to  live  for.  I  don't  think  he  drank 
half-a-dozen  glasses  of  ale,  or  other  liquor,  in  this  house  since  I  have  been  in  it ; 
and  I  have  been  tenant  and  landlord  of  the  Bose  two  and  forty  year,  come  next 
Michaelmas,  to  the  best  of  my  memory.55 

"The  hardest  man  at  making  a  bargain  I  ever  knew,"  said  the  miller ;  "I 
gave  up  the  thought  of  getting  money  for  grinding  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  years 
ago  :  I  saw  it  far  better  to  bargain  for  so  much  toll." 

"  F  faith,  that  was  a  good  notion,"  said  the  smith  ;  "  but,  in  my  line,  you 
know,  I  could  not  resort  to  that  plan.  I  never  hurried  myself  over  any  job 
that  he  brought  to  me,  if  I  had  aught  else  to  do ;  for  it  was  as  hard  to  get 
money  out  of  old  Clem  as  it  is  to  wring  butter  from  a  flint,  as  we  say." 

"Ay,  he  kept  it  when  he  got  it,  chimed  in  the  bellman;  "I  never  went 
round  with  the  bell  for  him  in  my  life,  but  he  made  me  'bate  a  penny  o'  my  fee. 
Dinah  will  be  well  off  now  he's  gone.    I  wish  I  was  young  again  for  her  sake." 
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There  was  a  laugh  at  the  old  bellman's  declaration  about  Dinah ;  and  jet  it 
served  to  turn  the  conversation  into  a  new  current. 

"She  will  be  well  off,  I  have  no  doubt/5  observed  the  wh eel-bright;  "so 
many  years  as  the  old  man  was  in  business,  and  with  his  saving  habits,  he  must 
have  left  her  well  provided  for." 

-  "And  with  the  profits  he  had  on  what  he  sold,  in  the  years  gone  by,  before 
the  Scotch  dealer  set  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  and  began  to  undersell 
him,"  hinted  the  landlord;  " I'd  venture  a  good  wager,  Clem  left  his  daughter 
five  hundred  spade-aces." 

"Ilcckoning  by  his  shrewdness  in  buying  in,  as  well  as  selling,  I  should  rather 
think  you  might  double  the  guineas,  and  say  a  thousand,"  ventured  the  miller, 
with  a  very  knowing  look. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  granted  the  landlord;  "and  they  say,  too,  that  Dinah 
is  likely  to  take  care  of  it." 

"  I'li  uphold  her  she  will,"  said  the  miller. 

"You  may  safely  say  that,"  said  the  smith, 

"  It  will  never  grow  less  in  her  hands,"  said  the  wright. 

"  The  more's  the  pity  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  try  my  luck  in  the  way  of  court- 
ship," again  struck  in  the  old  bellman,  who  e  always  liked  to  put  in  his  verdict  by 
way  of  joke/  as  he  said. 

There  were  three  other  personages  that  night,  however,  in  the  long  room  of 
the  Rose,  to  whom  these  subjects  of  conversation  were  felt  to  be  no  joke^  al- 
though the  three  joined  in  the  laughter  which  usually  followed  a  c  verdict '  of 
the  ancient  bellman. 

The  first  of  these — for  we  must  give  him  that  rank  on  account  of  his  clerkly 
office — was  Titus  Switchem,  the  schoolmaster.  He  held  that  dignity,  not  be- 
cause he  had  either  any  native  love  or  acquired  fitness  for  it,  but  because  his 
father  had  held  it  before  him.  Titus  often  grumbled  at  his  lot  in  life,  and  wished 
he  could  change  it.  But  whither  was  he  to  turn  ? — he  often  asked  himself,  with 
a  sigh.  He  had  never  been  taught  any  kind  of  handicraft ;  his  father  had  left 
him  no  money  wherewith  to  try  his  luck  at  buying  and  selling ;  and  how  to  form 
a  new  scheme  for  getting  a  livelihood  without  either  money  or  skill,  he  could 
not  imagine.  True,  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  he  had  never  despaired 
of  Ins  lucky  star  rising  some  day,  in  the  shape  of  a  well-provided  for  wife.  The 
conversation  in  the  Rose  was  therefore  suggestive  of  golden  hopes  to  Titus 
Switchem. 

Next  of  the  three  serious  listeners,  must  be  classed,  on  account  of  his  personal 
substance,  the  fat  fanner  Broadcast.  He  was  not  a  dweller  in  Lowchester  itself, 
but  held  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  having  been  a  widower 
for  the  irksome  period  of  seven  weeks,  he  had  come  to  the  Rose  that  evening 
with  the  very  intent  of  enquiring  slily  after  a  wife  who  was  likely  to  help  him 
to  a  little  money — which  he  very  much  needed.  The  fat  farmer,  as  may  be 
supposed,  devoured  the  conversation  greedily. 

Scarcely,  however,  with  such  eager  appetite  as  the  lean  young  barber,  Snubbs. 
Snubbs — 'Mister'  Snubbs,  as  he  always  gave  his  name,  though  everybody 
wondered  at  it  in  plain,  old-fashioned  Lowchester — had  very  recently  come  from 
London,  and  taken  the  business  of  a  septuagenarian  barber  deceased.  He  was  a 
clever  shaver :  that  nobody  could  deny.  Neither  was  his  custom  less  than  that 
of  his  predecessor,  who  had  been  able  to  save  a  few  hundred  golden  guineas  in 
the  course  of  his  long  life,  and  to  leave  them  to  a  distant  relative.  But  the 
dead  barber  had  been  a  great  practiser  of  abstemiousness  :  the  living  one  loved 
indulgence.  So  far  from  saving,  he  was  already  pretty  deeply  in  debt  for  one  in 
his  situation  oHife ;  and  Snubbs  had  a  bright  vision  of  happy  deliverance  while 
the  conversation  went  on  relative  to  the  well-provided  for  Dinah  Lovegroat. 
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Peculiar  thoughts  not  ouly  darted  through  the  brains  of  these  three  guests  of 
the  Rose,  simultaneously;  but  their  thoughts  led  to  simultaneous  resolves. 

"  Good  night,  gentlemen/5  said  the  young  barber,  quickly  sipping  up  the 
remnant  of  his  glass  of  gin  and  water,  "  I  must  away,  and  shut  up  shop."  _ 

"And  I  must  be  going,  for  I've  school- work  to  do  for  to-morrow,"  said  the 
pedagogue. 

"x\nd  so  must  I,  for  it  will  be  late  before  I  reach  home,"  said  the  farmer; 
and  he  and  the  schoolmaster  finished  their  glasses  of  ale. 

Snubbs  the  barber,  being  sharp  and  London-like  in  his  movements,  was  out 
of  the  inn-door  first ;  and  farmer  Broadcast,  owing  to  his  bulk,  was  distanced  by 
Titus  Switchem.  Titus  sped  along  the  street  with  unusual  haste,  being  very 
unlike  the  barber  as  a  locomotive :  indeed,  he  was  generally  classed  as  the 
slowest-going  man  in  Lowchester.  With  unwonted  speed  he  gained  the  shop- 
door  of  Dinah,  and  was  going  in  'right  bolt,'  as  he  had  vowed  to  himself  that  he 
would,  when — behold! — there  stood  the  barber  at  the  shop-counter,  and  in  close 
conversation  with  the  well-provided  for  heiress.  Titus  saw  that  he  was  unob- 
served, and  softly  stationed  himself  between  the  shop-door  and  the  little  bow- 
window;  where  he  could  see  all  that  passed,  and  was  sure  to  hear,  if  the  parties 
talked  audibly.  But,  the  vexation  was,  that  they  only  whispered.  And — "con- 
found the  London  fellow ! "  thought  the  clerkly  Titus — "  there's  mischief  in  his 
grimaces.  See  !  if  he  has  not  seized  her  hand ;  and  she  smirks  and  blushes ! 
Why,  what  can  she  be  thinking  of?     She's  old  enough  to  be  his  mother !  " 

Another  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  another !  and  Dinah  smirked  again,  and 
tittered  like  a  maiden  in  her  teens — although.  Dinah  had  quitted  her  teens 
twenty  years  ago.  But  hark  !  Titus  could  hear  them  now — but  who  was  this 
stumbling  up  against  him  ?  It  was  the  fat  farmer.  Titus  pretended  not  to 
know  the  farmer;  and  the  farmer  pretended  not  to  know  Titus.  Neither  spoke : 
and  the  farmer  passed  on.     There — now  he  could  hear  them,  again ! 

"  In  an  hour,  then,  Miss  Dinah  " — 

"Nay,  nay — not  to  night !  I'll  consither  on't" — ■ 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Dinah  !  you  most  lovely  creetshur !  " — 

"Oh  lawks !  ye'U  make  me  split  mysen  wi'  laughing" — 

"You'll  break  my  heart !  I  must  have  the  interview  to  night.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  close  my  eyes.  I  declare  I  won't  go  to  bed !  My  loveliest  love,  I'll 
walk  under  your  window  all  night" — 

"  Nay,  nay,  ye  must  n't  do  that.  Folk  will  call  ye  a  fool ;  and  say  some' at 
about  me  that  would  be  unpleasant,  belike.  Come  in  an  hour,  then;  and  let's 
hear  what  ye've  got  to  say." 

Dinah  uttered  the  last  sentence  with  some  gravity,  but  with  no  enthusiasm. 
Snubbs,  however,  kissed  her  hand  thrice  with  rapture,  bowed  very  theatrically, 
and  disappeared. 

"  I'll  not  play  the  fool  in  that  absurd  way,"  thought  Titus ;  "  I'll  speak  to 
her  sensibly,  at  any  rate — and,  egad !  I  must  look  sharp,  for  here  comes  the 
farmer  again ! " — and  into  the  shop  Titus  moved,  wrhile  the  farmer  took  his 
place,  and,  in  turn,  watched  and  listened. 

"  Good  evening  to  ye,  Miss  Dinah  !  "  began  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Good  evening  1 "  responded  the  shrewd  and  stayed  maiden,  but  bit  Uer  lip 
while  she  thought  "  So,  so !  Titus  is  struck  too,  or  he  would  n't  call  me  '  Miss/ 
I  see  what  they  are  after ! " 

"I — always — had  a  respect  for  you,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  with  hesitation. 

"  'Bliged  to  ye  !  "  answered  Dinah,  restraining  a  disposition  to  laugh,  and 
taking  up  a  pair  of  small  scales  with  the  air  of  intending  to  'put  'em  to  rights/ 

"  I  was  thinking — now  you  are  alone — left  alone  like — Miss*Dinah,  that— 
that  a  little  help  in  keeping  your  accounts  might — might  be  agreeable." 
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"  Oh !  I  see ! "  replied  Dinah,  looking  up  quickly ;  "  well  it  would.  My  poor 
Father's  books  are  all  a  puzzle  to  me — for  I'm  no  scholard" — 

"  But  you  know  I  am,  Dinah,55  said  Titus,  forgetting  the  *  Miss,'  and  suddenly 
seizing  her  hand ;  "  make  me  a  happy  man,  Dinah !  H 

Dinah  laughed ;  but  Titus  kept  hold  of  the  hand,  and  forgetting  how  he  had 
vowed  not  to  'play  the  fool/  he  kissed  it.# 

"  I  always  respected  ye ! "  protested  Titus,  fervently ;  *  but  I  did  not  like  to 
say  anything  to  ye  in  your  poor  father's  time :  I  was  afraid  he  would  be  angry. 
Let  me  put  his  Books  to  rights ! " 

Dinah  liked  that  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  love-making :  she  believed  there 
were  monies  owing  to  her  father ;  and  she  wanted  to  be  furnished  with  the 
accounts  that  she  might  get  the  money  in. 

"You  shall  look  at  them  to-morrow,55  said  Dinah. 

"  But,  why  not  to  night  ? "  asked  Titus ;  M  and  besides,  I've  something  to  say 
to  you.    Do  let  it  be  to-night !  " 

"Pooh,  pooh !  what  can  ye  have  to  say  to  me,  Titus  ?  Whatever  it  be  ye  can 
say  it  as  well  to-morrow.'5 

"  No,  no !  to-night !  "  insisted  Titus. 

n  Well,  then,  let  it  be  to-night,"  yielded  Dinah,  having  just  then  a  droll 
thought  in  her  head ;  "  and  in  half-an-hour."    ' 

"Thank  ye,  thank  ye ! "  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster,  and  then  kissed  Dinah's 
hand  again,  and  darted  out  of  her  little  shop  in  too  rapturous  a  state  to  think  of 
farmer  Broadcast. 

And  now  rolled  in  the  fat  farmer,  resolving  to  play  his  part  more  soberly  than 
the  schoolmaster. 

"  How  d'ye  ?  "  he  began,  very  steadily ;  "  we're  wanting  a  few  groceries  at 
the  farm.  Let  me  see !  It  will  be  a  longish  order.  I'll  try  to  remember  it, 
and  you  can  just  make  a  memorandum  of  the  things,  and  I'll  pay  you  for  e'm; 
and  send  the  lad  for  'em  to-morrow.  But  it's  cold  here.  You've  a  nice  fire 
i'th'  little  back-room,  I  see,55  he  observed,  stretching  his  stout-neck,  and  looking 
over  the  blind  of  the  glazed  inner  door ;  "just  let  me  go  in  and  sit  down  a  bit ; 
and  I  can  tell  you  what  I  want  while  I  warm  my  toes." 

"  If  ye  please,5'  answered  Dinah ;  for  she  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
this  was  a  third  would-be  wooer. 

"You've  a  pretty ish  little  box  of  a  back-room,  here,'*  remarked  the  farmer, 
quite  naturally,  as  he  seated  himself  with  the  intent  not  to  move  in  a  hurry ; 
"  let  me  see  !  we  shall  want  a  quarter  of  a  stone  of  tenpenny  sugar.  How  much 
will  that  be  ?  You  are  only  lonelyish  here,  now  your  poor  fayther's  gone,  I 
imagine  " — 

"  Two  and  elevenpence :  why  yes,  rayther,"  replied  Dinah ;  "  what'll  be  the 
next  article  ?  " 

"  Quarter  of  a  stone  o?  treacle.  Hah !  "  and  the  farmer  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
"1  know  what  it  is  myself  now.     How  much  is  the  treacle  ?  " 

'•  Eourteenpence  :  that'll  make  four  and  a  penny.  I  see  you've  a  black  crape 
on  your  hat.     Some  near  relation  dead,  lately  ?  " 

"  Yres,"  answered  Broadcast,  "  my  poor  wife.  But  you  know  we  must  be 
resigned55 — and  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  put  it  on  a  table  behind  him — "well, 
we  shall  want  a  few  currants  and  raisins  for  th'  Christmas  week.  It's  a  poor 
heart  that  never  rejoices  you  know." 

"  Very  true,"  granted  Dinah 5  "  currants,  you  said ;  and  raisins.  How  many 
think  ye?  _  Currants  is  a  shilling  a  pound;  and  they're  very  fine  to  year:  the 
best  raisins  isjenpence." 

"  Say  a  couple  o'  pound  of  each,  then  " — 

"That'll  be  three  and  eight-pence ;  seven  and  ninepence  altogether." 
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**  You're  a  capital  reckoner  !  I  wish  I'd  a  head-piece  like  yours  at  hand.  Fm 
quite  at  a  loss,  at  home.    Will  ye  join  me  ?  " 

Dinah  glanced  sharply  at  the  fat  farmer.  He  smiled !  Dinah  took  the  poker 
to  stir  up  the  fire. 

"Is  there  any  other  article  you'll  be  wanting,  think  ye?"  she  asked;  and 
then  bade  the  farmer  f  excuse  her,'  and  hastened  into  the  shop  to  wait  on  a 
customer. 

"Capital! "  mused  Broadcast ;  "Fm  in  possession;  and  that's  nine  parts  out 
of  ten,  in  the  law.  Capital ! "  and  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled ;  "  how 
chop-failed  the  schoolmaster  will  look  when  he  comes !  I've  switched  out 
Switchem,  at  any  rate.  I  must  mind  my  Ps  and  Qs,  though  ;  for  she's  as  sharp 
as  a  hawk.  But  I'll  have  her  consent  before  I  leave  her,  or  my  name's  not 
John  Broadcast." 

Thus  mused  and  thus  resolved  the  farmer.  Meantime  Dinah,  having  waited 
upon  the  customer,  proceeded  to  close  the  shutters  of  her  little  shop,  and  then 
to  close  the  door — going  through  her  work  somewhat  leisurely;  for  now  she  had 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  farmer's  real  errand,  she  wished  him  to  remain  where 
he  was,  that  the  plot  might  thicken. 

"  Seven  and  ninepenee,  I  think  you  said,"  re-commenced  the  farmer,  when 
Dinah  re-entered  the  back-room ;  "you  must  feel  very  lonely  here  by  yourself, 
as  I  was  saying." 

"  Why,  yes ;  rayther  lonely  at  times.  Seven  and  ninepenee :  you're  right. 
But  is  there  nothing  else,  think  ye  ?  " 

"  Seven  and  ninepenee,"  repeated  the  farmer,  and  counted  out  the  money  into 
Dinah's  hand;  "'and  it  must  be  very  confining  for  you,  as  well  as  lonely." 

"  Nay,  I've  been  used  to  the  shop  from  a  child,"  answered  Dinah. 

"But — you  would  n't — have  any  objection  to — to  a — freer,  healthier  sort  of 
life — if — if  you  could — make  up  your  mind  to  a — a  kind  companion  ?  " 

Dinah  laughed,  and  the  farmer  thought  she  looked  so  compliant  that  he  tried 
to  seize  her  hand.  But  Dinah  was  not  disposed  to  have  it  imprisoned  a  third 
time. 

"Not  so  fast,"  said  she;  "I  could  n't  make  up  my  mind  about  a  companion 
in  such  a  hurry  as  some  people." 

"  Well — to  be  sure — it  looks  soon  enough,"  stammered  the  conscience-stricken 
farmer,  "  seven  weeks  is  only  a  short  time  to  be  a  widower  " — 

"  Oh,  oh  ! "  thought  Dinah,  "  seven  weeks !  " 

"  But — you  know — there's  wooing  before  marrying.  We  need  n't  be  wed  for 
a  few  months  to  come ;  but — say  you'll  think  kindly  o'  me,  and  of  nobody  else. 
That's  all  I  ask,  at  present ;  and  I'll  call  and  see  you,  now  and  then,  in  a 
friendly  way." 

Dinah  was  not  disposed  to  offend  a  good  customer  to  the  shop ;  and  began  to 
frame  her  answer  warily. 

"I've  no  objection,  farmer,  to  your  calling— now  and  then,  as  you  say— in  a 
friendly  way — or — or,  to  think  kindly  of  ye  "— 

A  bold,  smart,  London  rap  at  the  outer  door  cut  short  Dinah's  answer,  just 
at  the  point  the  farmer  was  expecting  the  c  nobody  else.3 

"  Come  in !  "  said  Dinah,  instantly. 
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Alderman  Ralph  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Borough  and  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of 
Willowacre.  With  all  ahout  the  Bridge  arid  the  Baronet,  the  Bridge  Deed  and  the  Great 
Scholar,  the  Toll-keeper  and  his  daughter,  the  Fiddler  and  his  virtues,  the  Lawyer  and  his 
rogueries,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  By  Adam  Hornbook,  student  hy  his  own  fireside,  and 
amoug  his  neighbours  when  he  can  secure  the  arm-chair  in  the  corner.  London,  Rout- 
ledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon  Street,  1853. 

A  significant  title  to  a  most  significant  book !  The  Examiner  pronounces 
this  to  be  cthe  best  novel  of  the  season.'  We  endorse  the  criticism.  The  cha- 
racters are  not  over-drawn.  There  is  an  air  of  reality  about  the  whole  story, 
and  as  a  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  period  at 
which  it  is  laid,  it  will  have  a  more  than  transitory  existence.  There  is  a  lack 
of  incident  in  the  first  few  chapters,  but  as  the  plot  thickens,  the  interest  be- 
comes intense,  and  we  own  to  have  sat  long  beyond  the  c  witching  time  of  night ' 
in  our  desire  to  learn  the  conclusion  of  so  fascinating  a  fiction. 

The  book  is  a  model  of  fine  old  Saxon  writing.  And  those  Authors  who 
fancy,  that  force  of  language  consists  in  bandying  big  words,  will  do  well  to 
study  the  simple  but  forcible  style  of  'Adam  Hornbook.'  If 'Adam'  continues 
to  write  books  of  a  similar  character,  he  will,  in  time,  create  a  'school'  of 
readers,  and  do  much  towards  reviving  a  taste  for  the  plain  but  pointed  diction 
of  our  early  writers. 

Following  Fielding's  example,  the  author  has  divided  his  romance  into 
'Books.'  Considerable  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  invention  of  representative 
names.  The  hero  of  the  tale,  an  honest,  generous  Englishman,  " one  of  the 
olden  time ;"  is  c  Alderman  Trueman ' — the  talkative  Town-clerk  is  e  Mr  Pom- 
ponius  Prateweir — the  gruff,  miserly  old  Toll-keeper  is  '  Gregory  Markpence'* — 
and  there  are  many  others  equally  felicitous. 

Isfot  having  space  for  a  sketch  of  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  story,  we  make 
the  following  extract.  We  select  it  more  from  the  reference  it  makes  to  this 
locality,  and  the  extraordinary  ignorance  it  displays  on  the  part  of  a  neighbouring 
clerical  dignitary,  than  from  any  special  conception  it  gives  of  the  general  con- 
tents of  the  Book.  The  Author  thus  describes  the  unobtrusive  piety  of  the  good 
and  revered, 

f  Old  Vicar  of  JFilloicacre.' 

"  Why,  indeed,  should  I  weave  your  name  into  this  worldly  history  ?  It  is  too  pure 
for  such  a  stained  web.  The  worshippers  of  gaudy  colours  would  deem  its  purity  insipid. 
It  might  shame  some  of  your  cassocked  brethren — yet  you  never  spoke  evil  of  them ;  and 
I  will  not  violate  your  example.  I  can  point  them  to  no  large  temporal  or  external  advan- 
tage to  he  gaiued  hy  imitating  you.  It  might  not  strengthen  their  chances  for  securing  a 
richer  benefice,  or  higher  church  honours.  It  might  not  perpetuate  their  names  even, 
beyond  the  succeeding  generation.  Yours  hath  become  dim  already  in  that  parish  where 
you  had  been  iu  every  house,  speaking  there  the  words  of  Life,  as  well  as  in  your  church ; 
where  your  voice  was  heard  beside  every  sick-bed ;  where  your  hand,  so  often  unseen,  was 
helping  every  public  charity ;  where  you  sustained  the  feeble,  guided  back  the  wanderer 
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into  the  right  path,  clothed  the  naked,  fed  the  hungry,  protected  the  orphan  and  the  father- 
less, and  made  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy — even  there  your  name  has  become  dim, 
and  in  a  few  generations  it  may  he  forgotten  altogether.  I  know  it  may ;  for  some  years 
ago  I  met  a  man  who  could  talk  critically  about  the  ballet  and  the  opera :  he  was  the 
parson  of  Houghton-le- Spring,  and  he  had  never,  that  he  could  recollect,  heard  of  the 
name  of  Bernard  Gilpin ;  never  heard  that  such  a  man  once  held  the  same  living ;  and 
did  not  believe  that  any  one  in  Houghton  knew  it— for  he  had  never  heard  any  one  in- 
the  parish  mention  it  I  !  !" 

"  No,  good  Vicar,  I  will  not  write  down  your  name :  you  have  a  better  monument— 
like  Bernard  Gilpin,  and  all  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  :"  the  influence  which 
your  good  spirit  breathed  upon  others,  who  shall  breathe  it  again :  that  influence  which 
lives  when  names  are  lost — which  extends  and  communicates  itself  from  mind  to  mind, 
from  age  to  age,  and  perpetuates  good,  through  all  times,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  evil. 
All  hail  the  saviours  of  the  world  whose  names  are  lost  I" 

Messrs  Routledge  and  Co.  have  been  fortunate  in  selecting  this  as  one  of  the 
first  books  they  issue  under  their  new  arrangement  for  publishing  cheap  novels. 
It  is  a  fitting  work  for  inaugurating  so  bold  and  laudable  an  enterprise. 


Sketches  of  the  Hungarian  Emigration  into  Turkey.  By  a  Honved.  London  1  Chap- 
man and  Hall.     1853. 

Future  Historians  will  point  to  the  heroic  struggle  waged  by  the  Hungarians 
for  national  independence,  as  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  in  the  history  of  this 
century.  The  leaders  of  that  '  Holy-War,'  have  already  been  raised  to  a  common 
platform  with  Wallace,  Tell,  and  Washington.  The  battle  now  being  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  is  watched  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  by  the  en- 
slaved nations  of  Europe.  It  is  but  ( the  beginning  of  the  end ' — the  commence- 
ment of  that  final  fight  that  Napoleon  predicted,  and  which  will  ultimately 
make  Europe  either  c  Russian  or  Republican' !  Austrian  neutrality  is  a  sham, 
and  as  events  wear  on,  she  will  be  compelled  to  throw  off  the  mask.  She  is  Rus- 
sian both  by  interest  and  instinct.  Once  openly  at  war  with  Turkey — Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Poland  start  again  to  life  and  grasp  their  broken  swords  !  The 
conflict  is  not  between  princely  houses.  The  war  is  not  between  aspiring  thrones. 
The  struggle  is  not  one  of  ambition  with  ambition.  Such  contests  sweep  the 
earth  with  desolation,  without  leaving  behind  them  in  the  understandings  of  the 
people  the  smallest  deposits  of  Truth.  But  when  a  nation  eommits  itself  to  a 
battle  for  freedom,  and  wrestles  hard  with  absolutism  merely  as  such ;  whatever 
may  be  the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  and  claim  the  victory  of  swords  whoever  may, 
there  is  a  mental  discipline  going  forward,  which,  when  the  clash  of  arms  shall 
have  ceased,  will  bid  a  calm  defiance  to  the  utmost  force  of  despotism. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  book  before  us.  It  is  the 
narrative  of  a  young  Hungarian  Soldier  who  took  part  in  his  country's  struggle 
for  independence,  and  after  the  unfortunate  dispersion  of  the  patriots,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gorgei  and  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Russia,  sought  refuge  in 
Turkey  and  thence  came  to  England.  It  is  especially  interesting  at  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs.  It  is  written  in  a  free  and  forcible  style,  and  reads  with  all 
the  attraction  of  a  romance.    These  extracts  will  be  read  with  pleasure  :-— 

Bern  at  Temeswar. 
"The  system  of  Napoleon  followed  by  Bern — the  concentration  of  columns — would  per- 
haps have  proved  successful  on  this  occasion,  as  it  had  so  often  done  in  Transylvania, 
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had  the  ground  been  less  unfavourable,  and  ammunition  more  abundant.  But  when  to 
these  deficiencies  were  added  the  demoralisation  of  the  army,  and  the  yast  superiority  in 
numbers  possessed  by  the  enemy,  little  could  be  expected  but  a  glorious  defeat.  Bern, 
knowing  the  importance  of  this  day,  left  nothing  undone  on  his  part,  and  displayed  the 
whole  magnificence  of  his  resources.  With  admirable  coolness,  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
at  each  critical  moment,  yet  without  any  appearance  of  hurry.  His  energy  displayed  itself 
wonderfully ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  observed  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  not  only 
directed  the  necessary  evolutions  and  gave  the  minutest  orders,  but  frequently  fired  off  the 
caunon  with  his  own  hands.  Generally  speaking,  he  sat  amidst  the  iron  shower  that  rat- 
tled by,  calm  and  tranquil,  upon  his  horse,  which  seemed  to  partake  in  some  degree  the 
character  of  his  master  ;  and  those  who  were  near  him  say,  that  a  grenade  falling  three 
paces  off  was  not  observed  by  him,  but  that  the  animal  turned  its  head,  understood  the 
danger,  and  moved  aside  sufficiently  to  place  itself  and  its  master  in  safety.  From  time  to 
time  the  veteran  general  would  raise  one  of  his  hands  (the  other  was  in  a  sling)  to  his 
right  temple,  to  wipe  away  the  blood  of  a  wound,  mixed  with  prespiration,  that  would  have 
obscured  his  vision ;  yet  he  gave  no  other  signs  of  knowing  that  he  was  hurt :  his  whole 
mind  was  bent  upon  the  result  of  this  important  day.  But  it  was  a  hopeless  affair :  the 
odds  of  all  kinds  were  too  great ;  and  as  twilight  thickened,  the  order  for  retreat  was  reluc- 
tantly given,  and  the  retreat  soon  became  a  rout." 

General  Guy  on. 
"  Let  who  will  claim  glory  for  this  victory.  I  know  that  ifs  and  suppositions  are  con- 
sidered in  bad  taste  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  regret  that  Bern  had 
not  many  such  officers  to  execute  his  commands  as  the  English  General,  Guyon ;  and  to  call 
to  mind  how,  at  the  Battle  of  Tyrnau.  that  true  soldier  played  his  part.  He  had  received 
orders  from  Gorgei  to  hold  a  certain  position  to  his  very  last  man  ;  and  with  real  British 
resolution  he  kept  his  ground  for  two  hours,  when,  according  to  the  laws  of  strategy,  he 
ought  to  have  been  driven  back,  or  overwhelmed  in  ten  minutes.  True,  his  battalion  melted 
away  to  a  quarter  of  its  strength ;  the  slaughter  was  tremendous ;  the  flag  went  down 
several  times,  but,  when  one  hand  unlocked,  another  grasped  it,  until  it  fell  in  the  blood- 
streaming  streets,  and  the  three  colours  were  blended  in  one  vast  mass  of  red.  At  Branis- 
ko,  Guyon  displayed  the  same  energy :  when  the  storming  of  the  hill  was  decided,  he  rode 
up  to  some  lagging  officers,  and  cried,  in  bad  German,  <e  Before  the  flag,  gentlemen  !  if  so, 
the  men  will  follow ;  if  not — "  and  he  showed  them  a  loaded  pistol  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  By  his  orders  the  cannon,  charged  with  grape-shot,  were  placed  behind  the 
infantry,  who  were  told  that  in  case  of  hesitation  they  would  be  fired  upon.  Men  who 
know  how  to  act  thus  at  the  critical  moment,  make  the  fortune  of  the  general  whose  plans 
they  execute  \  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  one  brigade  to  be  so  commanded. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mine  Engineering ;  by  G.  C.  Greenwell,  Colliery  Viewer  : 
M.  and  M.  W.  Lambert,  Newcastle  on  Tyne.     1853. 

To  the  general  Student  of  Geology,  and  to  all  engaged  in  Mining  operations,  this 
book  will  be  an  invaluable  acquisition.  It  contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the 
most  useful  and  important  information  to  be  found  in  more  comprehensive  Geo- 
logical Works,  along  with  a  mags  of  valuable  matter,  which  none  but  one  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  Mine  Engineering  could  supply.  The  style  is  lucid  and 
familiar,  and  free  from  unnecessary  technicalities — while  the  Printing  and  Litho- 
graphed illustrations  are  of  the  highest  order.  As  a  Guide  Book  and  Directory 
to  one  of  our  staple  trades,  it  ought  to  be  in  every  Colliery  Office,  Public  Library, 
.and  Mechanics  Institution  in  the  District. 
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WiNLATON. 


"That  day  a'  Hawk's  blacks  may  rue,— - 

They  gat  mony  a  varry  sair  Clanker,  O  : 
Can  they  de  owse  wi'  Crowley's  Crew, 
Frev  a  Needle  tiv  an  Anchor,  0  ?  " 

Old  local  Song 


Op  the  Vulcanic  village  of  Winlaton  (written  Wynlakton  in  the  Boldon 
Book)  little  is  known  till  about  the  year  1690.  There  is  no  record  of  a 
village  previous  to  that  date.  If  one  existed,  it  must  have  been  of  limited 
extent.  Since  then  it  has  risen  to  national  renown.  The  famous  Sir  Ambrose 
Crowley,  in  the  above  year,  fixed  on  it  as  a  suitable  site  for  his  Iron  Works.  He 
first  attempted  to  establish  himself  at  Sunderland  some  eight  years  before,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town  (not  so  wise  in  their  generation  as  their  descend- 
ants) gave  him  but  little  encouragement.  Both  himself  and  his  workmen  were 
voted  nuisances.  In  consequence  of  this  inhospitable  reception,  Sir  Ambrose 
transported  his  Colony  of  Cyclops  to  the  more  congenial  spot  on  which  Winlaton 
now  stands.  This  new  position  offered  many  facilities  for  his  operations.  Ex- 
cellent coal  for  smiths-purposes  abounded  a — living  wras  cheaper — the  climate 
was  healthier,  and  being  between  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Derwent,  the  situation 
was  equally  as  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  Commerce,  as  that  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wear. 

From  this  time  to  the  conclusion  of  the  War  (1815  and  16)  a  large  portion  of 
the  Anchors,  Chain-Cables,  and  other  descriptions  of  Iron  Work  used  by  the 
government  at  the  Naval  Dockyards,  was  manufactured  at  Winlaton  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Swalwell  and  Winlaton-Mill :  the  lighter  articles  being 
made  mostly  at  Winlaton — the  heavier  at  the  two  latter  places.  u  Two  vessels 
of  300  Tons  burthen,55  belonging  to  Sir  Ambrose,  were  constantly  employed  in 
carrying  the  goods  to  London,  where  they  were  deposited  in  large  Warehouses- 
one  at  Greenwich  and  another  in  Lower  Thames  Street.  The  Warehouse  at  the 
former  place  was  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  Palace— 
that  in  Thames  Street  was  at  the  Sign  of  f  The  Doublet,5  "  said  to  have  been  a 
picture  of  the  identical  leather  jerkin  in  which  Sir  Ambrose  worked  when  a 
common  Smith.55 

The  following  advertisement  from  The  Post  Boy,  No.  510  (published  about 


a  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III  Coals  were  wrought  at  '  Wynlatone  5  for  the  e  King's  use.' 
The  price  was  seventeenpence  the  chaldron.  They  were  conveyed  to  Newcastle  in  '  Keles/ 
and  thence  to  London  by  ships — the  sea-freight  being  at  the  rate  of  twelvepence  the  chal- 
dron. When  we  write,  the  price  of  coals  at  Winlaton  is  just  about  as  many  shilling  the 
chaldron,  as  they  were  pence  in  Edward  the  third's  time ! 
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tlio  year  1097  or  09),  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  articles  Mr  Crowley  dealt 
in  at  the  commencement  of  his  bold  enterprise : — 

"  Mr  Crowley  at  the  Doublet  in  Thames  Street,  London,  ironmonger,  doth  hereby  give 
Notice,  that  at  his  Works,  at  Winlaton,  near  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  any  good  Workmen 
that  can  make  the  following  Goods,  shall  have  constant  Imployment,  and  their  Wages 
every  week  punctually  paid,  (viz.)  Augers,  Bed-screws,  Box  and  Sad-irons,  Chains,  Edge- 
Tools,  Files,  Hammers,  Hinges,  Hows  for  the  Plantations,  b  Locks,  especially  Ilo-locks, 
Nails,  Patten  Rings,  and  almost  all  other  sorts  of  Smiths  Ware." 

A  Chapel,  capable  of  containing  300  people  was  built  at  Winlaton,  in  the  year 
1705,  "  on  the  foundation  of  St  Anne's  Chapel,  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Earls  in  1569."  The  workmen  choose  a  Minister  of  their  own,  and  contributed 
for  his  support  from  their  wages,  one  half  farthing  in  the  shilling.  To  the  sum 
so  raised,  the  Proprietors  added  an  annual  gift  of  £10.  Afterwards  a  fixed 
stipend  of  £50  per  annum  was  settled  on  the  Minister,  and  the  Workmen's 
tribute,  amounting  to  more  than  that :  the  surplus  was  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Public  School.  The  Minister  held  no  other  Living,  but  devoted 
himself  solely  to  the  spiritual  tuition  of  the  Workmen,  and  performed  daily  ser- 
vice in  the  Chapel.  It  fell  into  decay  when  the  establishment  was  removed 
from  Winlaton,  and  on  its  site  a  large  School  Room  was  erected.  In  which, 
till  the  present  Church  was  built,  service  was  voluntarily  performed  by  the 
Hector  of  Eyton  and  his  Curates. 

Sir  Ambrose  seems  always  to  have  had  a  strong  desire  to  afford  his  Workmen 
every  facility  for  obtaining  religious  instruction.  For,  in  addition  to  the  above 
Chapel,  he  secured  for  their  special  accommodation  (in  the  year  1703)  a  large 
Gallery  in  Hyton  Church. 

Surtees,  in  his  '  History  of  Durham,'  says : — f<  Sir  Ambrose  was  a  worthy,  hon- 
est, persevering  man,  with  a  sound  head  and  good  intentions,  and  he  seems  to 
have  paid  a  very  laudable  degree  of  attention  to  the  morals,  as  well  as  to  the 
c  creature  comforts '  of  his  Colony.  After  the  works  were  brought  to  answer  the 
proprietor's  view,  a  Code  of  Laws  was  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  and  a  court  of  arbitrators  was  held  every  ten  weeks,  to  determine  disputes 
and  appeals.  Schools  were  established  at  Winlaton,  Winlaton-Mill,  and  Swal- 
well,  where  the  workmen's  children  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
A  Surgeon  also  was  appointed  to  attend  the  whole  body.  When  any  workman 
was  ill  he  had  money  advanced ;  when  superannuated  or  disabled  he  had  a  weekly 
maintenance ;  and  at  his  death  his  family  were  provided  for."  We  wish  we 
could  say,  that  the  successors  of  Sir  Ambrose  manifested  a  similar  anxiety  for 
the  physical  comforts,  and  mental  and  moral  well-being,  of  their  Workmen. 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator  No.  299,  under  date  Eebruary  12,  1712,  ridicules 
Sir  Ambrose  under  the  sobriquet  of  Sir  John  Anvil.  He  describes  him  as 
"  a  person  of  no  extraction,  who  began  the  world  with  a  small  parcel  of  rusty 
iron."  "Having  a  very  happy  genius  for  making  money,  he  was  knighted  in  his 
35th  year,  and  being  bent  upon  making  a  family,  with  a  dash  of  good  blood  in 
their  veins,  married  an  indignant  young  woman  of  fashion,  who  changed  his  name 
to  Enville,  and  confined  him  to  the  cockloft  when  she  had  visitors  of  quality."-— 
"  She  had  no  portion,  but  what  she  wanted  in  fortune,  she  made  up  in  spirits," 
Anvils'  new  relatives  gave  him  the  '  Cold  Shoulder '  at  first ;  but  ultimately  be- 
came so  "  well  reconciled,  that  they  dined  with  him  almost  every  day,  and  bor- 
rowed considerable  sums  of  him  ;  which  his  Lady  Mary  very  often  twitted  him 
with,  when  she  would  show  him  how  kind  her  relations  were  to  him."  "  She 
turned  off  a  parcel  of  very  careful  servants,  who  had  long  been  with  him,  and 
introduced  in  their  stead  a  couple  of  black-a-moors,  and  three  or  four  very  genteel 


b  It  is  said,  that  the  last '  IIoios  *  sent  from  this  Country  to  the  Slave  Plantations  in  the 
West  Indies,  were  made  at  Winlaton ! 
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fellows  in  laced  liveries,  besides  her  French  woman,  who  was  perpetually  making 
a  noise  in  the  house,  in  a  language  which  no  body  understood  except  c  my  Lady 
Mary.'  M  "  She  thought  herself  his  superior  in  sense  as  much  as  she  was  in 
quality,  and  therefore  treated  him  like  a  plain,  well  meaning  man,  who  did  not 
know  the  world.  She  even  dictated  to  him  in  his  own  business,  set  him  right  in 
points  of  trade,  and  if  he  disagreed  with  her  about  any  of  the  ships  at  sea,  won- 
dered that  he  would  dispute  with  her,  when  lie  knew  very  well  that  her  Great- 
Grand-father  was  a  flag-officer/'  "  In  short,  he  was  so  much  out  of  his  natural 
element,  that  to  recover  his  old  way  of  life,  he  would  be  very  content  to  begin  the 
world  again,  and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil" 

There  is  some  discrepancy  between  Addison's  description  of  *  Sir  John  Anvil,' 
and  the  real  history  of  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,  but  there  is  little  doubt  the  satire 
was  meant  for  the  Knight  of  Winlaton. 

Sir  Ambrose  was  knighted  January  1st,  1706.  Served  Sheriff  of  London  in 
1707,  and  died  in  1713,  being  then  one  of  the  Aldermen,  of  that  City,  andM.  P. 
for  And  over.  e 

In  the  year  1816  the  establishment  was  removed  from  Winlaton.  From  that 
time  till  lately,  the  major  portion  of  Messrs  Crowley's  goods,  sent  from  the 
North,  were  made  at  Swalwell  and  Winlaton  Mill.  Now,  however,  they  have 
withdrawn  from  Swalwell  also,  and  their  operations  are  confine cl  to  Winlaton- 
Mill  and  the  Teams. 

The  inhabitants  of  Winlaton,  having  lived  for  above  125  years  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  e  the  Factory'  (as  it  was  familiarity  called),  were  thrown  into  consi- 
derable confusion  at  its  removal.  During  the  time  it  had  existed  it  had  been 
their  sole  support ;  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  they  felt  comparatively 
helpless  when  it  was  gone.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  left  the  village,  and 
settled  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  carrying  with  them  that  skill  and  energy 
for  which  Winlaton  Workmen  have  always  been  celebrated.  Some  settled  in 
Sheffield,  others  in  Rotherham,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Iron  Works 
in  these  towns,  and  in  the  district  around,  owe  their  rise  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  superior  ingenuity  and  information  imparted  by  emigrants  from  Crowley 
and  Co's  workshops.  Others,  however,  remained  in  Winlaton,  and  as  independent 
employers,  have  preserved  and  extended  that  trade  which  Sir  Ambrose  founded 
nearly  200  years  ago. 

The  Winlaton  Smiths  still  maintain  their  ancient  fame,  and  for  the  description 
of  articles  they  manufacture,  they  are  unequalled  by  any  in  the  Kingdom.  Much 
government  work  still  comes  to  the  village,  and  although  the  making  of  '  Hows 
for  the  Plantations,'  has  ceased  with  that  infamous  traffic  for  which  they  were 
intended,  Chains,  Nails,  Hinges,  Patten-Kings,  and  most  of  the  other  goods  enu- 
merated in  Mr.  Crowley's  adrertisment  in  1697,  along  with  numerous  articles  for 
fitting  up  locomotive  and  other  engines,  are  still  made  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  number  of  men  engaged  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  Iron  trade  in 
Winlaton  at  present  is  over  1000,  being  somewhat  more  than  were  employed 
under  the  old  '  Factory.' 


c  In  so  brief  a  space  we  are  only  able  to  give  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  life  of  this  won- 
derful man.  At  some  future  time  we  may  publish  a  more  detailed  account  of  him,  and  the 
Colony  he  founded.  At  a  time  when  so  much  is  said  about  the  '  Organization  of  Labour,' 
the  particulars  of  such  a  social  experiment  as  that  attempted  at  Winlaton  cannot  fail  to  be 


interesting. 
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Letter  I. 

"  If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  ye  tent  it : 
A  chiel's  amang  you,  takin'  notes, 
•     And,  faith  he'll  prent  it." 


September  and  October  1853  will  long  be  remembered  in  every  town,  village  and 
hamlet  on  Tyneside.  The  memory  of  many  a  father,  mother,  brother,  sister  and  friend 
is  associated  with  those  months — the  terrible  months  of  Cholera.  Above  two  thousand  of 
our  neighbours  are  sleeping  in  the  grave,  after  a  brief  but  fearful  struggle  with  this  awful 
malady,  and  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  is  still  heard  amongst  us.  Without 
entering  into  the  subject  further  than  saying  this  :  that  Cholera  is  the  most  deadly  in 
towns,  villages,  and  households  in  a  low  sanitary  condition, — let  us  look  around  and  see  how 
our  towns  are  reading  the  terrible  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  the  experience  of  last  year. 

The  Corporation  of  Newcastle  having  appointed  a  sanitary  committee,  the  venerable 
Dr  Headlam  as  chairman,  they  have  instructed  the  Town  Surveyor  to  '  bore'  in  certain  parts 
of  the  town,  with  the  object  of  procuring  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  the  people, 
from  the  ancient  f  pants '  or  town  pumps.  The  faithless  Whittle  Dean  Company,  in  a 
grasping  and  monopolizing  spirit,  at  one  period  wished  to  insert  a  clause  in  their  act,  to  close 
those  pumps,  and  make  the  town  entirely  dependent  upon  them.  This  company  is,  also,, 
applying  to  parliament  to  go  in  search  of  sources  of  additional  supply,  and  promise  never 
more  to  pump  the  filthy  waters  of  the  Tyne  through  the  bowels  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
new  Town  Improvement  Act  has  been  brought  into  operation  in  Newcastle.  It  contains 
some  good  clauses,  and  will  bring  those  large  blocks  of  new  houses  which  have  lately  been 
1  run  up '  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  Westgate  and  Arthur's  Hill  especially,  under  something 
iike  proper  sanitary  regulations.  Public  meetings  have  been  held  in  many  of  the  parishes, 
at  which  Burial  Boards  have  been  elected,  with  the  object  of  purchasing  land  for  new 
grave  yards  and  Cemeteries — on  half  'consecrated,'  and  half  '  unconsecrated '  ground — out- 
side the  town.  Very  shortly,  and  public  decency  will  be  no  longer  insulted  by  those 
horrible  places  of  interment,  St  John's,  St  Andrew's,  and  All  Saints,  where  the  dead, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  with  pleasant  memories,  are  crammed  into  holes  in  the  midst 
of  crowded  neighbourhoods,  contaminating  the  air,  and  poisoning  the  living.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  intimated  the  intention  of  the  Home  Office  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  late  fearful  mortality  in  Newcastle.  The  enquiry  should 
comprehend  the  entire  district,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  "  fighting-doctors  "  will  not 
be  permitted  to  turn  it  into  a  personal  squabble.  A  laudable  effort  is  being  made  to  raise 
the  requisite  capital — £4000 — for  the  erection  of  a  Model  Lodging  house  in  the  New  road, 
behind  Sandgate ;  most  sincerely  do  we  wish  it  success.  No  town  in  the  kingdom  is  more 
in  need  of  good  houses  for  the  working  classes  than  Newcastle.      Model  lodging  houses 
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*  pay  'in  other  places,  and,  by  improving  the  health  of  their  Inmates,  reduce  the  rates :  an 
all  important  consideration  with  many  !  Six  thousand  pounds  have  been  contributed  by  the 
benevolent  in  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  suffered  by  cholera.  The 
distribution  of  the  fund,  however,  was  very  foolishly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Vicar,  Clergy, 
and  Churchwardens."  Aud,  if  the  newspapers  are.to  be  believed,  "  the  Vicar,  Clergy, 
aud  Churchwardens  "  are  going  to  make  a  mess  of  it ;  the  Vicar,  in  his  High  Church  intol- 
erance, seriously  damaging  the  honourable  reputation  he  won  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
fell  disease. 

Gateshead  promises  to  do  better.  But  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate,  when  will  they  be 
cleared  of  their  abominations  ?  The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Gateshead  Union  have,  we 
regret  to  say,  treated  the  medical  officers  in  the  most  unhandsome  manner.  Cut  down 
their  bills  for  attendance  on  cholera  patients,  and  acted  towards  them  very  much  as  if  they 
had  been  a  parcel  of  impostors,  instead  of  heroic,  brave  men,  who  manfully  fought  with 
disease  and  death  amidst  the  habitations  of  dirt  and  poverty,  while  many  of  those  precious 
'Guardians'  were  '  shivering  io  their  shoes,'  or  flying  from  the  scene,  terror  stricken !  This 
contemptible  transaction  was  very  fitly  concluded  with  a  '  row '  between  the  Clerk  aud 
Vice  Chairman,  in  which  some  pretty  expressions  were  used,  and  the  throwing  of  a  large 
book  at  the  Clerk's  head  nearly  gave  the  Newspapers  a  case  of  manslaughter  or  homicide 
to  record ! 

New  Baths  and  Wash-houses  are  being  built  at  North  Shields,  The  buildings  will  be 
both  useful  and  elegant.  Useful  to  families  especially,  in  getting  rid  of  that  plague  of  a 
working  man's  dwelling,  "  the  washing  day."  North  Shields  is  under  the  Health  of  Town's 
Act :  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  many  of  its  provisions  will  be  shortly  put  in  force.  A 
new  system  of  sewerage  we  understand  is  to  be  laid  down.  Without  it,  the  town  can  never 
be  brought  up  to  the  average  health  of  the  country. 

The  South  Shields  New  Improvement,  and  General  Health  Act,  came  into  operation  on 
the  10th  November.  The  act  gives  power  to  the  Corporation  to  purchase  land  for  a  Ceme- 
etery.  But  only  at  one  place — an  old  quarry-hole  at  Westoe,  on  Dean  and  Chapter  land. 

After  procuring  the  act,  the  committee  visited  the  site  assigned  them  (a  duty  they 
ought  to  have  performed  before) ;  took  a  shovel  and  dug ;  found  it  all  rock ;  and  then 
walked  home  again !  There  was  a  predicament  for  a  company  of  learned  Councillors  to 
be  in,  who  had  been  elected  to  "  manage  the  town."  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Fortunately 
Lord  Palmerston's  Burial  Act  came  to  their  assistance,  and  they  very  magnanimously 
threw  up  their  responsibility,  and  said  "  We  are  not  called  upon  to  make  a  burial  ground, 
let  the  parish  do  it !  "  A  very  nice  way  of  getting  out  of  a  fix  !  The  parish  burial  ground 
will  be  made  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  at  Newcastle.  Contracts  have  been  taken 
for  building  Baths  and  Wash-houses  in  South  Shields.  The  filthy  and  reeking  church  yard 
of  St  Hilda's,  notwithstanding  its  doom  was  pronounced  by  Mr  Grainger  three  months 
ago,  still  yearns  for  more  dead,  and  the  priest  for  his  fees ! 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  "  those  good  men  and  true,"  the  sanitary  Reformers  of 
Hexham,  have  beaten  the  pig-headed  opposition  of  the  "stick-i-the-muds  "  of  that  ancient 
town,  and  that  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill  for  Hexham  is  a  fait  accompli. 

K. 

[We  intend  to  review  the  condition  of  the  villages  next  month — and  from  month  to 
month.  If  their  sanitary  condition  is  not  improved,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  in  exposing 
the  nuisances,  and  the  persons  responsible.  We  have  engaged  a  Sanitary  Commissioner, 
who  will  report  to  us  from  time  to  time  of  the  condition  of  the  district,  and  we  will  report 
to  the  public  in  due  course.] 
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NEWBUHN. 


Tliis  old  village,  which  has  long  been  considered  by  its  more  enterprising  neighbours 
as  a  sort  of  laggard  in  the  cause  of  progress,  has  recently  given  vigorous  signs  of  internal 
life.  The  "  good  old  cause  of  Temperance,"  has  found  there,  lately,  several  warm  and 
energetic  advocates.  G.  Charlton,  G.  Dodd»,  J.  Cowen  Jun.,  and  others,  have, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  proclaimed  teetotal  principles  to  large  meetings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Many  confirmed  drunkards  have  "  thrown  away  the  glass,"  and  enrolled  themselves 
as  soldiers  in  the  cold  water  army.  We  would  suggest  to  our  Newburn  friends,  the  de- 
sirableness of  making  their  victory  sure,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution 
or  Reading  Room  (fitting  adjuncts  to  all  Temperance  Societies),  so  that  when  they  induce 
men  to  cease  frequenting  the  Ale-House,  they  may  have  some  other  place  to  resort  to, 
where  they  will  find  higher  social  intercourse,  and  glean  at  the  same  time  useful  information. 
Get  men  to  cease  drinking,  certainly ;  but  get  them  also  to  begin  thinking,  or  the  work 
of  reformation  is  but  half  accomplished. 

SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

The  Working  lien's  Institute,  in  this  town,  continues  to  pursue  its  career  of  usefulness, 
with  considerable  success. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  society  has  received  an  accession  of  150  members, 
which  with  the  other  names  remaining  on  the  books,  make  a  total  of  upwards  of  250 
members  at  the  present  time.  The  financial  position  of  the  society  has  also  greatly  im- 
proved, and  though  the  expenditure  for  books  and  papers  has  considerably  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  year,  yet  the  Treasurer  shows  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  society.  The 
attendance  at  the  News  Hoom  has  during  the  year  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  number 
of  papers  and  periodicals,  which  consist  of  a  daily  and  twelve  weekly  papers,  besides  a 
liberal  supply  of  periodicals,  has  scarce  sufficed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  members. 
A  considerable  addition  has  this  year  been  made  to  the  Library,  which  though  as  yet 
limited  in  extent,  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  works  in  History,  Fiction,  and 
general  Literature.  The  average  weekly  circulation  of  books  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  upwards  of  80  volumes,  a  number  which  may  be  expected  to  increase  with  continued 
additions  to  the  library. 

BLAYDON. 

On  Nov.-  26,  1853,  this  village  was  lighted  with  Gas,  to  the  manifest  delight  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Gas  Works  are  the  property  of  Joseph  Cowen  and  Co.,  who  originally 
intended  them  for  lighting  their  own  manufactory  alone ;  but  have,  at  the  request  of 
the  inhabitants,  extended  their  establishment,  so  as  to  light,  not  only  Blaydon,  but  the 
other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well.  The  Gas  is  made  from  Cannel  Coal,  and  has 
given  every  satisfaction,  both  as  regards  its  purity  and  brilliancy.  Even  at  starting,  it  may 
not  fear  a  comparison  with  the  Gas  made  by  any  of  the  older  companies  in  the  district — 
the  demand  for  it  has  been  considerable  and  promises  to  increase.  On  December  6th,  a 
large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  Dr  Brown  in  the  Chair.  Resolutions  were  passed,  thanking 
Messrs  Cowen  for  having  offered  their  Gas  to  the  Public,  and  for  agreeing  to  light  the 
Streets ;  the  .meeting  pledging  themselves  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  to  pay  for  the  same. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  supply  of  good 
water.  Another  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  possibility  of  getting  some  better  sani- 
tary regulations  for  the  village,  and  a  third  for  forming  a  Building  Society.  Each  of 
which  Committees  have  to  report  to  a  public  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  same  place  on 
January  2nd,  1854. 
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Blaydon,  thereforo,  we  may  consider  to  bo  *  looking  up.'  Within  two  years  the  inhabi- 
tants have  #ot  a  handsome  and  commodious  Mechanics'  Institution  and  a  Gas  Works — 
the  means  of  procuring  '  more  light,*  both  in  a  mental  and  material  sense  I 

NEWCASTLE. 

Anti-Russian  Meeting. — Tn  no  town  in  the  kingdom  has  the  cause  of  European 
Freedom  warmer  friends  than  in  Newcastle.  When  Hungary  was  waging,  against  such 
fearful  odds,  Jier  gallant  battle  for  independence,  the  inhabitants  of  our  "  canny  toun," 
were  the  first  to  raise  their  sympathizing  voice  on  her  behalf.  When  Kossuth  was  kept  a 
prisoner  at  Kutayeh,  they  were  the  first  to  petition  for  his  liberation.  In  the  spring  of  last 
year,  when  the  mendacious  Menschikoff  commenced  his  intrigues  at  Constantinople,  they 
protested  against  the  insults  thus  offered  to  our  ancient  Ally,  and  urged  the  government 
to  take  prompt  and  decisive  steps  to  maintain  the  honour  and  independence  of  Turkey, 
Had  the  movement  then  made  been  followed  up  by  other  towns,  our  government  would 
have  been  compelled  to  act  a  bolder  part  in  the  recent  transactions  in  the  East. 

On  Dec.  12th,  1853,  they  once  more  recorded  their  decision  against  Russian  aggression, 
and  petitioned  for  more  energetic  measures  being  adopted  by  the  government  in  defence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  meeting  was  convened  by  the  Mayor  (Ralph  Dodds),  in  pur- 
suance of  a  requisition  addressed  to  him  by  120  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Room,  Nelson  Street,  which  was  densely  crowded  by  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  following  M.  P.'s,  W.  B.  Beaumont,  H.  G.  Liddell,  T.  E. 
Headlam,  Wm.  Hutt,  and  J.  B.  Blackett,  assigning  various  reasons  for  their  non-attendance. 
The  first  was  a  homily  on  '  Peace ' — the  second,  a  brief  but  polite  refusal  to  be  present— 
the  third,  a  long  Whig-like  defence  of  negotiations — the  fourth,  a  prompter  declaration  of 
sympathy  with  Turkey — the  last,  a  cordial  expression  of  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  of 
regret  at  being  unable,  from  illness,  to  attend. 

Sir  John  Eife  moved  the  first  resolution,  in  a  brave  and  energetic  speech,  which  was 
warmly  received.  R.  Catcheside  seconded  it,  in  a  short  address  of  much  point  and 
humour. 

George  Crawshay  moved  the  second  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  J.  Cowen  Jun. 

T.  L.  Gregson  (who  has  lived  for  several  years  in  Turkey)  moved  the  adoption  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Queen,  based  upon  the  preceding  resolutions,  and  made  some  pertinent 
remarks  respecting  the  character  of  the  Turks  for  honour  and  truthfulness.  Robert 
Pattinson  Jun.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which,  like  the  former  ones,  was  carried  amidst 
the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  the  "  peace- at-any-price  "  doctrine,  attempted  an  opposition,  but 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  so  manifestly  against  them  that  they  speedily  desisted. 
And,  after  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  and  three  cheers  for  the  Turks,  the 
assembly  dispersed. 

Stipendiary  Magistrate.— -The  Home  Secretary  is  about  to  appoint  a  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate for  Newcastle,  to  administer  'justice'  in  place  of  the  'great  unpaid,'  who  have  hither- 
to done  that  work  in  our  Borough.  There  arc  two  candidates  for  the  situation,  B.  B. 
Blackwell,  son  of  Mr  Blackwell  of  the  '  Courant/  and  J.  P.  Mulcaster,  late  of  Blaydon, 
both  Barristers.  A  memorial  to  Lord  Palmerston  is  being  signed,  praying  him  to  ap- 
point a  man  apart  from  the  locality.  We  are  indifferent  as  to  where  he  belougs,  provided 
he  be  a  man,  whom  our  local  Cliques  are  not  strong  enough  to  crush,  nor  artful  enough 
to  corrupt — who  has  too  much  regard  for  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  the  office  he 
holds,  to  waver  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties — a  man,  who  can  be  severe  yet  simple — 
who  will  "  temper  justice  with  mercy/'  and  whose  character  is  superior  to  the  morals  he 
has  to  enforce, 
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The  Kcelmanf  Fund. — We  regret  to  learn,  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  next  Session 
of  Parliament,  to  deprive  the  Keclmen  of  the  allowance  of  one  farthing  per  chaldron,  on 
all  the  Coals  shipped  in  the  Tyne  ;  which  was  secured  to  them  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
first  vcar  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  In  our  next,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  parti- 
culars of  this  excellent  Society,  and  the  injury  that  would  be  sustained  by  our  hardy  and 
industrious  '  Fresh  water  Sailors,'  if  the  allowance  they  now  enjoy  was  removed.  Mean- 
while, we  counsel  the  Keelmcn  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter,  by  getting  signed 
petitions  to  Parliament  against  the  contemplated  Bill. 

Gas  Light. — An  agitation  has  been  begun  in  Newcastle  (not  before  is  was  necessary) 
for  better  and  cheaper  Gas.  A  t  a  public  meeting  on  the  subject,  held  in  the  Guild  Hall, 
last  month,  Mr.  William  Woods  made  a  most  plausible  speech  in  defence  of  the  Company, 
of  which  he  his  a  leading  Director.  With  many  of  the  statements  he  made,  few  of  the 
inhabitants  will  be  found  to  concur.  All  his  special  pleading  will  not  alter  the  facts,  that 
the  supply  is  inadequate  to  the  demand ;  and  that  the  Gas  is  bad  in  quality  and  high  in 
price.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  capital  of  the  Coal  district  to  tolerate  such  a  wretched 
material.  The  old  adage — "  Shoemakers  children  are  worse  shod  "  is  again  true.  Should 
the  Gas  Company  not  improve  after  this  warning,  the  wide  spread  dissatisfaction  in  the 
town  will  resolve  itself  into  something  more  definite  than  denunciation. 

The  Thorough  Toll.—  Through  the  manly  resistance  of  Mr  Ralph  Stephenson  to  one 
of  the  brutal  collectors  of  this  obnoxious  impost,  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  very  wholesome 
ventilation  in  our  Police  Court.  For  striving  to  enforce  the  payment  of  twopence  too 
much  on  a  cask  of  currants,  the  said  collector  has  been  made  to  pay,  the  sum  of  £2.  15. 
2 !     A  few  more  exposures  of  this  kind  and  its  doom  is  sealed. 

Our  old  cozy  Corporation  has  lately  had  its  propriety  disturbed  by  sundry  attacks 
from  Mr  Alexander  Geo.  Grey,  one  of  the  members.  In  the  discussion  on  the  subject  in 
the  Council  we  certainly  thought  the  Town  Clerk  was  successful  in  his  defence  of  himself* 
But  from  a  visit  paid  by  Mr  A.  G.  Gray  to  the  Home  Secretary,  concerning  "an  inquiry 
into  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,''  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  does  not  consider 
the  matter  settled.  We  wait  anxiously  to  learn  what  new  revelations  are  to  be  made  of 
our  corporate  corruptions.  Meanwhile,  we  recommend  the  working  classes  to  be  more 
active  in  Municipal  matters.  Why  do  they  not  send  men  to  the  Council  who  really  re- 
present their  principles  and  interests  ?  They  have  the  power  to  do  so — why  have  they 
not  the  will?  There  are  abuses  in  our  Corporation  the  removal  of  which  might  put 
within  their  reach  the  means  of  establishing  a  People's  College,  laying  out  public  gardens, 
and  performing  other  works  of  benevolence  and  necessity.  We  urge  them  to  consider,  if 
the  money  squandered  on  Balls  and  such  other  unmeaning  and  barbaric  shows,  could  not 
be  appropriated  to  something  more  useful. 

The  Mechanics'  Institution  held  a  grand  Soiree  last  month.  Could  not  some  means  be 
devised  to  make  this  Institution  a  veritable  Mechanics'  Institution  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  see 
so  many  excellent  books  so  little  read,  as  are  the  dust  covered  volumes  on  its  Library 
shelves. 

The  operatives  of  Newcastle  and  neighbourhood,  have  been  sending  sympathy  and  sub- 
scriptions to  their  fellow  workmen  now  on  Strike  at  Preston. 

Our  Mayor,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  own  "that  he  was  once  a  working  man/'  and  in 
whom,  the  conventionalisms  of  society  seem  not  to  have  destroyed  the  native  indepen- 
dence of  his  character,  very  properly  proclaimed  Dec.  26th  as  a  holiday — Christmas  day 
having  fallen  on  a  Sunday. 
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NORTH  SHIELDS. 

The  Commissioners  sent  here  to  enquire  into  the  electioneering  sins  of  the  Borough  of 
Tynemouth,  have  sat,  heard  evidence  for  and  against  each  party,  and  gone.  Their  report 
will  be  printed — may  create  a  slight  stir  at  the  time — will  then  be  consigned  to  the  obscure 
oorners  of  a  few  libraries,  and  forgotten  ! 

This  will  be  about  the  net  result,  of  all  the  lying  and  equivocation  with  which  the  af- 
fair has  been  cursed  since  its  commencement.  Every  one  in  Shields  knows  that  bribery 
and  intimidation  were  practised,  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  Those  that  did  it  may  hedge 
and  hesitate  as  they  like — the  fact  is  none  the  less  patent. 

The  whole  affair  was  disgraceful.  Disgraceful,  to  the  parties  who  took  the  bribes—to 
those  who  winked  at  their  being  tendered,  and  to  those  who  paid  for  them.  Never  posses- 
sing the  highest  reputation  for  political  purity,  the  Borough  of  Tynemouth  is  now  classed 
in  the  same  category  as  St.  Albans  and  Harwich. 

Of  what  use  are  our  laws  against  bribery  ?  They  are  never  enforced.  Men  bribe  with 
impunity,  and  Society  counts  them  none  the  worse  for  the  act !  There  are  only  two  ways 
of  checking  this  base  practice — either,  by  making  the  suffrage  so  wide  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  even  the  wealthiest  candidate  to  purchase  a  majority  of  the  electors ;  or,  by 
enforcing  to  the  letter  the  laws  against  bribery,  and  looking  upon  both  the  briber  and  the 
bribed  as  we  look  upon  felons, 

A  Sailors'  Home  at  Shields. — The  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  about  to  perform  a 
worthy  act,  and  let  us  honour  the  man  for  it.  Official  returns  inform  us  that,  25,000 
vessels  visit  the  Tyne  annually.  Giving  an  average  of  eight  hands  to  each  ship,  large  and 
small,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  200,000-seamen  employed  in  their  navigation.  There  is 
not  in  all  the  towns  on  the  Tyne,  an  institution  of  a  public  character  into  which  a  Sailor, 
when  ashore,  can  put  his  head,  except  the  *  Lock-up ' !  and  too  many  find  their  way  there. 
Hence  a  ship's  company  who  have  neither  homes  nor  relatives  in  Shields,  have  to  betake 
themselves  to  some  low  lodging  house,  and  from  thence  they  find  their  way  to  the  tavern 
and  the  brothel,  squander  their  money,  and  bring  on  themselves  disease  and  consequent 
misery.  Had  we  space  we  could  detail  such  accounts  of  the  horrible  condition  of  ships 
crews,  after  having  left  the  harbour  for  a  few  days,  arising  from  noisome  infections  break- 
ing out  upon  them,  as  would  appal  persons  unacquainted  with  the  matter. 

Through  the  generous  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  the  means  of  rendering 
such  occurrences  less  frequent,  is  about  to  be  put  within  the  reach  of  our  hardy  but  neg- 
lected seamen.  About  a  year  ago  he  offered  to  build  and  furnish  a  Sailors'  Home  on  the 
New  Quay,  North  Shields,  provided  the  ship  owners  would  contribute  £2,000  to  endow  it. 
This  money  is  forthcoming,  and  the  Institution  will  be  built.  Site  included,  it  is  calculated 
to  cost  the  Duke  £5,000. 

When  alluding  to  this  Nobleman,  we  may  record  another  noble  deed  which  he  has  lately 
performed,  and  with  which  many  of  our  readers  west  of  Newcastle  may  be  unacquainted. 
Those  who  have  lived  on  the  coast,  are  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  horror  that  are 
-  often  witnessed  in  the  Northumberland  fishing  villages,  when  a  fleet  of  fishing  cobles  are 
caught  at  sea  by  a  North  East  gale.  To  be  at  Cullercoats  or  Newbiggin  at  such  times, 
to  hear  the  sad  wailings  of  the  widows^  and  the  fatherless  mingle  with  the  '  hoarse  sea 
roar,'  and  to  see  the  dripping  bodies  of  the  drowned  fishermen  borne  in  procession  to  their 
homes,  are  sights  at  which  the  stoutest  hearts  are  staggered.  Thanks  to  the  generous 
exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  such  scenes  will  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
future.  The  North  East  sea  generally  comes  in  with  great  suddenness  and  fury  on  this 
coast,  and  the  poor  fishermen  are  uniformly  lost  in  the  c  broken  water,'  when  trying  to 
make  the  land.     As  the  "fierce  waves  lash  the  shore,"  their  frail  craft  are  swamped.   The 
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» 
Duke,  and  the  "  Royal  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Shipwreck,"  have  been 
instrumental  in  planting  Life  Boats  and  appointing  crews  at  every  fishing  station  from  the 
Tvne  to  the  Tweed.  Those  boats  go  through  the  '  broken  water '  like  sea  fowl,  and 
when  a  gale  suddenly  springs  up  they  put  off  to  the  cobles  coming  in,  and  almost  invari- 
ably succeed  in  bringing  the  crews  safe  to  shore. 

Wc  are  no  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but  our  sympathies  are  not 
bounded  by  our  political  faith,  and  we  can  render  hearty  homage  to  the  practical  philan- 
thropy of  the  bluff  old  tory  tar.  No  class  of  our  working  men  is  less  cared  for,  than  our 
open-hearted  and  dauntless  Mariners. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that . a  commodious  Public  Room,  is  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
North  Shields.  We  would  have  liked  it  better  had  it  been  unconnected. with  the  Albion 
Hotel.  But  suoh  a  building  is  so  much  wanted  in  the  town,  that  we  can  over-look  the 
neighbouring  inn.  The  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  have  long  promised  the 
public  a  handsome  Hall.      But  they  are  not  over  expeditious  in  their  movements, 

DURHAM. 

The  Workmen  and  the  University.— -We  are  glad  to  learn  that  more  advanced  political 
principles,  are  making  progress  in  this  old  clerical  city.  Amongst  the  working  men  this 
is  especially  manifest.  Being  there  lately  on  matters  appertaining  to  the  Tribune,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  those  who  hold  by  the  democratic  faith,  so  well  organized. 
The  exposure  of  the  political  depravity  of  a  great  portion  of  the  constituency,  made  before  the 
Parliamentary  Election  Committee,  has,  we  understand,  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
producing  this  gratifying  reaction  in  the  public  mind.  Lord  Londonderry  and  his  agents 
have  therefore,  unconsciously  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  political  progress. 
That  these  higher  political  sentiments  may  leaven  the  whole  population,  is  our  fervent 
prayer. 

While  recording  evidences  of  advancement  amongst  those  who  constitute  the  base  of  the 
social  edifice,  we  regret  to  have  to  report  progress  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  those  who 
ought  to  be,  its  ornaments.  As  the  working  classes  are  advancing  in  information  and 
liberality,  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  teachers  of  Truth  are  retrograding.  The  Durham 
University  has  failed  to  realize  the  expectations  of  those,  who,  at  its  foundation,  anticipa- 
ted from  it  something  in  advance  of  the  antiquated  Institutions  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
Mr  Blackett  was  correct  when  he  said  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  doing  its 
utmost  to  equal  the  corruptions  of  the  older  Collegiate  establishments  in  the  kingdom.  It 
apes  their  ancient  forms,  but  with  an  effect  somewhat  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  Jack- 
daw, when  he  stole  the  Peacock's  plumage.  Customs,  in  themselves  absurd  and  useless, 
but  which  age  and  associations  have  rendered  venerable,  may  be  tolerated  at  Oxford  and, 
Cambridge,  but  the  same  unmeaning  formalities  excite  only  ridicule,  when  attempted  to  be 
perpetuated  by  so  youthful  an  Establishment  as  that  at  Durham, 

The  following  circumstance  illustrates  the  spirit  of  those  in  authority  there.  Some  time 
since  a  Debating  Society  was  started  by  a  number  of  the  junior  members  of  the  University, 
On  application  being  made  to  the  Warden,  he  granted  them  the  use  of  the  Divinity  Class 
Room  for  their  meetings.  They  met  weekly,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Society  became 
very  popular  with  all  the  students.  It  was  too  successful !  The  sage  Principals  took 
alarm  at  such  a  rapid  development  of  intellectual  power  among  their  pupils.  Eree  discus- 
sion may  do  well  enough  for  the  mob,  but  it  is  too  plebeian  a  practice  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  College.  True  to  the  instincts  of  his  class,  the  Warden, 
issued  a  mandate  reversing  his  previous  grant,  and  refusing  the  Society  the  use  of  the  Class 
Room  any  longer,  because ;  "Debating  Societies  lead  to  the  formation  of  opinions  before 
young  men  are  capable  of  judging  as  to  their  soundness."     The  old  plea  !     Who  will  say, 
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that  this  Priest  is  not  true  to  his  '  order'  ?  Protestantism  proclaimed,  the  "  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,"  but  that  means  in  the  mind  of  the  University  Authorities  at  Durham  the 
right  to  judge  every  thing,  save  their  ecclesiastical  wisdom,  and  that  is — infallible ! 

OUR  MECHANICS'   INSTITUTIONS. 

We  have  just  received  the  last  report  of  the  Northern  Union  of  3£ec/ianics'  Institutions, 
This  Association  wa,  established  in  June  1848.  Hexham  had  the  honour  of  giving  th« 
initiative  in  the  matter.  Briefly  stated  its  objects  are;  the  interchange  of  opinion  and 
advice  on  the  management  of  Institutions,  the  procuring  of  lectures  at  a  lower  pecuniary 
cost  than  can  be  done  by  isolated  engagements,  the  circulation  of  manuscript  lectures 
amongst  the  smaller  Societies* and  the  gratuitous  admission  to  the  Reading  Rooms  and 
lectures,  of  the  members  of  any  of  the  associated  Institutes,  in  visiting  other  towns. 

There  are  now  28  Institutions  in  the  Union.  Eleven  have  sent  reports  of  their  last 
year's  operations  to  the  Secretary,  from  which  we  learn  that  there  are  in  these  11  Institu- 
tions 21,498  volumes  of  Books  and  2,192  Members.  Their  aggregate  receipts  last  year, 
were  £846,  and  their  expenditure  £9 SO. 

We  believe  we  publish  no  secret,  when  we  say  that  this  Union  has  not  realized  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  It  has  been  a  failure.  This  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any 
want  of  attention  or  industry  in  the  managers,  especially  iu  the  Secretary  Mr  Jos :  L. 
Thornton,  to  whose  labours  the  Union  is  indebted  for  its  present  existence.  But  it  is 
owing  partly  to  the  inactivity  and  indifference  of  the  Institutions  composing  it,  and  partly 
to  the  nature  of  the  Association  itself.  It  aspires  to  do  more  than  jt  is  able,  and  by  its 
operations  being  spread  over  so  wide  a  field,  its  influence  is  lost.  By  its  sphere  of  action 
being  limited,  its  usefulness  would  be  increased.  Let  the  Union  comprise  Tyneside  alone  ; 
or,  let  the  Institutions  between  Newcastle  and  Hexham  form  one,  and  between  Newcastle 
and  Tynemouth  form  another.  Such  local  organizations,  we  are  convinced,  could  be  work- 
ed with  advantage  An  association  aiming  at  the  management  of  so  extensive  and  varied 
a  district,  as  that  comprised  between  the  Tecs  and  the  Tweed  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  Solway  on  the  other,  requires  more  comprehensive  machinery 
aud  larger  funds,  than  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the  northern  counties  are  at  present 
capable  of  furnishing.  We  shall  gladly  correspond  and  co-operate,  with  any  parties  in- 
clined to  commence  such  local  Unions  as  we  have  described. 

THE  BEARD  MOVEMENT. 

It  will  become  the  duty  of  some  future  Sykes,  when  narrating  the  remarkable  events  of 
the  year  1854,  to  record  that  on  January  ]st  a  new  local  magazine  appeared,  and  numer- 
ous Beards  and  Moustaches  began  to  develop  themselves.  For  we  hear  it  whispered,  that 
from  New  Years-day  the  ■  Hairy  Hundred '  are  to  receive  a  sudden  and  triumphant  acces- 
sion of  adherents.  The  bare-faced  practice  of  shaving  'within  an  inch  of  their  life'  every 
morning,  is  to  be  abandoned  from  this  date  by  more  than  another  hundred  of  our  neigh- 
bours. We  are  glad  at  it.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  an  extremely  foolish  fashion,  for 
men  to  scrape  their  faces  as  clean  as  butchers  do  the  hides  of  dead  pigs.  Beards  are  both 
beautiful  and  useful,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  nature  to  shave  them  off.  When  kept  in  proper 
order  they  complete  the  perfection  of  man's  face,  and  the  external  distinction  of  the  sexes. 
Let  your  prim  young  '  ladies'  say  what  they  choose,  a  man  with  a  good  beard  and  whiskers 
is  an  attraction  to  women. 

Dr  Elliotson,  says  "  shaving  was  forbidden  by  Moses,  and  therefore,  according  to  Jews 
and  Christians,  by  God ;  it  was  a  severe  punishment  among  the  Indians,  an  irreparable 
insult  among  the  Germans.  The  Osmanli  swears  by  his  beard,  and  spends  half  his  day 
upon  it.     Shaving  prevails  in  Europe  because  the  Kings  of  France  set  the  example  to  their 
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courtiers,  who  were  followed  by  the  nation,  which  formerly  gave  tne  ton  to  neighbouring 
nations,  and  therefore  was  at  length  followed  by  all  in  this  troublesome  and  unmanly 
fashion." 

Mr  Edwin  Chadvvick  and  Br  W.  P.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  brought  the  subject  before 
the  medical  section,  engaged  on  sanitary  enquiries  at  the  York  meeting  of  the  British 
Association.  The  former  gentleman  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  French  Army,  who  are  all  men  with  fine  beards, 
being  almost  entirely  free  from  afFections  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages ;  and  from  having 
observed  that  some  blacksmiths  who  wore  beards  and  moustaches,  had  the  hair  about  their 
mouth  discoloured  by  the  iron  dust  caught  on  its  way  into  their  lungs.  An  intimate  friend 
of  ours,  was  afflicted  for  years  with  a  sore-throat,  which  .all  the  medical  skill  of  the  dis- 
trict could  not  cure.  On  the  advice  of  a  Polish  Exile  he  ceased  to  shave,  and  his  throat 
has  never  been  bad  since! 

From  many  other  testimonials  to  the  value  of  the  beard  to  artisans,  we  submit  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  Carlisle  workman,  to  the  Leader.  "  As  one  among 
many  artisans  who  have  experienced  great  relief  and  comfort  through  the  adoption  of  beard 
and  moustaches,  I  think  the  least  thing  I  can  do  in  return  is  to  recommend  their  adoption 
among  my  brethren  in  labour,  as  greatly  contributing  to  purify  deleterious  air,  and  guard 
the  lungs  from  the  various  particles  which  fly  about  from  the  substances  they  use  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  various  trades.  Belonging  to  a  very  dusty  trade  myself,  which  more- 
over, requires  confinement  in  hot  rooms,  I  suffered  greatly  in  my  shaVen  state  from  a 
severe  aud  constant  cough,  often  attended  by  painful  attacks  of  quinsey  and  rheumatism  of 
the  jaws,  which  combined,  as  they  usually  were,  reduced  me  to  a  very  pitiable  condition ; 
whereas,  I  have  worn  a  beard  now  for  four  months,  and  these  ugly  maladies,  which,  during 
the  reign  of  my  razor,  persisted  in  troubling  me  with  at  least  a  monthly  visit,  have  not 
yet  renewed  their  acquaintance,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  need  hardly  say.  Besides,  my 
cough  has  nearly  gone,  and  my  lungs,  in  consequence,  enjoy  a  peace  they  have  for  years 
sighed  after  in  vain.  This  true  statement  speaks  for  itself.  It  makes  my  beard  a  sacred 
appendage  in  my  eyes,  which  all  the  jokes  and  jibes  I  am  continually  favoured  with  shall 
not  cast  down  from  its  eminence.  Doubtless  the  jokers  will  be  converted  in  due  time; 
meanwhile  I  beg  to  say  to  them,  that  I  have  found  the  joke  of  lusty  health  preferable  to 
that  of  Mrs  Grundy." 

LECTURES. 

C.  D.  Collet,  the  able  and  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Taxes  on  KnoivledyeP  will  visit  the  North  of  England  about  the  end  of  January.  He 
will  lecture  in  Newcastle  and  at  Blaydon,  and  will  be  happy  to  communicate  with  any  one 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  important  subject  he  is  agitating. 

JFm.  Hale  Jan.,  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Times  made  so  con- 
spicuous not  long  ago  in  connection  with  celebrated  Rocket  Case  at  Rotherhithe,  will  also 
be  in  Newcastle  in  a  few  weeks,  on  behalf  of  "  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy."  His 
object  will  be  to  spread  information  respecting  the  said  Society  and  to  solicit  subscriptions. 
He  will  probably  address  one  or  more  public  meetings  in  the  District. 

William  Ifaccall  and  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Bamett,  of  Evesham,  are  each  engaged  to 
lecture  in  the  towns  on  Tyneside  during  the  months  of  January  and  February.  Mr 
Maccall's  name  is  sufficiently  well  known,  to  secure  him  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  who 
love  courage  and  sincerity  and  reverence  genius.  Mr  Barnett  is  a  younger  man,  and 
less  known,  but  we  can  testify,  to  his  being  no  less  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  earnest  and  faithful  men.  Communications  for  any  of  the  above  gentlemen,  may  be 
addressed  to ;  or,  enquiries  as  to  their  terms  for  lecturing,  may  be  had,  on  application  at 
the  Northern  Tribune  Office. 
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THE  NEW  REFORM  BILL  AND  THE 
WORKING   CLASSES. 


JfiE  are  to  have  a  'New  Reform  Bill/  What  its  provisions  are  to  be,  time 
^|J|i|fc  must  tell.  As  yet  no  one  possesses  any  positive  information  on  the 
^Sw  subject.  From  a  'Coalition  Cabinet/  we  can  however  expect  only  com- 
promises. But  whatever  it  proposes,  our  duty  is  plain.  Let  us  declare  for  right 
as  right,   and  never  doubt  the  issue. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  name  of  chartism  convulsed  the  land :  now  all  that 
remains  of  it  is  scarcely  the  echo  of  a  name. 

Within  that  time  how  many  measures  have  been  carried  against  Government, 
by  the  middle-classes.  And  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  triumphed  against  both 
Government  and  Working-classes :  against  at  least  the  active  portion  of  the 
working-classes,  the  Chartists. 

Why  is  this  ?  The  means  pursued  by  the  two  classes  have  been  much  the 
same.  Enrolment  of  members,  subscriptions  of  funds,  lots  of  stump  oratory. 
Members,  funds,  orators, — and  pertinacity  :  Chartism  had  all.  It  had  even  a 
powerful  Press  on  its  side.  Why  should  the  very  means  which  won  the  triumph 
of  the  Free-traders  be  all  thrown  away  in  the  struggle  of  the  Working- Classes  ? 

Because  they  are  the  working-classes.  Because  the  means  which  may  avail 
for  one  class  will  not  serve  the  other. 

Indeed  it  was  not  the  mere  talking  and  subscribing  that  won  Free-Trade ; 
but  the  reserve  behind  talking  and  subscribing.  The  Government  knew  what 
would  happen  next.  A  strong  opposition  in  Parliament,  to  become  at  length  a 
majority  and  unseat  the  Government.  The  talkers  and  subscribers  were  fast 
working  to  that  end :  and  then  Government  wisely  gave  way. 

The  Chartists  talked  as  largely  as  the  Leaguers ;  they  subscribed,  too,  freely 
enough  at  first :  but  they  had  no  reserve.  When  they  had  talked  their  largest 
and  subscribed  their  last,  there  was  an  end  of  all.  That  the  Government  knew 
too;  and  acted  accordingly.     They  knew  that  'hard  words  break  no  bones/ 

The  chartists  have  been  altogether  on  a  wrong  tack.  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  not  always  sauce  for  the  gander.  The  middle-classes  have  a  power  in 
the  State ;  the  working-classes  have  not.  The  first  have  only  to  persist  in  cer- 
tain constitutional  courses  provided  for,  or  permitted  to  them,  and  in  time  they 
must  succeed.  For  the  others  there  is  no  constitutional  course  provided,  except 
the  '  windy  recreation '  of  grumbling  till  they  are  tired. 

And  yet  the  Chartists  undertook  to  carry  their  point  ■  by  constitutional  means/ 
kept  honestly  to  that  to  the  very  last ;  and  at  the  same  time,  having  no  consti- 
tutional power  themselves,  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  those  who 
had  constitutional  power.    Failure  came  as  a  natural  consequence. 
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They  had  (and  they  have)  only  this  alternative  :  to  obtain  their  object  consti- 
tutionally by  the  aid  of  the  middle-classes ;  or  without  them,  unconstitutionally, 
—by  rebellion. 

The  first  method  they  refused ;  for  the  second  they  never  prepared.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  zealots,,  the  people  never  even  seriously  contemplated 
such  a  step.  And  yet  the  resolve  to  dare  rebellion,  or  something  tantamount  to 
rebellion,  was  their  only  chance  of  making  their  exclusive  agitation  of  any  avail. 
After  November,  1.839,  the  Government  felt  secure  on  that  head. 

The  position  remains  the  same.  Mostly  unused  to  arms,  utterly  untrained  and 
undisciplined,  without  sufficient  dependence  on  themselves  or  one  another,  the 
working-classes  of  this  country  are  in  every  way  unfit  for  rebellion.  They  are 
equally  unfit  for  the  passive  resistance  which  might  answer  as  well  as  action. 
A  simultaneous  strike  throughout  the  country  could  result  only  from  a  close 
system  of  organization,  built  upon  utmost  confidence  of  man  in  man.  There  is  so 
little  approach  to  this  that  any  thing  more  than  a  partial  strike  has  never  been 
achieved  even  in  the  narrowest  trade.  And  to  sit  down,  with  folded  arms,  (as 
some  patient  Hindoos  might  do)  on  respectable  door-steps  or  at  prison-gates, 
calmly  affronting  the  law's  worst,  only  waiting  till  justice  should  be  done  them : 
this  passive  resistance,  which  would  be  as  effectual  as  any  armed  revolt,  requires 
an  extent  of  moral  courage,  of  persistent  will  and  mutual  dependence,  which 
would  fit  the  resisters  for  insurrection  or  any  thing  else.  The  working-classes 
are  not  prepared  for  this.  It  will  not  be  this  generation  which  wilj  so  win  its 
freedom,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

Are  we  then  to  give  up  all  hope  of  enfranchisement  for  a  generation  to  come  ? 
No,  truly :  but  we  must  take  the  likelier  means  of  getting  it. 

Since  we  are  not  ready  for  the  unconstitutional  method,  (1848  gave  proof 
enough  of  that)  we  must  try  the  constitutional :  only  we  must  try  it  constitu- 
tionally. In  fine,  as  we  have  not  power  enough  by  ourselves,  we  must  lean  on 
those  who  have  it,  on  the  middle-classes. 

The  working-classes  may  find  less  difficulty  in  submitting  to  this,  since  they 
seek  no  particular  grrce  for  themselves.  Theirs  is  not  a  class-object,  but  a 
national  object.  It  is  not  the  concession  of  a  privilege  to  certain  of  the  Mower 
orders';  but  a  requirement  that  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  nation  the  ' lowest' 
shall  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  he  may  fulfil  the  duty  of  a  freeman,  the 
long-forgotten  duty  of  patriotism. 

Then  the  question  arises  ; — Upon  what  terms  will  the  middle-classes  ally  with 
the  working  classes  ?  To  this  several  answers,  have  been  given.  Joseph  Sturge 
and  others  in  1 848  renewed  an  offer  to  consent  to  the  principle  of  the  Charter — 
Universal  Suffrage.  The  Chartists  would  not.  Now  the  only  active  party 
among  the  middle -classes  is  the  '  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Reform  Associa- 
tion/ which  desires  some  ill-defined  and  juggling  rate-liability  as  the  basis  of  the 
franchise:  confessing  that  they  would  keep  out  an  immense  number  of  the 
people.  As  all  efforts  to  get  this  party  to  go  for  the  right  of  all  to  representa- 
tion have  failed,  the  working-classes  cannot  join  them  without  a  most  dishonest 
abandonment  of  principle. 

Neither  will  it  be  of  any  use  to  invite  the  adhesion  of  the  middle-classes  to 
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the  form  of  the  Charter.     Call  it  prejudice,  call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  certain 
that  the  middle-classes  will  never  call  themselves  Chartists. 

But  the  principle  of  tho  Charter  is  held  by  many  of  even  those  who  are  most 
inveterate  against  the  name  and  the  form.  We  must  ally  on  such  terms  as  we 
can.  After  all,  the  Charter  was  not  framed  as  a  political  Shibboleth.  They  who 
drew  it  up,  did  so  in  answer  to  the  taunt — '  Your  Universal  Suffrage  is  so  im- 
practicable, you  could  not  even  bring  it  to  work.'  They  did  not  mean  to  refuse 
the  suffrage  unless  accompanied  with  all  those  provisions. 

The  franchise — freedom  of  choice,  for  all  and  from  all — that  is  what 
wc  want.  How  that  may  best  be  managed  we  may  settle  when  the  time  nears 
for  getting  it  at  all.  Let  us  first  try  how  strong  a  power  wc  can  get  for  our 
main  principle. 

The  more  the  object  is  simplified,  the  fewer  the  conditions  of  union,  the  more 
likely  are  we  to  get  numbers.  There  are  men  who  would  advocate  universal 
suffrage,  but  who  will  not  agree  to  the  ballot ;  some  would  have  triennial  parlia- 
ments; others  dissent  from  payment  of  members;  others,  again,  think  the 
Charter  division  of  districts  by  no  means  perfect.  Suppose  we  held  to  all  the 
points,  and  the  Charter  came  before  the  House,  and  we  could  carry  it  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  more  of  the  points, — would  wc  advize  our  friends  in  the 
House  not  to  vote  for  any  thing  but  the  whole  Bill  ?  What  wc  would  consent 
to  under  such  circumstances,  we  have  the  more  reason  for  now,  when,  unless  we 
can  gain  a  numerous  and  powerful  reinforcement,  there  is  no  chance  of  carrying 
even  a  single  point. 

There  are  men  enough  in  this  country,  convinced  of  both  the  justice  and  expe- 
diency of  manhood  suffrage,  to  carry  that  measure  against  a  stronger  government 
than  the  miserable  drivellers  now  in  office  in  one  year. 

Why  do  they  not  carry  it  ?  Because  those  who  move  (a  few  of  the  working- 
classes)  are  powerless  alone,  and  yet,  by  stickling  for  a  name,  a  form,  or  a  detail, 
persist  in  deterring  those  who  have  power  and  some  wish  to  help  them.  Because 
those  of  the  working-classes  who  are  not  apathetio  are  foolishly  exclusive ;  and 
those  of  the  middle-classes  who  care  about  the  matter,  do  not  care  enough  to 
contend  against  that  exclusivencss. 

In  this  state  of  division  lies  imminent  danger  to  the  commonweal :  the  danger 
of  a  partial  reform  (which  is  always  equivalent  to  the  extension  of  an  abuse) : 
the  c reform*  sought  by  those  who  hope  to  'garrison9  Power  and  Place  against  the 
People;  the  'reform'  which  shall  make  one  half  the  nation  masters  and  the  other 
half  helots ;  which  shall  be  not  a  step  in  our  progress  toward  a  social  revolution, 
toward  national  regeneration, — but  a  preparation  for  enmity  between  class  and 
olass,  for  a  servile  war,  and  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

While  men  of  principle  are  divided  upon  points,  the  men  without  principle 
make  way.  Before  a  national-party  the  factions  would  have  no  chance.  Un- 
furl then  the  people's  banner !  Let  our  demand  be  for  a  free,  fair,  and  full 
representation. 
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SONGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


There  is  no  taste  so  universal  as  the  taste  for  Music.  The  wild  denizens  of  the  Forest, 
and  the  effeminate  votaries  of  Fashion  equally,  own  its  power  and  yield  to  its  inspiration. 
No  Idea  can  be  said  to  have  reached  the  hearts  of  a  People,  until  they  have  given  it  utter- 
ance in  Song.  Yet  how  many  of  our  noblest  National  Airs  are  still  united  to  sickly  and 
unmeaning  doggrel ;  while  the  words  of  others  are  absolutely  sensual  and  indecent  ?  Wine 
has  been,  too  often,  the  theme  of  our  song  writers.  Strange  that  emotions  which  alone 
can  spring  from  spirits  refined  and  free,  should  so  frequently  be  found  connected  with  de- 
bauchery and  drunkenness !  "What  an  invaluable  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  Popular  .Regene- 
ration Song  might  become,  were  sentiments  of  freedom,  heroism,  fraternity,  and  love  allied 
to  '  sweet  sounds' !  By  attaching  fitting  words  to  some  of  our  Popular  Melodies,  we  shall 
strive  to  inspire  higher  and  healthier  social  feelings;  and  c destroy  custom  by  custom.' 


SMALL    SERVICE. 

Air — "  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed!' 

The  monarch  boasts  his  pride  of  place, 

His  throne  and  jewel5  d  crown ; 
And,  drag'd  behind  the  wheels  of  Fate, 

The  conqueror  wins  renown  : 
We  claim  nor  crowns  nor  warrior  wreaths,— 

Yet  win  we  what  we  can — 
The  garland  Honour  gives  to  him 

Who  serves  his  fellow  man. 

Be  ours  to  heal  the  wounded  heart, 

To  lift  the  mourner's  head, 
To  stand — like  angels  bearing  peace — 

Beside  the  sick  man's  bed,— 
Be  ours  to  soothe  the  widow's  grief, 

To  rear  the  orphan  brood, — 
Nor  care  though  Fame  forget  to  say 

The  Greatest  are  the  Good. 

No  Castles  crown  our  mountain's  brow, 

No  blood  hath  stain'd  the  dale, — 
Yet  through  our  fields  the  song  shall  flow 

Of  deeds  that  never  fail. 
The  tiny  rill  that  floods  the  lake 

An  infant's  step  may  span : 
So  fill  we  Life's  unfathom'd  depths 

With  cheerful  help  to  man. 

W.  J.  Lintok. 
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THE   MONTH. 

(From  December  2otk  to  January  22ftdJ 


THE  WAR. 

The  year  of  war  is  come  at  last.  Will  the  coward  lords  of  Western  Europe 
be  able  to  patch  over  the  volcano  now  bursting  at  their  feet  ?  Little  hope  for 
them.  The  Russian  war  against,  not  Turkey  only,  but  Europe,  is  no  longer  to 
be  evaded.  Nicholas  and  John  Bright  may  still  call  it  'peace',  but'  there  is  no 
fool  so  foolish  as  to  believe  them  now.  It  was  only  for  pacific  purposes  that 
Russia  seized  the  Danubian  Principalities  ;  it  was  only  in  self-defence  that  her 
armies  met  the  Turks  and  fought  them  upon  Turkish  territory ;  it  was  only 
moral  force  when  Russian  fire-ships  sought  to  destroy  the  peacefully-combined 
fleets  of  Aberdeen  and  Napoleon.  Our  statesmen  found  no  casus  belli,  and 
quietly  pursued  their  amicable  intervention,  which  answered  so  admirably  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  time  for  the  invasion  of  Turkey  and  of  soothing  the 
natural  fears  of  the. amiable  Coburg,  who  may  be  called  an  English  Prince,  but 
whose  prepossessions  are  all  German,  who  himself  is  cousin-German  to  the  Tzar. 
But  now  War  has  come  in  earnest.  Nicholas  knows  what  poltroons  are  'oppo- 
sed' to  him  and,  enraged  at  Turkey  for  showing  pluck,  will  play  out  his  game  : 
'Turkey  or  war!  Western  Europe',  on  its  knees  before  him,  sobs  out  through 
an  English  minister,  — f  0,  take  Turkey  !  and  spare  our  Royal  Eamilies  !'  But 
Turkey  herself  has  spoiled  the  bargain. 

The  New  Year  comes  sadly  in,  with  English  Cowardice  stamped  too  plainly 
on  its  brow.  When  the  Tzar — as  if  determined  to  be  insolently  wrong  both  in 
his  quarrel  and  the  manner  of  his  quarrel — had  savagely  destroyed  the  Turkish 
town  of  Sinope,  and  the  Turkish  fleet  in  harbour  there,  an  English  fleet  found 
no  other  occupation  than  to  carry  lint  to  the  wounded,  and  to  watch  that  the 
Turks  themselves  should  not  avenge  the  injury.  While  the  Turks,  an  expiring 
nation,  fight  like  heroes,  England  in  the  plenitude  of  her  strength  stoops  to  be 
the  tool  of  a  few  princely  intriguers,  insulting  her  ally  with  eowardliest  recom- 
mendations of  submission,  afraid  to  provoke  the  Power  that  will  ere  long  compel 
her  to  fight  for  very  life. 

Last  year  closed  with  the  murderous  attack  upon  Sinope.  The  new  year 
which  should  have  been  ushered  in  by  hearty  cries  of  England  to  the  rescue — 
by  cannon  shotted  to  the  mouth,  saw  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  but  a  renewal 
of  negociations  intended  only  to  deceive  the  peoples,  and  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish people  themselves  a  little  slow  anger  at  being  deceived  so  discreditably. 
The  assistance  of  the  British  and  Erench  fleets  was  at  first  refused  to  the  Porte. 
They  have  since  entered  the  Black  Sea,  only  in  time  to  be  tempest-tossed,  with 
strict  orders  to  avoid  a  battle.  But  the  war  on  land  is  not  to  be  stayed  by  dip- 
lomacy. All  Turkey  is  preparing  for  the  death-struggle ;  the  government  has 
rather  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  population,  the  merest  rumour  of  peace 
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occasioning  a  riot  at  Constantinople.  Although  the  weather-compelled  with- 
drawal of  the  Turks  to  the  hither  side  of  the  Danube  for  some  time  moderated 
hostilities  in  the  Principalities,  the  war  has  not  nagged  elsewhere.  The  Turks 
indeed  have  suffered  reverses  in  Asia,  but  Schamyl,  the  Circassian,  has  had  his 
wonted  success;  and  the  last  accounts  are  of  Wallachia  rising  against  the  occu- 
pants ;  and  of  a  severe  defeat  of  the  Russians  by  the  Turkish  army,  on  the  9th 
of  January,  after  a  four  days'  battle,  at  Kalafat,  on  the  Wallachian  side  of  the 
Danube. 

Some  few  isolated  facts  tell  sufficiently  the  story  of  the  war.  Persia  instiga- 
ted by  Russia  lias  declared  against  England  and  Turkey ;  but  our  agent  has 
managed  to  restore  our  friendly  relations  there.  Sweden  also,  it  is  said,  is  insti- 
gated to  shut  her  ports  to  British  ships  :  the  royal  family  of  Sweden  being  of 
course  as  obsequious  as  all  other  royal  families,  the  people  counting  for  nought. 
Prussia  is  requested  not  to  publish  accounts  of  Russian  operations.  Austria 
will  not  go  against  the  Tzar.  Offers  are  made  to  Louis-Bonaparte,  to  detach 
him  from  his  alliance  with  England, — promises  of  throwing  over  the  Bourbons 
whose  two  branches  have  just  been  'fused'  (confusion  to  them !),  of  recognizing 
his  'dynasty'  in  France,  and  of  sharing  with  him  the  spoils  of  Europe.  Russian 
troops,  all  that  can  be  spared  from  Poland,  are  marching  toward  the  Danube  ; 
and  while  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  send  reinforcements  to  the  Sultan,  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry  issues  in  the  name  of  England  the  following  dastardly  manifesto. 

'The  undersigned  Ambassador  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  accordance  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  has  the  honour'  (say  ignominy)  'to  make  known 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  that  the  governments  of  the  four  powers  having  still  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  does  not  regard  the  thread  of  negocialions 
as  broken  by  the  declaration  of  war'  a  ........ 

or  the  massacre  of  Sinope,  or  the  battles  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

But  sleeping  or  awake  the  'Philistines  are  upon'  us.  It  is  war,  whatever  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  may  pretend  or  say.  It  is  war :  what  war  shall  it  be  ?  A  few 
words  from  Mazzini  tell  us  what.    Should  we  let  such  words  die  idly  ? 

This  ought  to  he  expressed  in  all  resolutions  calling  for  war —  for  the  sake  not 

ONLY  OP  PROTECTING  TURKISH  INDEPENDENCE,  BUT  ALSO  EOR  PUTTING  ONCE  AND  EOR 
EVER  A  STOP  TO  SIMILAR -CAUSES  OF  WAR  BY  ESTABLISHING  THE  PRINCIPLE  THAT  NO 
ENCROACHMENTS  ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  NATIONS  WILL  EVER  BE  ALLOWED.' 

Is  this  more  than  England's  business  ?  Or  is  it  more  than  Englishmen  of 
whatever  politics,  so  long  as  they  are  honest  men,  can  agree  to  insist  upon  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 
First,  and  not  least  in  importance,  is  the  rumour  spread  everywhere  of  Prince 
Albert's  unconstitutional  (we  believe  that  is  the  proper  word),  if  not  unconsti- 
tutional,  offensive  meddling  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Morning 
Jflrrrfizer  says  it  is  so  ;  and  the  Standard  confirms  the  assertion ;  and  the  Morn- 
ing Herald  assures  us  that  there  is  'a  third  key  to  the  royal  despatch-box';  and 
the  Tunes  Correspondent  reports  that  at  Vienna  it  is  common  talk.  And  in  Lon- 
don streets  it  is  the  same.     The  very  boys  about  'Change  call  out — 'Prince  Al- 

*  Note  of  the  lour  Powers, — Pera,  Pec.  12. 
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bert  to  the  Tower! ' — while  gossips  whisper  that  he  and  Palmerston  may  go  to- 
gether for  selling  England  to  the  Tzar.  Eor  why  should  the  Prince  interfere  ? 
Is  not  the  Cabinet  always  ready  to  take  care  of  the  European  Family  ? 

The  remainder  of  our  news  need  not  occupy  much  space: — Heavy  falls  of 
snow  have  blocked  up  the  railways,  and  severe  storms  strown  the  north-east 
coast  with  wrecks.  Worse  storms  and  hinderances  have  vexed  our  industry  : 
the  Strike  of  the  Lancashire  operatives  still  continuing  with  fiercer  determina- 
tion on  both  sides ;  unless  indeed,  while  we  are  writing  this,  a  Conference  called 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  may  have  brought  the  quarrel  to  a  conclusion.  Much 
honour  to  that  Society  if  its  good  purpose  might  be  carried  out ;  but  what 
government  is  that  which  leaves  two  great  classes  of  society  for  months  in  a 
state  of  duel,  and  never  interferes  either  to  part  them  or  adjust  their  difference, 
or  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  State  from  the  mischief  which  results  to  all  from 
any  wrong  done  or  suffered  by  a  part  ?  And  where  are  our  bishops  while  the 
fight  proceeds  ?  Where  the  dissenting  clergy — our  re-reformed  bishops  ?  fO, 
religion  attends  to  the  other  world.5  The  sooner  then  we  have  done  with  such 
mock  religion  the  better  :  for  time  is  the  first  chapter  of  eternity,  and  it  is  not 
religion  which  unties  the  one  from  the  other.     Religion  is  a  binding  together. 

Bread  riots  have  disgraced  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter ;  but  what  wonder, 
when  we  leave  our  population  little,  because  high  priced,  food  for  their  bodies, 
and  less  at  any  price  for  their  souls,  that  the  only  lucid  intervals  their  brutality 
can  know,  is  to  involve  others  in  their  own  suffering,  If  we  will  not  suffer  the 
equality  of  Christ  in  our  relations  between  man  and  man,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prized at  having  to  go  through  the  equality  of  Cain.  Bread  or  bullets.  Justice 
or  the  other  vengeance.  Parliament  might  note  it,  could  Parliament  be  reform- 
ed ;  or  the  people  do  it  themselves,  finding  out  the  impotence  of  Parliaments. 

Royal  Commissioners  are  inquiring  very  voluminously  into  the  abuses  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  so  some  day  there  will  be  farther  talk  of  reforming 
that ;  our  Home  Secretary  has  also  told  the  Universities  to  prepare  for  tinkering. 
Our  ambassador  in  Spain  has  been  amusing  himself  as  second  in  a  duel, — the 
duelists  also  ambassadors — seeing  nothing  unseemly  in  a  private  quarrel. 
In  Scotland  they  are  associating  to  reform  the  Lion  and  Unicorn, — and  much 
vigour  is  manifested  on  the  great  Kilt  question :  a  discussion  as  to  the  propriety 
or  picturesqueness  of  going  without  breeches.  In  Ireland  the  few  liberal  leaders 
abuse  the  English  for  the  misdoings  of  their  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  rulers. 
In  Baden  the  Jesuits  are  busy  ;  desolation  prevails  in  Rome ;  in  Piedmont  they 
are  talking  Constitutionalism  almost  like  English  Whigs ;  in  Portugal  they  have 
lost  their  Queen — a  loss  that  would  be  a  gain,  if  she  was  not  replaced  by  a  boy- 
king,  who  is  sure  to  be  no  better  than  his  breed;  in  America  they  are  congratu- 
lating the  escaped  Lish  rebel  Mitchell — (would  that  O'Brien  had  escaped  with 
him!),  and  continuing  their  republican  slave  huntings  and  democratic  pro- 
slavery  persecutions  (the  last  note-worthy  matter  being  a  sentence  of  six  months'  ■ 
imprisonment  passed  on  a  lady,  one  Mrs  Douglas,  for  teaching  negroes  to  read 
and  write  (wicked  unchristian  woman!);  and  in  China  the  Tatar  dynasty  is 
going  out,  marking  its  retreat  with  blood.  Would  that  European  dynasties 
might  be  as  swiftly  doomed  ! 
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Bv   \V.  J. 'Linton. 


Francis  Drake  was  born  in  1545,  at  Tavistock,  Devonshire.  His  father, 
being  likely  to  be  called  in  question  for  his  religion  as  a  protestant,  in  the  days 
of  persecution  fled  from  Devonshire  into  Kent.  When  better  days  arrived  he 
obtained  an  appointment  'among  seamen  in  the  king's  navy  to  read  prayers  to 
them;'  and  soon  afterward  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  made  vicar  of  Upnor 
church  upon  the  Meclway;  the  road — says  Camden — where  the  fleet  usually 
anclioreth.  Here,  'by  reason  of  his  poverty,  he  put  his  son  to  the  master  of  a 
bark,  his  neighbour,  who  carried  on  a  coasting  trade,  and  used  sometimes  to 
transport  merchandize  to  Zealand  and  to  France.'  This  master  'held  Drake 
hard  to  his  business ;'  and  'pains  with  patience  in  his  youth,5  says  Euller,  'knit 
the  joints  of  his  soul,  and  made  them  more  solid  and  compacted.'  The  master 
was  so  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  pleased  with  him,  that,  being  unmarried, 
he  bequeathed  him  the  hark  at  his  death.  With  this  he  continued  his  active 
and  thriving  way  of  life ;  and  had  got  together  some  little  money,  when,  hearing 
that  Hawkins  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  New  World,  he  sold  his 
vessel,  and,  repairing  to  Plymouth  with  some  other  'stout  seamen,'  embarked 
himself  and  his  fortunes  in  the  adventure. 

In  this  expedition  Drake  lost  the  whole  of  his  property;  but,  though  defeated, 
his  ardent  spirit  still  had  courage  for  a  new  attempt,  and  his  unwearied  industry 
found  other  means  to  build  up  a  life  right  worthy  of  his  country's  honour. 
Immediately  on  his  return  to  England  he  set  out  on  a  new  voyage  to  America, 
to  obtain  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  that 
country,  preparatory  to  an  expedition  against  them. 

This  first  experimental  voyage  was  in  1570.  In  May,  1572,  he  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  in  t\wm  Pasha,  of  70  tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan,  of  20  tons, 
which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  his  brother  John.  This  was  the  whole 
force  with  which  he  set  out  to  make  'reprisals  upon  the  most  powerful  nation 
fit*  the  world,  slightly  armed,  supplied  only  with  a  year's  provisions,  and  having 
on  board  seventy-three  men  and  boys.'  A  bold  undertaking  in  these  most  ad- 
venturous times,  when  only  the  truly  brave  dared  to  venture  upon  the  seas. 
Before  his  first  attack,  onNombre  de  Dios,  he  was  joined  by  one  Captain  Kause, 
with  about  fifty  men.  This  attack  failed;  but  in  an  expedition  he  made  by  land 
he  intercepted  a  convoy  of  mules  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  and,  satisfied  with 
this,  he  hastened  back  to.  England. 

While  making  a  rapid  progress  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  from  the  top  of 
a  Voodly  and  great  high  tree,'  says  Camden,  'Drake  for  the  first  time  descried 
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tlie  great  Pacific  Ocean.'     A  sight  which  left  him  no  rest  in  his  own  mind  till 
he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  of  sailing  an  English  ship  in  those  seas. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  purpose.  Walsingham, 
Hatton,  and  others,  applauded  and  aided  his  efforts;  and  Elizabeth  herself 
staked  a  sum  of  one  thousand  crowns  on  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  In  No- 
vember, 1577,  with  five  ships  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  Drake  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  passed  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  reached 
the  small  port  of  Santiago,  on  the  Spanish  main.  From  Santiago  he  sailed  to 
Lima,  pillaged  several  towns  on  the  coast,  and  captured  several  vessels,  among 
others  the  Cacafuego,  a  Spanish  trader  of  considerable  value.  By  this  time  the 
Spaniards  were  alarmed,  and,  to  intercept  his  return,  they  stationed  a  squadron 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits ;  but  Drake  boldly  ventured  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  Moluccas.  Thence,  after  many  dangers,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  returned  to  England,  anchoring  at  Plymouth  Harbour,  September  25, 
1580,  having  accomplished  his  voyage  in  two  years  and  ten  months,  arriving  on 
Monday  by  his  own  reckoning,  and  finding  it  was  Sunday  in  England.  His 
return  was  celebrated  as  a  triumph,  and  he  was  held  up  as  an  example  of  cour- 
age and  industry,  fthe  first  of  mortals  who  had  in  one  voyage  circumnavigated 
the  globe.'  His  ship  was  placed  in  'the  dock  at  Deptford,  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  his  heroic  daring,  and  Elizabeth  honoured  him  with  her  presence 
at  a  banquet  which  he  gave  in  the  cabin,  and  before  her  departure  conferred  on 
him  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 

So  far,  and  common  history  does  not  care  to  go  beyond,  Drake  shows  but 
as  the  mere  sea-rover,  daring  and  adventurous,  and  nothing  more.  But  he  was 
more.  The  glorious  band  of  English  navigators,  among  whom  his  name  shines 
so  brightly,  was  a  band  of  true  heroes ;  the  soldiers  of  the  Reformation,  who 
fought  against  Spain  and  Popery  and  the  Devil.  In  the  words  of  an  excellent 
article  on  'England's  Forgotten  Worthies,'  in  the  Westminster  Review  of  July, 
1853,  fthe  life  and  death  wrestle  between  the  Reformation  and  the  old  religion 
had  settled  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  a  permanent  struggle 
between  England  and  Spain.  France  was  disabled.  All  the  help  which  England 
could  spare  barely  enabled  the  Netherlands  to  defend  themselves.  Protestantism, 
if  it  conquered,  must  conquer  on  another  field ;  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  the  championship  of  the  reformed  faith  fell  to  the  English  sailors.  The 
sword  of  Spain  was  forged  in  the  gold  mines  of  Peru ;  the  legions  of  Alva  were 
only  to  be  disarmed  by  intercepting  the  gold  ships  on  their  passage ;  and,  in- 
spired by  an  enthusiasm  like  that  which  four  centuries  before  had  precipitated 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  upon  the  East,  the  same  spirit,  which  in  its  present 
degeneracy  covers  our  bays  and  rivers  with  pleasure  yachts,  then  fitted  out 
armed  privateers  to  sweep  the  Atlantic,  and  plunder  and  destroy  Spanish  ships, 
wherever  they  could  meet  them. 

'Ordinary  English  traders  we  find  fighting  Spanish  war  ships  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  faith ;  the  cruisers  of  the  Spanish  main  were  full  of  generous  eager- 
ness for  the  conversion  of  the  savage  nations  to  Christianity ;  and  what  is  even 
more  surprizing,  sites  for  colonization  were  examined  and  scrutinized  by  such 
men  in  a  lofty  s talesman-like  spirit,  and  a  ready  insight  was  displayed  by  them 
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into  the  indirect  effects  of  a  wisely-extended  commerce  on  every  highest  human 

interest.' 

Of  such  stuff  were  the  early  English  navigators. 

But  now  the  war  was  to  he  brought  even  to  England's  own  doors.  The 
Invincible  Armada'  was  being  fitted  out,  to  avenge  the  insolence  of  the  English 
mariners  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  to  crush  England  herself— the  very  hope  of 
protectant  liberty.  Anticipating  the  invasion,  Elizabeth  sent  Sir  Erancis  Drake 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  to  watch  the  Spanish  harbours,  and  to  destroy  all  the 
ships  he  could  find  in  them.  Drake  called  this  'singeing  the  King  of  Spain's 
beard;'  and  right  closely  was  the  service  done.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1587,  he 
dashed  into  Cadiz  roads,  and  burnt,  sunk,  or  took  thirty  ships,  some  of  which 
were  of  the  largest  size.  He  then  turned  back  along  the  coast,  and  between 
Cadiz  Bay  and  Cape  St  Vincent  took  or  destroyed  one  hundred  more,  besides 
knocking  down  four  castles  on  the  coast.  Thence  sailing  to  the  Tagus,  he 
challenged  the  Marquis  Santa  Cruz,  and  took  almost  under  the  shadow  of  his 
flag  the  San  P/rilip,  loaded  with  the  richest  merchandize.  So  he  hindered  the 
equipment  of  the  Armada,  and  gave  England  a  whole  year  to  provide  for  her 
defence.  In  those  days  our  fathers  met  invasion  half-way.  Those  were  not  the 
days  of  Sinope !  At  last  the  f Invincible  Armada'  sailed  up  the  channel.  In 
that  great  fight,  when  England's  very  existence  as  a  free  nation  was  at  stake, 
when  the^catholic  Lord  Howard  led  the  English  fleet  against  the  Papal  force, 
with  Hawkins,  Erobisher  and  Drake  in  command  under  him,  in  that  great  fight 
when  all  did  like  Englishmen,  there  is  no  singling  out  one  for  highest  praise. 
But  Drake's  own  words  (in  his  letter  to  Walsingham)  may  show  the  heroic 
temper,  not  of  him  only,  but  of  the  time.  'We  have  the  Spaniards  before  us 
and  mind  to  wrestle  a  fall  with  them.  There  never  was  anything  pleased  me 
better  than  seeing  the  enemy  flying  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the  northward. 
I  doubt  it  not  but  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of 
Sidonia,  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St  Mary's  Port,  among  his  vine  trees.  God 
give  us  grace  to  depend  on  him ;  so  shall  we  not  doubt  victory,  for  our  cause  is 
good.5 

In  1595  he  joined  his  old  commander  and  kinsman  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  an 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  They  quarreled ;  the  expedition  failed ;  Hawkins 
fell  ill,  'through  vexation/  and  died ;  and  two  months  later  Drake  expired  also, 
off  Porto-Bello,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1596. 

Two  days  holidays  were  kept  by  the  Spaniards  of  Panama  'for  his  death  and 
damnation:'  and  the  most  popular  of  Spanish  poets  composed  an  epic  poem  to 
revile  him.  In  his  own  land,  traditions  of  magic  to  account  for  his  daring  deeds 
kept  the  memory  of  the  'old  warrior'  alive.  The  traditions  are  dying  out.  Shall 
his  memory  die  out  also  ?  Must  his  example  know  no  following  in  these  piping 
times  of  'peace'  ?  Is  there  not  still  injustice  in  the  world,  though  the  Spaniards 
troable  us  no  more  ?    Is  there  no  cause  worthy  of  the  bravery  of  England  ? 
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By  De  Spencer  T.  Hall,  M.A. 


Sketch  I. — George  Pursglove. 

'hough  not  a  democrat,  nor  a  political  partizanof  any  sort,  I  have  a  warm, 
unstinted  affection  for  the  poor.  I  never  see  amongst  them  anything 
morally  heroic  that  does  not  thrill  me  at  once  with  love  and  admiration; 
and  I  have  seldom  heard  of  a  man  more  worthy  of  both  than  old  George  Purs- 
glove. He  first  came  to  my  native  village,  in  Sherwood  Forest,  from  some  place 
in  Derbyshire,  and  brought  with  him  one  of  the  tenderest,  purest,  and  simplest 
of  hearts ; — or,  if  not,  genuine  religion  very  soon  made  it  so.  They  may  be 
Atheists  who  like,  if  that  can  afford  them  any  comfort ;  yet  to  me  it  will  ever  be 
clear,  that  nothing  less  than  a  god  could  make  a  man  like  George  Pursglove. 

It  is  true  he  had  little  learning,  if  we  mean  only  what  generally  bears  that 
name :  but  he  knew  how  to  do  unto  others  what  he  would  they  should  do  unto 
him.  Nor  had  he  any  wealth ;  for  he  was  only  a  poor  stocking-weaver :  yet 
somehow,  he  never  lacked  either  the  will  or  the  way  to  relieve  a  brother  in  dis- 
tress. And  he  preferred  a  clean  conscience  to  all  honorary  distinction;  for  he 
could  give  up  social  influence  itself  when  once  he  doubted  if  it  were  exactly  of 
the  right  leaven.  Yet  mark,  when  a  man  is  ready  to  lay  aside  even  reputation, 
on  principle,  how  possible  it  is  for  his  real  power  to  become  extended  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  act — since  no  one  would  have  thought  of  making  George  an 
example,  from  Sherwood  Eorest  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  had  he  been  content 
to  show  off  merely  as  a  public-house  oracle  for  present  applause, — a  position 
which  his  good-nature  and  good-fellowship  might  easily  have  secured  to  him.  I 
believe,  with  Gray,  that  there  are  flowers  of  human  character  blushing  compara- 
tively unseen ;  but  I  do  not  believe  with  him  that  their  sweetness  is  wasted.  Old 
George's  life  influenced  those  around  him,  in  his  homely  and  limited  sphere. 
And  more, — through  them  it  gradually  extended  to  a  sphere  beyond — just  as 
Edward  Hind  says  : — 

"Ev'd  as  a  stone  upon  some  water  cast, 
The  circle  makes  encircling  all  at  last, 
So  the  first  impulse  to  which  home  gives  birth 
Expands  and  spreads  till  it  embraces  earth — 
To  caste,  to  creed,  to  country  miconfined, 
Like  God's  great  heaven  encircling  all  mankind." 

So  oft  it  is  that  the  simplest  act  of  love  or  duty,  touching  the  invisible  and  in- 
finite chords  of  the  soul,  may,  whether  it  take  a  literary  form  or  not,  electrify  the 
universe  !  Eor  if,  as  the  materialists  tell  us,  the  shooting  of  a  boy's  marble  here 
disturbs  Saturn's  Ring,  because  of  the  kinship  of  all  the  atoms  abounding  in 
space ;  how  much  more  striking  must  be  the  analogue  to  that  doctrine  in  the 
world  of  Spiritual  Life  !  But  it  is  probable  that  George  Pursglove  was  very  inno- 
cent of  all  such  calculations  as  these.  Whatever  he  did  was  done  simplv  for  its 
own  sake,  by  the  same  rule  that  the  birds  sing,  the  flowers  bloom,  the  stars 
shine,  and  a  thousand  other  useful  and  beautiful  things  perform  their  functions 
according  to  their  power,  without  stopping  to  ask  either  for  leave  or  approbation, 
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Thus  it  happened  that,  in  days  when  to  bo  a  Methodist  was  to  be  a  despised 

unseeing  in  the  neighbourhood  where  lie  dwelt  the  good  done  by  the  people  of 
that  faith,  in  contrast  to  those  who  scoffed  at  them,  he  became  an  earnest 
member  of  the  persecuted  sect. 

As  the  Methodists  were  then  too  poor  to  build  a  chapel  in  the  village,  they 

I  at  the  house  of  a  single-minded  carpenter,  named  Richard  Hallam.  But 
Richard  becoming  ultimately  a  convert  to  Quakerism,  told  the  little  community, 
in  a  kindly  sort  of  a  way,  that  though  they  were  welcome  to  meet  under  his  roof 
till  they  could  accommodate  themselves  better,  he  could  not  conscientiously  pro- 
fess to* be  one  with  them  as  before,  because  of  the  change  that  had  occurred  in 
his  belief.  "  Nay,  nay/5  said  honest  George,  on  hearing  this,  "  we  must  not 
stay  here,  my  brethren;  for  when  one  of  the  best  of  the  flock  has  thus  found  a 
way  out  of  the  fold,  there  is  great  danger  of  others  soon  following  through  the 
same  gap !  M  Whereupon  his  advice  was  instantly  taken,  and  the  body  sought, 
en  masse,  another  fold. 

But  George,  instead  of  bigotedly  trying  to  justify  the  step  he  had  taken  and 
preserve  his  leadership,  began  to  ask  his  own  understanding  and  heart  whether 
Richard's  faith  might  not  possibly  be  as  sound  as  his  own ;  and  coming  in  a 
short  time  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was,  he  was  himself  the  first  of  all  that  had 
"swarmed"  from  Richard's  house  to  turn  Quaker,  and  thenceforth  went  weekly 
with  several  others  to  the  meeting  of  that  sect  at  Mansfield  ! 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  this  that  George  was  met,  one  day,  by  Francis 
Shacklock,  one  of  his  former  brethren,  loud  in  prayer  and  exhortation.  "Ah  ! " 
said  Francis,  "  how  it  hurts  me  to  think,  so  earnest  as  thou'st  been  in  the  service 
of  the  -Lord,  that  thou  canst  find  in  thy  heart  to  go  all  the  way  to  Mansfield, 
every  Sunday,  as  thou  dost,  and  there  sit  dumb  before  Him,  hour  by  hour ! " 
"Why,  Francis,"  was  George's  naive  and  conclusive  reply,  "it's  because  I've 
learnt  to  know  that  He  isn't  quite  so  fond  of  noise  as  some  of  us,  in  our  more 
imperfect  experience,  supposed  Him  to  be !  " 

You  have  possibly  heard  of  the  saying  of  William  Cobbett,  that  "  no  man  ever 
saw  a  Quaker  drawing  a  truck  and  a  Jew  pushing  behind."  You  may  also  have 
jieard  the  joke  that,  if  all  mankind  were  Quakers,  there  would  be  no  macadamiz- 
ed roads,  as  no  person  of  that  faith  was  ever  seen  breaking  stones.  Or,  in  short 
and  seriously,  that  nobody  ever  knew  a  Quaker  so  poor  as  to  be  compelled  to  do 
one  or  the  other.  But,  without  stopping  to  discuss  the  reason  of  this,  let  me 
say  that,  though  not  now  professing  with  them  myself,  I  have  known  many 
amongst  them — not  all  accredited  members  perhaps,  but  certainly  Friends  in 
faith  and  practice — who  were  very  poor  and  very  honest;  yet  none,  in  either 
particular,  surpassing  George  Pursglove  and  a  favorite  neighbour  of  his,  whose 
christian  name  was  James. 

I  have  intimated  already  that  George  had  begun  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
Mausfield ;  and  an  incident  which  occurred  there  will  serve  to  illustrate  his  ten- 
derness of  conscience.  His  little  cottage,  at  Sutton,  being  heated  by  a  very 
small  but  common  grate,  he  thought  he  would  find  out  how  a  room,  so  large  as 
the  chapel,  could  be  so  comfortably  warmed  without  a  visible  fire ;  and  arriving 
one  morning  a  little  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  he  went  down  into  the  vault  be- 
neath to  seethe  apparatus.  There,  by  the  side  of  a  stove,  was  a  heap  of  chips  and 
shavings,  laid  to  be  burnt,  and  amongst  the  rubbish  a  few  such  bobbins  as  are  used 
by  stocking-weavers.  Shocked  at  such  waste,  he  put  the  bobbins  in  his  pocket, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  week  had  them  covered  with  cotton.  But  on  the  next 
Sunday  morning,  a  Friend,  dressed  all  in  drab,  though  not  known  to  have  spoken 
publicly  on  any  other  occasion,  arose  in  the  meeting,  and  saying,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  sententious  manner,  "Touch  not,  take  not,  handle  not  that  which  is 
not  thine  own,"  sank  down  again  on  his  scat  without  another  word.  Such  a 
warning  was,  of  course,  well  calculated  to  put  every  one  present  upon  a  process 
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of  self-examination ;  and  poor  George,  remembering  nothing  he  had  ever  pilfered 
except  the  waste-bobbins,  had  the  cotton  unwound  from  them  before  daylight 
the  next  morning;  and  on  the  following  Sabbath,  they  were  replaced  in  the  spot 
whence  they  had  been  so  unwittingly  taken ! 

But  the  finest  feature  of  George's  character  is  not  yet  drawn — that  in  which 
he  was  wont  to  show  so  nobly  the  occasional  heroism  of  "the  poor  man's  poor 
friend." — Amongst  those  who  walked  to  these  meetings  with  him — three  miles 
and  a  half,  in  all  weathers — was  his  neighbour  James,  before-mentioned,  who 
was,  like  himself,  a  humble  stocking-weaver ;  and  many  a  time  would  they  meet 
too  in  the  course  of  the  week,  to  instruct,  encourage,  and  solace  each  other  by 
conversation.  Now  it  happened  that  James  had  only  two  shirts ;  and  one 
of  them  being  in  the  wash,  and  his  wife  at  the  same  time  being  taken  suddenly 
ill,  he  had  for  some  reason  pulled  the  other  off  his  back  for  her  use;  and,  though 
the  weather  was  very  cold,  he  had  then  to  go  to  Kirkby,  which  was  two  miles 
distant,  without  one.  In  this  plight  he  happened,  at  starting,  to  call  upon 
George,  who  was  at  work  in  his  stocking-frame;  when  George,  suddenly  turning 
round  to  him,  exclaimed — "Why,  James,  man!  what  art  thou  doing — going 
thus  to  Kirkby  in  this  sharp  frost,  and  without  a  shirt ! "  "  Hey,  man !  "  replied 
James,  buttoning  his  scanty  vest  a  little  closer,  "I  did  not  mean  thee  to  see 
that !  "  "May  be  not,"  was  the  answer;  "but  I  cannot  see  thee  do  so,  when 
I  have  a  shirt  to  spare  in  the  house.  Stay  here,  while  I  go  up  stairs  and  fetch 
it  for  thee."  So  saying,  he  went  up  stairs,  and  presently  coming  down  again 
with  a  shirt  in  his  hand,  advised  James  to  put  it  on  as  soon  as  possible  and 
hurry  awray  on  his  errand,  which  was  gladly  done. 

Hours  passed  quickly,  and  James,  having  been  to  Kirkby,  stood  again  by  the 
side  of  the  frame :  and  now  he  discovered  that  George  himself  was  without  a  shirt ! 
Surprised  and  pained,  "Dear  George,"  he  cried,  "why  whatever  hast  thou  been 
doing  ?  Thou  hast  been  taking  the  very  shirt  off  thy  own  back  for  me  /" — "Well," 
replied  the  good  man,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  1  laid  a  little  more  coal  on  the  lire, 
and  worked  a  little  harder  with  the  frame,  to  keep  myself  warm;  and  it  was  far 
better  than  for  thee  to  go  to  Kirkby  in  such  weather,  without  a  shirt." 

I  could  relate  several  other  anecdotes  of  this  worthy,  equally  characteristic, 
would  space  allow ;  but  as  this  one  illustrates  the  philosophy  of  his  whole  life, 
it  may  at  present  suffice. 

And  now  let  us  note  the  character  of  his  death — his  only  lament  being,  that 
he  had  not  lived  better  I  His  last  illness  was  long  and  painful ;  and,  as  it  drew 
to  a  conclusion,  he  lay  a  short  time  in  a  trance  so  deep  that  some  thought 
him  already  gone.  But  at  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  to  take  a  last  momentary 
glance  at  the  friends  he  was  leaving  for  a  brief  period  behind  him ;  and  saying, 
with  much  sweetness  of  tone,  "  How  beautiful  is  Heaven !  "  closed  them  again 
in  peace,  to  open  no  more  in  the  flesh;  while  some  one  standing  by,  said-r- 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  !  " 

This,  as  my  mother  painted  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  is  an  outline  of  the 
life  and  character  of  old  George  Pursglove,  of  Sutton-in-Ashfield.  The  picture 
is  one  of  memory,  not  of  invention,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  copy  it  fafthfully* 
May  some  of  its  features  be  found  in  our  own ! 
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A  STORY   OF  OLD-FASHIONED   COURTSHIP. 


By  Thomas  Cooper. 


PART   SECOND. 

And  in  stepped  the  bold  barber  in  his  Sunday  clothes ;  his  hair  frizzed,  and 
his  fine  little  ivory-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  and  was  about  to  bow  to  the  ground 
in  most  gallant  style,  when — he  saw  the  fat  farmer;  and  with  mouth  agape,  and 
and  staring  eyes,  stood  stock  still — his  hat  arrested  half-way  in  the  graceful 
ajrial  semicircle  he  had  intended  to  describe ! 

In  spite  of  his  vexation,  the  fat  farmer  snorted  a  laugh.  Dinah,  with  great 
difficulty,  affected  to  look  grave. 

"Beg  pardon!"  gasped  the  barber;  "shall  I — call  again?  See  you're— 
engaged." 

"Oh,  noa!"  answered  fDinah,  "pray,  sit  ye  down,"  and  she  pointed  to  a 

chair. 

The  barber  closed  the  door,  and  sat  down ;  not  liking  to  quit  the  siege,  and 
yet  puzzled  at  finding  an  unexpected  force  in  the  garrison.  The  farmer's  wrath 
began  to  kindle. 

"'Od  rabbet  the  young  puppy!"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I'd  lay  a  shilling 
he's  come  on  the  same  errand,  from  hearing  what  was  said  at  the  Rose.  So- 
then  there  will  be  three  of  us  to  try  for  her ;  but  I'll  break  both  their  necks 
before  they  shall  beat  me !  " 

"Rather  cold  night,  sir,"  observed  the  young  barber — too  much  of  the  Lon- 
doner to  be  at  a  loss  for  small  talk. 

"Ugh ! "  grunted  the  farmer. 

"But  very  seasonable  for  the  time  of  the  year,"  added  the  barber. 

"Ugh !  "  again  grunted  the  fat  farmer. 

There  was  another  knock  at  the  door :  a  timid  sort  of  knock,  this  time. 

"  Come  in !  "  cried  Dinah,  briskly. 

And  in  came  the  schoolmaster — or  rather,  he  put  one  foot  into  the  room,  and 
stood  with  the  other  on  the  threshold.  Pale  as  death  turned  Titus  Switchem — 
Broadcast  grew  as  red  as  an  angry  turkey-cock — and  the  barber  changed  from  a 
dingy  purple  to  a  dingy  white  ! 

"I — I — I'm  sorry,  Miss  Dinah !  I — I — I  see  you've  company,"  stammered 
the  pallid  pedagogue. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Dinah,  with  a  satirical  look  which  the  farmer  did  not 
like,  "  shut  the  door  Titus,  and  sit  ye  down !  " 

Titus  had  not  power  to  disobey.  He  closed  the  door,  and  then  dropped  into 
a  chair,  close  by  the  barber ;  and  there  they  sat  on  one  side  of  the  little  room* 
and  opposite,  Dinah  and  the  farmer  en  the  other. 

"Rather  cold  night,  sir !  "  said  the  barber  to  Titus  Switchem. 

"Thank  ye — yes,  "  stammered  Titus. 

"But  very  seasonable  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year,"  continued  Snubbs. 

"  Yes— thank  ye ! "  again  responded  Titus,  half  unconscious  of  what  he  was- 
saying. 

"You  said  all  that  before,"  growled  the  farmer,  glancing  irefully  at  the 
barber. 

"Why,  a— yes,  sir!"  grunted  Snubbs,  bending  politely;  "but  that  was  to 
yourself,  sir ;  not  to  the — the — that  is  to  say,  to  this  gentleman." 

"Gentleman!"  exclaimed  Broadcast,  "he's  no  more  a  gentleman  than  you 


are ! " 
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"  Sir  ?  M  pronounced  Snubbs,  raising  his  eyebrows  with  wonder,  and  looking 
coolly  defiant. 

"  Sir ! — don't c  Sir '  me — you  London  puppy ! "  cried  the  farmer,  glaring  like 
an  enraged  bull. 

"Upon  my  word,  sir/'  declared  Snubbs,  not  at  all  intimidated;  "I  don't 
understand  this.  Ton  my  honour,  sir !  I  think  you  are  very  uncivil,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  sir." 

"  And  what  do  I  care  what  ye  think  ?  What  d'ye  want  here— either  of  ye  ?  " 
demanded  the  farmer,  whose  anger  had  now  entirely  got  the  better  of  his  small 
reason. 

"  Sir,  if  I  have  an  appointment  to  meet  a  lady — what  is  that  to  you  ? "  said 
the  barber. 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  "  echoed  Titus,  trying  to  take  courage,  since  he  saw 
the  farmer  included  him  also  in  the  rising  quarrel. 

The  c  lady '  to  whom  the  polite  Snubbs  referred,  did  not  utter  a  single  syllable ; 
but  sat  deeply  enjoying  the  sport,  yet  concealing  her  naughty  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment as  much  as  possible. 

"  What  is  that  to  me  ?  "  repeated  Broadcast,  and  fixed  his  glare  now  on  the 
schoolmaster ;  "  what  d'ye  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"I  meant  nothing  offensive,  farmer,"  answered  the  frightened  Titus ;  "I'm 
sure  I  never  gave  ye  any  offence  in  my  life." 

"May  be  not,"  grunted  the  farmer,  feeling  that  the  poor  schoolmaster  spoke 
the  truth ;  "but  that  other  fellow  meant  to  be  offensive." 

"Fellow!"  retorted  the  nettlesome  Cockney;  "I  hope  you'll  retract  that 
expression,  sir.     That  is  offensive,  at  any  rate,  sir." 

"Pshaw!"  ejerted  Broadcast  disdainfully;  and  throwing  one  hg  over  the 
other,  he  twisted  his  chair  so  as  to  set  the  back  towards  the  barber  and  the 
barbers  companion  in  offence,  and  fixed  his  angry  eyes  on  the  fire,  determined 
to  c  sit  them  out '  in  sullen  silence. 

The  barber  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to  the  farmer's  disdainful 
monosyllable;  and  so  he  sat  silent  likewise.  As  for  the  schoolmaster,  he  had 
no  wish  to  draw  the  anger  of  Broadcast  upon  him  again ;  and  was  therefore 
much  less  disposed  to  talk  than  Snubbs.  The  silence  continued  for  several 
minutes. 

"Missus !  "  called  a  slender  voice,  at  length. 

"  Coming,  Jenny  t  "  answered  Dinah ;  and  she  rose  up  hastily,  and  passed 
into  the  kitchen. 

Another  period  of  silence  was  broken  by  the  bold  Snubbs,  who  began  to 
whistle  'All  around  my  hat,'  and  to  beat  time  to  it  with  his  foot,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  farmer.  Snubbs  next  piped  merrily  the  '  College  Hornpipe ;' 
and  would  have  commenced  some  other  strain,  had  not  Dinah's  little  handmaid 
entered  the  room. 

"I'm  to  lock  the  door  when  ye're  all  gone,"  said  Jenny. 

"Lock  the  door  ! "  exclaimed  the  farmer ;  "  where  is  your  mistress  ? 

"  Gone  to  bed,  and  wishes  you  all  good  night,"  answered  the  girl. 

"Oh !  "  said  the  farmer,  and  looked  foolish. 

"He,  he,  he! "  sniggered  Titus,  who  opened  the  outer  door,  and  slid  away. 

"  Ha,  ha,  hah !  laughed  the  barber,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the 
farmer,  also  departed. 

"Hum  !  it's  a  queer  trick  !  "  said  the  farmer ;  "but  I'll  know  the  meaning  of 
it,  another  time,"  and  so  saying,  he  took  his  hat,  and  very  discontentedly  took 
his  way  home. 

The  meaning  of  it,  however,  the  farmer  never  asked :  he  was  too  fearful  of 
offending  Miss  Dinah ;  and  so  were  the  barber  and  schoolmaster.  Never  was 
woman  so  anxiously  and  jealously  be-wooed  as  was  Miss  Dinah,  for  two  months 
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thereafter.  But  the  three  rivals  now  steadily  avoided  comiug  together  in  her 
presence.  Each,  before  he  stepped  into  the  shop,  spied  to  see  if  either  of  the 
ethers  were  already  there ;  and  then  bobbed  into  some  nook  or  corner  and  wait- 
ed to  see  his  rival  come  out ;  or  suddenly  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
and  passed  on  looking  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter. 

People  in  Lowchester  talked  about  Dinah  and  her  lovers ;  and  some  wonder- 
ed and  shook  their  heads  censoriously ;  while  others  laughed  and  winked  their 
eye,  and  said  Dinah  knew  what  she  was  about.  It  really  shocked  staid  sort  of 
people  that  a  woman  of  forty  years  old  should  so  often  be  seen  and  heard  smirk- 
ing aud  giggling  at  the  empty  talk  of  the  young  barber ;  and  should  be  seen 
walking  with  him  one  evening,  and  then  the  next  with  the  schoolmaster  Titus, 
and  the  evening  after  with  the  fat  farmer  Broadcast. 

And  evening  after  evening,  unless  it  rained  very  heavily,  Miss  Dinah  did 
walk,  with  one  or  other  of  her  lovers,  right  to  the  end  of  the  street  where  the 
Scotch  dealer  lived,  past  his  shop -window,  and  theu  back;  and  this  she  continued 
to  do  to  the  end  of  two  months  after  that  curious  primal  visit  paid  her  by 
the  rivals.    And  now  Dinah  began  to  see  her  plot  likely  to  succeed. 

"  Gude  morn  to  ye  1 "  said  the  Scotch  dealer,  stepping  into  Dinah's  shop  so 
early  that  she  had  not  breakfasted. 

"  Good  morning !  "  said  Dinah,  and  she  blushed  and  held  down  her  head. 

"  Ye'll  not  tak  offence,  I  hope,  if  I  give  ye  a  hint  that  your  neighbours  opine 
ye  had  better  choose  one  o'  the  three,  and  that.sune,  if  ye  mean  it.  It  looks 
indecorous.     I  need  say  nae  mair.    Ye  ken  what  I  mean." 

"Thank  ye/'  said  Dinah,  but  in  a  gentle  tone,  "I've  made  up  my  mind  now." 

"  Ah !    weel,  and  which  ane  o'  the  three  d'ye  mak  choice  o'  ?  "    asked  the 
Scotchman,  with  an  affected  indifference  which  did  not  deceive  Dinah. 
•     "  None  of  'em/'  answered  she,  with  a  look,  and  in  a  tone  that^could  not  be 
mistaken. 

"Ye  are  the  sensible  woman  I  took  ye  to  be,"  declared  the  Scotchman,  with 
a  radiant  smile ;  "  will  ye  be  at  home  this  een  ?  " 

Dinah  answered  that  she  would ;  and  her  new  visitor  departed  with  a  very 
pleasant  e  good  morning.' 

Snubbs  was  in  and  out  of  Dinah's  shop  that  day  four  or  five  times,  but  could 
not  win  either  smile  or  fair  word  from.  her.  Titus  paid  her  one  visit,  but  was 
so  disheartened  by  her  indifference,  that  he  did  not  veuture  to  repeat  it.  And 
just  as  farmer  Broadcast  approached  the  little  shop  in  the  evening,  he  saw  the 
Scotch  dealer  enter  it.  The  farmer  passed  on,  thinking  the  Scotchman  was 
making  a  business  call  and  would  soon  be  out.  At  the  end  of  the  street  the 
farmer  turned,  and  again  passed  the  shop-door ;  but  the  Scotchman  did  not 
come  out.  Very  soon,  the  barber  and  the  schoolmaster  were  also  in  the  street ; 
and  all  three,  amidst  the  sneers  of  numerous  observers,  continued  to  pass  and 
repass  Dinah's  shop-door  and  each  other,  with  gathering  discontent  and  ill- 
temper.  Ashamed  and  angry,  they,  at  length,  slunk  away,  the  barber  to  the 
Hose,  the  schoolmaster  to  his  home,  and  Broadcast  to  the  road  that  led  to  his 
farm. 

For  three  successive  days,  Snubbs,  Switchem,  and  Broadcast,  continued  to 
dangle  about  Miss  Dinah  without  receiving  '  nod,  beck,  or  wreathed  smile '  of 
encouragement ;  and  to  watch  their  opportunity  for  walking  with  her,  in  the 
evenings,  but  without  success  :  her  fair  favour  being  engrossed  by  the  new  and 
unexpected  rival.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  bold  barber  demanded  an  explanation 
of  this  strange  change  in  Miss  Dinah's  bearing,  and  was  desired  to  call  precisely 
at  nine  in  the  evening  to  receive  it.  An  hour  after,  Titus  Switchem  ventured 
timidly  to  prefer  a  like  demand,  in  the  shape  of  an  humble  request ;  and  received 
a  like  direction. 

When  the  evening  came,  the  barber  was  full  ten  minutes  before  his  time,  and 
was  desired  to  walk  into  the  back-room,  and  sit  down.     Titus  appeared  at  nine 
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to  a  minute,  and  was  likewise  remanded  to  the  interior  apartment.  <  A  few 
minutes  after,  farmer  Broadcast  presented  his  substantial  person — seeing  the 
coast  clear  about  the  shop-door.  He  felt  elated  when  Dinah  requested  him  to 
step  into  the  little  back-room ;  but  depressed  when  he  found  the  barber  and  school- 
master already  seated  there,  in  gloomy  silence.  Yet  the  farmer  sat  down ;  and 
the  mysterious  spells  of  expectation  and  puzzlement  held  the  three  to  their 
chairs,  until  Miss  Dinah  walked  gravely  in  among  them,  accompanied  by  the 
Scotch  dealer.  Miss  Dinah  was  silent ;  but  her  companion  thus  decisively 
addressed  the  triple  expectant  powers : 

"A  weel,  friends,  ye  ken  I'm  deputed,  on  the  pairt  o5  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  to  return  ye  thanks  for  all  past  favours.  In  especial,  to  our  friend 
Snubbs,  as  a  sprightly  young  man  wha  has  given  her  much  polite  attention ; 
item,  to  our  friend  Switchem,  wha  has  vera  kindly  made  up  the  booksof  accompt, 
and  enabled  her  to  claim  sums  lawfully  due  to  her  father  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns ;  and  lastly,  but  not  least,  to  our  friend  Broadcast  for  his  liberal  custom 
to  the  shop.  Friends,  on  the  same  pairt,  I  am  to  say  that  your  custom  and 
your  favours  are  solicited  for  the  future — but  with  somewhat  of  a  difference. 
For  nae  sensible  person,  I  tak  upon  me  to  say,  will  deny  ihat  friend  Snubbs  is 
too  young  and  too  handsome  to  be  expected,  for  any  reason,  to  bind  himself  for 
life,  as  a  husband,  to  the  staid  mistress  o'  this  house.  Neither  will  it  be  gain- 
sayed  that  a  like  forcible  objection  applies  to  our  friend  Switchem,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  too  clerkly,  and  will  need  a  vera  wise  and  learned  woman  for  a  wife.  And 
it  will  be  agreed  to  at  once,  that  our  friend  Broadcast  cannot  be  weel  paired 
except  with  a  handsome  widow  weighing  fourteen  stone,  and  wha  understands 
dairy  and  farm-house  work :  all  whilk  is  out  of  Miss  Dinah's  line,  ye  ken ! 

"And  now,  friends,  a  word  for  my  ainsell.  Be  it  known  to  ye,  that  yestreen 
I  put  iu  the  banns  o'  marriage  between  my  sell,  Saunders  Me  Savepenny,  and . 
Dinah  Lovegroat,  here  present ;  and  that  ye  may  hear  them  read  and  published 
in  the  parish  kirk,  on  Sabbath  first.  Furthermore,  I  beg  to  inform  ye,  that  I 
shall  close  my  business  at  the  ither  end  o'  the  street,  and  we  hae  agreed  to  carry 
it  on  here — whilk,  I  doubt  not,  ye  will  acknowledge  to  be  a  sensible  arrange- 
ment. And  hereby  joining  our  capital,  and  our  experience  in  trade  and  business, 
and  being  every  way  suitable  in  age  and  habits  o'  life,  I  entertain  a  confidence, 
friends,  that  our  wTedded  union  will  be  vera  proper,  and  that  ye'll  think  sae. 

"In  conclusion,  I  tak  the  liberty  to  remind  ye  that  ye  had,  all  three,  the  start 
o'  me  by  a  vantage  o'  two  months ;  and  sitli  ye  each  did  your  best  for  sae  lang 
and  could  not  succeed,  ye  cannot  blame  me  that  I  put  in  for  the  race,  and  won 
it  at  a  canter.    And  now,  friend?,  we  wish  ye  a  vera  good  evening ! " 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this  speech,  for  the  rivals  saw  that  it  had  Dinah's 
entire  and  hearty  acquiescence. 

"Well,  I  see  it's  all  over  with  us,"  said  the  farmer  rising,  and  suppressing  a 
sigh. 

"  Yes :  it's  a  done  job  with  us,"  said  the  barber. 

"However,  I  wish  you  both  all  happiness,"  said  the  farmer,  heartily. 

"I'm  sure  I  wish  'em  the  same,"  said  poor  Titus. 

"  Oh,  aye,  to  be  sure  1  let  us  go  to  the  Hose,  and  drink  their  healths,"  cried 
the  Cockney,  jovially. 

"And  ye  may  drink  doable  glasses  round,  and  I'll  pay  the  landlord — but  nae 
mair !  "  said  the  successful  lover. 

"You  are  a  jolly  fellow ! "  said  Snubbs;  and  when  the  rivals  had  shaken 
hands  with  the  loving  couple,  they  went  and  ended  their  rivalry  at  the  Hose. 

When  Dinah  became  Mrs.  McSavepenny,  the  Lowchester  people  declared 
she  had  acted  like  a  true  daughter  of  Clement  Lovegroat ;  and  said,  if  the  old 
man  could  look  out  of  his  grave,  he  would  smile  to  see  how  well  his  gold  was 
husbanded,,  and  how  richly  the  store  was  increased, 
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A  Life  Boat  Stoiiy. 

summer  tourist  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure,  visits  for  the 
first  time,  one  or  other  of  the  many  marine  villages,  which,  perched  on  pro- 
montory aucl  headland,  so  agreeably  break  and  diversify  the  harsh  and  rug- 
ged outline  of  our  North  Eastern  Coast,  and  offer  in  their  breezy  walks  and  salu- 
brious air,  so  many  attractions  to  the  invalid  and  valetudinarian,  must,  we  think, 
form  very  imperfect  conceptions,  of  the  nature  and  power  of  that  beauteous  but 
treacherous  element  which  he  sees  stretched  in  wide  expanse  around  him  ;  and  of 
the  perils  iucurred  by  those  whose  duties  or  necessities  require  them,  amid  storm 
and  tempest,  to  navigate  its  waters.  With,  in  summer  time,  the  great  ocean  before 
him  softly  rolling  in  placid  and  gentle  majesty,  its  deep  bosom  dappled  with  the 
white  sails  of  the  numerous  vessels  lazily  rolling  on  its  surface,  or  darkened  by 
the  dusky  smoke  of  the  busy  steamer,  gaily  bearing  along  its  freight  of  joyous 
passengers,  and  all  around  and  about  a  scene  of  unbroken  calm  and  secure  en- 
joyment, it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger  fully  to  realize  the  stern  actu- 
alities of  a  sea-faring  life,  or  to  discover  those  hidden  agencies  of  danger  and 
death,  which  to  the  eye  of  the  more  practised  observer,  lurk  beneath  all  the 
beauty  and  picturesque  variety  of  our  coast  scenery. 

The  seaboard  stretching  some  forty  or  fifty  nautical  miles  north  and  south 
of  the  two  principal  of  our  Northern  coal  ports,  a  range  of  coast  embracing  so 
many  objects  of  romantic  beauty  and  interest,  is  well  known  to  be,  during  the 
winter  months,  the  most  hazardous  point  in  the  whole  circumference  of  our 
island,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  On  this  most  limited  sea-line  one  seventh 
.of  the  whole  annual  wrecks  of  the  kingdom  occur, — millions  of  pounds  in 
ships  and  cargoes  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  lives  of  our  gallant  seamen^ 
sacrificed  in  hecatombs.  With  the  wind  from  the  north-east,  east,  or  south- 
east, the  sea  on  this  line  of  shore  rises  with  the  most  startling  rapidity, 
and  soon  becomes  a  wild  chaos  of  rolling  and  tossing  billows.  The  mouths  of 
the  harbours,  open  by  nature  and  as  yet  unprotected  by  art,  are  speedily  closed 
by  a  raging  and  impassable  surf,  and  not  a  port  from  Yarmouth  Roads  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  is  capable  of  affording  to  the  poor  distressed  and  storm  caught 
vessels  either  shelter  or  protection.  Unable  to  keep  an  offing  with  a  wind  blow- 
ing dead  upon  a  lee  shore, — landlocked  and  embayed  on  every  side  by  the 
jutting  prominences  of  a  rocky  and  iron-bound  coast, — and  surrounded  by  a  re- 
lentless and  death  dealjng  foe,  the  unfortunate  mariner  caught  by  such  a  gale,  is 
menaced  with  all  but  inevitable  destruction,  and  the  most  appalling  catastrophes 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Along  the  line  of  this  dangerous  and  fatal  sea-board,  at  no  point  has 
shipwreck  and  maritime  disaster  been  more  frequent  than  at  the  entrance 
of  our  own  majestic  river,  the  Tyne,  while  at  none  has  more  noble  dar- 
ing and  self  sacrificing  hardihood  been  exhibited  [in  the  rescue  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  possessing  many  and  great  natural  advantages,  which  if  they 
had  properly  beM  made  use  of  would  have  made  her  magnificent  estuary  a  secure 
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sheltering  port  for  the  whole  North-East  coast,  not  one  single  work  has  yet  been 
executed,  by  which  security  of  access  or  increase  of  shelter  might  be  afforded. 
But  this  duty  to  humanity,  which  as  yet  has  been  so  culpably  neglected  by  those 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent,  has  been  nobly  atoned  for  by  those  ever  to  be 
honoured  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  creation  and  establishment  of  the  life  boat  •: 
and  to  those  gallant  fellows  whose  hardy  arms  and  calm  skill  are  ever  ready  to  con- 
duct her  on  her  mission  of  mercy.  For  now  64  years  this  noble  and  truly  God- 
like invention  has  been  engaged  in  the  Tyne,  on  her  dangerous  but  beneficent 
work, — the  rescue  of  perishing  humanity.  During  this  period  not  less  than 
40,000  lives  have  been  saved  by  our  boats,  and  snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of 
impending  destruction.  Manned  with  crews  (the  pilots  of  the  port), — men  who 
from  their  boyhood  have  been  nurtured  in  elemental  strife  with  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest,— on  no  occasion  have  they  flinched  from  a  call  of  duty,  but  without  hyperbole, 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  have  rushed  to  the  aid  of  a  suffering  brother. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  feats  of  heroism,  and  deeds  of  hardihood,  which  we 
might  record  of  those  gallant  fellows.  One  such  must  suffice,  but  that,  one 
which,  for  its  exalted  nobleness  and  tragic  horror,  will  stand  indelibly  written  in 
our  recollection. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  December,  1849,  that  we  were  visited  with  one  of  those 
terrible  north-easterly  gales  that  so  frequently  at  this  season  desolate  our  coast. 
Rising  very  early  in  the  morning  it  gradually  increased  in  power  and  intensity, 
till  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane.  In 
a  little  time  the  sea  at  the  harbour  mouth  was  running  mountains  hi^h,  and  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  exhibited  one  mass  of  snowy  and  tumultuous  foam.  Two 
or  three  vessels,  before  the  storm  reached  this  point  of  severity,  succeeded  with 
much  labouring  and  straining  in  entering  the  harbour.  Another,  a  smart  little 
tidy  craft,  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  follow  them,  but  despite  the  most  desperate 
exertions  on  the  part  of  her  crew,  was  overpowered  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and 
drifted  helpless  on  the  dangerous  sands  of  the  Herd  point.  No  sooner  was  her 
situation  descried  from  the  shore,  than  one  of  the  life  boats  was  launched, 
and,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  four  gallant  fellows,  bore  rapidly  away  for  the  scene 
of  disaster.  We  well  remember  the  gushing  feelings  of  admiration  and  sympathy 
with  which  we  watched  the  noble  boat,  as,  breasting  the  waves,  she  sped  on  her 
merciful  mission.  As  she  neared  the  stranded  ship,  a  blinding  shower  of  hail 
and  sleet,  which  allowed  us  neither  to  look  nor  breathe,  called  for  a  little  time  our 
attention  from  the  spot,  when  suddenly  a  loud  and  piercing  cry  from  the 
crowd  clustered  round  the  beacon,  recalled  us  again  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
scene.  And  then  a  sight  met  our  horror  stricken  gaze,  which  God  in  his  mercy 
grant  may  never  again  meet  our  eye.  The  boat,  the  progress  of  which  had  been 
impeded  by  the  severity  of  the  squall,  had  just  got  along  side  of  the  wrecked 
brig,  from  which  a  rope  had  been  thrown  and  made  fast,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
parations made  for  the  removal  of  the  stranded  crew,  when  a  terrific  knot  of 
sea,  recoiling  from  the  resistance  it  met  with  from  the  vessel's  bow,  struck  the 
unfortunate  boat,  and  lifting  her  high  on  the  back  of  an  immense  billow,  tilted 
her  over,  and  buried  the  whole  of  her  crew  in  the  boiling  and  tossing  surf. 
With  incredible  exertion,  three  of  the  number  we  saw  gain  the  bottom  of  the  up- 
turned boat,  where  they  fastened  themselves  on  her  keel,  and  waved  their  hands 
in  anguish  towards  the  shore  for  assistance*  While  the  remaining  twenty,  who 
full  of  heart  and  hope  had  left  their  homes  on  this  errand  of  mercy,  after,  for  a 
time  bravely  struggling  with  the  waves,  sank  exhausted,  and  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  devouring  deep. 

No  sooner  was  this  appalling  catastrophe  discerned  from  the  shore,  than  a 
general  rush  was  made  to  the  boat  house,  and  in  an  instant  the  second  life  boat 
was  on  the  water,  and  impelled  with  all  the  might  of  a  powerful  crew  to  the 
scene  of  this  tragic  disaster.     After  a  period  of  agonising  and  anxious  suspense, 
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returned,  bringing  with 


ler  the  men  of  the  stranded  vessel,  and  the  four 
I  of  the  hapless  life-boat's  crew.  With  the  return  of  this  boat,  all 
hopes  of  rescue  for  the  remaining  twenty  poor  fellows  had  departed  from 
the  minds  of  the  more  calm  and  reflecting.  A  wild,  irrational  hope,  how- 
ever, still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  a  few — that  some  poor  fellow  might  have 
secured  himself  beneath  the  seats  of  the  capsized  but  still  floating  boat,  and 
thus  preserved  himself  for  a  little  time.  This  belief  being  communicated  to  our 
gallant  fellows,  they  again  launched  off,  and  being  joined  by  the  boat  from 
the   Northumberland  side, — dashed  down  once  more  for  the  fatal  "Herd." 

Never  have  we  witnessed  a  spectacle  partaking  more  largely  of  the  morally  sub- 
lime than  that  which  was  exhibited  by  the  progress  of  those  two  noble  boats,  in 
this  their  forlorn  mission.  The  storm  had  now  reached  its  highest  point 
of  fury,  the  wide  ocean  being  lashed  into  one  whirling  mass  of  tossing  and 
angry  foam,  and  as  the  two  boats  dashed  along  on  their  perilous  course,  breaker 
alter  breaker  burst  over  their  sides,  threatening  momentarily  to  overwhelm  and 
swamp  them  with  their  furious  onsets.  For  long,  the  object  of  their  search  was 
{indiscernible,  and  the  quick  keen  eyes  of  the  pilots  around  us,  aided  by  their 
glasses,  swept  the  shore  in  vain, — no  trace  of  the  ill-fated  boat  was  to  be  discovered. 
All  hope  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  and  while  many  a  supplication  was  rising 
for  the  safety  of  the  gallant  fellows  now  enclosed  in  a  perfect  Maelstrom  of  ra- 
ging surf,  a  cry  was  heard  "They  have  her."  Scarce  was  the  cry  uttered,  ere 
the  thousands  of  spectators  thronging  the  sea-banks  streamed  down  towards  the 
shore.  We  reached  the  point  where  the  boat  was  beached  among  the  lirst. 
Above  our  heads  were  the  startled  sea-fowl  whirling  in  quick  gyrations,  aud 
screeching  and  screaming  like  the  spirits  of  the  storm ;  below  were  the  furious 
waves  madly  tossing  and  tumbling,  and  covering  us  with  their  angry  spray;  while 
around  were  hundreds  of  anxious  countenances  eagerly  turned  towards  the  upturn- 
ed boat, — reluctant  to  relinquish  a  delusive  hope.  To  right  the  stranded  boat 
proved  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty :  the  immense  force  of  suction  which  held 
her  to  the  sand  rendering  abortive  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  life-boat's  crews 
to  bring  her  upon  her  keel.  Hopes  being  at  last  attached  to  her  side,  and  placed 
iu  the  hands  of  the  spectators,  many  of  wThoni  were  up  to  their  waists  in  the 
water,  the  work  was  effected. 

Alas,  of  the  objects  of  our  search  no  trace  was  to  be  seen,  but  part  of  a  woollen 
scarf,  which  one  poor  fellow  must  have  stripped  from  his  neck  and  attached  to 
the  seat,  binding  probably  the  other  end  to  his  arm, — but  the  brittle  threads  had 
separated,  and  he  had  been  washed  to  his  terrible  doom,  leaving  this  the  only  sad 
and  afflicting  memorial  of  his  fate. 

Thus  perished,  these  martyrs  of  humanity.  No  sculptured  brass,  or  monu- 
mental marble,  marks  the  site  of  their  last  resting  place.  But  round 
the  fire  sides  of  a  thousand  homes,  their  names  and  the'r  memories  will 
be  long  preserved,  aud  when  the  raging  blast  howls  without,  and  the  roar 
of  the  chafed  and  excited  ocean  fills  the  mind  with  gloomy  foreboding  of 
danger  and  disaster  at  sea,  their  sad  but  noble  story  will  be  again  told,  and 
fresh  adventurers  incited  to  seek  service  in  this  field  of  action,  where  glory  is 
won,  not  by  the  destruction,  but  by  the  salvation  of  human  life. 

Scarce  had  the  ink  with  which  we  had  penned  this  outline  of  a 
mournful  tale,  dried  upon  our  page,  ere  we  were  called  upon  to  witness 
another  fierce  and  desolating  outburst  of  Nature's  elements,— which  for  the  in- 
tensity of  its  violence,  length  of  its  duration,  and  the  fearfully  destructive  char- 
acter of  its  results,  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  annals  of  our  maritime  disasters. 
For  a  week  ol  days,  this  storm  broke  with  relentless  fury  along  our  coast, 
—shivering  to  atoms  the  proud  constructions  of  man's  skill  and  ingenuity,— and 
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leaving  in  many  a  previously  happy  home,  mourning  and  desolation  and  woe. 
Never  probably  in  the  history  of  our  coast,  notorious  as  it  now  is  for  its 
terrible  dangers,  has  the  ocean  exhibited  so  many  melancholy  trophies  of  its 
power, — never  certainly,  in  onr  recollection,  lias  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne 
presented  so  appalling  a  spectacle,  as  in  die  opening  days  of  the  New 
Year.  Upon  the  long  wall  of  reef,  which  in  large  and  irregular  masses 
lines  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour's  entrance ;  and  which,  under 
the  not  very  euphonious  name  of  the  "Black  Middens,"  is  more  dreaded 
by  the  navigator  than  was  Seylla  by  the  ancient  mariner,  lay  the  remains 
of  ten  noble  vessels,  tossed  and.  tumbled  together  in  the  wildest  disarray  and 
confusion, — their  parting  timbers  groaning  and  creaking  amid  the  surging  sea, 
and  the  coast  covered  for  miles  with  their  scattered  debris.  While  on  the 
southern  shore,  in  the  midst  of  the  boiling  waves  of  the  treacherous  "Herd/3 
which  like  a  sister  Charybdis  yawns  agape  for  those  whom  her  neighbour  spares, 
might  be  seen  a  literal  fleet  of  stranded  vessels, — their  sails  split  in  shreds 
streaming  wildly  in  the  wind, — Jieir  hulls  thumping  and  bumping  against  each 
other,  some  cloven  through  the  midst,  rising  and  falling  with  the  advancing  tide, 
— and  the  whole  one  vast  labyrynthine  mass  of  ruin,  disaster,  and  destruc- 
tion. Eearful  and  sad  as  was  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene,  producing 
in  the  hearts  of  the  most  thoughtless  a  profound  impression  of  the  littleness 
of  man,  and  the  nothingness  of  his  works,  when  brought  into  collision 
with  the  great  forces  of  Nature,  one  proud  thought  mingled  with  our  re- 
flections, that  of  the  three  hundred  and  more  men,  who  had  manned  those  ships, 
save  one  hapless  crew  whose  situation  was  beyond  all  human  help,  not  ous 
soul  had  perished. 

Never  probably  was  the  cool  intrepidity  and  manly  prowess  of  our  pilots  put 
to  a  severer  strain,  than  during  the  prevalence  cf  this  terrible  gale,  and  never 
did  they  more  nobly  sustain  their  well  earned  reputation.  Eor  six  days,  from 
early  dawn  till  far  into  the  midwatches  of  the  dreary  night,  exposed  to  cold 
which  for  its  severity  rivalled  the  rigors  of  an  arctic  winter,  and  with  not  a 
light  from  the  murky  sky  to  guide  them  in  their  perilous  path,  did  they  toil  at 
the  laboursome  oar.  Thrice,  by  what  was  almost  a  miraculous  interposition,  did 
they  escape  destruction.  Seven  times  in  one  night  did  the  same  boat's 
crew  visit  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  though  their  work,  from  the  entanglement 
of  the  vessels  and  the  whirling  eddies  surrounding  the  spot  where  they  were 
stranded,  was  one  of  the  most  imminent  hazard,  yet  their  object  was  safely 
accomplished. 

During  the  last  few  months,  we  have  had  no  stint  of  dull  homilies  and  weari- 
some Jeremiads,  on  the  evils  and  horrors  of  war.  We  have  been  most  patheti- 
cally urged  to  allow  the  haughty  potentate  whose  criminal  desires  now  threaten 
the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  world,  fuiiy  to  gratify  his  ambitious  promptings, 
and  should  we  refuse,  the  most  fearful  pictures  of  bloodshed  and  expensiveness 
have  been  conjured  up  to  alarm  us.  We  would  wish  that  such  humanity- 
mongers  would  direct  their  attention  to  matters  nearer  at  home.  War  is  un- 
doubtedly an  evil,  but  when  undertaken  in  a  righteous  cause,  not  the  greatest  of 
evils.  It  involves  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  a  fearful  amount  of  individual 
suffering,  and  yet  much  as  it  may  astonish  gentlemen  who  e  live  at  home  at  ease/ 
surrounded  with  all  the  appliances  and  refinements  of  civilised  life,  troubling 
themselves  little  about  those  to  whose  hardy  courage  in  traversing  the  great 
deep,  they  owe  most  of  their  luxuries,  the  annual  loss  of  lives  sustained  by 
England  from  shipwrecks,  is  greater  (taking  the  average  of  years)  than  any  she 
sustained  during  the  worst  and  most  severe  of  her  wars.  One  thousand  persons, 
— and  those  principally  our  gallant  seamen,  men  forming  the  very  thews  and 
sinews  of  our  national  strength, — annually  perish  by  shipwreck.  A  most  appalling 
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fad, — one  which  should  arouse  the  attention  of  the  most  apathetic  and  indifferent, 
and'  incite  ihem  to  use  all  possible  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such 

disasters.  . 

While  we  write,  we  are  glad  to  sec  that  a  gentleman  whose  laborious  and 
philanthropic  exertions  on  behalf  of  our  pitmen  has  done  so  much  to  add 
to  the  Bafety  and  security  of  our  coal  mines,  is  again  at  work  in  the  advocacy 
and  advancement  of  his  scheme,  for  making  the  Tyne  a  Harbour  of  Refuge. 
Believing  in  the  perfect  practicability  of  his  plans,  and  that  by  their  adoption 
an  immense  destruction  of  life  and  property  would  be  prevented,  we  wish  him 
God  speed  m  his  noble  undertaking ;  and  we  trust  that  the  time  will  soon  come, 
when  science  will  have  so  protected  the  mariner  against  the  perils  and 
dangers  of  our  coast,  that  no  future  chronicler  will  have  the  painful  task  of  re- 
cording a  catastrophe  so  harrowing  as  the  one  we  have  narrated  in  our  "  Life 
Boat  Story." 
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About  twenty  years  ago  a  public  discussion  took  place  in  Newcastle,  between 
two  Reverend  gentlemen,  on  the  Voluntary  Church  question.  The  debating 
powers  of  the  State-Churchman  were  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  his  antagonist, 
yet  they  were  both  men  of  ability  and  promise.  The  Voluntary  was  also  an 
advocate  of  advanced  political  principles,  of  teetotalism,  and  of  the  mental  and 
moral  elevation  of  the  masses.  Many  questions  that  our  specious  f liberals' 
now-a-days  talk  very  glibly  in  favour  of,  he  championed  with  zeal  and  courage, 
when  to  do  so  was  dangerous.  Of  course,  lie  met  the  fate  of  all  reformers  and 
was  misrepresented  and  maligned.  His  opponent  took  unworthy  advantage  of 
the  popular  antipathy  to  many  of  the  causes  he  had  espoused,  and  strove  to  turn 
the  passions  of  the  uneducated  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ' respectable'  against 
him,  but  with  little  success. 

Some  time  after  the  defender  of  the  state  church  was  divested  of  his  Ministerial 
duties,  for  a  flagrant  breach  of  one  of  the  very  principles  whose  advocacy  by  his 
opponent  he  had  ridiculed.     His  drunkenness  became  notorious. 

"  If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 
It's  rarely  right  adjusted." 

Once  on  a  downward  career,  he  went  from  bad  to  worse  till  he  became  a  con- 
firmed sot. 

The  other  pursued  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honour,  and  proclaimed  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual  to  thousands  of  his  fellows  with 
acceptance  and  success.  A  few  weeks  ago,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  they  %both 
re-visited  Tyneside — one  of  them  for  the  first  time  since  the  discussion.  The 
Radical  and  Teetotaler  came  once  more  as  the  advocate  of  those  principles  with 
whose  success  he,  years  ago,  threw  the  fortunes  of  his  life.  Honoured  and 
respected  by  those  who  differ  from  him,  beloved  by  all  who  know  him,  old  in 
years  but  not  in  spirit,  the  brave  and  wise  words  of  the  f  old  man  eloquent '  were 
listened  to  with  that  reverence  which  a  life  so  heroic  and  so  grandly  consistent 
could  alone  command.  The  other  came  broken  in  spirit,  emaciated  in  frame, 
forsaken  if  not  forgotten  by  those  who  in  his  summer  days  fawned  on  and  flat- 
tered him — his  apparent  errand  the  obtaining  of  support  for  a  strange  if  not  a 
suspicions  undertaking,  his  real  one — a  begging  enterprise.  "Look  on  this  pic- 
t  ure  and  on  that."  How  true  it  is,  vice  brings  its  own  punishment,  virtue  its 
own  reward. 
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WltfLATON. 
A  City  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid.1 


PART   SECOND. 


Pew  places  have  more  strongly  marked  characteristics  than  Winlaton.      In 
many  respects  it  is  a  peculiar  place. 

Under  the  old  Crowley  regime  the  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  strong 
high'tory,  principles.  Lawless  displays  in  favour  of  w  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state"  were  not  uncommon,  as  several  unfortunate  Jacobins 
of  that  day  knew  to  their  cost.  More  than  one  family  was  driven  from  the 
village  in  consequence  of  their  reform  principles,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who' 
were  forced  to  seek  succour  and  sustenance  under  the  milder  rule  of  the  "  old 
Bay  State/5  ^  There  are  still  living  those  who  can  tell  how  people  suspected  of 
holding  sentiments  at  variance  with  the  constituted  authorities  have  had  their 
dwellings  surrounded  with  hostile  mobs,  themselves  insulted,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces maltreated.  They  were  also  very  orthodox — journeying  regularly  every 
Sunday  to  the  parish  church  at  Ryton  to  perform  their  devotional  duties.  Ser- 
vice over,  they  usually  adjourned  to  the  Public  House,  and  strove  to  keep  alive 
fc  the  spirit  that  was  in  them"  with  sundry  potations  of  the  inspiring  beverage. 
This  done,  their  road  homewards  (as  may  be  easily  imagined)  was  not  unfre- 
quently  beset  by  Holborn  Ghosts,  and  kindred  apparitions,  certainly  not  of  this 
earth. 

So  ran  popular  principle  and  prejudice  in  Winlaton  in  the  "good  days  of  old." 
How  different  now!  In  no  village  on  Tyneside  is  there  greater  freedom  of 
thought  in  theological  matters,  and  a  more  rooted  antipathy  to  everything  con- 
servative in  politics.  In  1839  it  was  the  head  quarters  of  chartism  in  the  north. 
During  the  incipient  rebellion  of  that  year,  pikes  and  other  warlike  instruments 
were  made  in  large  numbers  by  the  Winlaton  smiths,  many  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed exclusively  in  their  manufacture  for  some  time.  Almost  all  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  visited  the  village  and  were  feted  in  grand  style  :  a  plentiful  supply 
of  "  blood  and  thunder"  being  given  in  return.  Like  too  many  of  their  fellows, 
the  Winlaton  chartists  were  sadly  given  to  bluster.  There  was  more  sound  than 
sense  in  most  of  their  orations.  The  influence  of  the  party  received  a  severe 
blow  from  the  following  circumstance. 

Some  unprincipled  agitators  came  one  day  to  the  village  (when  the  agitation 
was  rather  drooping)  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  fresh  life  into  the  Winlaton 
'locality' ;  and,  following  the  example  of  more  pious  ( revivalists,5  they  invented 
an  z^e-pious  fraud,  and  announced  that  a  detachment  of  dragoons  were  to  march 
on  the  village  that  night  to  search  for  arms  and  arrest  some  of  the  local  leaders  ! 
They  summoned  the  chartists  to  their  posts,  bid  them  prepare  for  action,  and 
urged  them  to  "  do  or  die"  with  an  abundance  of  that  melo-dramatic  oratory  com- 
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mon  to  chartist  speakers  at  that  time.  The  place  was  instantly  in  commotion, 
the  band  beat  to  arms  patrols  paraded  the  streets,  every  entry  to  the  village  was 
gu  f  armed  men,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  the  Winlatonians 

o  do  their  work  nobly.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  patriotic  excitement 
a  ,  arrived  "  breathless  and  in  hot  haste/'  and  announced  the  terriGc 

intelligence  that  the  troops  of  Her  Majesty  were  at  hand,  that  the  trampling  of 
\\w  horses  feel  and  the  clattering  of  the  chains  of  the  artillery  carriages  (artillery 
to  seek  for  arms  !)  were  to  be  heard  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  !  In  an  in- 
stanl  all  was  confusion  !  The  martial  music  ceased,  the  valiant  leaders  fled  (we 
dare  not  say  where  !),  and  the  courageous  'regulars,'  deprived  of  their  command- 
ers, slunk  silently  back  to  their  homes.  Whcu  all  came  to  be  explained,  it  was 
not  the  horses  of  the  dragoons  nor  the  carriages  of  the  artillery  that  had 
been  heard,  but  the  empty  waggons  of  a  neighbouring  wood  merchant, 
returning  home  in  a  trot,  and  the  night  being  fine,  the  clanking  of  the  chains 
was  audible  at  a  distance.  Some  wag  has  said,  we  know  not  how  truly,  that 
the  next  morning  several  draw-wells  refused  to  supply  their  usual  compliment  of 
water,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  pikes  and  other  warlike  missiles  that 
had  been  thrown  there  during  the  previous  night.  But  whether  that  be  true  or 
not,  this  is  certain,  that  at  various  times  since  that  notable  gathering,  numerous 
pikes  have  been  found  strangely  concealed  under  the  tiles,  in  the  thatch  of  old 
houses,  in  the  bottom  of  wells  and  ponds,  and  in  sundry  old  ditches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  there  are  i  hose  who  believe  that  they  found  their  way  there  in  the 
terror  of  that  memorable  display.  The  'sacred  month5  was  better  observed  in 
Wiulaton  than  in  most  places,  and  few  villages  in  the  district  contributed  so 
formidable  a  contingent  to  the  "battle  of  the  Forth "  as  it  did ;  but  after  the 
deplorable  want  of  courage  displayed  by  the  leaders  at  the  midnight  gathering, 
the  prestige  of  the  movement  was  gone.  Many  of  the  younger  members  who 
ad  joined  from  conviction  and  who  were  for  fighting  in  earnest,  were  so  disgust- 
ed at  the  want  of  every  qualification  in  their  leaders  that  could  inspire  respect, 
that  they  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  the  organization  fell  away. 

But  the  chartist  principles  did  not  die  with  the  organization.  They  had  taken 
too  firm  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  there  are  still  in  Winlaton  many  faithful 
believers  in  the  '  six  points'  as  the  only  remedy  for  our  social  miseries — men  who 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  old  way  of  agitating  for  the  charter,  but  who  still 
hold  by  it  as  their  political  'confession  of  faith.' 

In  the  old  '  Factory'  days  there  existed  the  greatest  cordiality  between  the 
masters  and  the  men.  Their  interests  were  thought  to  be  identical.  Now,  we 
regret  to  say,  it  is  the  reverse.  Class  feeling  is  bitter  and  rife,  and  there  is  little 
mutual  confidence  or  respect  between  employer  and  employed.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  political  differences,  and  partly  to  the  employers  having,  as  a  body,  since 
they  obtained  power,  forgot  their  origin.  Once  they  were  working  men  them- 
selves, and  then  they  were  political  reformers.  Now  they  ape  the  aristocrat ! 
Gentility  is  their  God,  and  the  possession  of  this  worlds'  riches  their  sole  appa- 
rent aim.  Wc  would  bo  sorry  to  do  them  injustice,  but  we  must  speak  the  truth 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  others.  We  know  they  charge  the  working  men  with 
ingratitude,  and  remind  them  that  the  village  would  have  become  extinct  had 
they  not  taken  up  the  business  when  Crowley  and  Co.  removed  their  works. 
Perhaps  so  :  but,  has  their  perseverance  not  brought  them  their  reward  ?  We 
cheerfully  allow  that  they  have  benefited  the  people  by  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise, Imt  have  they  not  benefited  themselves  likewise  ?  We  admit  also,  that 
many  of  those  who  now  grumble  at  their  employers'  prosperity,  would  act  very 
little,  if  any  better,  if  their  positions  could  be  reversed.  For  we  know,  that  even 
among  working  men  there  arc 'classes'— the  mason  looks  down  on,  and  often 
tyrannises  over,  his  hod-man,  more  than  the  master  does  over  the  mason ;  and 
even  in  democratic  Winlaton,  it  is  not  so  long  since  the  aristocratic  chain  makers 
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would  not  drink  their  evening  glasses  in  company  with  their  unskilled  and  poor- 
er fellow-workmen.  We  readily  concede  all  these  things,  yet  they  do  not  justify 
the  total  indifference  of  the  Winlaton  employers  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation  of  their  workmen.  Capital  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  closer  than  a  mere  money-bond  between  c  masters  and  men.5 

Unlike  the  system  of  many  manufacturing  places,  the  Winlaton  smiths  work 
altogether  by  contract.  Nearly  every  man  has  a  shop  of  his  own.  They  receive 
from  their  respective  employers,  iron,  and  orders  into  what  description  of  goods 
to  make  it ;  when  or  where  it  is  manufactured  the  masters  are  indifferent  about, 
it  only  concerns  them  to  know  how  it  is  made.  This  system  inspires  a  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  men,  but  is  not  always  conducive  to  the  interest  of  youths, 
from  the  slight  restraint  it  imposes.  It  is  from  this  system  also  that  the  work- 
men imbibe  so  strong  an  attachment  to  the  village.  Few  men  brought  up  under 
it  will  submit  to  the  formality  and  restriction  of  a  ( factory,'  and  from  the  same 
cause  few  smiths  ever  emigrate.  They  cling  to  their  native  place  with  as  much 
pertinacity  as  the  Highlanders  cling  to  their  mountains  and  heather.  Even  in  the 
longest  periods  of  distress,  they  prefer  submitting  to  great  privations  rather  than 
risk  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

The  'oddwaremen'  and  'jobbing'  smiths  generally  earn  the  highest  wages,  and 
the  chainmakers  the  next  highest.  These  may  be  called  the  only  kinds  of  skilled 
workmen  in  the  village,  although  the  making  of  patten  rings,  hinges,  and  horse- 
nails,  also  partakes  of  that  character.  The  making  of  common  nails  is  considered 
unskilled  labour.  As  most  of  the  workmen  find  their  own  shops,  coals,  and  such 
working  gear  as  they  require,  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  average  rate  of  wages  in 
each  trade. 

Por  the  rest  we  may  say,  that  the  working  classes  of  Winlaton  are  a  generally 
intelligent  class  of  men — more  so  than  the  same  ciass  in  most  villages.  They 
are,  however,  conscious  of  this  superiority,  and  it  makes  them  a  little  egotistical. 
They  are  hospitable  and  kind  to  strangers,  and  while  the  morality  of  the  bulk  is 
not  below  that  of  their  neighbours,  the  villagers  generally  have  a  singularly  un- 
happy reputation  for  being  great  adepts  at  boxing,  gaming,  and  general  mischief 
making  ;  while  as  poachers  the  neighbouring  squirearchy  declare  them  to  be  un- 
equalled in  the  kingdom.  The  Press  Gang  in  war  time  never  dare  face  'Crow- 
ley's crew,'  for  "they  hammered  their  ribs  like  an  anchor  shank,"  and  Winlaton 
was  the  'City  of  Refuge5  for  Tyne  seamen  who  had  no  protection.  Their  repu- 
tation for  physical  prowess  has  not  yet  left  them,  for  there  are  still  but 
few  bailiffs  who  dare  enter  Winlaton  to  distrain  an  unfortunate  debtor ! 

In  1848  a  number  of  the  working  men  bought  a  plot  of  ground  of  the  Hon. 
H.  T.  Liddell,  and  parcelled  it  into  allotments  amongst  themselves.  They  have 
since  then  erected  several  excellent  houses  on  it.  It  is  called  c  California  ' ; 
is  good  land,  neatly  laid  out,  aud  situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the 
village.  There  is  above  four  acres  of  it ;  it  is  divided  into  eighteen  allotments, 
and  cost,  exclusive  of  deeds  and  laying  out,  £370.  Another  field  was  purchased, 
in  the  same  manner  in  1851,  of  W.  B.  Beaumont,  M.P.,  in  another  part  of  the 
village.  It  contains  above  three  acres,  and  is  laid  out  as  gardens  by  the  work- 
men. These  are  pleasing  indications  of  a  self  reliant  spirit,  and  examples  of 
frugality  and  industry  worthy  of  imitation. 

There  is  a  Library  in  the  village  established  in  1819,  and  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution established  in  1817.  They  are  both  self-supporting,  but  the  usefulness  of 
both  is  greatly  crippled  for  want  of  better  accommodation.  If  the  two  could  be 
combined,  and  a  building  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  place  erected,  it  wxmld  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  room  available  for  public  meetings 
in  the  village,  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  a  good  public  school.  Pew  places 
are  worse  off  in  this  latter  respect.  The  c  National  School5  being  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  clergyman,  greater  attention  is  paid  to  indoctrinating  the 
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pupils  into  the  forma  of  the  Established  Church  than  into  the  elements  of  useful 

knowledge. 

A  Band-of-nrasio  lias  existed  for  above  50  years  in  the  village,  and  has  during 
that  time  maintained  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  Thesanitary  condition  of 
the  village  is  very  imperfect,  although  there  has  been  an  improvement  made  in 
t  bifl  respect  wit  bin  the  last  few  years*.  No  place  is  better  adapted  for  a  complete 
and  easy  system  of  drainage,  and  yet  it  is  without  auy. 

There  are  five  places  of  public  worship  in  Winlatou.  The  Established  Church ; 
the  Wesleyans  ;  the  New  Connexion  ;  the  Primitive  Methodists  ;  and  the  Inde- 
pendents.  The  church,  a  neat  and  commodious  building  beautifully  situated, 
was  erected  in  the  year  1833 — at  which  time  Winlaton  was  made  a  parish  of 
itself. 

Winlaton,  however,  has  seen  its  best  days.  It  is  past  its  culminating  point, 
and  is  not  likely  to  extend  as  a  manufacturing  place.  The  carriage  to  and  fro 
being  so  heavy,  it  cannot  compete  with  places  nearer  the  river  and  the  railways. 
Once  the  inhabitants  were  almost  all  smiths — now,  full  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion are  pitmen — workmen  in  the  neighbouring  collieries  of  Blaydon  Main  and 
BlaydoD  Burn.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  pitmen  will  increase,  and  the 
smiths  decrease. 


"TAKE  AWAY  THAT  BAWBLE." 


A  Clerical  friend  of  ours  from  f  Auld  Reekie,'  an  A.M.  and  D.D.,  lately  visited 
this  district.  On  New  Year's  day  he  preached  in  Newcastle  for  a  young  Presby- 
terian Minister,  who,  in  accordance  with  ministerial  etiquette,  wears  a  cassock 
and  gown  when  in  the  pulpit.  Waiting  in  the  vestry  till  the  congregation  as- 
sembled, the  beadle  came  to  him  and  asked  if  he  might  assist  him  on  with  his 
gown:  "Gown,  Sir,"  replied  our  friend  with  unmistakable  symptoms  of  con- 
tempt, "my  wife  wears  the  gown — I  wear  the  breeches."  The  terrified  official 
made  a  speedy  exit,  doubt les  much  shocked  at  the  rude  earnestness  of  the 
unconventional  old  Covenanter. 


WHAT  WE  WANT. 


Our  work  is  educational.  We  want  to  teach  men  the  first  principles  of  life^ 
to  raise  their  aims ;  so  to  enlarge  their  views  and  purify  their  characters. 

There  are  evils  winch  demand  a  religious  hand  to  redress  them.  The  slave  is 
to  be  freed  ;  the  State  and  Society  to  be  reorganized ;  woman  is  to  be  elevated 
to  her  natural  place  :  political  corruption  to  be  buried  in  its  grave.  Pauperism 
is  to  end,  war  to  cease,  and  the  insane  lu&t  of  our  times  for  gold  and  pleasure  is 
to  be  tamed  and  corrected.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  deep  religious  life  in  the 
heart  of  the  people.     All  great  civilizations  begin  with  God. 

Preach  in  the  name  of  God!  the  literati  will  smile:  ask  the  literati  what  they 
have  done  for  their  country.  The  priests  will  excommunicate  you :  tell  the  priests 
that  you  know  God  better  than  they,  and  that  you  do  not  want  any  mediator 
between  God,  his  Law,  and  yourselves.  The  People  will  understand  you  and 
will  repeat  with  you  :  We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  Intellect  and  Love,  Creator 
and  Educator  of  Humanity. 

And  with  these  words  you  and  the  People  shall  conquer. 


£65] 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  TTNESIDB. 


Letter  II. 
From  our  own  Commissioner. 


"  O  wad  some  power  the  Giftie  gi'e  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — 


Every  one  knows  that  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  contribute  greatly  to  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  comfort,  yet  how  few  are  wise  enough  to  carry  out  their  social  and 
domestic  arrangements,  so  as  to  secure  these  to  their  fullest  extent  ?  The  earth 
is  broad  enough  and  the  sky  spacious  enough  to  furnish  abundance  of  room  and 
pure  air  to  far  more  than  is  ever  likely  to  be  alive  at  the  same  period,  yet  houses 
are  huddled  together,  scores  crammed  into  cells  not  large  enough  for  one,  and 
the  most  offensive  nuisances  allowed  to  accumulate  in  close  proximity.  Every 
day's  experience  proclaims  to  us,  that  fevers,  small-pox,  consumptions,  cholera, 
and  all  other  plagues,  which  mow  down  the  people  e're  they  have  reached  third 
way  to  the  season  when  nature  ripens  for  the  tomb,  are  the  inevitable  results  of 
such  arrangements,  and  yet  we  still  persist  in  continuing  them  !  Even  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices,  we  often  find  mankind  suffering  through  their  own 
carelessness.  In  our  villages  and  rural  districts,  and  in  farm-steads  planted 
among  the  fields,  instead  of  finding  the  arrangements  neat  and  tidy,  and  the  at" 
mosphere  salubrious,  w7e  lind  at  the  very  doors  dung  heaps  almost  as  large  as  the 
dwellings,  and  the  air  loaded  with  offensive  odour.  If  a  person  take  ill  and  die 
in  such  places,  people  think  there  was  no  lack  of  pure  air  in  that  quarter,  while 
the  fact  is,  that  no  circumstances  could  be  better  adapted  for  the  production  of 
disease.  To  persuade  people  that  their  habits  require  and  are  capable  of  im- 
provement is  a  difficult  task — to  get  them  to  make  a  practical  change  is  next  to 
impossible.  The  immediate  prospect  of  a  violent  death  alone  creates  alarm,  and 
causes  people  to  make  efforts  to  ward  off  disease. 

The  villages  of  Hoiodon  and  Willington  furnish  apt  illustrations  of  indifference 
in  these  respects. 

Both  places  were  severely  attacked  by  Cholera  during  its  three  visits  to  this 
country:  20  years  ago  45  persons  died;  in  1848-9,  60;  last  year,  42.  A  very 
considerable  mortality  for  such  a  population.  Dr  Gavin,  the  Medical  Inspector  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  a  gentleman  of  much  observation,  and  very  extensive 
and  varied  experience,  on  visiting  Howdon,  stated,  that  with  the  exception  of  St 
Thomas  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was  the  most  filthy  place  he  ever  saw  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  We  believe  him.  It  is  a  very  filthy  place,  and  unless 
sanitary  improvements  are  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  landlords  of 
the  property  do  not  seem  inclined  to  make  it  better.  When  wTe  were  there  in 
the  middle  of  January  the  village  was  relapsing  into  its  normal  condition  of  dirt. 
Howdon,  compared  with  Willington,  is  an  old  village,  a  hundred  years 
old  or  more.      The  principal  holders  of  property  are  the  River  Tyne  Cominis- 
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sioners,  Mr  John  Falconar,  brewer;  Mr  Robert  Elliott,  and  the  executors  of  the 

•     Cutliberl  >'  is  built  in  an  irregular  basin  formed  by  the  river: 

gild  fa  direction  a  huge  ballast  hill  shuts  out  the  wiuds  of  Hea- 

liiiin,  at  one  time  employed  to  run  oif  the  waste  water  from  Percy 
M  tlu   (  Jits  the  village,   and  percolates  a  sluggish  stream  under  the 

•  inhabitants';  and  a  large  dock,  the  entrance  to  which  was  silted  up 
by  "  river  improvements,"  with  a  lot  of  tumbled  clown  property  also  belonging 
to  tin'  River  Tyne  Commissioners,  seems  to  be  used  as  a  general  receptacle  for 
all  the  d  1  dogs  and  cats,  etc.  in  the  district.      About  ten  years  ago  Percy 

"Main  pit  Bhrank  under  the  village,  and  gave  all  the  old  houses  such  a  shaking, 
that  srvcral  of  them  have  been  crazy  and  leaky  ever  since.  These  are  some  of 
tlu"  conditions  of  Howdon.  It  keeps  a  policeman  to  tf  comprehend  vagarom 
men/4  and  during  the  cholera  time  had  a  local  Board  of  Health,  who  made  a 
desperate  onslaught  on  antiquated  stinks,  and  other  prescriptive  nuisances.  A 
number  of  middins  were  cleaned  out  and  pigs  banished — the  River  Com- 
missioners spent  £00 — but  when  the  evil  day  passed  very  little  more  good 
seems  to  have  been  done.  "  They  have  returned  again  like  the  dog  to  his  own 
vomit :  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire."  There 
is  a  talk  of  running  a  main  sewer  through  the  village :  confound  talking !  Bo  it ! 

The  new  village  of  Willington  Quay  is  built  upon  land  "  filched"  by  the  New- 
castle Corporation  from  the  river,  and  let  by  them  on  leases  of  75  years.  Messrs 
Coutts  and  Parkinson  have  extensive  ship  building  yards  in  this  village ;  Dr 
Richardson,  a  smelting  factory  (now  idle),  and  Mr  Addison  Potter,  a  coke  and  fire 
brick  manufactory :  a  considerable  number  of  workpeople — some  hundreds  are 
engaged  at  these  works.  The  village  consists  of  new  houses  and  new  factories ; 
the  latter  look  well  enough,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been 
'run  up*  to  let  as  speedily  as  possible,  rather  than  with  regard  to  sanitary  condi- 
tions. A  main  sewer  has  been  laid  down  in  front  of  the  house  property;  but 
we  are  informed  that  several  of  the  owners  of  property  have  not  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  making  drains  into  it.  The  road  along  the  quay  remains  unpaved ;  it 
bring  in  dispute  who  have  to  '  pay  the  piper/  or  the  pavier ;  there  is  some  talk 
that  Messrs  Coutts  and  Parkinson,  and  some  of  the  other  large  employers,  intend 
to  make  an  effort  to  procure  the  Health  of  Town's  Act.  If  they  do,  we  urge  upon 
the  working  classes  of  Willington  and  Howdon,  as  they  value  their  own  health 
and  comfort,  and  the  lives  of  their  families,  to  aid  them  in  every  possible  manner 
in  their  efforts  to  do  so.     They  l^ave  the  largest  stake  in  the  matter. 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water  at  the  Bog- Well,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Howdon.    Pew  villages  possess  such  a  boon. 

At  Howdon  there  is  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  but,  from  the  want  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  it  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Some  time  ago  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  Committee  to  raise  a  monument  to  George  Stephenson, 
in  the  shape  of  a  building  for  the  Institution,  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  the 
village  where  his  son  .Robert  was  born.  But  to  the  disgrace  of  Howdon 
and  of  Tyneside  generally  this  attempt,  like  others,  to  do  tardy  justice  to  the 
memory  of  our  noblest  northern  Worthy  fell  to  the  ground.  We  can  build  sta- 
tues in  abundance  to  the  memories  of  'noble'  nobodies,  who  are  below 
mediocrity  in  ability  and  goodness;  we  can  lavish  thousands  on  posthumous 
honours  to  the  'greatest  Captain  of  the  age,'  but  to  testify  our  respect  for  the 
memory  of  this  great  Son  of  Labour  we  have  nothing  to  spare ! 
^  There  is  a  Temperance  Society  in  the  village  and  much  need  for  its  exertions. 
The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  Gas  from  the  Works  of  Mr  Addison  Potter. 

The  River  Tyne  Commissioners  arc  building  a  large  dock  at  Hay  hole — to  the 
eastward  of  the  village,  for  the  shipment  oif  coal  and  merchandise.  In  a  few 
years  a  considerable  town  will  be  built  there.  It  is  also  proposed  to  join  Jarrow 
and  Howdon  by  a  Steam  Perry,  a  proposition  to  this  effect  is  at  present  before 
the  River  Commissioners. 
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We  urge  the  inhabitants  of  this  important  and  rising  locality  to  bestir  them- 
selves and  let  their  mental  and  moral  progress  be  equal  to  their  physical. 
"  Cleanliness  is  akin  to  Godliness." 


BILLY  PURVIS. 

"  Bring  out  the  fiddle  and  the  bo  1  0,  O  ! 
And  put  away  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  O,  O ! 
There's  no  more  work  for  poor  old  Bill, 
He's  gone  where  the  good  niggers  go  !  " 

Billy  Purvis  is  dead.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that  he  closed  his  wandering  life  at 
Hartlepool  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  at  the  age  of  69.  "Alas  poor  Yorick,  we  knew 
him  well,  Horatio,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  most  excellent  fancy.  *  *  *  "Where  be 
his  gibes  now?  His  gambols?  His  flashes  of  merriment  ?  ".  The  old  man  sleeps  under 
the  quiet  walls  of  St  Hilda,  and  the  noise  of  many  waters,  sounding  up  from  the  German 
Ocean,  tell  the  old,  old  story ;  that  life  has  many  parts ;  that  tears  and  laughter  are 
strangely  akin ;  and  that  prince,  politician,  player,  and  clown,  have  a  common  freehold — 
the  grave !  Few  men  have  departed  the  stage  of  life  more  lamented  than  poor  Billy — few 
better  known.  His  dramatical  entertainments;  his  tragedy,  singing,  and  dancing  ;  farce, 
or  that  never  wearisome  pantomime  of  "  We'  stole  the  bundle  " — all  for  3d.,  are  associated 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  youth  of  the  North  Country,  at  fair,  hoppings,  or  races  for  the 
past  forty  years.  And  Billy's  dead:  Newcastle  races,  Shields  fair,  Swalwell  hopping,  and 
Houghton  feast,  will  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  without  the  principle  character !  And  all 
those  great  tragedians,  comical  characters,  and  funny  fellows,  how  will  they  hold  together 
without  their  great  master  ?  We  doubt  we'll  see  the  Victoria  theatre  no  more.  If  so,  we 
could  have  spared  many  a  better  man. 

The  sunny,  sunny  hours  of  childhood  how  gently  o'er  our  memory  they  steal  when  we 
think  of  thee,  Billy!  We  have  struggled  hard  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  witnessed  many  an 
interesting  melo  drama — comical  farce, — and  alas !  sad  tragedy,  on  a  broader  stage  than 
thine — the  world's — since  first  oar  young  eyes  gazed  upon,  and  our  young  fancy  was  excited 
by,  thy  dramatical  representations.  But  ■  Hamlet/  the  '  Jewess/  the  comical  wit  of  Mr 
Tom  Mathews,  and  the  quiet  humour  of  Mr  B-oss,  still  hold  their  own  in  memory's  pleasant 
pages,  because  to  us  they  were  real. 

We  are  not  going  to  trace  Billy  up  from  his  birth  place  near  Edinburgh  to  his  home  for 
nearly  sixty  years  in  the  Close,  Newcastle.  And  what  a  story  the  latter  tells,  that  however 
far  we  may  wander,  "  ilka  bird  loe's  its  ain  nest  /'  neither  shall  we  tell  how  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  joiner  and  cabinet  maker,  took  to  private  theatricals  in  Gateshead,  then  to 
conjuring,  then  to  playing  the  Northumberland  pipes,  then  to  the  headship  of  a  company 
of  players  and  pantomime  performers:  nor  yet  shall  we  trace  our  hero  through  his  varied 
and  chequered  life:  now  rich,  anon  poor;  now  playing  before  noblemen,  then  in  the  gripe 
of  the  "bodies"  of  Glasgow,  some  ill  farrand  manager  having  caught  him  playing  in  that 
city  and  thrown  him  into  the  Tolboolh;  and,  reader,  may'nt  the  love  of  whisky  and  being 
righteous  "over  much"  in  that  unco  guid  city,  account  for  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  no  public  opinion  on  the  Green  or  at  the  Broomielaw  or  in  the  Saut  Market,  in  favour 
of  Billy — no  sympathisers  to  visit  him  in  his  limbo.  If  Billy  had  been  a  politician,  a — or  a 
"saunt,"  what  a  capital  he  would  have  made  out  of  that  confinement !  But  he  was  neither.  He 
was  "  nOwt "  but  a  poor  player,  a  chep  that  tumbled-his-creels  and  danced,  not  always  "  to 
the  gentlest  of  tunes."  But  anon  and  anon!  his  we  will  say  of  the  poor  old  fellow 
before  we  close  our  brief  tribute  to  his  memory.  There  never  was  a  case  of  distress  brought 
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to  his  notice,  but,  so  long  as  he  hod  "a  shot  in  the  locker,"  he  contributed  to  its  relief. 
The  district  was  mver  vi.-iled  by  a  great  calamity,  whether  a  shipwreck  on  the  treacherous 
ocean,  or  in  explosion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  Billy  threw  open  the  doors  of  his 
"  Pavilion  "  far  a  "  benefit  "  for  the  widows  and  orphans;  and  the  old  chep  was  never 
BON  importunate  in  asking  people  to  <c  walk  up  !  walk  up  !  you  can  come  over  the  stage, 

or  if  ye  are  fame  genteel,  you  can  go  in  by  Billy's :  3d  for  wrappers,   2d  for  trap- 

pen  I  "  Supplementing  "Ah  Geordic  man  come  up,  and  gi'  the  poor  wives  and  bairns  a 
thumper!  "  Who  ever  heard  tell  of  Billy  sending  a  cast  away  sailor  from  his  booth  un- 
relieved. Before  Shipwrecked  Mariners'  Societies  were  instituted,  when  poor  sailors  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  or  down  in  the  "  North  Countrie,"  had  to  beg  their  way  home, 
how  oft  has  Billy's  show,  in  a  town  they  were  passing  through,  been  to  them  as  the 
( );isis  in  the  desert  to  the  weary  traveller  ?  Many  tars  in  such  circumstances  have  told  us, 
aye,  with  tears  in  their  eyes :  "Billy  not  only  found  us  lodgings,  and  let  us  into  his  show 
for  nowt,  but  'blew  out  our  bags,'  and  gave  us  something  to  set  us  on  the  road."      Billy, 

farewell  1 

Requiescat  hi  Pace, 
"  Affliction  sore,  long  time  you  bore, 
Physicians  were  in  vain," 

Your  old  tempest-tost  hulk  was  worn  out  'ere  it  sank  into  the  quiet  of  the  grave.  Hartle- 
pool keep  it  ever  green,  and  let  not  the  heel  of  the  stranger  tread  upon  it  too  roughly ! 

R.  S. 

OUR  SEA-FARING  POPULATION, 

An  able  pen  has  elsewhere  described  the  destruction  and  death  caused  on  our  coast  by 
the  New-year's  gale.  But  our  sailors,  beside  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  have  suffered 
severely  by  the  long  detention  of  the  large  fleets  of  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Hence  they 
are  ill  able  to  meet  the  calls  made  upon  them  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  their  ship- 
wrecked shipmates.  The  Loyal  Standard  Associations  at  Shields,  will  feel  the  effects  of 
the  gale  most  severely,  and  the  whole  of  the  benefit  societies  belonging  to  the  sailors  will  be 
more  or  less  crippled  in  their  resources.  There  seems  to  be  a  popular  error  that  seafaring 
men  are  improvident.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Two  societies  in  Shields, 
alone,  the  Loyal  Standards,  have  contributed  above  £40,000  to  the  relief  of  their  mem- 
bers, in  very  little  more  than  twenty  years.  And  in  the  northern  seaports  an  association 
named  the  Seaman's  Friendly  Association,  has  no  less  than  ten  thousand  members,  who 
contribute  Id.  a  week.  The  Master  Mariners  are  possessed  of  two  large  and  wealthy  insti- 
tutions in  Shields,  and  we  notice  that  the  ship  masters  are  commencing  associations  in  seve- 
ral of  the  seaports  for  the  assurance  of  life  and  effects,  upon  the  mutual  insurance  principle. 
In  case  of  the  shipwreck  of  any  of  the  members  an  average  is  taken,  and  every  one  con- 
tributes according  to  the  amount  insured.  Above  two  millions  worth  of  shipping  property 
is  insured  in  this  manner  in  the  northern  ports.  The  working  expenses  of  the  ship  in- 
Furance  offices  in  the  north  are  a  mere  trifle.  The  Hartlepool  seamen  have  determined  to 
purchase  a  life  boat  for  themselves  at  the  port;  and  the  North  Shields  Sailors  have  offered 
to  contribute  £100  towards  a  building  proposed  to  be  erected  in  that  town  as  an  asylum 
for  decayed  seamen  and  scullermen.  A  very  excellent  Sailors'  Home  has  been  in  operation 
in  Sundrrland  some  time.  "We  see  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  subscription  to  provide  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  institution.  May  it  succeed,  and  imbued  with  such  a  feeling,  we  say 
with  Bailie  Nichol  Jarvie,  "Let  Sunderland  flourish  !  "  An  earnest  appeal  is  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Shipwrecked  Mariners  Society,  whose  offices  are  in  Hibernia  Chambers,  Lon- 
don. Knowing  all  the  miseries  and  sorrows  attending  shipwreck,  we  uuhesitatingly 
i»ronuuncc  this  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  kingdom.      A  sailor  is  only  expected  to 
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contribute  half  a  crown  a  year  for  his  medal.  Honorary  agents  of  the  society  afre  appointed 
in  every  seaport  in  the  empire.  In  case  of  shipwreck  a  member  is  immediately  relieved, 
and  forwarded  to  his  home  at  the  cost  of  the  society.  If  he  should  happen  to  be  drowned 
it  contributes  three  or  four  pounds  to  the  support  of  his  widow  or  orphans  at  the  very 
moment  such  help  is  most  needed.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  shilling  or  two  to  spare, 
or  a  few  postage  stamps,  they  cannot  apply  them  better  than  by  sending  them  to  Mr 
F.  Lean  the  secretary.  They  cannot  give  more  practical  expression  to  their  sympathies 
for  the  seamen  than  by  supporting  this  society  in  its  present  emergency. 

THE   WEATHER. 

The  first  month  of  1854  has  been  remarkable  for  the  intense  frost  that  has  prevailed. 
For  several  years  past  the  winters  in  this  district  have  been  singularly  mild — snow  scarcely 
having  been  seen  from  January  to  December.     But  this  winter,  Nature  seems  to  have  been 
making  up  for  her  late  remissness  in  this  respect.      Nothing  surpassing  the  frigidity  of 
the  first  few  days  of  the  new  year  has  been  experienced  in  this  locality  for  above  fifty  years. 
The  first  snow  fell  on  December  30th,   when  the  thermometer  ranged  from  one  to  nine 
degrees  below  freezing  point.     On  31st  and  on  new  year's  day  it  fell  a  few  degrees  lower, 
but  the  lowest  point  was  reached  on  Tuesday  January  3rd,  when  the  thermometer  at  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Newcastle,  marked  11   degrees  of  Fahrenheit  or  21 
degrees  below  freezing  point.      At   Winlaton,  Blaydon,  and  Wylam,  even  a  few  degrees 
lower  temperature  was  marked ;  whilst  at  North  Shields  the  thermometer  never  declined 
lower  than  14  degrees.     At  South   Shields  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  was  as  low  as 
21  degrees.     A  large  quantity  of  snow  fell  in  the  midland  and  Southern  counties,  but  on 
Tyneside,  although  the  fall  was  considerable,  it  was  not  nearly  so  thick.     The  Mails  were 
stopped  on  both  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Midland  Railways  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  river  was  frozen  over  from  the  Tyne  to  the  High  Level  Bridge,  and  for  above  a  fort- 
night the  navigation  was  stopped  above  the  Meadows.      A  partial  thaw  took  place  on 
January  7th  and  cleared  the  channel  from  the  Railway  Quay  at  Blaydon  downwards, 
but  the  river  from  that  place  to  Stella  Staith  was  fast  for  more  than  a  week  longer.'    The 
ice  within  that  distance  presented  a  most  peculiar  appearance.  It  was  crushed  into  the  most 
fantastic  forms  and  was  in  many  places  above  twenty  feet  thick.     After  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  blast  it,  a  sudden    and  rapid  thaw  took  place  on  January  17th  and  removed  it 
altogether.      Whilst  our  rivers  were  bound  in  an  icy  grasp  in  the  North,  and  the  land  in 
in  the  Midland  counties  was  covered  with  snow,  a  fearful  easterly  gale  prevailed  on  the 
N.  E.  Coast  during  eight  days  ;  between  eighty  and  ninety  fine  vessels,  of  the  value  of 
above  £200,000,  were  destroyed,  above  an  hundred  seamen  drowned,  and  all  trade  between 
the  North  and  London  cut  off  for  a  considerable  period.      The  suffering  caused  amongst 
the  poor  in  London  by  the  increased  price  of  coal  has  been  very  serious. 

NEWCASTLE. 

During  the  last  month  nothing  very  note  wrorthy  has  transpired  in  Newcastle,  except  the 
opening  of  the  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  the  towns  of  Newcastle,  and  Gateshead.  The  Commissioners  are  Joseph  Burnely  Hume 
Esq.,  barrister,  John  Simon  Esq.,  surgeon,  and  John  Frederick  Batemen,  Esq.,  C. 
E.  The  proceedings  of  the  Commission  were  formerly  commenced  on  Thursday  January 
5th  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  Newcastle,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayors 
and  town  clerks  of  the  above  towns  and  several  other  gentlemen.  After  the  transaction 
of  some  merely  routine  business,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  the  inspection  of  the 
district.  They  resumed  their  sittings  again  on  Jan.  19th,  and  in  our  next  we  shall  be  able 
to  furnish  some  of  the  more  important  facts  they  elicit.      Apropos  of  the  cholera,  we  are 
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glad  to  notice  that  the  public  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  medical  men  whose 

)„.;  ',,<•{  daring  the  epidemic  was  so  ungenerously  acknowledged,   especially  by  the 

Pour  [aw  Guardians  of  Gateshead.      Mr  Wilson,  of  Gateshead,   Mr  Wm.  Newton,  Mr 

!,.  Thornton,   and  Mr  J'Anson,  of  Newcastle,  havo  each  had  appropriate  presentations 

it  ions  during  the  sad  months  of  September  and  October  last. 

NEW  YEAR'S  FESTIVITIES. 

If  we  were  publishing  a  double  supplement  we  might  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  tea  parties  and  other  festivities  that  have  been  held  in  our  district  during  the  New 

ir's  holidays,  and  all  the  good  things  that  have  been  said  at  them.  "We  must  just  take 
a  passing  glance  at  a  few  of  them  as  they  come  with  all  their  mirth  and  fine  sodal  feeling 
across  our  memory.  As  usual  the  temperance  working  men  held  their  annual  tea  and 
demonstration,  in  Newcastle,  when  various  craftsmen  gave  their  experience,  that  they 
could  plough,  and  delve,  wield  the  hammer,  build  the  noble  ship,  and  erect  the  stately 
edifice,  better  without  drink  than  with  it.  In  Shields  there  were  similar  demonstrations, 
when  the  sailor  that  ploughs  the  ocean,  added  his  testimony  to  the  landsmen,  that  there  was 
nothing  like  temperance  for  making  homes  happy,  and  putting  a  shot  or  two  in  the  locker. 
The  members  of  the  South  Shields  Working  Men's  Institute  also  held  their  annual  festival. 
It  was  attended  by  above  four  hundred  persons ;  who  were  addressed  by  the  following 
speakers :  Mr  Ingham  M.  P.,  Mr  J.  G.  Grant,  Mr  Joseph  Cowen  Junior,  the  Rev. 
James  Carr,  and  Mr  Soloman  Sutherland :  it  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  working 
classes  ever  held  in  Shields.  At  the  annual  festival  of  the  Shildon  Mechanics'  Institution, 
a  spirited  little  village  in  South  Durham,  above  one  thousand  persons  took  tea  !  And  a 
capital  good  meeting  was  held  afterwards.  A  tea  meeting  has  also  been  held  in  Ethevly, 
a  little  village  further  west,  when  between  three  and  four  hundred  miners,  and  others,  had 
a  comfortable  cup  of  tea.  What  a  contrast  to  the  dog  fighting,  cock  fighting,  bull  baiting, 
and  deep  drinking  of  the  time  of  their  forefathers.  The  Stockton  Mechanics'  Institution 
also  held  its  annual  festival  during  the  holidays.  Lord  Seaham,  Lord  Adolphus  Vane,  Mr 
Joseph  Cowen  Junior,  and  several  other  speakers  were  present.  The  Jarrow  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society,  the  Newburn  Temperance  Society,  and  both  the  Working  Men's 
J  ieading  Rooms  in  Newcastle,  have  also  held  their  anniversary  gatherings.  That  noble  old 
nonconformist,  political  reformer,  and  veteran  teetotaler,  Dr  John  Ritchie  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  amongst  us  during  this  festive  season,  renewing  old  friendships,  cementing  new 
ones,  aud  teaching  the  young  men  of  this  generation  by  experience,  the  nobleness  of  a  life  of 
consistent  and  useful  effort  for  the  People's  Cause. 

HEXHAM. 

Young  man !  if  you  propose  to  yourself  to  commence  life  as  a  sanitary  reformer  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter  contumely,  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  narrow  minded  selfishness  in  one 
direelion,  ignorance  and  a  misapprehension  of  your  motives  on  the  other.  It  is  hard 
dreary  up  hill  toil  is  sanitary  reform. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  our  report  from  Hexham,  but  we  learn  that  the  electiou 
of  the  first  Board  of  Health  for  the  Hexham  district  took  place  on  the  Monday  after  New 
Year's  day,  with  the  following  results. 

Nine  gentlemen,  well  known  as  Sanitary  Reformers,  were  defeated  by  nine  others, 
pledged  to  "keep  down  the  rates,"  and  allow  matters  to  go  on  in  what  is  called  "the 
good  old  way."  It  was  boasted  by  the  opposition  that  they  would  poll  5  to  1,  but  the 
issue  showed  the  relative  strength  of  parties  to  be  3  to  2.  When  it  is  considered  that, 
two  years  ago,  the  question  of  Public  Health  was  scarcely  spoken  of,  and  its  supporters 
did  not  number  above  a  dozen,  while  now  not  less  than  400  have  by  their  votes  declared 
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their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Sanitary  Reform,  the  result,  in  one  sense,  so  far  from  being 
cousidered  a  defeat,  will  be  held  as  furnishing  matter  for  congratulation.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  North  of  England  needs  a  thorough  cleansing  more  than  Hexham.  Its  streets  are 
almost  without  a  sewer;  foul  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  abound;  and  water  is  supplied 
impure  in  quality  and  deficient  in  quantity,  and  only  by  pants  or  wells ;  for  house  service 
is  at  present  impossible.  This  want  of  even  a  pretence  of  sanitary  arrangment  produces 
its  inevitable  result  in  the  high  average  mortality  of  the  town*  Eor  the  last  seven  years 
the  death  rate  has  been  29  in  1,000 ;  but  during  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  risen  to 
34,  exclusive  of  the  deaths  from  cholera.  This  mortality,  exceeding  that  of  Liverpool  or 
Glasgow,  and  occurring  near  districts  celebrated  for  their  healthiness,  justifies  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  town  of  Hexham  must  be  seriously  defective  in  many  regulations  necessary 
for  a  healthy  and  comfortable  existence. 

HOLYWELL  COLLIERY, 

On  Christmas  eve  a  capital  teetotal  festival  was  held  in  the  School  room  in  this  village, 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  After  tea  there  was  a  large  public  meet- 
ing. Mr  Edward  Elliot  of  Earsdon,  one  of  the  heartiest,  and  bravest  temperance  men 
in  Northumberland,  and  who  is  teetotal  bishop  of  the  district,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
delivered  a  lively  and  humourous  speech.  The  meeting  was,  also,  addressed  by  the  vener- 
able Dr  Ritchie  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Hedley  of  Holywell,  and  Mr  R.  Allen  of  Newcastle, 
Mr  Veitch,  of  the  Victoria  Blind  Asylum,  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting,  by  singing 
some  appropriate  temperance  melodies. 

Our  excellent  correspondent  at  East  Holywell  says  : — 

"  While  agitation  is  going  on  throughout  the  country  for  all  kinds  of  Reforms  in  the 
social  state,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  people  of  Holywell  take  a  practical  interest  in 
the  best  of  all  reform, — self  reform.  They  have  a  flourishing  Temperance  Society,  which 
is  constantly  increasing  in  numbers.  Considering  the  population,  Holywell  doubtless 
contains  more  Teetotalers  than  any  village  in  this  County." 

GATESHEAD. 

Proposed  destruction  df  Hillgate  and  Pipewell(/aie.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  G-ates- 
head  Town  Council  Mr  Christian  Alhuson  brought  forward  a  motion  that  Mr  Hall,  the 
Town  Surveyor  be  instructed  to  propose  plans  of  a  public  quay  at  Hillgate  for  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  vessels.  He  said  f*  there  were  various  grounds  on  which  the  project 
might  be  recommended  for  adoption.  The  Tyne  Commissioners  would  be  taking  measures 
as  to  river  lines,  which  would  involve  the  removal  of  the  Tyne  Bridge  westward  of  the 
High  Level  Bridge;  for  as  long  as  the  old  bridge  remained  on  its  present  site,  there  could 
be  no  proper  flow  of  the  tide  ;  and  if  it  were  removed,  the  whole  of  the  property  from 
Bridge  Street  to  the  High  Level  must  be  taken  down.  Then,  again,  works  were  now  in 
progress,  which  were  likely  to  improve  the  trade  of  the  Tyne,  and  Gateshead  should  place 
herself  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  increase.  On  sanitary  grounds,  too,  his 
proposal  was  entitled  to  consideration.  The  town  could  never  be  made  healthy  until 
Hillgate  and  Pipewellgate  were  swept  away.  There  was  no  reason  why  Gateshead  should 
not  make  progress  in  trade  and  commerce  equally  with  Newcastle.  If  we  had  a  good  quay, 
it  must  confer  great  advantages  upon  the  town,  and  also  upon  Newcastle.  The  value  of  pro- 
perty would  be  enhanced — its  rental  increased.  The  improvement  would  defray  its  own  cost. 
He  would  begin  by  pulling  Hillgate  down.  To  remove  Hillgate,  he  estimated  that  40,000/ 
would  be  required.  One  third  of  the  area  might  be  allotted  to  a  quay.  This  would  be  100 
feet  in  width,  or  40  wider  than  that  of  Newcastle.  The  frontage  would  be  970  feet.  There 
would  be  sites  for  25  buildings  of  first  rate  character,   40  feet  by  60  :  and  when  they 
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ked  at  the  rental  of  Quayside  property  in  Newcastle,  it  was  a  moderate  estimate  to  put 
down  LOO/,  profit  a  year  for  each  building.  Taking  40,000/.  as  the  cost  of  the  site,  and 
potting  down  87,500/.  for  the  erections,  the  total  would  be  77,  500/.  175/.  per  building 
Would  rive  b,375/.j  or  five  per  cent.  The  gain  to  Gateshead  would  be  the  improvement 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  town.  Instead  of  being  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  unwhole- 
i  in  the  kingdom,  its  character  would  be  totally  changed.  But  even  if  there 
should  be  a  Morifiee  of  20,000/.,  where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money  ? 
Parliament  would  give  power  to  borrow  on  security  of  the  rates,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  by 
liutuU.  The  rateable  value  of  the  property  of  Gateshead  was  now  45,000/.;  and  by 
the  proposed  improvement  it  would  be  greatly  increased — probably  doubled ;  so  that  2 1 
per  cent,  on  the  rates  would  meet  the  sacrifice." 

We  do  heartily  wish  this  scheme  success.  But  we  hope  that  before  the  corporation  of 
Gateshead  proceed  with  their  improvements  they  will  make  some  provision  for  the  poor 
people  who  will  be  driven  out  of  those  "dark  places  of  the  earth." 

SUNDERLAND. 

We  observe  with  pleasure,  that  a  popular  and  instructive  course  of  lectures  are  beiug 
delivered  in  the  Athenaeum  in  this  town,  appropriately  called  'Winter  Evening  Recreations. 

"We  believe  they  were  originated  by  our  friend  Mr  J.  G.  Grant,  who  delivered  an  ele- 
gant and  able  opening  address,  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  Lyceum  (one  of  the  handsomest 
aud  most  comfortable  public  rooms  in  the  North  of  England)  the  Dissenting  Ministers  of 
the  town  are  also  delivering  a  course  of  lectures,  with  considerable  success.  For  places 
of  public  assembly  Sunderland  far  surpasses  Newcastle.  The  Lecture  'Room  and  the 
Music  Hull  are  the  only  rooms  of  any  size,  accessible  to  the  people  in  the  latter  town. 
Neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  and  the  charges  are  so  high 
that  few  lecturers  can  afford  to  engage  them.  In  other  towns,  rooms  equally  as  convenient 
and  more  comfortable,  can  be  easily  obtained  for  half  the  cost.  The  erection  of  a  building 
in  Newcastle,  similar  to  the  Sunderland  Lycemn,  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  the  public, 
and  would  be  a  remunerative  investment  for  any  party  willing  to  speculate. 

OUR   CORRESPONDENTS. 

'A  friend'  is  in  error  on  the  matter  in  question.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Milton,  and 
was  cut  by  the  first  engraver  of  the  day,  expressly  for  the  Tribune. 

We  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  department  that  W.  R.  speaks  of.  We  shall 
always  give  prominence  to  local  matters.  In  our  last  No.,  and  in  this  one  also,  we  have 
given  more  matter  than  we  promised  to  do,  to  make  room  for  'Our  Local  Record/  The 
animus  of  the  party  '  a  democrat'  alludes  to  is  apparent,  but  condemnation  is  better  than 
commendation  from  such  a  quarter  We  know  the  cause  of  their  hostility.  The  public 
will  know  it  also  some  day,  meanwhile  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  their  spleen. 

The  article  from  W.  J.  is  excellent.    It  shall  appear.    We  wish  it  had  been  longer. 

'Juno's  '  articles  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  would  suit  our  pages  very  well. 

Did  our  friend  '  M.  A.  G.'  receive  our  last  communication  ?  We  will  be  happy  to  hear 
from  her  agnin. 

We  arc  obliged  for  '  The  Working  Man's  Wife/  but  doubt  it  is  too  long  for  us. 

Our  valued  friend  '  G.  A.'  may  set  aside  his  fears.  We  dont  doubt  the  issue.  .  Success, 
as  the  world  understands  it,  is  not  what  we  strive  for.  We  are  only  anxious  about  doing 
our  duty.  We  will  not  write  merely  to  please  the  populace.  We  will  not  trim  down  our 
every  sentence  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all  the  obsequious  conventionalists  that  we  meet  in 
society.     We  will  say  what  we  have  to  say  openly  and  without  disguise,  and  if  the  people 

at  care  to  support  us  in  our  plain  speaking,  they  can  do  the  other  thing.  But  cowards 
or  hypocrites  we  will  never  be. 
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PHYSICAL    FORCE. 

ADDRESSED    TO   SEASONABLE   PEACE-MEN. 


t§g%?  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  physical  force :  some  for  it, 
K^&  it  may  be ;  but  certainly  very  much  against  it.    Without  any  clear  app're- 
'  hension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  many  men  declaim  against  physical 
force  as  a  crime,  as  an  immorality,  the  opposite  of  moral  force. 

It  is  not  necessarily  the  opposite  of  moral  force.  It  may  be  the  servant  of  the 
moral,  and  by  such  service  become  moral  and  justifiable.  But  how  many  hands 
will  be  held  up  in  horror  against  such  a  sentiment !  how  many  voices  will  exclaim 
*—  'Never  !  physical  force  can  never  be  moral  V     Genily,  good  people  ! 

If  you  see  a  man  struggling  against  drowning,  and  you  leap  into  the  water 
and  save  him,  do  you  not  employ  physical  force  ? 

If  you  see  two  foolish  men  fighting,  and,  unable  to  convince  them  of  their  folly, 
you,  never  so  quietly,  step  in  between  them  and  receive  the  blows  from  both,  is 
not  that  very  stepping  between  them  an  act  of  physical  force  ? 

But  that  is  beside  your  meaning.  You  '  do  not  employ  the  term  in  such  a 
sense.1  Whose  fault  is  it  that  you  attach  an  arbitrary  sense  to  common  words  ? 
But,  to  come  within  your  limits. 

My  little  girl  is  asleep  beside  me.  A  wolf  rushes  toward  her.  As  he  is  about 
to  seize  her,  I  snatch  up  the  first  weapon  in  my  way  (not  nicely  considering),  and 
dash  out  his  brains.  This  is  physical  force.  Is  my  act  immoral?  'No  !  but 
there  is  a  difference  between  men  and  beasts.5 

My  two  children  are  playing  together.  I  see  approaching  them  an  armed 
madman  of  whose  ungovernable  ferocity  I  am  well  aware.  He  is  deaf ;  but  I 
hasten  forward  to  restrain  him.  Before  I  can  overtake  him,  he  has  struck  down 
one  child ;  his  axe  is  raised  over  the  head  of  the  second.  My  rifle  is  in  my  hand. 
Shall  I  not  fire  ? 

1  But  all  men  are  not  madmen/  True!  some  are  Cossacks;  some  Croats; 
some  Frenchmen;  some  'intelligent'  statesmen  and  bombarders.  The  Tyranny  of 
Wrong  has  many  sorts  of  tools.     How  shall  I  proceed  against  them  ? 

First,  what  is  my  justification  for  the  use  of  physical  force  against  the  wild 
beast  or  the  madman  ?  Clearly  that,  only  by  such  means  I  could  prevent  a 
mischief  which  it  was  my  duty  to  prevent.  There  lies  the  whole  question-— 
between  the  never-to-be-abandoned  duty  of  warring  against  Wrong,  and  the 
choice  of  the  best  weapon,  # 

If  I  could  have  tamed  the  wolf,  his  death  would  have  been  a  wanton  or  at 
least  unnecessary  cruelty  ;  if  I  could  have  tamed  the  madman,  was  he  not  a  man 
even  as  myself,  made  in  the  same  likeness  ?  But  it  was  my  duty  to  protect  the 
innocent ;  and  no  other  means  could  be  made  available,  I  was  guiltless  of  ckoos* 
ing  ill.  The  duty  was  clear  before  me. 
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v !  have  I  not  the  right  to  defend  myself  against  either  wild  beast  or  mad- 
man? May  I  not  fire  into  the  ravenous  wolves  that  beset  me  in  the  forest ; 
oi  draw  my  swordagainst  a  band  of  assassins,  of  whatever  country  or  calling? 
[a  i lie  instinct  of  s( lf-prcservatiou  altogether  false,  then,  and  suicide  a  virtue  ? 
Shall  the  mother  doubt  her  heart,  and  lay  down  her  babe  at  the  murderer's  feet 
and  refuse  to  defend  it  ?  Or  is  the  generous  impulse  at  fault  that  makes  the 
blood  to  boil,  and  the  cheek  tc  glow,  at  the  very  mention  of  wrong  done  to 
another  ? 

Shall  I  defend  my  own  life;  shall  I  defend  my  child ;  and  shall  I  stand  by 
unheeding,  or  content  myself  with  a  cowardly,  cold-blooded,  egotistical  'sympathy' 
when  my  neighbour  is  injured  ?     Have  I  no  duty  toward  him  ? 

Shall  I  save  one  neighbour  from  drowning,  from  the  wild-beast,  or  the  assassin; 
and  shall  I  hold  back,  and  advise  my  countrymen  to  hold  back,  when  many  are 
in  danger  ? 

If  one  has  the  right  of  self-defence,  have  not  many  ?  If  one  may  defend  tli3 
injured,  though  it  be  only  by  dint  of  physical  force,  may  not  the  many?  If  I 
was  right  in  saving  my  child  from  the  assassin,  will  not  my  countrymen  be  right 
in  saving  the  children  of  Rome,  or  Hungary,  or  Poland,  from  assassins ;  even 
though  at  the  cost  of  as  violent  means,  even  though  the  assassins  be  not  what  is 
called  mad,  though  they  be  less  excusable  ? 

Was  the  French  invasion  of  Homeless  villainous  than  the  act  of  the  madman  ? 
Are  the  enemies  of  Hungary—- the  violators  of  women,  the  murderers  of  children, 
the  bombarders  and  massacrers — less  cruel  than  wolves  ? 

Shall  I  save  my  child,  and  then  be  told  that  war  for  a  nation's  existence  is 
impious  and  unjustifiable  ? 

War  would  be  unjustifiable  if  there  were  other  means.  But  if  there  are  not  ? 
When  two  people  would  discuss  a  question,  would  you  tell  one  to  argue  in  a 
language  which  the  other  could  not  understand?  And  if  kings  and  Cossacks 
will  not,  or  can  not,  understand  reason — f  the  intellectual  weapon  of  intelligent 
men,'  is  it  our  fault  that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  argue  with  'stupid  guns'? 
If  so,  give  up  liberty !  renounce  the  hope  of  freedom !  for  once  proclaim  that 
you  will  not  defend  yourselves,  nor — 0  cowards  !  your  brethren,  from  the  bru- 
tality of  tyrants,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  every  royal  jungle  will  be  let  loose  upon 
you.  Your  'intellectual  weapons'  shall  nought  avail  you;  for  the  tyrants,  who 
will  not  reason,  know  how  by  brute  force  to  put  down  reason. 

Opinions  are  not  all-powerful ;  not  the  most  reasonable  opinions.  But  force 
with  reason,  that  is,  with  truth  upon  its  side,  is  stronger  than  the  force  of  brutes 
and  madmen. 

The  denial  of  force  on  the  side  of  the  just  is  not  only  an  error ;  but  it  is  an 
error  no  one  could  follow  to  its  end.  You  would  disband  your  armies  while  the 
world  is  full  of  armed  savages.  It  is  possible  you  may  escape  slavery,  unnoticed 
in  the  general  ravage.  But  be  consistent !  If  force  may  not  be  used  against 
the  foreigner,  neither  may  it  be  used  against  the  citizen.  Disband  your  armies ; 
disband  also  your  police.  If  it  is  a  crime  to  use  force,  it  is  a  crime  to  employ 
another  to  use  force.  If  force  may  not  win  liberty,  neither  may  it  maintain 
order.  Proclaim  the  thieves'  millennium.  '  Yes '  say  the  honestest  among  you, 
those  consistent  in  the  repudiation  of  physical  force ;  c  we  shall  trust  to  educa- 
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tion.      So  educate  that  force  shall  not  be  needed.5    Let  it  be  so,  and  he  who 
would  advocate  force  would  be  a  monster;  but,  till  the  world  is  educated? 

While  there  are  wolves  and  Cossacks;  and  while  the  wolves  not  only  abound, 
but  hold  rule,  and  forbid  and  prevent  education,  it  is  our  duty  to  defend  the 
wronged  and  the  innocent  against  them, — though  it  be  with  sword  and  fire, 
though  it  be  to  the  death,  whenever  and  wherever  we  are  debarred  from  better 
weapons. 

■ Give  us  breath, 

Clear  ground  of  equal  right ; 
The  heralds  of  our  pure  intent 
Shall  be  peace-provident : 
But  'gainst  the  trampler  Force,  the  stab  beneath, 
We  cannot  choose  but  fight 
Even  to  the  death, 

There  are  some  will  exclaim  against  the  prudence  of  this  argument,  as  tending 
to  encourage  rebellions,  war,  and  violence.  I  answer,  it  is  not  imprudent  to  take 
this  question  out  of  the  domain  of  prejudice,  from  off  the  ground  of  an  ignorant 
assumption,  whereupon  men  who  should  be  acting  together  are  led  to  quarrel, 
and  to  denounce  each  other,  the  one  side  as  '  sanguinary5  and  '  atrocious,5  and 
the  other  with  the  no  less  offensive  epithets  of  'base5  and  'cowardly5  and  'hypo- 
critical.5 Eor  the  rest  I  will  but  answer  in  the  words  of  Martin  Luther  : — '  I  am 
for  tearing  off  every  mask,  for  managing  nothing,  for  extenuating  nothing,  for 
shutting  the  eyes  to  nothing,  that  truth  may  be  transparent,  and  unadulterated, 
and  have  a  free  course.5 


OUR  AGE. 


This  is  a  material  age ;  in  its  woitib  there  lurks  a  more  material  still.  The 
trading  spirit  and  the  thirst  of  wealth  threaten  to  destroy  us.  The  merchant 
lives  and  thrives  on  'Change  who  sold  powder  to  the  enemy  to  breach  his  walls, 
to  the  Caffre  who  shall  scalp  his  son  or  brother — who  equipped  the  i  Grand 
Army5  that  would  invade  his  shores — and  who  swore  that  he  would  freight  his 
ships  for  Hell,  if  Hell  would  buy  his  argosy. 

Economists  declare  that  the  form  of  government  is  of  little  moment,  so  that 
there  be  work  and  wages.  The  fallacy  is  gross ;  but  let  it  go.  Mark  this  epi- 
curean philosophy  of  barter,  this  last  and  worst  Cireeanism.  Production  and 
consumption  are  the  aim  of  being ;  its  beginning,  middle,  end.  Humanity  is 
nothing  but  a  petted  beast,  with  hands  to  labour,  lusts  to  be  enjoyed,  a  spirit 
for  annihilation,  and  a  carcass  for  the  worms.  This  is  the  principle  of  swine 
not  men.     It  demands  only  that  the  sty  be  littered  and  the  trough  be  full. 

There  are  higher  aspirations — devotion  to  a  noble  cause,  a  jealous  love  for  a 
cherished  faith,  the  earnest  propagandise  of  what  we  deem  the  truth.  These 
are  the  impulses  of  unselfish  natures.  Beware  !  Power  is  passing  from  dynasties 
and  aristocracies  to  masses  who  are  urged  by  daily  wants.  Instil  into  those  masses 
while  it  is  yet  time,  a  sound  morality  and  lofty  thoughts.  It  is  by  them,  and 
not  by  bayonets,  Jesuits,  or  gold,  that  society  will  really  be  c  saved.3  L, 
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NATURE'S  GENTLEMAN. 

Air — "The  fine  old  English  Gentleman" 

He  boasts  nor  wealth  nor  high  descent,  yet  he  may  claim  to  be 
A  gentleman  to  match  the  best  of  any  pedigree : 
His  blood  Lath  run  in  peasant  veins  through  many  a  noteless  year ; 
"Set,  search  in  every  prince's  court,  you'll  rarely  find  his  peer. 
Tor  he's  one  of  Nature's  Gentlemen,  the  best  of  every  time. 

He  owns  no  mansion  in  the  Square,  inherits  no  estate ; 
He  hath  no  steed,  no  hounds,  no  duns,  no  lacqueys  at  his  gate ; 
He  drinks  no  wine,  and  wears  no  gloves,  his  coat  is  thread-bare  worn : 
Yet  he's  a  gentleman  no  less,  and  he  was  gentle  born. 
He  is  one  of  Nature's  Gentlemen,  the  best  of  every  time. 

Hia  manners  are  not  polish'd,  he  hath  never  learn'd  to  bow  j 
But  his  heart  is  gentle, — gentle  manner  out  of  it  doth  grow, 
Like  a  flower  whose  fragrance  blesseth  all  within  its  beauteous  reach, 
Or  the  dainty  bloom  upon  a  plum,  or  the  softness  of  a  peach. 
Tor  he's  one  of  Nature's  gentle  ones,  the  best  of  every  time. 

He  takes  small  pains  to  smootbe  his  words  to  fit  a  courtly  phrase ; 
And  he  would  scorn  to  file  his  soul  for  even  royal  praise ; 
And  he  has  wrath  too  when  the  proud  the  gentle-soul'd  distress  - 
He's  not  the  form — gentility,  but  very  gentleness. 
Ay  !  one  of  Nature's  gentle  men,  the  best  of  every  time, 

'Twas  true  old  Chaucer  sang  to  us  a  many  years  ago — 
How  he  was  gentlest  man  who  dared  the  gentlest  deeds  to  do  i 
However  rude  his  birth  or  state,  however  low  his  place, 
He  is  the  gentle  man  whose  life  right  gentle  thought  doth  grace. 
He  is  one  of  Nature's  Gentlemen,  the  best  of  every  time. 

What  though  his  hand  is  hard  and  rough  with  years  of  honest  pains, — * 
"Who  ever  thought  the  knight  disgraced  by  Honour's  weather-stains  ? 
"What  though  no  Heralds'  College  in  their  books  his  line  can  trace,—* 
We  can  see  that  he  is  gentle  by  the  smile  upon  his  face. 
Tor  he's  one  of  Nature's  Gentlemen,  the  best  of  every  time. 

W,  J,  Linton. 
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THE  MONTH. 

(From  January  22ud  to  February  20^. 


THE  WAR'. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  has  left  at  last.  It  is  really  war.  Even  Lourd 
Aberdeen  (though  'the  withdrawal  of  an  ambassador  is  not  always  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  hostility')  thinks  it  must  be  war  now;  and  sprightlier 
Clarendon  has  'no  expectation  that  negociations  can  be  reopened,  or,  in  short, 
that  peace  can  be  preserved.5  Numerous  skirmishes  have  taken  place  during 
the  month,  and  mostly  with  advantage  to  the  Turks  ;  but  the  Russians  are  pre- 
paring for  a  combined  advance  across  the  Danube,  and  every  post  may  bring  us 
news  of  a  decisive  encounter. 

Austria  declares  for  perfect  neutrality,  which  means  only  to  let  the  Tzar  do 
as  he  likes,  to  secretly  help  him,  and  for  reward  snap  up  as  much  of  the  offal 
as  the  Russian  eagle  may  disgorge.  Prussia  plays  the  same  game.  Sweden  and 
Norway  will  be  neutral  too,  shutting  both  England  and  Russia  out  of  all  the 
ports  which  could  be  useful  to  England.  That  is  the  old  neutrality  of  Copen- 
hagen, which  Napier  should  regard  in  Nelson-fashion. 

To  meet  this  combination  we  have  Prince  Albert  and  the  coalition  ministry, 
a  pacific  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  one  for  the  Baltic  which,  let  us  hope,  will  not 
be  pacific,  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  troops,  an  unarmed  people,  and  an 
alliance  with  France.  Let  us  look  at  our  resources.  Our  strength  is  in  our 
fleet ;  all  else  is  unprepared  weakness.  The  Black  Sea  Squadron  yet  may  be 
compelled  to  fight,  and  if  Napier  commands  in  the  Northern  Seas,  and  is  not 
hampered  by  the  old  women  and  knaves  at  home,  there  is  no  fear  within  hail  of 
him.  But  what  use  will  be  10,000  or  20,000  troops  in  Turkey  to  repel  the 
Tzar,  or  to  prevent  our  40,000,  some  say  70,000  French  allies  from  taking 
Constantinople  for  themselves,  supposing  we  do  get  there  before  the  Russians  ? 
and  if  Nicholas  and  Napoleon  should  then  come  to  terms,  what  use  will  be  our 
few  troops  at  home  to  keep  invasion  from  our  shores  ?  Well  then,  we  must 
arm  the  people.   Yes — and  then  the  armed  people  may  ask  you  for  the  Suffrage. 

Our  fleet  is  strong.  We  shall  send  15  men  of  war,  steam  and  sail,  the  least 
of  70  guns,  the  largest  of  131  guns,  beside  smaller  ships,  to  'singe  the  Tzar's 
beard/  if  singeing  may  be  enough ;  our  people  are  willing  and  not  afraid ;  and, 
to  give  the  devils  their  due,  since  our  government  must  go  to  war  they  are 
preparing  manfully  :  but  where  is  their  policy  ?  Failing  that,  where  are  we  ? 
We  know  that  tney  will  betray  English  national  honour  to  any  monarchic  con- 
venience ;  and  already  even  our  'liberal'  journals  back  their  treasonous  inten- 
tions with  hints  of  'should  Austria  side  with  England,  England  must  keep 
down  Italy  and  Hungary'  at  least  to  some  constitutional  level. 

There  is  but  one  wise  policy :  now  as  ever  it  is  the  honest  one.     Let  us, 
without  needlessly  giving  an  excuse  to  the  Decemberist,  be  on  our  guard 
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again.1-!  him.  Our  allies  should  be— not  enslaved  France,  who  as  such  is  without 
•.   bu1 — the  Insurgent  Peoples.      Let  us  send  Mazzini  to  Rome, 

juth  to  Hi  -  and  the  Poles  well  armed  and  munitioned  through  Posen 

aid.  Let  us  say  boldly — Whoso  is  not  with  us  is  against  us. 
I  il  would  be  sufficient  warning  to  the  Scandinavian  kings,  and  the 

peoples  there  too  are  for  the  Right.  Let  our  fleets  act  and  watch.  And  at 
home  let  some  honest  men  (we  will  not  ask  whether  they  are  Whigs,  Tories, 
Free-traders,  or  what,  so  long  as  they  are  really  Englishmen)  take  the  place  of 
the  present  humbugs,  and  try  how  manfully  they  can  lead  the  people:  which 
Wants  not  bravery  to  meet  even  the  severest  struggle,  but  which  can  not  meet 
it  unless  universally  enfranchised,  thoroughly  trusted,  and  well  trained  and 
armed.     If  our  policy  falls  short  of  that,  the  partition  of  Turkey  may  take 

•  without  our  being  consulted,  and  the  degradation  of  England  despite  our 
most  desperate  endeavours. 


PARLIAMENT 

Opened  in  due  form,  the  Queen  hissed,  the  Prince  groaned  at,  the  Speech  read, 
and  nothing  in  it  to  find  fault  with,  our  representatives  are  up  to  their  ear-tips 
in  parliamentary  work,  meaning  to  astonish  us.     This  is  from  the  Times  : — 
'  We  are  about  in  a  single  session  of  Parliament,  to  eut  asunder  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
bonds  which  unite  the  labouring  poor  to  the  soil ;  to  demolish  one  of  our  ancient  judicial 
establishments ;   to  remodel  our  Universities ;  to  open  our  coasts  to  the  free  access  of 
foreign  shipping;  and  to  abolish  at  a  blow  that  system  of  patronage  which  was  believed  a 
few  years  ago  to  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  limited  monarchy  and  Parlia- 
mentary government.     To  these  must  be  added  a  proposal  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
conceived,  if  report  speaks  true,  in  no  narrow  or  contracted  spirit.' 
Prodigious  !  as  Dominie  Sampson  would  say, — if  much  should  come  of  it.    But 
the  main  matter  of  all  is  already  to  be  shelved.     Lord  John's  small  reform  bill 
slipped  again  through  his  poor  weak  fingers  :  put  off.      Still  let  us  look  at  it, 
that  we  may  know  what  remains  in  store. 

Schedule  A : — 19  boroughs  having  less  than  300  electors,  or  less  than  5000  inhabi- 
tants, now  returning  29  members,  are  to  be  disfranchised. 

Schedule  B: — 33  boroughs .  having  less  than  500  electors,  or  less  than  10,000  in- 
habitants, now  returning  2  members  each,  will  in  future  return  only  1. 

Schedule  C : — 38  counties  or  divisions  of  counties,  each  with  a  population  of  1 00,000, 
returning  2  members  each,  to  have  3.  South  Lancashire  and  the  "West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, now  returning  each  2  members,  to  be  subdivided  and  return  6  each. 

Schedule  D  —  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bradford  (Yorkshire),  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Southwark,  Wolverhampton,  and  Salford,  with  a  population  over 
100,000  each,  1  more  member. 

Schedule  E -.—Birkenhead,  Burnley,  and  Staley-Bridge,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  to 
have  1  member.     The  Inns  of  Court  2  members.     The  London  University  1  member. 

The  following  classes  to  be  enfranchised :  that  is,  made  free : — 
1 — Persona  in  receipt  of  £100  a  year  paid  yearly  or  quarterly  ; 
2 — Persons  in  receipt  of  110  a  year,  Government  or  East-India  Stock; 
3 — Persons  paying  40a  a  year  to  income  or  assessed  taxes; 
4 — Graduates  of  any  of  our  Universities; 
5 —  '  who  have  had  £50  for  three  years  in  a  Savings-Bank  ; 
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0 — Persons  occupying  houses  rated  at  £10  a  year,  outside  of  represented  towns  ; 

7 — Persons  resident  in  boroughs  occupying  houses  rated  at  £6  a  year,  and  who  have 

resided  wit  kin  the  borough  for  two  years  and  a  half. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  Times  as  to  the  audacity  of  the  'reformer'  who  pro- 
vides so  cunningly  for  the  retention  of  only  33  pocket  boroughs  with  less  than 
500  electors  in  each,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  the  mass  of  the  working-men  of 
the  country.  How  many  of  them  have  their  salaries  quarterly,  hold  Govern- 
ment or  East-India  Stock,  pay  40s  direct  taxes,  are  college  graduates,  can  leave 
£50  for  three  years  in  the  Government's  hands,  or  occupy  houses  rated  at  £10 
in  the  country  or  at  £6  in  the  towns  ?  How  many  working-men  in  the  present 
condition  of  trade  are  likely  to  reside  for  two  years  and  a  half  in  one  town  ? 
Clever  legislator  !  Let  us,  with  the  Times'  editor,  admire  his  great  '  audacity.' 
That  is  the  right  word.     And  what  word  fits  the  nation  that  puts  up  with  it  ? 

But  John  seems  to  have  grown  so  childish  they  let  him  play  at  bringing  in 
bills.  He  rides  in  again  this  year,  among  the  People's  Representatives,  on  his 
old  Jew  hobby-horse,  knowing  well  that  it  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  except  his 
own.  Another  sham,  even  if  carried,  will  be  the  Commons'  Leader's  two  bills 
fon  the  important  subjects  of  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence  at  elections.' 
They  promise  to  be  so  efficacious  that  not  the  most  corrupt  member  of  the  House 
of  Corruption  had  any  objection  to  them.     The  unanimity  was  wonderful. 

Mr  Baines  has  proposed  to  alter  the  Law  of  Settlement.  The  poor  man  is 
no  longer  to  be  bound,  like  a  serf,  to  his  parish ;  but  is  to  be  free  of  the  whole 

Union.   Our  state-doctors  are  all  homoeopathic.   For  the  rest,  what  can  be 

hoped  of  Parliament  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS.  Meetings  for  War:  but  men  must  speak  out  if 
they  wish  deaf  rulers  to  heed  them.  Meetings  for  education :  our  manufacturers 
will  let  men  be  taught  what  may  be  useful  to  the  manufacturer,  anything 
rather  than  the  religion  from  which  they  would  learn  their  rights  and  duties. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  respectable  popularity  of  ' secular'  education.  Our 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  want  only  'religion,'  and  that  not  religious.  Arch- 
deacon Waring  was  honest  or  witless  enough  at  a  Hereford  meeting  to  blurt 
out  plainly  the  desire  of  the  Church  :  to  maintain  cthe  great  gulf  between  the 
classes  of  society.'  He  would  care  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  poor,  bnt  he 
hoped  the  middle-classes  would  keep  above  them,  both  in  education  and  politi- 
cal power : We  know  the  rest.     Titus  Salt  and  Archdeacon  Waring  only 

differ  as  to  means.  The  end  is  the  same  :  keep  down  the  poor  man.  Bah! 
wThere  is  the  honesty  of  talking  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  prostitution,  and 
reformatory  schools,  when  the  injustice  you  have  broadcast  must  produce  its 
crop  ?  Quarrel  about  education  and  give  none,  make  a  mock  at  Christian 
equality  even  in  your  projects  of  reform,  turn  thousands  out  on  strike,  clam 
those  in  full  work,  on  seven  shillings  a  week  (the  present  Devonshire  wages, 
and  bread  at  famine  price) ;  and  by  and  bye  be  astonished  if  a  nation  of  slaves 
can  be  overrun  even  by  the  barbarians,  or  a  nation  of  armed  men,  after  fight- 
ing against  a  foreign  foe,  refuse  to  be  the  mere-tools  and  creatures  of  despotism 
&t  home.     The  times  are  ripening. 


[80] 


BRITAIN'S  AVORTHIES: 

3. — Bernard  Gilpin, 


By  Thomas  Cooper. 


There  have  been  so  few  men  in  the  world  who  have  tried  to  do  good  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  world  has  set  so  little  value  on  them,  that  one  would  almost 
fear  the  world  will  not  see  many  more  to  imitate  them.  Devise  some  great 
plan  for  relieving  the  miserable,  talk  about  it,  write  about  it,  work  for  it  early 
and  late,  toil  to  bring  it  about,  shew  that  you  are  in  earnest  about  it,  and  that 
you  aim  to  make  others  in  earnest  about  it ;  and  you  will  either  be  called  a 
busy-body  and  a  meddler,  for  your  pains, — or  the  thoughtless,  idle,  and  selfish, 
will  say  you  are  only  fa  man  of  one  idea,'  you  are  'crotchetty,'  or  it  is  your 
'  monomania.5 

To  do  good,  to  devote  your  life  to  doing  good,  is  not  the  way  to  enthrone 
yourself  in  the.  world's  favour.  You  may  win  that  much  sooner  by  tickling  the 
world's  silliness,  by  making  a  fortune  as  a  speculator,  by  cutting  throats  with 
a  large  knife  and  in  a  broidered  coat,  or  even  by  putting  a  pistol  to  a  man's 
ear  and  robbing  him  of  his  money — so  long  as  you  do  it  in  gallant  style. 
Thousands  would  rush  into  the  Strand,  to  gaze  and  admire,  if  they  expected  to 
see  Joey  Grimaldi,  or  old  Rothschild,  or  Napoleon  ' the  Great/  or  Dick  Turpin, 
rise  from  the  dead  and  walk  through  it ;  but  very  few  would  walk  half-a-dozen 
yards  to  have  a  sight  of  a  risen  Oberlin,  John  Howard,  or  Bernard  Gilpin. 

The  world  finds  fault  with  the  plans  of  men  who  wish  to  do  good  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  will  not  grant  that  society  needs  to  be  helped  or  altered  in  the  way 
that  philanthropists  would  help  or  alter  it.  The  world  affirms  that  society  is 
better  as  it  is.  '  Your  Robert  Owen,'  says  the  world,  '  is  only  a  foolish  im- 
practicable dreamer  about  parallelograms.  He  would  destroy  competition,  that 
healthy  principle,  and  leave  mankind  no  real  stimulus  for  exertion ! '  s  Why, 
sir,'  says  the  millionaire  who  has  grown  rich  by  stratagem,  'the  world  would 
soon  be  as  dead  as  ditch  water,  on  Communist  principles :  they  spring  from 
sheer  craziness  !'  'And  what  is  the  worth  of  your  Bernard  Gilpins  ?'  asks  the 
political  economist,  '  they  would  convert  all  the  poor  into  idle  paupers — for 
what  poor  man  would  work  if  he  could  get  supported  by  charity  ?  Of  course, 
charity  is  all  very  well,  as  a  principle :  we  ought  to  feel  charity  for  all,  since 
we  are  all  brothers.  That  is  true  enough ;  but  there  is  a  danger  of  distributing 
help  till  you  destroy  people's  self-reliance. 

Ah,  Mr.  Political  Economist,  it  so  happens  that  Bernard  Gilpin  had  learned 
that  we  must  demonstrate  our  principles  by  our  acts.  That  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  old-fashioned  school  which  he  followed.  Its  teachers  did  not  profess 
philosophy— but  listen  to  their  precepts!     'If  any  man  love  not  his  brother 
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whom  lie  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?' — 'If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto 
them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  gave  them 
not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body — what  doth  it  profit  ? ' 

"Well  said,  noble  old  John  and  James,  the  poor  but  true-hearted  fishermen  of 
Galilee  !  Your  were  no  Political  Economists,  nor  was  your  great  Master  one  • 
but  He  and  you  will  receive  the  love  and  worship  of  the  human  heart  when 
heartless  political  economists  are  forgotten ! 

Your  master  has  living  disciples :  do  they  demonstrate  their  inheritance  of 
his  spirit,  as  you  did  ?  The  most  eminent  ought  to  furnish  the  best  example — 
but  do  bishops  and  archbishops,  deans  and  archdeacons,  right  reverends  and 
most  reverends,  venerables  and  very  reverends,  think  of  those  precepts,  with 
their  town-houses  and  palaces  in  the  country,  their  gold  and  silver  plate,  their 
liveried  lacqueys  or  man-monkeys,  their  carriages  lined  with  silk  and  cushioned 
with  velvet,  their  silver  trappings  on  the  horses,  and  emblazoned  arms  on  their 
carriages  ? — do  these  chief  disciples  of  Him  ' whose  coat  was  woven  without  a 
seam/  who  'had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,'  and  who  'went  about  doing  good/ 
think  of  your  precepts  James  and  John,  when  the  poor  in  their  parishes  and 
dioceses  want  food  and  blankets,  shoes  and  shirts  ?  Among  the  Church  of 
England  clergy  who  have  had  the  means  to  do  good  on  a  large  scale,  how 
many  have  really  done  it  ?     History  records  the  name  of one  ! 

Bernard  Gilpin  was,  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  rector  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  We  will  bring  him  there  soon ; 
but,  first,  let  us,  in  a  few  words,  describe  his  early  life.  He  was  born  in  1517, 
at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland;  and  his  descent  was  from  a  petty  fighting 
baron  of  mad  John's  reign — but  we  care  nought -about  that.  His  father  held 
Kentmire-hall  and  its  lands,  and  kept  up  Old  English  hospitality,  while  he 
took  eare  to  set  a  virtuous  example  before  the  young  Bernard  who,  from  his 
infancy,  shewed  remarkable  habits  of  thought,  observation,  and  obedience  to 
conscience.  The  foQowing  incident  is  related  of  his  infancy.  'Begging'  or 
'Strolling  Eriars'  were  numerous  in  those  days.  One  of  them  came  on  a  Satur- 
day evening  to  his  father's  house.  Plenty  was  set  before  the  friar,  according 
to  the  usage  of  Kentmire-hall ;  but  he  abused  it,  and  got  drunk.  Yet  he  ordered 
the  bell  to  toll,  next  morning,  and  from  the  pulpit  declaimed  most  vehemently 
against  drunkeness.  Our  little  Bernard,  sitting  on  his  mother's  knee,  looked 
up  very  seriously,  for  a  while,  at  the  preacher;  and  at  last  cried  out  indignantly 
'  I  wonder  how  that  man  can  preach  against  drunkenness,  when  he  himself  was 
drunk  last  night ! ' 

He  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  early ;  and  at  sixteen  entered  as  a  student 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  became  a  skilful  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  his  reputation  for  learning  caused  him  to  be  removed  to  Christ's  College, 
then  newly  founded  by  the  magnificent  and  munificent  Cardinal  Wolsey.  His 
sweetness  of  disposition  and  deep  sincerity  made  him  greatly  beloved  by  his 
fellow-students ;  and  since  he  belonged  to  the  Boman  Catholic  party — not 
having,  as  yet,  seen  reason  for  deserting  the  religion  of  his  childhood — he  was 
Urged  by  his  young  friends  to  head  them  in  a  disputation  with  Peter  Martyr, 
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the  German  Reform* t.  who  visited  Oxford,  and  delivered  startling  lectures 
there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  young  Edward  VI.  But,  lo  !  while  his 
friends  were  disposed  to  argue  for  victory,  our  pure-souled  Bernard  woidd  only 
Lefor  i  rath  !  He  was  staggered,  and  confessed  it,  to  the  admiration  of  Peter 
Martyr;  ami  determined  to  hold  no  more  controversy,  till  he  had  thorougldy 
dined  the  matter  for  himself.  And  how  long  was  he  in  examining  ?  Let 
us  not  be  disdainful  at  his  slowness.  Modesty  and  Conscientiousness  cannot 
so  soon  decide  as  Arrogance  and  Recklessness.  He  is  thirty-five  years  old 
before  he  will  accept  a  living,  and  undertake  to  become  a  religious  teacher. 
Ami,  even  then,  he  has  to  be  pressed  hard  to  do  it,  and  sticks  to  morality  in 
his  preaching — still  afraid  to  mislead  his  hearers,  in  theology.  But  wThat  a 
wanner  was  his  Court  Sermon !  Young  Edward  and  his  courtiers  had  never 
heard  of  such  bold  denunciations  of  pride,  and  covetousness,  and  extortion,  and 
pluralities,  and  general  corruption,  except  from  the  heroic  old  Latimer. 

Yet,  he  soon  gives  up  his  living  at  Norton,  in  Durham.  He  can  preach  no- 
thing but  morality;  and  he  fears  that  is  not  enough — yet  he  fears  to  teach 
more.  Not  understanding  the  mysteries  of  doctrine  himself,  he  will  not  teach 
them  to  others — the  true  hearted  man;  .  fGo  to  Germany,'  says  his  kinsman, 
Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  ( go  to  Holland,  and  go  to  France  :  converse  with 
all  the  most  eminent  professors,  Protestant  and  Catholic ;  and  get  your  mind 
settled.'  He  would  like  to  go ;  but  how  are  the  expences  to  be  had  ?  fGet  a 
curate  to  supply  your  parish,'  says  the  bishop,  cyou  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
have  a  good  part  of  the  income  for  your  own  use  :  I  will  add  something  to  your 
purse ;  and  you  will  do  well  enough.'  Ah,  no !  prudent  Worldly-Wiseman, 
Bishop  Tonstal !  Our  Bernard  cannot  do  that :  his  conscience  is  not  akin  to 
that  of  his  kinsman  Tonstal.  He  must  give  the  living  up ;  and  he  does  give  it 
up,  and  in  favour  of  a  worthy  man,  too.  The  Bishop -kinsman  is  angry.  '  Con- 
science !'  lie  cries,  'take  care  it'does  not  bring  you  to  want  a  morsel  of  bread  ! 
If  you  don't  look  better  to  your  interest,  you'll  certainly  die  a  beggar.'  Not 
exactly  a  bishop  of  the  old  John  and  James  stamp,  that !  Yet  Tonstal  was 
better  than  some  of  his  mitred  brethren.  Bernard's  truthfulness  won  his  ad- 
miration, in  spite  of  his  worl  dimes  s ;  and  he  gave  the  student  efficient  help 
while  the  latter  was  abroad. 

Bernard  Gilpin  did  not  return  to  England  till  1556,  being  then  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year.  Chiefly  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  in  the  Netherlands,  he  gained 
so  much  enlightenment  as  to  incline  him  more  strongly  to  Protestantism. 
Tonstal  had  offered  him  a  rich  living  and  he  would  not  accept  it;  his  mind 
was,  perhaps,  n&ver  fully  made  up  respecting  doctrines ;  and  when  he  did  re- 
turn  to  England,  it  was  because  Mary  had  come  to  the  throne,  the  persecutions 
had  commenced,  and  he  felt  it  would  be  cowardly  to  shun  persecution.  None 
of  yom  lily-livered  cowards,  this — although  he  is  not  so  bold  at  deciding  in  the 
matter  of  mysteries  as  some  people  !  Tonstal  makes  him  Archdeacon  of  Dur- 
ham,  and  Rector  of  Easington.  How  he  works  to  fill  both  offices,  and  what  a 
hod  of  lurpliced  hornets  he  soon  raises  about  himself!  He  is  ca  scandaliser  of 
the  clergy,'  they  say;  because,  in  his  imitations  as  Archdeacon,  having  detected 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  he  reproves  them  for  their  vice.     And  then  a  charge  of 
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c  Heresy,'  in  thirteen  articles,  is  drawn  up  against  him;  but  as  the  accusation 
comes  before  Tonstal,  the  kinsman-bishop  contrives  to  quash  the  case.  Bernard 
will  no  longer  be  Archdeacon  if  he  may  not  discharge  the  duty  with  a  conscience ; 
the  Bishop  tells  him  to  be  content ;  but  he  will  not,  and  gives  up  both  arch- 
deaconry and  rectory. 

At  Houghton-le-Spring,  he  soon  after  becomes  rector ;  for  Tonstal  could  not, 
after  all,  see  such  a  jewel  beyond  price  go  out  of  the  diocese  of  Durham.  Hough- 
ton was  a  valuable  living ;  but  it  was  an  immense  wilderness  of  labour.  The 
parish  comprised  fourteen  villages,  at  that  time ;  the  people  were  rude  and  igno- 
rant ;  the  most  superstitious  usages  of  Popery  prevailed  among  them;  theyv&ad 
not  heard  of  King  Edward's  Protestantism  until  after  his  death !  Such  was  the 
midnight  barbarousness  that  encompassed  many  parts  of  the  North  of  England 
three  hundred  years  ago !  How  he  threw  light  upon  the  darkness,  how  he  made 
the  barren  wilderness  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  what  he  did  for  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  people,  during  the  last  twenty-six  years  of 
his  life,  which  were  spent  at  Houghton,  we  will  defer  telling  till  our  next 
number. 
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By  Eeank  Grant. 


w  0  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health." 

Milton. 

I|Ihanks  to  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  Temperance,  a  public 
opinion  is  gradually  growing,  that  the  present  enormous  consumption  of 
intoxicating  drinks  by  the  people  of  this  cpuntry  is  a  dreadful  social 
calamity.  Eor  many  years  past,  facts  astounding  and  horrifying  have  been 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not 
only  foolish  and  unnecessary,  but  positively  injurious  to  health.  It  has  been 
shown  over  and  over  again,  that  both  to  the  body  and  mind  detrimental  effects 
result,  even  from  what  is  sophistically  styled  the  '  moderate '  indulgence  in 
spirituous  potations.  It  has  been  demonstrated  with  irrefutable  distinctness, 
that  disease,  crime,  and  pauperism  are  the  natural  consequences  of  drunkenness 
•—that  a  love  for  ardent  liquors,  if  freely  yielded,  to  must  produce  and  does  pro- 
duce suffering,  misery,  and  degradation.  Our  teeming  gaols,  our  large  palace- 
lookirfg  lunatic  asylums,  our  police  reports,  our  medical  reports,  and  the  dirt, 
unhealthiness,  and  demoralization  of  a  vast  section  of  our  poorer  classes,  rise  up 
in  testimony  against  those  who  presume  to  question  the  value  of  the  Temperance 
movement  and  to  sneer  at  its  defenders.  In  the  intelligence  and  moral  integrity 
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of  these  questioners  and  sneercrs  we  have  very  slight  confidence ;  they  are 
beings  whose  mental  perceptions  are  clouded  by  prejudice  and  who  court  dark- 
ness rather  than  light.  The  time  may  come  when  the  scales  shall  fall  from  their 
eyes,  and  the  beams  of  Truth  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  their  hearts.  It  is  one 
part  of  our  mission— and  no  insignificant  part  either — to  aid  so  far  as  we  can  in 
hastening  the  advent  of  that  time.  No  journal  devoting  itself  to  the  political 
and  general  improvement  of  the  People  completely  fulfils  its  task,  while  the 
present  deplorable  state  of  things  exists,  if  it  fail  occasionally  to  deal  in  a 
thorough-going  straightforward  manner  with  that  desolating  monster  Intemper- 
ance, to  whose  ravages  so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow  mortals  fall  sacrifices  every 
year.  There  are  some  men,  however,  staunch  democratic  Reformers  too,  who 
from  false  motives  of  delicacy,  from  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  from  some  indefin- 
able motive,  dislike  to  agitate  this  topic;  but  surely  the  sooner  a  source  of  cor- 
ruption is  made  known,  and  the  oftener  it  Is  declaimed  against,  the  more  chance 
is  there  of  its  ultimate  mitigation,  if  not  of  its  entire  abolition.  It  is  our  purpose 
therefore  in  this  paper,  briefly  to  remark  upon  some  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  prevalence  of  Intemperance,  and  to  suggest  the  application  of  a  strong  legal 
chain  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  vice — to  bind  the  'Evil  Spirit'  and 
secure  him  from  inflicting  further  injuries  on  society — for  certain  is  it,  if  some 
stringent  measure  be  not  resorted  to,  the  benefits  accruing  from  any  scheme  of 
popular  education  hereafter  to  be  adopted  will  be  most  materially  affected. 
While  the  pothouse  and  ginshop  are  permitted  to  corrupt  the  influence  of  the 
schoolroom,  the  schoolmaster  cannot  reap  the  full  and  just  reward  of  his  labours. 
Once  get  the  popular  voice  to  demand  the  proscription  of  Alcohol,  how  mighty 
and  how  glorious  a  change  would  in  a  few  years  be  created  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  tone  of  all  classes  !  Once  make  the  mass  of  the  working  classes  Tee- 
totalers and  the  reins  of  government  would  not  long  remain  in  the  exclusive 
grasp  of  middle  class  manufacturers  and  titled  aristocrats.  A  drunken  People 
never  can  be  really  free ;  a  People  sober  and  educated — and  soberness  will  beget 
education — cannot  be  made  the  base  tools  of  kingly  power,  and  must  eventually 
rule  their  own  and  their  country's  destinies.  "Every  day's  experience,"  says 
Mr  Cobden,  (( tends  more  and  more  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Tem- 
perance cause  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  and  political  reform.  It  is  in 
vain  to  seek,  by  extension,  of  the  franchise,  or  free  trade,  or  by  any  other 
means,  to  elevate  the  labouring  masses."  But  the  People  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  not  a  sober  People.  Drunkenness  may  hot  perhaps  be  quite  so  universal  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  but  it  is 
still  sufficiently  prevalent,  especially  in  our  large  towns  and  populous  districts, 
to  excite  deep  sorrow  and  serious  alarm  in  the  breast  of  every  sincere  philan- 
thropist. To  impress  this  the  more  strongly  on  the  mind,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  here  a  few  statistical  facts — facts  which  are  as  grievous  to  contemplate  as 
they  arc  too  well  authenticated  to  be  controverted.  Erom  a  Parliamentary 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  for  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct  in  the  years  1841,  1848,  and  1851,  we  learn  that 
the  total  number,  of  males  and  females,  in  the  principal  towns  only,  was  in  1841, 
for  England  75,268,  for  Ireland  28,420,  and  for  Scotland  12,509.  In  1851  the 
iinbcrs  stood  thus:— for  England  70,097,  for  Ireland  37,637,  for  Scotland 
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27,643.  During  the  ten  years  from  1841  to  1851  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  appears  an  increase  in  the  viee  of  drunkenness  to  the  amount  of 
29,110  cases.  In  England,  however,  there  is  a  decrease  of  5,171  which  may  be 
chiefly  placed  to  the  credit  of  democratic  Manchester.*  Of  all  the  English  towns, 
the  conservative  and  supremely  evangelical  Liverpool  presents  the  worst  figure 
in  this  catalogue  of  corruption.  Piety  and  pothouses  are  rampant  there— whe- 
ther there  is  any  natural  connection  between  them  we  are  unable  to  decide,  as 
the  report  does  not  inform  us  how  many  of  the  18,522  drunkards  convicted  in 
1851  in  that  town,  were  members  of  christian  congregations.  In  Scotland  the 
whisky-loving  and  sanctimonious  Glasgow  furnished,  in  1851,  no  less  than  14, 
870  cases,  and  the  Irish  capital  18,753.  Frightful  truths  these,  but  there  are 
others  equally  lamentable  and  shocking. 

The  assertion  that  Intemperance  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  not  an  exagger- 
ation, but  it  is  not  an  assertion  the  awful  truth  of  which  is  sufficiently  realized 
by  many  minds.  The  sources  from  whence  that  statement  has  come  to  us  stamp 
it  with  a  solemnity  and  a  reality  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  as  unworthy  of  no- 
tice. In  1846,  for  example,  we  find  Judge  Wightman  assuring  the  grand  jury 
at  Liverpool,  that  he  found,  from  a  perusal  of  the  depositions,  that  one  unfailing 
cause  of  four-fifths  of  those  crimes  was,  as  it  was  in  every  other  calendar,  the 
besetting  sin  of  drunkenness.  Baron  Alderson  too  in  1844,  at  the  York  assizes, 
declared  that  if  all  the  cases  with  which  drunkenness  had  any  connection  were 
taken  from  the  calendar,  they  would  make  the  large  calendar  a  very  small  one. 
Judge  Coleridge  has  also  stated  u  that  he  never  knew  a  case  brought  before  him 
that  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  intoxicating  liquors."  The 
testimony  of  Gaol  Chaplains  can  be  adduced  to  corroborate  all  this.  One  asserts 
that  ef  drunkenness  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  most  crimes  in  Glasgow.5* 
Another  says  that  to  this  ruinous  habit  may  be  traced  the  offences  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  those  that  come  to  prison,  females  as  well  as  males.  A  third 
affirms  that  as  far  as  his  experience  has  gone  "  drunkenness  is  the  main  cause  of 
crime."  And  the  Rev.  Mr  Clay,  the  chaplain  to  the  North  Lancashire  Gaol  at 
Preston,  says  that  "persons  who  in  hard  times  are  led  into  criminality  by  desti- 
tution, are  in  better  times  led  into  it  by  drunkenness."  Prison  Governors  bear 
witness  likewise  to  the  consequences  of  Intemperance. 

The  increase  of  insanity  among  our  population  of  late  years  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  habitual  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
in  his  excellent  and  scientific  essay  The  Physiology  of  Temperance  and  Total 
Abstinence,  thus  writes  on  this  point: — "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  he, 
"  that  those  who  have  weakened  and  disordered  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  by 
habitual  intemperance,  are  far  more  liable  than  others  to  be  strongly  affected  by 
those  other  causes,  moral  or  physical,  to  which  mental  derangement  may  be  at- 
tributed ;  so  that  the  habit  of  intemperance  has  contributed,  as  a  predisposing 
cause,  at  least  as  much  towards  its  production,  as  what  is  commonly  called  the 
exciting  cause  has  done."  An  attentive  examination  of  the  statistics  of  our 
Lunatic  Asylums  would  demonstrate  the  intimate  connection  that  exists  between 
madness  and  the  use  of  Alcohol.  Eor  instance,  out  of  286  lunatics  at  one  period 
in  the  Richmond  Hospital,  Dublin,  one  half  owed  their  insane  condition  to 
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drink.      If  our  limits  would  allow  we  could  fill  pages  with  further  evidence  in 
illustration  of  the  wide-spread  desolation  inflicted  upon  families  by  this  "Evil 
Spirit,"  but  we  restrain.     Those  who  are  desirous  for  additional  information  on 
this  subject  can  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  any  of  the  numerous  Tem- 
perance publications  now  extant.    We  have  nevertheless  established  premisses 
ample  enough  to  justify  us  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vice  of  drunk- 
enness is  a  national  curse — a  curse  politically,  a  curse  morally,  a  curse  socially— 
a  curse  gathering  intensity  every  year,  every  day,  and  to  annihilate  which  some 
speedy  and  decisive  steps  must  be  taken.     To  expect  the  malady  to  cure  itself  is 
fruitless,  ridiculous.      " Diseases  desperate  grown,  by  desperate  appliance  are 
relieved.51      Theologians  may  talk  as  they  please  about  the  malignity  of  their 
scriptural  Satan,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  '  Evil  Spirit *  whose 
victories  we  have  been  recording  is  the  more  malignant  and  dangerous  tempter 
of  the  two.  Some  Christians  assure  us  that  the  Devil  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  bound 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  during  his  bondage  a  period  of  millennial  happiness 
and  celestial  peace  will  bless  the  earth.    We  are  not  going  to  question  this  ortho- 
dox opinion.    What  is  required  now  is  to  fix  upon  some  plan  to  bind  this  more 
modern  cfoul  fiend/     What  we  want  is  to  put  Alcohol  in  fetters — -to  aim  such 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  c  Great  Captain'  as  will  break  up  the  dominion  of  Hell  from 
its  lowest  foundations.    And  fortunately  the  means  and  appliances  for  effecting 
our  purpose  are  ready  at  hand,  and  ready  not  merely  as  a  crude  theory,  but  as  a 
tried  and  approved  scheme.    We  allude  to  the  Maine^Liquor  Law,  to  urge  the 
introduction  of  which  into  this  country  an  association  calling  itself  the  *  United 
Kingdom  Alliance'  was  formed  at  Manchester  in  June  1853. 

But  what  is  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  ?  The  query  shall  be  answered  in  the 
words  of  the  Hev.  Charles  Beecher  ; — cf  The  Maine  Law  strikes  not  at  the  use, 
but  at  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  It  punishes  the  destroyer  not  the  victim. 
It  prohibits  absolutely  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic  drinks.  The  State  of  Maine  in 
the  United  States  of  America  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  enactment.  It  passed 
the  Maine  legislature  in  May  1851,  and  has  since  been  adopted  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union.  Where  this  law  is  in  force,  and  strictly  enforced,  the  improvement  in 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  is  most  cheering.  Under  its  provisions  no- 
body is  permitted  to  offer  for  sale  any  alcoholic  liquor  whatever.  No  tippling 
houses  can  exist ;  no  dens  for  the  encouragement  of  intemperance  can  open 
their  fetid  mouths.  If  any  man  be  found  selling  spirituous  liquors,  the  liquors 
are  taken  from  him  and  thrown  in  the  gutter.  Proper  certificated  persons  are 
appointed  in  each  town  to  sell  alcoholic  compounds  for  medicinal  and  mechanical 
purposes,  but  no  others  are  suffered  to  deal  in  this  poison."  Within  the  last 
twelvemonths  a  law  of  this  kind  has  been  adopted  in  New  Brunswick,  one  of 
our  own  colonial  possessions,  and  has  received  Her  Majesty's  signature  and  cor- 
dial approval.  Since  its  adoption  in  both  places  drunkenness  has  diminished,, 
crime  has  become  less  frequent,  and  pauperism  has  been  arrosted.  Wherever  the 
law  is  the  most  rigidly  carried  out,  there  it  is  the  most  popular.  It  cost  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  advocates  to  create  a  majority  in 
its  favour  in  Maine  and  in  New  Brunswick,  and  no  small  degree  of  agitation  will 
succeed  in  carrying  it  through  our  own  House  of  Commons.  But  the  attempt 
must  be  made.    The  popular  voice  which  gave  us  untaxed  bread,  may  ere  long 
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demand  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Beer  and 
wine  and  rum  and  gin  and  all  such  maddening  mixtures,  instead  of  benefiting 
those  who  constantly  use  them,  action  their  physical  and  mental  fabrics  as  slow 
poisons.  Away  then  with  them  entirely— or  at  any  rate  take  them  only  when 
a  physician  orders  them  '  for  the  stomach's  sake.'  No  half  measure  will  destroy 
the  snake — no  gossamer  law  will  bind  the  '  Evil  Spirit.'  The  proposition  sim- 
ply to  close  public-houses  on  Sundays  is  comparatively  useless,  indeed  it  may  be 
thought  to  have  a  bad  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  say  to  the  drinker 
"you  must  keep  sober  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  on  the  other  six  days  in  the  week 
get  drunk  as  often  as  you  please."  No  one  who  entertains  true  love  for  his 
brother  man — no  one  whose  heart  throbs  with  high  aspirations  for  the  social  re- 
generation and  political  emancipation  of  the  masses — no  one  who  sighs  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  People  and  the  downfall  of  dynastic  royalties,  ought  to  hesitate 
in  cooperating  with  the  members  of  the  c  United  Kingdom  Alliance,'  and  in  em- 
ploying all  his  influence  to  induce  his  neighbours  to  demand  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law  for  old  England.  The  day  on  which  that  law  shall  pass  will  be  a  proud  day 
for  our  beloved  country.  A  new  era  of  prosperity  and  joy  will  have  dawned  on 
the  land,  and  the  millions  sterling  now  expended  in  the  purchase  of  what  Robert 
Hall  called  e  distilled  damnation,'  might  be  and  would  be  devoted  to  purer, 
more  beneficial,  and  more  ennobling  objects. 

The  writer  hopes  he  will  be  acquitted  of  any  intention  to  speak  harshly  or 
acrimoniously  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  lecture  them  as  if  they  alone  were 
guilty  of  immoral  practices,  and  especially  addicted  to  the  particular  vice  alluded 
to.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  working  classes  are  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  a  great  proportion  of  their  evil  habits  and  ignorance  may  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  bad  laws  which  have  originated  and  are  maintained  by  bad  legislators 
who  belong  to  the  middle  and  aristocratic  classes  of  society.  That  there  is  more 
desire  for  true  social  improvement  amongst  working  men  than  amongst  the 
wealthy  and  the  titled  is  the  writer's  sincere  belief.  The  Temperance  move- 
ment is  almost  exclusively  supported  by  the  sons  of  toil.  Little  encouragement 
—and  with  shame  be  it  said — does  that  movement  receive  from  coroneted  brows 
and  from  gaudy  Duchesses  who  'rustle  in  unpaid  for  silk, '  and  go  curtseying 
through  all  the  basciomanic  buffoonery  of  royal  drawing-rooms.  We  must  not, 
however,  shut  our  eyes  to  evil  wherever  it  exists,  let  its  cause  be  what  it  may. 
Considering  their  relative  numbers  the  working  classes  are  as  moral  as  the  rest 
of  the  community.  They  are  making  efforts  to  reform  themselves,  and  are  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  their  political  and  social  rights  and  wrongs. 
In  time  the  blot  of  Intemperance  will  doubtless  completely  vanish  from  the  ranks 
of  labour. 

In  conclusion  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  the  Atlas,  the  Weeldy  News 
and  Chronicle,  and  several  other  newspapers,  are  urging  on  the  movement  for  the 
total  and  immediate  legislative  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  all  intoxicating  liquors 
as  beverages,  and  that  the  offices  of  the  '  United  Kingdom  Alliance '  are  at  52 
Princess  St.,  Manchester. 


The  principle  of  all  virtue  and  excellence  lies  in  a  power  of  denying  ourselves 
the  satisfaction  of  our  own  desires,  Locke. 


[90] 


A  TRAVELLER'S  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


J3y  W.  J.  Linton. 


Jl  was  Christmas  Eve.  Soon  after  sunset,  and  yet  dark  as  midnight ;  cold 
|  and  stormy.  I  had  just  left  by  railway  the  central  town  of  a  great 
manufacturing  district.  The  train  was  a  very  long  one  and  crowded. 
V>  c  stopped  at  every  station,  for  at  every  station  crowds  of  passengers  were 
waiting,  and  numbers  had- to  be  set  down.  All  the  world  seemed  to  be  abroad. 
It  was  market-day  as  well  as  Christmas  Eve ;  so  be  sure  there  was  travelling 
enough.  Crowds  of  folk  coming  home  with  their  Christmas  purchases,  and 
other  folk  going  to  spend  the  holiday  with  their  friends.  It  was  a  strange  con- 
trast between  the  bustle  at  every  station  under  the  glare  of  the  gas  (men,  women, 
and  children,  striving  for  places  as  if  they  were  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre)  and 
the  utter  darkness  on  the  road :  deep  blackness,  and  no  sound  except  the 
rush  of  the  train.  Occasionally,  however,  the  third  class  company  struck  up  a 
song;  now  and  then  some  of  the  soberer  a  psalm  ;-— then  all  would  be  hushed; 
ana  anon  the  railway  whistle  rang  through  the  night,  and  again  we  were  in 
the  glare.  And  then  were  joyous  greetings  of  new  comers  on  the  platform,  and 
hurryings  to  fill  their  places  in  the  over-crowded  carriages,  and  over-rulings  of  all 
the  stern  proprieties  of  railway  class  distinction :  third-class  passengers  huddled 
into  second-class  compartments ;  and  second-class  people,  as  some  little  approach 
to  a  christian  equality,  inconveniencing  the  comfortable  first.  But  how  else 
carry  all  the  travellers  on  a  Christmas  Eve  ?  Even  Joseph  and  Mary  might  have 
got  into  the  first  class  on  such  a  night  of  bewilderment.      So,  when  the  night 

was  wearing  late,  I  reached  the  old  town  of .    I  had  to  cross  the  town 

to  another  station ;  and,  taking  my  carpet  bag  on  my  shoulder,  I  wound  my  way 
through  the  dark  and  crooked  streets,  asking  at  every  twentieth  step — Is  this 

right  for  the Station  ?     On  the  top  of  the  hill  the  old  castle  walls  threw 

so  black  a  shadow  that  I  could  scarcely  grope  my  way.  Down  in  the  High 
Street  there  was  light  enough,  and  the  merry  music  of  a  full  military  band,  round 
which  the  townspeople  were  congregating.  At  the  Station  all  was  quiet.  The 
last  train  for  the  night  was  through.  An  old  porter  locked  up  the  place,  and 
civilly  led  me  through  the  darkness  by  a  narrow  back  way — which,  he  said  was 
shorter — not  easier  though — to  a  public  house  where,  he  told  me,  I  should  be 
well  attended  to,  and  (which  was  of  most  importance  to  me)  be  called  in  time 
for  the  first  train  on  Christmas  morning. 

mi 

The  house  was  the  Three  Tuns ;  and  it  was  full  of  revellers.  Onlv  one  little 
room  was  vacant,  into  which  I  was  shown.  The  landlord  was  very  sorry,  but 
he  could  not  give  me  a  bed.  Every  bed  in  the  house  was  engaged.  If  I  would 
not  mind,  indeed,  sleeping  with  a  youug  man,  a  sergeant,  I  could  have  half  his 
bed.     He  was  ■  a  very  decent  young  man.5     I  have  no  liking  for  strange  bed- 
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fellows,  and  so  declined  the  invitation ;  preferring — it  was  too  late  to  go  else- 
where— to  sit  up,  or  chance  a  nap  on  the  settle  by  the  fire :  especially  as  there 
were  not  many  hours  before  me ;  and  as,  having  been  travelling  and  watching 
for  some  days  and  nights,  I  was  fearful  of  oversleeping  myself  and  missing  the 
one  train  homeward  on  Christmas  Day.      But  it  was  with  difficulty  I  persuaded 
the  landlord  I  should  do  very  well.      He  was  sure  I  had  better  sleep  with  the 
sergeant.      At  last  he  left  me,  to  get  my  supper  ready ;  but  came  back  directly 
to  ask  if  I  would  have  any  objection  to  a  party  playing  cards  in  the  room.     Not 
the  least :  I  should  rather  be  amused.      So  in  came  a  Couple  of — it  might  be~*« 
little  tradesmen,  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  each  his  glass  of  beer.     One  made  a 
scrape  with  his  foot — good  enough  substitute  for  a  bow,  and  one  pulled  his  hair. 
They  hoped  they  were  not  intruding,  and  sat  down  to  play  '  put/  chalking  the 
game  on  the  table.    Presently  another  party  came  in  -3  and  soon  the  little  room, 
was  crowded  with  a  dozen  stout  fellows,  labourers  and  shopkeepers,  playing 
cards,  smoking,  and  joking.      They  were  all  decent  well-behaved  fellows  3  and 
as  I  chimed  in  with  their  conversation,  we  got  on  well  enough  together.     I  was 
not  sorry  though  at  being  told  that  my  supper  was  laid  for  me  in  the  kitchen, 
out  of  the  smoke.      It  was  an  old-fashioned  kitchen,  not  very  large.      A  table 
was  spread  for  me  at  some  little  distance  from  the  fire,  not  far  enough  to  be 
cold ;  and  a  clothes-horse  sort  of  screen  divided  me  from  the  landlord,  his  wife, 
and  a  fine  strapping  servant-wench,  who  were  all  bustling  in  and  out,  attending 
to  the  guests,  and  between  whiles  talking  together  on  some  subject  that  seemed 
of  absorbing  interest.     At  first  I  gave  no  heed  to  them,  as  I  was  trying  to  catch 
the  words  of  a  Christmas  Carol,  sung  to  a  plaintive  air,  or  rather  droned,  by  a 
troop  of  children  under  the  window.    All  I  could  gather  of  the  words  was  'leaf 
and  c  sheaf '  and  'Jesus'  Mother':  a  remnant  of  Catholicism,  not  very  horrible 
either,  still  existing  in  spite  of  all  the  no-popery  hubbub.      The  children  passed 
on  to  another  house ;  and  their  voices  were  soon  lost  in  the  merriment  of  the 
card-players  in  the  next  room.     Then  I  heard  the  landlady  behind  the  screen 
say, — 'It's  no  use  sending  for  him;  he  can  do  him  no  good.'      And  some  one 
coming  in  asked — '  How  is  he  ? '      And  again  she  said — '  0,  as  bad  as  possible, 
he  can't  last  the  night.'     I  soon  learned  that  she  was  speaking  of  one  in  the 
house,  lying  close  to  death.     He  was  the  inn-servant,  had  been  with  them  for  a 
couple  of  years,  with  no  fault  but  a  propensity  for  drink.     He  had  been  ill  some 
days  of  inflammation ;  and  was  now  dying.     A  single  man,  his  relations  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  country,  and  no  communication  with  them,  he  had  no  friends 
*-~she  said — but  themselves,  and  now  they  could  do  nothing  for  him. 

I  went  back  to  the  parlour  among  the  card-players.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
landlord  came  in  and  said  the  man  was  dead.  He  took  away  the  cards,  and  for 
some  time  all  merriment  was  hushed.  The  rough  countrymen  spoke  of  the  dead 
man  feelingly ;  and  though  one  could  but  too  easily  perceive  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  human  life  was  but  slight  (how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?) 
among  these  uncultured  men,  yet  there  was  an  intuitive  sense  of  reverence  which 
told  of  what  their  ignorant  hearts  might  have  been  made  capable.  By  and 
bye  the  landlord  let  them  have  a  box  of  dice,  to  throw  for  the  winner  of  a  goose 
which  was  to  be  raffled  for ;  and  the  dice  got  followed  by  dominoes.  So  a  sort 
of  compromise  was  effected  between  respect  for  the  dead  and  the  mirth  of  a 
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Christmas  Eve.     But  there  was  no  more  noise.      Only  one  slight  disturbance 
when  a  loosc-lippcd  fellow  came  lounging  in,  and — though  at  first  they  seemed 
indisposed  to  join  him — at  last  persuaded  them  to  throw  with  him  for  beer,     lie 
cheated  villanously  j  and  the  one  who  was  cheated  threatened  him.     I  thought 
there  would  be  a  fight,  but  the  scamp  had  not  courage  enough  for  that.      He 
hi  himself  be  ilung  out  of  the  room,  the  landlord  not  interfering  when  he  saw 
that  the  man  was  content  with  ejecting  him,  and  refrained  from  blows.     He  well 
deserved  a  drubbing  too ;  for  they  told  me  he  was  a  loose  character  (his  own 
loose  lips  confirmed  it,  without  need  of  words) ;  and  lie  would  '  go  and  try  the 
same  game  at  every  house  in  the  town/     Twrelve  o'clock  came,  and  few  of  the 
men  remained.     The  wife  of  one  came  for  him,  and  stood  patiently  inside  the 
door  till  he  at  last  rose  from  his  seat,  saying  as  he  passed  me — '  You  see,  Sir !  I 
have  a  master/    Well,  I  said,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  that ;  I  dare  say  you 
are  the  better  for  it.      He  nodded  his  head  good-humouredly  and  wished  me  a 
good  night.     The  rest  also  left, — all  but  a  young  chap  who  had  won  the  goose, 
who,  beery  and  sleepy,  still  nodded  oyer  the  table.     The  girl  did  not  disturb  him 
when  she  came  in  and  made  up  the  fire,  and  brought  a  large  uncomfortable  'easy' 
chair  for  me,  and  told  me  some  one  would  sit  up  to  wake  me  in  the  morning. 
It  seemed  I  was  not  to  have  even  a  sitting  sleeping-room  to  myself.      I  asked 
the  goose-winner  if  it  was  not  time  to  be  off  for  home.      There  was  no  knowing 
his  words,  but  their  meaning  (not  to  say  sense)  was  plain  enough :  he  had  no 
present  intention,  and  perhaps  not  much  capability,  of  moving.     But  he  looked 
too  simple  for  any  doubt  of  him ;  so  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak,  put  my  bag 
for  a  pillow,  and  was  soon  asleep  on  the  settle.    When  I  woke  up  my  companion 
was  asleep  in  the  uneasy  chair.     He  had  had  sense  enough  to  move  to  the  fire- 
side.   I  opened  the  door  and  crossed  to  the  kitchen,  anxious  to  know  the  hour. 
A  strange,  dwarfish,  hump-backed  figure  was  cowering  over  the  fire,  and  rose  up 
at  my  approach.     It  was  a  young  man,  with  a  good  face,  and  splendid  eyes.  He 
told  me  not  to  disturb  myself :  it  was  yet  early.  While  he  spoke  came  knockings 
at  the  door,  and  voices  demanded  more  beer.     He  refused  them;  and  presently 
we  heard  them  knocking  at  the  next  house,  and  then,  in  the  still  night  time,  at 
the  next.    Public  houses  seemed  to  stand  thickly  in  that  town.      I  went  back 
to  my  settle ;  and  at  four  o'clock  the  bright-eyed  dwarf  awoke  me ;  lighted  me 
to  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  got  me  coffee  ready,  and  toasted  cakes,  and  dried 
fish, — everything  as  nicely  prepared  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  delicate  of  serving 
women,  and  offered  with  a  kindness  which,  if  not  grace,  was  the  very  next  thing 
to  it,  aud  almost  better — it  was  so  hearty.     Breakfast  dispatched,  he  shouldered 
my  bag  and  led  me  from  the  house  to  the  Station,  parting  from  me  with  cheerful 
thanks  for  the  trifle  I  gave  him,  and  a  hope  that  I  would  use  their  house  if  I 

should  be  again  in (Be  quite  sure  I  shall,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

him).     ■  Master  was  quite  put  out  at  not  being  able  to  better  accommodate  me/ 
It  was  well  enough. 

Mid-day  came,  and  I  was  as  far  homeward  as  rail  and  coach  would  take  me.  I 
left  my  bag  to  be  sent  on  next  day,  and  started  on  my  walk  :  some  fifteen  long 
miles  mostly  over  moor  and  fell.  A  wilder,  coarser,  lonelier  march,  man  could 
hardly  have  found.  Not  one  person  did  I  meet  for  miles.  The  wind  blew  so 
fiercely  that  at  times  I  could  hardly  stand  against  it.    The  hail  was  thick  enough 
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even  falling  to  hide  the  road  side,  and  stung  my  face  and  almost  blinded  me.  But 
through  the  hail  I  could  see  the  gleam  of  the  pleasant  Christmas  fire  round  which 
my  dear  ones  were  waiting  me ;  and  when  the  early  darkness  of  winter  came 
over  my  path  yet  miles  away  from  home,  there  was  still  before  me  the  light  of 
the  smiling  faces  which  I  knew  would  greet  me  at  my  journey's  end.  What  was 
the  loneliness  of  the  most  desolate  moor  to  the  lot  of  that  poor  man  dying  so 
sadly  among  strangers  amid  the  merriment  of  a  festal  time  ?  I  asked  myself — 
How  is  it,  that  eighteen  centuries  after  Christ's  preaching  of  human  brotherhood 
there  is  yet  so  little  brotherly  organization  of  Humanity,  that  men  can  die  alone, 
or  only  cared  for  by  the  chance  compassion  of  strangers,  in  the  heart  of  Christian 
cities,  even  upon  a  Christmas  Eve  ? 
Will  some  of  my  readers  ask  themselves  the  same  question. 


MY  VOICE   IS  FOR  WAR!' 


Nicholas,  by  his  arts  and  his  violence,  has  called  up  against  him,  as  his  adversary,  that 
mighty  power,  despair.  The  sleeping  thunder  of  revolution  was  hidden  beneath  it.  Now 
— and  listen  to  this,  for  it  is  grand — it  so  happens  that,  insulted,  humiliated,  wounded, 
driven  to  extremities,  this  Turk,  this  petty  prince,  this  weak,  dying  sovereign,  this  phan- 
tom on  which  the  Czar  had  but  to  breathe,  this  little  Sultan,  slapped  by  Mentschikoff  and 
caned  by  Gortschakoff,  has  thrown  himself  upon  the  thunder,  and  grasped  it. 

And  now  he  holds  it,  he  shakes  it  above  his  head,  and  the  parts  are  changed ;  it  is 
Nicholas  who  now  trembles;  and  behold  the  thrones  are  shaken;  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
Italian  legions  are  forming ;  Kumania,  Transylvania,  and  Hungary  are  leaving  ;  Circassia 
is  risen,  and  Poland  thrills  with  anticipation ;  for  all,  peoples  as  well  as  kings,  have  recog- 
nized the  dazzling  splendour  that  now  flames  and  sparkles  in  the  East,  and  they  know  well 
that  what  now  glitters  in  the  desperate  grasp  of  Turkey  is  not  the  old  dinted  scimitar  of 
Othman,  but  the  brilliant  lightning  of  revolution  I 

Yes,  citizens,  revolution  has  crossed  the  Danube. 

The  Rhine,  the  Tiber,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Seine  have  trembled  with  the  shock. 

Proscribed  !  combatants  of  every  date  !  martyrs  of  every  struggle  \  clap  your  hands  at 
this  immense  convulsion,  which  as  yet  has  scarcely  commenced,  and  which  nothing  can 
now  arrest.  The  grisly  procession  of  absolutism  passes  along  like  a  vision  of  the  night : 
the  rows  of  gibbets  totter  on  the  horizon,  the  dimly-seen  graveyards  appear  and  disappear, 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  heave  ;  everything  hurries  on  in  this  dance  of  sceptres  ;  and  we 
almost  seem  to  hear  the  lurid  cry,  "  Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  kings  ride  fast  I"  Exiles  that 
we  are,  let  us  await  the  hour  that  will  soon  strike — let  us  be  prepared ! 

It  is  about  to  strike  for  the  nations  :  it  will  strike  for  ourselves.  At  that  hour  not  a 
heart  will  shrink.  Then,  also,  we  shall  quit  the  living  tomb  called  exile — we  shall  revive 
ah  our  bleeding  and  sacred  remembrances,  and  from  the  lowest  deeps  the  masses  will  rise 
against  the  despots,  and  right,  and  justice,  and  progress  will  conquer :  for  the  most  ma- 
jestic and  the  most  terrible  of  banners  is  the  shroud  in  which  kings  have  sought  to  enfold 
liberty, 

Exiles  t  let  us  bless  our  fathers  in  their  tombs ;  let  us  bless  those  glorious  dates  which 
shine  upon  these  walls;  let  us  bless  the  holy  march  of  ideas.  The  past  belongs  to  princes- 
it  is  named  barbarism ;  the  future  belongs  to  the  people — it  is  named  humanity.  Hail  to 
the  universal  republic ! 

Victor  Hugo. 


[94] 


SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE.    TYNE  SEAMEN  OF  THE 

OLDEN  TIME. 


By  Robeet  Sutherland. 


'n  Octagonarian,  now  residing  in  North  Shields,  remembers,  when  a 
young  man,  playing  at  billiards  with  an  old  gentleman  of  that  day  who 
could  recollect  when  only  seven  vessels  belonged  to  that  town.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  c peace  has  her  victories  as  well  as  war;'  and  the 
peaceful  conquests  of  industry  in  our  district  during  the  past  half  century,  the 
immense  accumulation  of  material  wealth,  the  great  changes  that  have  been  in 
operation  elevating  the  habits,  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  have  been 
stupendous.  Fifty  years  ago  the  now  busy  coal  port  of  Hartlepool,  with 
its  magnificent  range  of  docks,  was  an  insignificant  fishing  village  5  on  the 
site  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Middlesbro'  there  stood  a  solitary  farm-house ; 
Sunderland  was  (what  those  '  ancient  mariners/  yclept  the  Brethren  of  the 
Newcastle  Trinity  House,  would  fain  make  us  believe  it  is  still)  little  more  than 
a  f  creek '  of  the  Tyne ;  the  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  the  Tyne  was  not 
more  than  half  its  present  amount ;  Blyth  was  a  quiet  little  seaport ;  Wark worth 
a  peaceful  country  town — Seaham  had  not  then  come  into  existence.  The  banks 
of  the  Tyne  might  then  be  termed  e  balmy,'  for  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  chemical 
works  had  not  yet  begun  to  belch  out  their  volumes  of  smoke  over  the  face  of 
the  landscape ;  and  districts  on  the  Tyne  that  now  resound  with  the  din  and  clang 
of  busy  industry,  were  then  the  sedgy  dwellings  of  the  curlew  and  waterfowl. 
Go  with  us,  reader,  on  a  tour  of  observation  along  the  shores  of  the  Tyne.  Where 
whilom  the  fisherman  dried  his  nets  on  the  bank  of  the  fLawe'  at  the  harbour 
mouth,  we  have  now  a  busy  hive  of  the  sons  of  Tubal  Cain  building  ships  of 
iron  j  higher  up,  where  the  smutty  e  sauter '  plied  his  craft,  and  the  far  famed 
salt  pans  of  cannie  Shields  lit  up  the  scene  with  their  ruddy  fires,  now  stand  long 
ranges  of  coal  drops,  in  possession  of  shippers,  who  deport  from  them  millions 
of  tons  of  this  precious  mineral  to  all  'the  ends  of  the  earth.' 

Our  forefathers  made  a  journey  from  Shields  to  Jarrow  an  affair  of  some  mo- 
ment :  being  apt  to  stick  in  the  mud  in  the  'slake'  in  one  direction,  or  to  be  attack- 
ed by  highwaymen  in  the  other ;  whilst  an  enlightened  government  about  twenty 
years  ago  gibbetted  an  unfortunate  pitman  in  the  most  '  dowly '  part  to  add  to 
the  terrors  of  the  night.  This  road  is  now  occupied  by  the  immense  works  of  the 
Jarrow  chemical  company  on  the  east,  by  the  Don  and  East  Jarrow  chemical  works 
on  the  west :  and  if  we  live  two  or  three  years  longer,  we  will  see  a  huge  dock  filled 
with  noble  ships,  into  which  millions  of  tons  of  Durham  coals  maybe  expected  to 
deploy,  occupying  the  site  of  a  deposit  of  river  mud,  which  in  fthe  good  old  times' 
of  our  forefathers  furnished  a  place  of  shelter  and  feeding  ground  to  hundreds  of 
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sea  gulls,  when  the  tempest  raged  without.  The  shade  of  that  fine  old  Saxon 
scholar,  the  Venerable  Bede,  if  revisiting  again  the  pale  shades  of  this  earth  would 
witness  a  different  sight  on  the  holy  isle  of  Jarrow,  than  when,  wrapt  in  study,  he 
paced  by  the  side  of  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Tyne  and  Don :  the  very  bones  of 
the  old  monks  are  shaken  in  their  graves  under  the  walls  of  the  old  monastery,  by 
the  'rhyming  and  the  chiming'  of  the  workmen,  who  are  beating  and  forging  day 
and  night ;  laying  rib  to  rib  and  plate  to  plate  on  those  iron  leviathans,  which 
are  ever  and  anon  being  floated  from  Palmer's,  to  steam  out  to  sea  with  their 
cargoes  of  black  diamonds.  The  village  of  Hebburn,  with  its  old  fashioned  pit- 
men and  pretty  gardens,  has  to  be  given  up  to  a  Scotch  company,  we  are  in- 
formed, as  a  building  place  for  iron  ships.  Bill  Quay,  Lizzy  Mudie's,  Friars 
Goose,  and  the  Felling,  are  one  vast  scene  of  industry  and  intelligence,  Messrs 
Hugh  L.  Pattinson  and  Co.,  and  their  other  occupants,  being  the  most  extensive 
chemical  manufacturers  in  the  world.  Go  we  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  we  have  the  same  scene  of  industrial  strife  with  the  ruder  elements 
of  nature ;  iron  ship  building  at  St  Anthony's ;  wooden  ship  building,  chain 
making,  and  bottle  making,  at  St  Peters ;  Walker  a  huge  wealth  creating 
hive,  where  iron  is  transformed  into  a  belaying  pin  or  a  mighty  frigate,  at  will. 
Willington,  a  line  of  shore  stolen  from  the  river,  resounds  with  the  music  of  a 
thousand  hammers ;  and  Howdon  and  Hayhole  ship  their  million  tons  of  coal 
annually  to  supply  ocean  steamers  plying  upon  every  sea  in  the  globe. 

But  we  have  said  enough  on  this  subject,  a  very  instructive  one,  however,  for 
a  thoughtful  man  to  ponder  over  at  this  moment,  as  the  horrid  din  of  war 
approaches  our  shores.  Our  present  theme  is  the  Tyne  seamen  of  the  past 
generation ;  one  full  of  suggestions,  also,  if  we  treat  it  in  the  proper  spirit. 

The  shipping  trade  of  Shields,  now  possessing  property  worth  upwards  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling— -an  interest  long  kept  down  by  the  jealousy  of  her  pow- 
erful neighbour/Newcastle — is  not  more  than  150  years  old.  The  first  founders 
of  Shield's  shipping  were  Whitby  men.  About  a  century  ago  nearly  all  the 
colliers  sailing  from  the  Tyne  belonged  to  owners  of  that  locality;  and  it, 
was  only  during  the  late  wars,  when  so  much  money  was  made  in  the  transport 
service,  that  shipping  property  began  to  accumulate  in  Shields.  Those  old 
Whitby  owners  were  the  first  to  give  importance  to  the  Greenland  whale  fishery, 
as  a  source  of  employment  to  the  seafaring  population  of  the  Tyne ;  and  so  late 
as  twenty  years  ago  the  Tyne  was  famous  for  its  whale  fishing.  This  trade,  con- 
joined with  the  toil  and  danger  incident  to  the  coal  trade  of  those  days  of  which 
modern  sailors  have  very  little  idea,  gave  the  Tyne  the  proud  title  of  the  nursery 
of  seamen,  and  made  its  sailors  famous  all  the  wide  world  over  as  men  of  iron 
nerve  and  indomitable  courage. 

The  sea-faring  population  of  the  Northumberland  coast  have  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  Danish  blood  in  them  :  the  Greenland  ships  employed  numbers  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  fishermen,  and  men  from  the  stormy  Hebrides,  who  after  the  fish- 
ing season  was  over,  oft  sought  employment  in  the  coal  trade  during  the  winter 
months.  Danes  from  Northumberland,  Norsemen  from  the  northern  islands,  and 
Saxons  from  Yorkshire,  thus  contributed  to  rear  a  race  of  seamen  the  very  con- 
verse of  the  showman's  definition  of  an  amphibious  animal :  they  died  on  the 
land  and  lived  on  the  water.  Fifty  years  ago  the  trade  of  the  Tyne  was  confined 
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to  the  London  coal  trade,  the  Baltic  and  Nctherland  trades,  voyages  to  the 
White  sea,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  America.      During  the  war  time,  how- 
r,  some  of  those  trades  were  closed  up,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Tyne 
tonnage  was  employed  by  the  government  in  the  transport  service.    In  this  em- 
nloyment  both  owners  and  men  met  with  more  adventures,  and  were  stimulated 
to  those  undertakings  which  have  now  made  Tyne  ships  and  Tyne  seamen,  to  be 
Newcastle  grindstones,  known  all  over  the  world.      The  old  Tyne  seamen 
were  essentially  a  domestic,  home-loving  sort  of  men,  attached  to  their  port  and 
their  vessels :  hence  when  the  press  gang  came  down  to  the  north,  acts  of 
the  greatest  cruelty  were  perpetrated  in  hauling  them  away  like  felons  to  serve 
on  board  of  men  of  war.      Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  Tyne  men  were  thus 
impressed,  and  their  clever  seamanship  and  manly  prowess  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  success  of  those  naval  victories  which  gave  such  glory  to  our 
'wooden  walls'  during  the  past  generation.    The  hardships  that  seamen  under- 
went while  employed  in  the  coal  trade  half  a  century  ago,  few  can  thoroughly 
understand  now.     There  were  no  steam-boats  then  in  our  coal  ports,  and  few 
lights  to  guide  them  along  the  coast.     Hence  in  the  rivers,  when  they  could  not 
sail  out,  they  had  to  c  cadge  and  warp  '  their  way  to  sea,  and  at  nights  keep  the 
lead  going  all  along  the  coast.      In  war  time  they  were  constantly  in  danger  of 
being  torn  from  their  homes  by  a  man  of  war's  boat  while  in  harbour,  or  to  be 
captured  by  a  .French  privateer  and  taken  off  to  French  prisons  while  at  sea.  So, 
as  they  used  to  say,  between  e  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  *  they  had  their  work 
set.     Old  collier  captains  were  strange  characters,  and  though  they  were  amongst 
the  finest  seamen  in  the  world,  very  many  of  them  could  not  read  a  letter  in  the 
alphabet,  and  held  sextants,  lunar  observations,  etc.  in  the  greatest  contempt,  as 
only  fit  for  '  South  Spainers,  and  such  like  trash/      Their  traditions  would  fill  a 
volume.     It  is  told  of  some  of  the  old  boys,  that  in  proceeding  upon  a  voyage  to 
Holland,  they  took  a  straight  course  from  Flambro'  head  across  the  sea,  and  if  they 
did  not  fall  in  with  the  land  in  a  few  days  again,  back  they  came  to  their  starting 
point !      A  master  of  a  brig,  a  handy  smart  old  sailor,  altogether  ignorant  of 
navigation,  who  had  traded  to  the  Netherlands  many  years  and  never  missed  his 
port,  was  instructed  by  his  owner  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  Archangel.  The  owner 
was  totally  unaware  of  the  poor  old  chap's  illiteracy,  and  he  would  not  tell  the 
owner  that  he  did  not  know  a  foot  of  the  road.    He  could  not  think  about  giving 
up  the  command,  kept  his  secret,  went  off,  and  lost  himself.    After  he  had  been 
away  some  time,  and  it  was  thought,  ship,  captain,  and  crew  were  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  his  apparition  cast  up  at  the  office  one  day— and  the  first 

salute  he  gave  his  owner  was — "  D your  eyes,  who  are  you  making  you're 

game  of.  There's  no  such  place.  I've  been  all  along  the  coast,  and  carn't  find 
it."  !  The  old  fellow  had  been  cruising  along  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands  all 
the  time.  One  old  Tyne  captain  kept  his  accounts  on  the  cabin  door.  Big  O 
for  half  a  crown,  smaller  o  for  one  shilling,  little  o  for  sixpence,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage  the  door  was  unhinged,  and  the  cabin  boy  had  to  take  it  up  on 
his  shoulders  to  the  owners.  Another  old  fellow  kept  his  accounts  in  a  pair  of 
sea  boots  ;  the  freight  in  one  boot,  the  amount  of  disbursements  in  the  other. 
Another  old  '  salt '  would  only  pay  his  men  their  advance  at  London  in  one 
pound  notes.     He  could  keep  account  of  the  notes,  but  small  change,  and  the 
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puzzle  of  the  school  boys,  ( fractions,5  he  could  not  manage.      The  logs  of  those 
old  worthies  were  the  most  amusing  though.  Those  that  have  seen  them  describe 
them  as  a  series  of  pictorial  records  of  the  voyage.  Say  two  ships  came  into  colli- 
sion, the  log,  instead  of  containing  a  long  and  windy  account  of  the  affair,  which 
the  poor  old  fellow  could  not  write,  would  have  a  picture  of  the  vessels  as  they 
met,  the  positions  of  their  sails  and  so  on,  graphically  depicted.  That  these  state- 
ments are  no  fictions,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  translating  big 
O's  and  little  o's  off  a  door  for  an  old  captain,  and  fine  storming  work  there  was 
if  he  forgot  what  they  all  represented.  Tiiere  are  few  of  this  generation  of  old  cap^- 
tains  and  seamen  left  now.  Those  that  have  wandered  down  into  this  generation  are 
most  of  them  in  the  workhouse,  or  plying  scullers  at  some  of  the  landings  in  Shields. 
A  grateful  country  has  done  little  for  them,  and  they  are  left,  great  part  of  them, 
in  the  *  wide  world  alone  ' — their  old  shipmates,  and  'old  women,'  having  gone  to 
where  the  "  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  A  visitor  to 
Shields,  if  he  has  cast  his  eyes  down  upon  the  old  men  flapping  their  arms  to- 
gether in  their  boats  at  the  sculler  landings,  near  the  Steam  Perries,  will  be  proud 
to  know  that  many  of  these  men  have  assisted  to  build  up  his  country's  glory  by 
establishing  its  commerce,  and  aiding  in  fighting  its  battles,  during  the  last  half 
century.      Strange  old  men  these.      What  a  world  of  romance  and  adventure, 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  is  buried  up  in  their  apparently  petrified  old  hulks.  But, 
whatever  else  has  deserted  them,  they  still  have  pluck  left ;  and,  as  they  say, 
they  would  sooner  perish  like  thowls  in  a  sculler-boat  than  go  to  the  work-house. 
The  times  are  dead  against  these  poor  old  fellows.     Steam  conveyance  has  been 
their  ruin ;  and  they  will  tell  you-^-"  No  good  will  come  out  of  this  infernal 
machinery,  sir.     It  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  poor  man.    Look  you  here, 
sir,  when  I  first  got  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  had  to  begin  to  ply  sculler,  I  could 
pick  up  a  turn  when  that  ere  old  boat  was  put  on,  with  her  double  chimbleys, 
— but  now  they  have  got  their  wessels  with  the  two  nebs,  and  the  half-penny 
boat,  and  there's  no  chance  left  for  a  poor  man.     The  puffing  billies  of  railways 
have  knocked  off  the  steamboats  where  we  used  to  pick  up  a  penny  ;  and  as  for 
them  there  half  marrow  long  shore  lawyer  chaps,  as  goes  abord  of  ships  now, 
with  their  jaw  about  nautical  'stronomy,   spearical  hobserwations,  and  that  sort 
of  stuff,   why  instead  of  giving  a  poor  man  a  shilling  to  take  their  chests  and 
hammocks  aboard  like  honest  men  in  daylight,  they  steals  our  boats  at  night,  and 
casts  them  adrift.   Then  if  a  master  or  mate  gives  us  a  bit  of  scran  to  take  home 
to  the  old  woman,  there's  the  pellise  ready  to  nab  us,  and  tuck  us  up  before  the 
magistrates,  Mr  Shortridge,  Mr  Wawn,  or  some  of  the  other  big  wigs.     What's 
to  be  done,  sir,  but  starve  ? " — and  starve  many  of  the  poor  old  things  do,  we 
dare  say. 

The  boats  that  the  old  men  have  are  generally  let  out  to  them  at  Is. 
6d.  a  week  ;  and  the  rules  and  regulations  in  operation  for  managing  the  landing 
are  strictly  enforced.  The  first  man  up  in  the  morning  gets  the  first  turn ;  the 
last  man  having  a  stick  stuck  up  in  his  boat,  to  denote  to  the  man  that  comes 
in  for  his  turn  that  he  must  follow  him  :  the  boat  that  comes  in  always  putting 
up  the  stick,  and  the  man  he  follows  pulling  down  his,  and  telling  him  whom  he 
follows.  The  earnings  of  these  poor  fellows  are  very  precarious,  depending  very 
much  upon  the  number  of  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
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The  best  employed  and  ablest  bodied  of  them  do  not  make  much  more  than  6s.  a 
week  on  an  average,  after  deducting  the  hire  of  the  boat,  and  many  a  day  an 
old  chap  lias  to  stand  in  his  boat  for  3d.  or  Id.  The  early  risers  amongst  them 
start  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  last  man  goes  off  about  mid- 
night. On  Sundays  one-third  of  the  men  are  on;  the  other  two-thirds  off.  The 
lowest  fare  taken  for  a  turn  across  the  water  is  two-pence ;  if  one  person  goes 
across  he  pays  2d ;  if  two  or  more  go  across  they  pay  a  penny  each.  The 
highest  sum  made  by  a  job,  will  be  about  Is.  6d.,  but  these  God-sends  do  not 
often  fall  in  their  way. 

Twenty  three  years  ago,  and  just  about  the  time  the  steam-ferry  was 
first  started,  there  were  a  number  of  old  sailors,  thorough  originals  at  the 
Alum-lIouse-IIam  landing : — Joe  Gates,  Willie  Hindson,  better  known  as 
Tiddler  Will,'  Jack  Crutwell,  and  others  whose  names  we  have  forgot. 
Gates  and  Hindson  were  old  men-of-war  men,  and  on  quarter-days  when  Joe  got 
his  pension,  he  might  be  seen  rolling  through  the  streets  drunk,  supported  by 
two  of  his  mates.  The  average  duration  of  Joe's  pension  was  two  days.  Within 
that  time  it  had  all  been  melted  into  rum  and  water.  Poor  fellow,  he  met  a 
miserable  fate  at  last.  One  dark  night  he  was  pulling  a  fare,  consisting  of  two 
men  and  a  woman,  across  the  water ;  and  there  being  a  good  deal  of  fresh  in 
the  river  at  the  time,  he  got  athwart  hawse  of  a  tier,  the  boat  upset,  and  he  and 
his  fare  were  drowned.  He  was  sober ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  sculler 
man  drunk  on  duty. 

Hindson  was  a  quiet  wag,  and  full  of  long  yarns.  He  was  a  celebrated  maker  of 
fiddles,  and  not  a  bad  player  on  that  instrument.  But  the  most  original  of  all 
the  scullers  that  ever  plied  at  the  Alum-House-Ham  within  the  memory  of  man, 
was  Jack  Crutwell.  Jack  had  never  been  aboard  of  a  man-of-war.  If  he  had,  he 
must  have  soon  been  kicked  ashore  again.  He  was  a  most  tremendous  revolu- 
tionist ;  read  Tom  Paine,  talked  in  learned  lingo  about  man  being  the  creature 
of  circumstances ;  and  positively  swore  at  the  House  of  Lords  and  Bench  of 
Bishops.  Jack  had  the  motto  Nil  desperandum  painted  in  the  stern  sheets  of  his 
boat,  which  the  scullers  read  nil,  despair,  and  rum  ;  and  once,  when  the  present 
venerable  Bishop  of  Durham  was  crossing  the  water  to  North  Shields,  Jack 
overhauled  him,  and  told  him  all  about  the  poor  man's  rights  and  wrongs.  The 
Bishop  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Auckland  Castle,  which  Jack  accepted,  and 
after  his  return  ordered  a  new  boat,  which  was  dubbed  the  c  Bishop,'  and  ever 
after,  when  the  House  of  Lords  came  in  for  a  round  turn,  the  bench  of  Bishops 
was  omitted.  Time  has  rolled  on,  Jack  and  his  mates  are  forgotten ;  and  a 
generation  or  two  of  old  men  have  passed  away  from  the  landing  since  then ;  for, 
a3  the  old  chaps  say,  f c  we  carn't  wear  well  on  coffee ;  for  do  you  see  we  carn't 
get  much  to  put  through  the  teeth  in  these  times."  Reader,  if  ever  you  use  a 
sculler  boat,  give  the  old  man  double  fare ;  it  will  be  money  well  laid  out,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  help  to  mend  the  dinner  of  a  worthy  fellow. 


Out  upon  your  guarded  lips  !  Sew  them  up  with  packthread,  do  !  If  you 
would  be  a  man,  speak  what  you  think  to  day  in  words  as  hard  as  cannon-balls, 
and  to  morrow  speak  what  to  morrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again. 
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The  Peak  and  the  Plain  :  Scenes  in  Woodland,  Field,  and  Mountain  ;  by  Spencer  T, 
Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  etc :  London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

This  is  a  neat  reprint,  with  several  additional  chapters,  of  Dr  Hall's  two  de- 
lightful little  volumes,  f  The  Forester's  Offering/  and  '  Rambles  in  the  Coun- 
try/    To  every  lover  of  nature  it  will  be  a  welcome  gift. 

The  youthful  associations  in  it  are  such  as  the  oldest  readers  will  love  to  call 
to  mind,  and  the  latest,  such  as  all  would  gladly  meet  with  in  their  decline.  It 
has  no  politics  in  it — no  polemics — nothing  to  offend  the  most  delicate  mind.  To 
the  ardent  youth  just  entering  life,  and  to  the  steady  c  man  of  business/  it  will 
be  equally  acceptable. 

The  fine,  buoyant  spirit,  so  redolent  of  love  and  gentleness,  that  pervades  its 
pages,  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  unusual,  in  this  utilitarian  age.  No  one  can  rise 
from  its  perusal,  without  having  had  his  love  of  Man  and  Nature  augmented,  and 
his  sympathies  refined  and  enlarged.  We  wish  we  could  have  given  some  of 
thp  author's  graphic  descriptions  of  scenes  in  e  Sherwood  Forest ' — that  grand- 
est relic  of  the  primeval  Forests  of  England.  But  our  limited  space  only  allows 
us  to  extract  the  following 

Picture  of  a  Thunder-storm. 

And  now  came  the  crisis.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  determined  on  one  of  her  grandest 
pyrotechnic  displays.  First,  at  some  distance  from  us,  came  down  a  long  shaft  of  lio-ht- 
niug,  like  an  inverted  rocket;  and  a  roar  of  thunder,  like  a  volley  from  a  thousand  cannon 
followed.  Quick,  and  quicker,  after  this,  in  every  direction,  and  in  every  imaginable  shaped 
the  flashes  succeeded  one  another ;  and  still  louder  and  more  terrible  grew  the  thunder  with 
each.  Sometimes  they  shot  into  the  wood  in  white-hot  balls.  Anon  they  zig-zag;ged,  and 
assimilated  to  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  naked  oak  branches  amon^  which  they  fell.  Now 
would  descend  a  screw-like  shaft,  twirling  in  its  course,  yet  apparently  definitein  its  aim  at 
some  object  below.  Next  might  be  seen  others  more  like  flying  serpents,  dartin°-  and  ta- 
king their  sinuous  way  from  fold  to  fold  of  the  lowering  mass  of  clouds  ;  whilst  the°notched, 
scarred,  gnarled,  crinkled,  and  gaunt  old  trees  wildly  flung  out  their  arms  as  if  to  snatch 
and  bring  them  down.  Altogether  it  seemed  as  though  we  had  got  into  a  strange  but 
antiquated  realm  of  powerful  and  mysterious  beings,  whose  delight  was  in  '  the  war  of 
elements,  the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.' 

Lines  to  a  Little  Child. 

I  would  not  be  so  weak  and  vain 

As  mourn  that  I  am  not  a  child : 
Yet,  oh  !  that  I  could  be  again 

As  loved  and  loving,  meek  and  mild, 

With  look  as  bright  and  voice  as  wild, 
With  faith  as  strong  and  will  as  free, 

And  heart  by  earth  as  unbeguiled  ; 
Thou  little  bird-like  babe,  as  thee ! 
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Thine  eye  from  heaven  its  blue  hath  caught, 
And  warmth  and  light  are  in  its  beams, — 

And  in  thy  voice  to  me  is  brought 
The  music  of  my  rural  dreams, 
The  charm  of  scenes  where  April  streams 

Gurgle  and  lisp  and  laugh  aloug, — 

Gladdening  the  sight  with  loveliest  gleams, 

And  thrilling  every  nerve  with  song. 

No  other  muse  need  I  invoke 

To  bring  me  back  the  bygone  days, 
When  Nature  all  around  me  spoke 

In  words  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

Until  in  corresponding  lays 
My  soul  expression  tried  to  find, 

And  my  heart  paused  in  rapt  amaze 
To  hear  those  echoes  of  the  mind  ! 

For  childhood's  spirit  is  the  key 

All  other  instruments  above, 
Whereby,  while  here  sojourning,  we 

Unlock  a  universe  of  love ! 
Nay,  more  !  by  it  alone  we  prove 

Our  call  to  endless  glory  sure, 
By  it  all  sin  and  shame  remove, 

By  it  all  good  and  truth  secure ! 


Newcastle  as  it  is:  reviewed  in  its  moral  aspects,  social  state,  and  sanitary  condition  ; 
in  an  address  by  the  Committee  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Temperance  Society.  New- 
castle :  T.  P.  Barkas. 

We  have  read  this  report  with  painful  interest.  The  revelations  it  makes  of 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  our  ancient  borough  are  appalling.  In  the 
face  of  such  startling  facts,  we  are  at  loss  to  account  for  the  indifference  of  large 
numbers  of  our  townsmen  to  the  work  of  social  improvement.  To  be  silent  and 
inactive  in  the  midst  of  such  criminality  is  a  serious  dereliction  of  duty.  The 
report  is  ably  written,  abounds  not  merely  in  important  statistics  but  in  practical 
suggestions  for  remedying  the  evils  complained  of,  is  neatly  got  up,  and  can  be 
had  for  sixpence.  To  every  citizen  of  Newcastle  we  say  buy  it,  read  it,  &nd 
consider  if  you  cannot  do  something  towards  removing  such  fearful  crimes  as 
arc  here  detailed. 


On  Shipping,  showing  the  evils  of  the  "brokering  system.  By  Ralph  Dabxing. 
Newcastle :  John  Christie. 

The  author  of  this  vigorous  pamphlet  pronounces  the  system  of  brokerage  as 
at  present  conducted,  to  be  "based  on  chicanery,  deceit,  and  fraud;  that  false- 
hood is  the  root,  and  ruin  the  baneful  produce  of  this  commercial  upas,  which, 
by  its  noxious  breath,  has  blighted  the  blossoms  and  destroyed  the  fruit  of 
mercantile  speculation."  A  severe  charge  this  ;  but  one  which  Mr  Darling's 
statements  appear  to  sustain.  The  proposals  he  makes  for  remedying  the  sys- 
tem seem  practical  and  business-like,  and  claim  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  ships  and  shipping. 
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HOW  SUNDERLAND  IS  GETTING  ALONG. 

Few  towns  in  the  north,  few  towns  in  England  indeed,  have  within  the  cycle  of  the 
past  twenty  years  made  such  rapid  progress  in  material  prosperity  as  Sunderland.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  man  has  done  everything  in  the  Wear,  nature  nothing,-— in  the  Tyne* 
nature  everything,  man  nothing.  As  the  stranger  crosses  Sunderland  bridge,  a  monument 
of  skill  and  public  enterprise  in  an  age  when  there  was  not  much  of  either,  he  is  confound- 
ed with  the  fact  that  a  river  which  looks  so  paltry,  mean,  and  muddy,  has  developed  such  an 
amount  of  skill,  industry,  and  wealth  on  its  banks. 

During  the  past  half  century  Sunderland  has  been  remarkable  for  ship  building.  Until 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  however,  the  character  of  the  vessels  built  on  the  Wear  was 
considered  '  sloppy,'  and  the  capital  of  the  town  had  somewhat  of  a  '  papery '  reputation : 
but  during  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  more  especially  since  the  legislature  has  given 
extension  to  our  carrying  trade,  and  called  into  employment  a  higher  class  of  vessels  by 
the  adoption  of  free  trade  principles,  Sunderland  has  greatly  improved,  both  in  the  character 
of  its  ships,  and  the  substantiality  of  its  wealth  ;  and  the  Wear  is  now  the  most  extensive 
ship  building  place  in  Great  Britain1 — in  the  world.  The  only  place  that  can  come  near 
to  it  is  New- York,  and  last  year  Sunderland  beat  the  'Empire  City,'  by  64  ships  and  22,000 
tons.  Some  of  the  finest  ships  engaged  in  the  East  India,  Australian,  and  China  trades, 
are  Sunderland  built  vessels. 

Of  the  ships  built  last  year,  44,  having  a  tonnage  of  18,318,  were  registered  at  Sunder- 
land>  and  108,  having  a  tonnage  of  50,061,  were  sold  to  other  ports.  Customers  tjome 
from  far  and  near,  from  the  ports  of  the  surrounding  district,  and  from  such  distant  places 
as  Belfast,  Aberdeen,  and  even  Hamburg,  London,  however,  takes  the  lion's  share — 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number,  and  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  tonnage,  having  been  purchased  by  the  merchant  princes  of  the  Thames,  The 
year  1854  opens  most  auspiciously  for  ship  building  in  Sunderland,  no  fewer  than  93 
vessels  being  in  process  of  construction,  with  an  aggregate  of  fully  46,000  tons.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  built  on  the  Wear,  with  their  aggregate  and 
average  tonnage,  since  the  establishment  of  Lloyd's  Register  in  1835  : — 

Year.  No.  of  Vessels.  Tons.  Average  Tons. 

1835  98  26,134  266| 

1836  114  ..„ 27,703  243 

1837  128 32,343  252f 

1838  180 43,512  242 

1839  247  59,441  240f 

1840  251 64,446  256f 

1841  141 40,396  286i 

1842  107  26,837  250i 

1843  85 21,377  280£ 

1844  100 27,131  27H 

1845  131  38,260  225 

1846    133  41,835   314* 

1847  148  46,901  316f 

1848 142  37,878  266f 

1849  155  44,333  292 

1850  158  51,374  325£ 
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1851  146  51,823  .355 

1852       142  56,645   7399 

1853  152   68,479  455^ 


H 


Sunderland  is  now  also  a  large  shipping  place  for  household  coal.  The  vend  last  year 
exceeded  the  vend  of  1852,  by  18,500  chaldrons.  The  Tyne,  once  famous  for  her  'Walls- 
end,'  now  deals  more  extensively  in  steam  and  gas  coal.  The  Wear,  like  her  great  rival, 
also  has  extensive  glass,  iron,  and  alkali  works  on  her  banks,  and  from  Victoria  bridge  to 
the  Pier-ends,  presents  one  busy  scene  of  industry. 

The  population  of  Sunderland  at  the  last  census  was  67,000. 

The  town  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  sitting  members  are  G.  Hudson, 
the  ex-Railway  King,  and  Wm.  Digby  Seymour.  Mr  Seymour  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  good  radical.  Parties;  tories,  whigs,  and  radicals,  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  and 
the  parliamentary  history  of  the  borough,  if  we  had  space  to  go  into  it,  is  very  interesting. 
The  whigs  in  Sunderland,  as  elsewhere,  are  a  faithless  lot ;  proud,  over-bearing,  and  time- 
serving ;  courting  the  radicals  when  they  had  any  thing  to  gain  from  them,  and  loading 
them  with  abuse  and  reproach  when  they  find  they  cannot  make  tools  of  them  any 
longer.  Rather  more  than  eight  years  ago,  by  the  death  of  Earl  Grey,  the  '  stand  by  my 
order'  earl,  the  present  Earl  wras  called  to  the  Upper  house  and  a  vacancy  took  place  in 
the  representation  of  Sunderland.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  agitation, 
and  the  radicals  brought  forward  that  noble  old  Englishman,  Colonel  Thompson,  the 
tories  George  Hudson,  the  railway  king.  By  the  perfidy  of  the  whigs,  and  under  the 
promise  of  a  dock,  Hudson  was  elected  and  Thompson  was  ousted.  The  railway  king 
kept  his  word  and  built  a  dock,  but  from  the  day  George  Hudson  was  elected,  the  whigs 
have  been  loosing  ground,  and  last  election,  after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  the  radicals 
secured  to  themselves  a  glorious  triumph,  and  were  hailed  victors,  presenting  to  other 
towns  a  noble  example  of  a  toilsome,  determined,  incessant  struggling,  terminating  at  last 
with  a  full  measure  of  reward.  Whiggery  will  never  more  lift  its  head  in  Sunderland. 
The  whigs  subsequently  attempted  a  small  revenge  upon  Mr  Wm.  Mordey  and  Mr  James 
Williams,  by  ousting  these  gentlemen  from  the  town  council,  but  it  wras  temporary.  The 
first  opportunity  they  were  both  returned  again,  in  such  strength  as  to  make  a  second 
attack  of  the  like  character— useless. 

The  ship-building  trade  is  peculiar.  It  has  two  branches,  new  and  old  work  :  and  there 
are  various  sorts  of  employment,  such  as  calking,  tide-work,  docking,  blocking,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  line  to  be  drawn  between  apprentice  work,  labouring,  blacking,  etc.,  and 
the  proper  work  of  ship-building  and  ship-repairing.  All  those  points,  apart  from  the 
question  of  wages,  are  constantly  the  source  of  disputes  between  the  shipwright  and  em- 
ployer. The  men  have  a  strong  trade  society  for  the  protection  of  their  rights,  and  the 
masters,  also,  are  similarly  combined.  Hence  strikes  have  not  been  unfrequent  on  the 
Wear.  Admitting  that  wages  are  regulated  by  the  simple  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  ;  and  that  when  a  dispute  arises  upon  this  point,  as  John  Bright  said  at  a  late- 
Manchester  meeting,  "  it  must  be  fought,  out,"  it  was  thought  by  an  intelligent  shipwright, 
Mr  Gamsby,  that  all  other  questions  were  susceptible  of  arrangement  without  resorting 
to  strikes.  Mr  Gamsby  is  exactly  the  sort  of  man  to  apply  to  the  test  of  practice  any- 
good  thought  that  might  enter  his  head,  and  accordingly  the  practicability  of  a  Court  of 
Arbitration  was  submitted  to  his  fellow  workmen,  and  an  interview  was  sought  with  their 
employers  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  come  to  an  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  them.  Several  meetings  were  held  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  and  we 
can  bear  testimony,  from  personal  observation,  that  nothing  was  done  in  inconsiderate  haste. 
Every  point  was  discussed  in  excellent  temper,  and  in  the  very  best  spirit.  At  last  it  was 
finally  resolved,  that  a  Court  of  Arbitration  should  be  tried,  to  which  all  points  with  regard 
to  work,  time,  etc.  should  be  submitted. 
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The  following  abstract  from  the  rules  shows  the  Constitution  of  the  Court :  — 

"  That  all  disputes  between  the  Sunderland  ship-builders  and  shipwrights  be  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  amicable  adjustment,  without  the  intervention  of  strikes  or 
interruption  to  business. 

"  That  nine  members  of  the  Ship-builders'  Society,  and  nine  members  of  the  Ship- 
wrights' Union  compose  this  Court,  to  discuss  questions  brought  before  it. 

"That  three  chairmen,  unconnected  with  the  trade,  be  appointed  to  preside  in  rotation, 
each  chairman,  when  necessary  to  a  decision,  to  have  a  casting  vote  it  being  competent, 
however,  for  either  party  to  appeal  to  the  three  chairmen,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

"  That  the  Court  be  open  to  the  reporters  of  the  press  and  members  of  the  trade." 

After  the  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  gentlemen  selected  to  fulfil  the  delicate 
and  onerous  duty  of  chairmen  were  Mr  Backhouse  Jun.,  banker,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Mr  William  Mordey,  surgeon,  and  Mr  William  Knott,  aa 
operative  blacksmith  and  an  intelligent  man.  The  choice  of  those  gentlemen  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage.  They 
were  elected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  masters  and  men,  and  it  was  admitted  by  the 
towns-people  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have  selected  three  more  suitable  persons  in  Sun- 
derland. The  Court  has  been  in  operation  for  about  twelve  months,  and  various  points  in 
dispute  have  been  submitted  to  it,  which  have  all  been  amicably  adjusted.  We  have  stated 
that  the  question  of  wages  does  not  strictly  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Court,  but  last 
summer  it  was  the  means  of  preventing  a  strike.  The  men  demanded  an  advance  from 
30s.  to  36s.  a  week.  After  serving  the  masters  with  notice,  the  masters  gave  them  a 
similar  notice  that  they  would  pull  their  wages  down  to  27s.  a  week.  The  Court  interposed, 
when  it  was  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  that  in  consequence  of  unfavourable 
intelligence  from  Australia  the  ship  building  trade  had  suffered  a  sudden  depression — and 
that  so  far  from  giving  an  advance  of  wages,  they  were  determined  to  bring  them  down. 
The  subject  was  talked  over,  and  the  question  was  asked,  if  the  men  were  withdrawing 
their  notice  would  the  masters  withdraw  theirs?  They  agreed  and  the  dispute  was  settled. 
So  far  as  it  has  gone  then,  this  Court  is  a  complete  success,  and  we  have  little  doubt, 
if  gone  about  in  a  similar  spirit,  such  Courts  might  be  established  with  equal  results  in 
every  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom.  We  are  happy  to  see  also  that  both  the  sea- 
men and  plate  and  crown  glass  men  of  Sunderland  are  influenced  by  a  similar  spirit,  and 
that  just  and  equitable  arrangements  have  been  made  between  those  numerous  bodies  of 
men  and  their  employers,  without  strikes. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Ragged  School  is  going  on  successfully  in  Sunderland,  and 
that  fewer  Juvenile  criminals  find  their  way  to  Durham  gaol.  The  benevolent  in  Sunder- 
land act  wisely  in  supporting  those  schools :  and  we  hope  before  long  the  government  will 
lend  them  a  helping  hand.  The  lower  parts  of  the  town,  Sailor's  alley  and  thereabouts, 
are  still  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  poverty,  and  dirt,  but  we  think  they  are  improving  a 
little.  Building  is  going  forward  in  every  direction  in  the  suburbs,  and  handsome  mansions 
are  sprinkling  over  the  face  of  the  very  pretty  country  around. 

The  old  iron  bridge  that  spans  the  Wear,  and  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  north  for 
half  a  century,  appears  to  be  unequal  to  the  immense  trade  that  now  pours  into  the 
town.  It  is  therefore  in  contemplation  to  apply  to  parliament  on  an  early  day  for  power 
to  erect  a  high  level  bridge,  both  for  railway  and  ordinary  traffic.  The  Corporation  of 
Sunderland  have  purchased  Building  Hill  as  a  place  of  public  recreation,  the  public  have 
also  the  privilege  of  a  promenade  on  the  Piers,  from  which  they  can  enjoy  a  magnificent 
sea  view.  The  borough  Museum  is  also  kept  up  by  a  small  rate  levied  on  the  town,  and 
is  a  very  creditable  affair.  The  public  Baths  and  Wash  Houses  are  doing  well,  and  are 
conducted  satisfactorily. 
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OLD   FATHER  TYNE. 

A  correspondent  irreverently  asks  if  we  are  too  busy  sweeping  the   skies  to  notice  the 
dirt  at  our  own  doors;  and  can  be  content  to  sit  under  the  robbery  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Tyne  by  the  landlords  of  Newcastle,  stroking  our  beards  and  applauding  the  men  of 
the  Commonwealth  ?      lie  says  there  was  a  man  of  the  Commonwealth, —  of  the  genuine 
republican  stamp, — Ralph  Gardner  by  name,  who  attacked  the  infamous  monarchical  in- 
justice by  which  the  commerce  of  the  Tyne  has  ever  been  oppressed,  and  very  nearly 
succeeded — with  Cromwell's  help, — in  abolishing  it  then.    The  plans  of  this  genuine  patriot 
of  that  glorious  time,  for  arresting  the  charter'd  robbery  of  the  river  dues  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Newcastle,  have,  he  says,  been  again  taken  up  in  our  time  and  fair  progress  made ; 
— what  is  wanted,  he  continues,  is  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tyranny  and  absolute  freedom 
of  the  rtver.     Newcastle  newspapers,  he  affirms,  dare  not  speak  out ;  the  selfishness  of  the 
landlords — who  use  up  the  river  dues  to  save  their  rates, — has  long  gagged  the  press  of 
Newcastle.     The  Tribune,  he  hopes,  will  prove  the  honesty  of  its  advocacy  of  general  re- 
publican justice,  by  taking  up  Ralph  Gardner's  unfinished  work, — by  denouncing  the 
robbery  of  old  "Father  Tyne, — who,  almost  rescued  by  Cromwell,  fell  back  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  thieves  at  the  '  rascal  Restoration.'      He  concludes  as  irreverently  as  he 
began,  by  saying  it  will  be  mere  Borriobhoola-Ghaiem  in  the  Tribune  to  be  holding  uf  any 
standard  of  high  political,  moral,  or  social  ethics,  and  sharing  in  or  winking  at  the  shabby 
cheat  to  which  the  national  commerce  in  the  Tyne  is  subjected  by  the  landlords  of  New- 
castle.    He  advocates  a  Ralph  Gardner  Society  for  freeing  the  River. 

LETTER  FROM  A  MOUSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Tribune. 

Dear  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  presumption  which  induces  so  small  a  quadruped 
as  a  mouse  to  address  you.  But  if  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king — or  at  one  greater  than  a 
king — surely  a  Mouse  may  write  to  an  Editor. 

Being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition  I  have  been  for  the  last  few  months  a  resident  in  a 
snug  corner  underneath  the  floor  of  the  Ragged  School  in  Newcastle.  As  two  numbers  of 
your  excellent  Magazine  have  appeared  without  a  notice  of  this  Charity  which  feeds,  clothes, 
and  educates  about  140  destitute  children— and  fearing  that  your  mind  runs  too  much 
upon  the  fate  of  Umpires,  Kingdoms,  Republics,  and  what  not— to  notice  us;  I  have  de- 
termined to  enlighten  you  upon  our  state  :  leaving  you  to  publish  or  not  as  you  please. 
Though  only  a  mouse  I  have  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  make  no  charge  for  my 
communications. 

"  A  mouse  wants  but  little  here  below — 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Chased  by  an  angry  cat  from  a  certain  tavern  in  Gibson  Street,  I  ran  in  here ;  and  while 
speculating  upon  the  chances  of  a  school  mouse  being  as  proverbially  poor  as  a  church  one, 
I  overheard  the  mistress — sweet  lady^-declare  to  a  friend  that  she  did  not  like  cats !  This 
at  oiu:e  decided  mo  to  stay.  I  have  learned  the  following  particulars  partly  from  conver- 
sations between  the  master,  mistress,  and  visitors ;  and  partly  from  my  own  observation. 
There  are  about  seventy  scholars  in  the  boy's  department.  Of  these  about  one  third 
have  both  parents  living ;  the  remainder  are  partially  or  entirely  orphans.  They  are  all 
of  that  class,  who,  from  destitution  and  neglect,  would,  in  all  probability — were  it  not  for 
this  Charity— find  their  way  from  the  corruption  of  the  Streets  to  the  corruption  of  a 
Prison.  Here  they  are  taught  not  only  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education — 
including  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  History,  Scripture  Lessons, 
etc.,  but  are  also  trained  in  habits  of  Industry,  Cleanliness,  and  Morality,  under  the 
able  yet  gentle  rule  of  Mr  Morgan  and  Mr  Snowden;  who  take  a  fatherly  interest  in  4ie 
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welfare  of  th'eir  pupils,  not  only  while  at  school,  but  after  they  have  left  to  take  their  part 
in  propelling  and  guiding  the  gigantic  machinery  of  the  Industrial  World. 

Nor  is  the  physical  education  of  these  children  neglected.  They  are  supplied  with  a 
sufficiency  of  wholesome,  though  plain  food — exercise  their  limbs  both  in  work  and  play — 
and  are  provided  with  clothing  when  needed.  They  are  also  at  times  indulged  with  a  tea 
party,  or  a  trip  to  the  sea  side. 

The  boys  are  employed  for  three  hours  each  day  in  tailoring,  sack  making,  teasing 
hair,  and  making  paper  bags.  The  value  of  their  work  for  the  past  year  was  £70.  The 
cost  of  each  pupil  is  rather  over  £5  per  annum. 

The  girls  department,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs  Coulson,  is  conducted 
much  upon  the  same  system  as  regards  education  as  the  boy's.  The  elder  girls  are 
employed  in  needlework  during  part  of  each  day.  There  are  sixty  seven  girls  who  receive 
•education,  of  these  sixty  receive  food,  and  articles  of  clothing.  From  a  small  scrap  of 
paper  which  I  picked  up  under  the  desk,  one  moonlight  night,  I  learn  that  of  these  sixty 
girls,  thirty-three  are  fatherless — four  motherless — one  motherless,  and  deserted  by  her 
father — and  seven  orphans.  From  the  same  source  I  learn  that  during  the  year  just 
past,  the  girls  have  made  thirty-five  shirts — twenty  four  chemises — six  slips,  seven  petti- 
coats— and  six  pairs  of  stockings.  I  notice  that  the  children  generally,  when  first  admitted 
have  a  pinched  and  hungry  look,  which  is  painful  to  witness.  In  a  few  months,  however, 
they  get  ruddy  and  cheerful.  Tbe  law  of  kindness  is  the  ruling  power.  Between  the 
girls  and  the  mistress  there  is  much  affection  ;  and  I  often  laugh  to  see  the  cheerful  smile 
which  spreads  from  face  to  face  of  the  girls,  as  she,  who  is  to  them  both  a  mistress  and 
a  mother,  enters  the  school-room.  In  both  departments  there  is  plenty  of  singing,  which 
makes  my  life  very  cheerful. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution.  A  proper 
building  with  school-rooms,  dormitories,  etc.  is  much  wanted ;  and  the  committee  are 
trying  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  Permit  me  to  hope,  my  Dear  Sir,  that  you  will  urge 
upon  your  readers  the  duty  of  doing  what  they  can  towards  this  noble  and  patriotic  cause ; 
to  save  the  children  of  the  poor  from  vice  and  degradation,  and  place  them  in  society  as 
useful  and  virtuous  citizens.  Having  thus  finished  my  remarks  upon  the  Ragged  School ; 
allow  me  to  state  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  my  observations  on  other  matters 
in  future,  if  acceptable.  I  can  change  my  residence  without  trouble,  having  no  household 
goods  to  move.  So  be  not  surprised  if  my  next  should  be  dated  from  another  locality.  If 
you  do  not  receive  another  letter  from  me  in  less  than  two  mouths,  conolude  that  some 
villanous  cat  has  made  an  early  breakfast  of  me.  I  am  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught  by  a 
hiped-invented  mousetrap.  Yours  ever, 

Gibson  St.,  Feb.  10,  ]  854.  A  Mouse. 

BLYTH. 

BlYth  (anciently  Blythnook)  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Blyth,  within  a  ■  stone  throw'  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  earliest  known  record  of  Blyth 
as  a  maritime  harbour  appears  in  Bishop  Hatfield's  Survey  in  1346,  at  which  period  its 
trade  and  business  would  unquestionably  present  a  marked  and  strange  contrast  to  the 
bustle  and  stir  of  our  own  times.  The  precise  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  coal 
trade  is  unknown,  but  nearly  300  years  ago  the  attention  of  Parliament  appears  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  imposition  of  a  shilling  per  chaldron  levied  on  coals  shipped  at  Blyth 
and  Sunderland. 

The  Bishops  of  Durham  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  the  river  and  port  in  ancient  times, 
and  held  all  the  royal  rights  appertaining  thereto,     From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
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days  of  Cromwell  the  place  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Cramlingtons.  But 
during  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  the  estate  wa9  confiscated — the  then  owner  having 
followed  (he  fortunes  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  a 
wealth?  London  merchant,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Colonel  Ratcliff,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart,  (a  descendant  of  the  family  to  which  the  martyred 
Bishop  Ridley  belonged.)  The  Ridley  family  have  had  several  disputes  with  the  Bishops 
of.Durham  concerning  their  respective  rights  in  the  port ;  a  compromise  between  the 
parties  seems,  however,  to  have  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  the  present  Baronet  is  exerting 
himself  to  improve  both  the  town  and  harbour.  Many  improvements  have  already  been 
effected,  more  are  in  prospect,  and  the  probability  is,  that  Blyth  will  become  in  a  short 
time  a  large  and  important  town. 

The  attention  of  the  commercial  world,  as  well  as  of  capitalists,  is  being  attracted  to  the 
superior  natural  position  of  its  harbour  for  the  construction  of  extensive  floating  docks, 
and  other  facilities  for  the  import  and  export  of  goods,   as  well  as  the  shipment  of  coals 
from  the  great  northern  coal  field.      The  town  is  principally  built  on  chalk  and  stone 
ballast,  many  of  the  old  streets  and  buildings  presenting  to  the  architectural  eye  an  ir- 
regular group  of  ill-shapen  and  dingy  habitations.  The  modern  erections  are  numerous,  and 
the  style  and  construction  of  a  superior  character.      At  Blyth,  and  Cowpen  Quay,  there 
are  six  places  for  Public  Worship,  capable  of  accommodating  2,000  persons.      Four  corn 
mills,  two  rope  manufactories,  two  sail  lofts,   one  timber  yard,   four  ship-building  yards, 
one   graving   and  one   floating  dock,    one  brewery,    twenty- six   public-houses,    one  salt 
manufactory,   a  circulating  library,    mechanics'    institute,   and   commercial  news-room. 
Within  the  last   18  months  gas  works  have  been  established,  and  the  town   supplied 
with  a  good   light,  at   a   moderate   price,    all  points   considered.       But   there   is   still 
an  outcry  for    'Light,    Light,    more    Light,'    and   the  public   streets  are   shortly   to 
participate  in   the   benefit.       The    raising   of    coal,    shipbuilding,     and   salt   manufac- 
tures, constitute  its  principal  trades.      The  ships  built  here  are  of  a  superior  class  and  in- 
variably elicit  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  purchasers.   From  the  earliest  known  statistics 
it  appears  that  only  10  vessels  entered  the  harbour  during  a  wThole  year,  whilst  during 
the  last  5  years  the  aggregate  number  of  vessels  was  not  less  than  7,000. — A  life  boat, 
under  the  management  of  an  able  and  efficient  directory,  is  stationed  at  South  Blyth,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1852  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  34  shipwrecked  mariners. 
Principally  through  the  munificence  of  Sir   M.  W.    Ridley,   an  additional  life  boat  will 
shortly  be  supplied  for  the  port,   to  be  stationed  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. — The 
sanitary  condition  of  Blyth  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  although  somewhat  impro- 
ved, is  still  lamentably  defective ;  and  until  the  town  is  properly  sewered  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  good  water  provided,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  inhabitants  will  enjoy 
complete  immunity  from  epidemic  diseases.     Here  as  elsewhere  during  the  recent  visita- 
tion of  the  cholera,  the  medical  staff  were  totally  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
1  fell  disease,'  whose  deadly  gripe  defied,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  their  carefully  prepared 
nostrums.     But  although  unhappily  not  possessing  the  powers  to  subdue  the  enemy,  their 
best  endeavours  and  most  assiduous  attentions  were  devoted  manfully  to  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity,  whenever,  and  wherever,  the  path  of  duty  directed  them. 

Amongst  the  departed  worthies  whose  history  is  entitled  to  ■  honorable  distinction  * 
may  be  mentioned  William  Carr,  the  world  renowned  blacksmith*  *  Willy*  was  an  inge- 
nious workman,  especially  in  the  harpoon  line,  and  the  instruments  of  death  which  he 
forged  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  deservedly  prized  by  the  Greenland  fisherman  of  his 
day.  When  in  his  full  vigour  and  prime,  he  was  unquestionably  the  strongest  man  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the  world.     At  17  years  of  age,  he  was  6  feet  3  inches  in 
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height,  and  weighed  224  pounds.      He  could  lift  from  50  to  60  stones  weight,  and' could 
throw  a  56  pounds  weight,  with  a  4  pounds  weight  attached  to  it,  either  behind  o?  before 
him,  a  distance  of  8  yards.      In  these  peculiar  feats  he  was  once  challenged  to  a  trial  of 
muscular  powers  by  the  celebrated  'Mick  Downey,'  but  on  finding  that  the  'Blyth 
Samson  ■  had  appeared  on  the  arena  and  was  eager  for  the  encounter,    '  Mick '  prudently 
shrunk  from  the  unequal  contest.     On  reaching  30  years  of  age,  Carr  weighed  3361bs, 
and  was  6  feet  4  inches  in  height,  his  symmetry  and  proportions  being  then  nearly  fully 
developed.     His  hands  were  particularly  large  and  powerful.    About  this  period  of  his  life, 
his  powers  of  withstanding  long  continued  labour  without  fatigue  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  of  his  having  worked  for  13£  consecutive  hours,  without  rest ;  and  after  12  hours  of 
rest,  working  for  120  hours  longer  !     When  a  loaded  coal-wagon  happened  to  slip  off  the 
rail,  he  would  sometimes  creep  underneath   and  lift  it  on  again.     An  anchor  and  piece  of 
cable  (half-a-ton  weight)  belonging  to  the  Minerva  of  Blyth,  were  lying  on  the  sands,  and 
the  crew,  5  in  number,  were  parleying  as  to  the  best  means  to  adopt  for  their  removal, 
when  William  Garr  appeared,  and  cut  short  their  deliberations  by  quietly  marching  oh? 
to  his  Father's  smithy  with  the  unwieldy  materials  upon  his  shoulders.       'Willy*  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  late  Lord  Delav&l,  who  had  his  likeness  taken  in  his  working  habit ; 
this  picture  of  the  '  huge  and  unadorned  village  blacksmith/  was  highly  prized  by  his 
Lordship  ;  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Gibside.      Carr  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Seaton 
Delaval  Hall,  and  on  one  occasion  was  specially  invited  there  to  fight  the  famous  Big  Ben, 
for  the  amusement  of  a  select  circle  of  'fashionables,5  who  were  enjoying  the  'good  old 
English  hospitalities  '  of  that  once  far-famed  and  luxurious  mansion.      His  Lordship  in- 
troduced the  combatants  with  a  request  that  they  would  'shake  hands/     'Willy1  bashfully 
received  the  pugilistic  hand  within  his  own,  and  after  giving  it  a  vice-like  gripe  which 
caused  blood  to  ooze  from  the  finger  ends  of  his  antagonist,  Big  Ben  announced  to  his 
Lordship  that  he  should  decline  the   combat,  and  would  rather  receive   a  kick  from 
a  horse  than  a  blow  from  such  a  hand.    Lord  Tyrconnel  and   Strathmore  once  accompa- 
nied Mendoza,  the  great  boxer,  on  a  visit  to  this  Modern  Hercules. 

During  the  wars,  frequent  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  by  the  press-gang,  to  procure 
his  services  on  board  the  King's  Ships  j  but  from  his  great  strength,  and  the  ever  dreaded 
gripe  of  his  huge  hands,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  his  liberty.  He  was  an  expert  swimmer,, 
end  it  is  said  that  he  was  once  taken  and  put  on  board  of  a  slender  built  boat  by  the  press- 
gang.  Shortly  after  the  boat  put  off  from  the  shore,  '  Willy '  looked  innocently  into  the 
coxswain's  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  swim  any  ?  For  what  reason  do  you  ask  tha 
question,  said  the  incensed  officer?  "Because  we'll  all  be  swimming  just  now,"  was  the 
brief  and  terrible  reply.  And  in  an  instant  by  the  force  of  a  tremendous  pressure  against 
the  sides  of  the  boat,  he  burst  the  frail  bark  asunder,  and  made  his  escape  by  swimming 
to  the  shore.  Gin  was  his  favourite  drink,  and  though  not  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  yet 
his  bacchanalian  feats  were  of  an  extraordinary  character.  One  day  he  went  to  North 
Shields  on  business,  drank  84  glasses  of  spirits,  and  returned  to  Blyth  on  the  same  day 
sober. — In  1818  he  had  a  paralytic  6troke,  and  for  several  years  before  his  death  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  By  a  simply  constructed  apparatus  of  his  own  invention,  the  invalid  was 
enabled  to  raise  himself  out  of  and  into  his  bed,  at  pleasure. 

William  Carr  was  born  April  3,  1756,  at  Hartley  old  Engine,  died  September  6,  1825, 
at  Blyth,  aged  69  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  yard  at  South  Blyth. —  Not  a 
solitary  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  this  wonderful  man  were  deposited. 
But  public  attention  being  now  for  the  first  time,  directed  to  this  deficiency,  a  hope  is 
cherished  that  ere  long  some  memorial  worthy  of  the  occasion  may  be  erected,  to  point  out 
"  the  ground  where  our  hero  was  buried/* 
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ficorge  Marshall,  author  of  some  pleasant  poems,  and  Letters  fro#rt  an  elder  toe 
younger  Brother \  was  a  native  of  Blyth.  Delta, 

DEDLINGTON  MECHANICS'    INSTITUTION. 

On  Fchruary  6th,  the  anniversary  of  the  above  Institution  was  celebrated  by  a  soiree 
in  the  Long  Room  of  the  Mason's  Arms,  Bedlington.  There  was  a  large  attendance  ;  the 
Rev :  Robert  Taylor,  curate  of  the  parish  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  T.  I. 
"White  and  Jos  :  Cowen  Jun.  The  Reverend  chairman  entered  most  cordially  into  the 
arrangements  of  the  evening  and  seemed  desirous  of  making  all  present  equally  happy. 
Mr  White  (who  bravely  supports  the  '  beard  movement'  both  by  precept  and  practice) 
delivered  an  able  and  instructive  address.  The  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  the  music 
of  an  excellent  band  and  some  good  songs.  Every  one  seemed  happy  and  hearty,  and  the 
evening  passed  off  with  the  greatest  eclat.  The  Institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition 
and  steadily  pursuing  a  career  of  useful  public  service.  Fifteen  months  ago  there  were  only 
13  members,  now  there  are  65.  One  daily  and  several  weekly  papers  are  taken  in,  and 
there  have  been  84  Vols :  added  to  the  library  during  the  last  year. — May  its  prosperity 
continue ! 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

The  '  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  North  of  England  Sick  Benefit  Society  and  Life  Assu- 
rance Association/  is  the  name  of  a  benefit  society  just  established  in  Newcastle  on  a 
sounder  basis  than  that  on  which  such  societies  are  often  founded.  We  most  sincerely 
wish  the  promoters  every  success  in  the  good  work  they  have  taken  in  hands.  They  have 
a  wide  field  of  useful  labour  before  them.  Benefit  Societies  have  often  injured  instead  of 
assisted  the  working  man,  in  consequence  of  their  being  founded  on  erroneous  and  imper- 
fect calculations.  The  present,  we  believe,  is  based  on  correct  date  and  in  every  respect 
deserving  the  confidence  and  encouragement  of  the  working  classes.  Mr  T.  N.  Cathrall, 
40,  Grainger  Street,  is  the  manager  and  is  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  on  its  behalf. 

CHOLERA  COMMISSION. 

We  had  prepared  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  but  are  compelled  ta 
defer  it  till  next  month,  These  startling  facts,  however,  we  must  find  room  to  record. 
Mr  J.  B.  Hume,  the  chief  commissioner,  from  evidence  that  had  been  laid  before  him) 
made  a  calculation  that  the  epidemic  has  cost  the  town  of  Newcastle  £3,800  for  medicine 
and  burials  alone,  and  would  cost  it  £50  a  week  for  eight  years  to  support  the  widows  and 
destitute — nearly  £30,000  !  In  addition  to  this  sum,  he  said,  some  thousands  of  pounds 
had  been  collected  and  distributed  by  the  Vicar.  There  are  also  200  benefit  societies  in 
the  tovvn,  and  taking  the  average  loss  at  £50  each,  made  £10,000  more. 

OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  apologies  to  several  of  our  friends  for  the  non-appearance  of  their  communi- 
cations. At  the  last  moment  we  have  had  to  withdraw  several  articles  and  reviews, 
although  in  type.  We  have  enquired  into  the  remissness  complained  of  by  '  Fair-play  ' 
and  find  the  fault  rests  with  the  booksellers  in  Bradford.  Will  our  friend  favour  us  with 
his  name  and  address  ? 
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COMMON    SENSE 


BY    HENRY    N.    BARNETT. 


There  is  no  human  attribute  so  exalted,  or  so  trustworthy,  as  that  appro- 
priately designated  '  Common  Sense.'  The  very  name  is  significant.  That 
which  is  common  is  not  always  vulgar.  The  most  universal  things  are  the 
most  noble.  This  phrase  '  Common  Sense'  implies  the  universality  of  certain 
apprehensions,  and  of  certain  modes  of  apprehending.  '  What  everybody  says 
must  be  true'  is  a  proverb  which,  as  a  theory  of  gossip,  may  be  more  correct 
than  momentous,  but  which,  as  a  standard  of  opinion,  philosophically,  is  hardly 
open  to  objection,  and,  practically,  is  infinitely  above  contempt.  Concurrence 
of  view  among  any  limited  number  of  thinkers  does  not  necessarily  involve  in- 
fallibility, else  is  Protestantism  a  gigantic  blunder  ;  but,  wThere  there  is  absolute 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  dispute  is  previously  settled  not  to  exist,  and  non- 
compliance may,  therefore,  be  condemned  as  wicked  stupidity.  ( In  a  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  safety' ;  because  then  the  average  dictate  of  common 
sense  is  least  likely  to  be  missed.  The  wisest  man  is  ever  the  meekest.  He 
who  has  the  best  heart  will  most  energetically  confess  that  f  whoso  trusteth 
in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.'  Serious  men,  recognizing  common  sense  to  be 
their  best  guide,  most  carefully  seek  its  direction  :  not  that  their  own  intuitions 
will  be  most  likely  contradicted  by  the  intuitions  of  the  world,  but  that  thus 
they  will  be  most  likely  to  understand  clearly  what  their  own  intuitions  are. 
The  simplest  elements  are  ever  the  mightiest — the  mightiest  ever  the  most 
profound  :  hence  simplicity  and  sublimity  may  be  almost  said  to  be  synony- 
mous. He  who  announces  truths  which  nobody  can  dispute  announces  the 
greatest  truths,  and  is  mankind's  best  teacher.  To  put  truth  beyond  con- 
troversy it  must  be  raised  above  misapprehension.  Consequently,  the  teacher 
who  would  do  most  good,  and  have  most  disciples,  should  discourse  common 
sense  to  the  world.  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he  should 
know  his  own  instincts  ;  and  he  who  shall  most  clearly  interpret  them  for  his 
benefit  will  secure  his  fullest  confidence  whilst  he  confers  most  blessed  sendee. 
Ethics  are  non-senso  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  common-sensQ  ;  and  that  is  the 
truest  poetry  which  expresses  what  everybody  has  felt.  Pure  morality  is 
always  simple.  We  need  not  prove  that  lust  is  sin  ;  men  spontaneously  admit 
it  to  be  so.  Let  it  be  known  of  anybody  that  he  sins  thus,  and,  if  he  have  not 
become  so  accustomed  to  his  iniquity  as  to  be  incapable  of  shame,  he  will  hide 
his  face.  So  it  needs  no  argument  to  convince  us  that  love  is  at  once  the  most 
joyous  rapture  and  the  most  hallowed  repose  of  the  heart,  for  he  who  has  a  heart 
intuitively  assents  to  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact.  Naturally,  then.  Con- 
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science  and  Imagination  are  not  unruly,  impetuous  powers,  ever  needing 
restraint  because  ever  tending  to  unconstitutional  manifestations,  but  are 
quick  and  beautiful  agencies, — the  one  appropriating  the  innocences  and  the 
other  the  pleasures  of  life, — the  one  imposing  a  good  law,  the  other  prompting 
a  pure  indulgence, — the  one  our  chart  of  virtue,  the  other  our  charter  of 
enjoyment, — the  one  an  interpreter  of  our  duty,  the  other  a  channel  of 
privilege. 

"With  Wisdom,  also,  is  it  as  with  Morality  and  Poetry  :  we  have  it,  latent 
or  active,  within  us.  Axioms — which  are  the  bases  of  science  and  knowledge 
- — cannot  be  demonstrated  by  experiment,  proved  by  argument,  or  ^proved 
by  controversy.  The  power  to  frame  a  syllogism  is  not  so  great  as  the  power 
of  receiving  without  uncertainty  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  when  perfectly 
framed.  It  requires  some  artistic  power  to  state  premises  with  clearness,  but 
nature  draws  the  inference  without  the  aid  of  art.  The  debater  is  the  least 
efficient  of  all  public  teachers.  The  best  truths  are  to  be  got  at  without  con- 
troversy. We  want  more  preaching  and  less  discussion  ;  for  the  seimons  of 
these  days,  too  much,  instead  of  being  bold  proclamations,  are  laboured  dis- 
courses of  truth.  The  special  pleader  must  argue  ;  the  teacher  has  chiefly  to 
announce — chiefly,  I  say,  for  the  world  has  got  so  confused,  and  the  strong 
cords  of  truth  have  been  so  perversely  inter-twisted,  that,  as  yet,  logic  cannot 
be  done  without. 

Religion  is  the  governing  sentiment  in  every  true  man's  life,  because  the 
religious  sentiment  is  deeper  than  every  other,  is  more  radical,  and,  therefore, 
more  influential.  It  gives  the  bias  of  its  own  sanctity  to  every  organic  power ; 
it  is  the  sentinel-guard  of  nature — an  overlooker  of  other  attributes,  rather 
than  itself  one.  Hence  its  functions  are  general  rather  than  specific,  repre- 
sentative rather  than  personal.  It  has  no  immediate  duties  apart  from  all 
duty.  It  is  the  sceptre  of  conscience,  the  priest  of  reason,  the  angel  of  im- 
agination, the  serene  and  sacred  divinity  of  love.  It  is  that  by  which  man  is 
connected  with  God ;  hence,  it  is  the  consecrating,  vitalizing,  pacifying, 
deifying  power.  The  religious  man  is  divine  :  that  is,  his  conscience  assumes 
divine  authority  ;  his  imagination  attains  divine  refinement ;  his  reason  moves 
with  divine  fidelity  ;  and  his  affections  glow  with  divine  purity.  Thus  duty 
and  pleasure  have  each  divine  charms  to  the  religious  man,  the  one  as  the  will, 
the  other  as  the  gift,  of  God.  Love  prompts  to  the  former,  making  it  easy 
and  gladsome  :  gratitude  sweetens  the  latter,  and  thereby  converts  it  again 
into  love.  'All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  says  the  old 
proverb.  Yery  true.  And  so  all  duty  and  no  pleasure  makes  a  man  a  dull 
saint.  But  God  appoints  the  one  on  the  plea  of  the  other.  He  creates  love 
in  the  breast,  which  urges  to  duty  :  love  is  blessed.  He  gives  pleasure  as  the 
reward,  which  deepens  into  beautiful  and  sacred  gratitude  ;  and  gratitude 
becomes  love  :  and  so  it  is  that  the  impulse  to  duty  is  continually  renewed  by 
the  experience  of  reward.  The  motive  to  godliness  has  within  itself  the 
elements  of  its  own  everlasting  re-production.  This  explains  the  doctrine  of 
the  ■  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.'  Men  have  long  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover a  power  of   '  perpetual  motion.'      It  can  be  established  only  by  God ; 
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can  be  realized  by  man  only  as  he  lives  in  God.  The  machinery  of  the  universe 
never  stops.  So,  in  the  experience  of  the  good,  there  is  no  consummation,  nor 
retrogression.  From  love  to  duty,  from  duty  to  peace,  from  peace  to  gratitude, 
from  gratitude  to  love  again — such  is  the  eternal  process,  the  eternal  progress. 
If  a  man  shall  move  in  this  circle,  his  progress  and  blessedness  will  be  indeed 
without  end. 

But  because  the  religious  is  the  kingly  sentiment  in  human  nature,  it  need 
not  therefore  be  supposed  that  it  moves  beyond  or  above  the  kingdom  of  com- 
mon sense.  That  is,  the  religious  sentiment  is  just  as  universal  as  the  moral, 
or  the  social.  Each  particular  man  is  but  a  type,  because  he  is  but  the 
brother  of  every  man.  In  discoursing  of  religion,  consequently,  it  is  not 
essential  that  we  should  deal  in  mystic  phraseologies  and  the  technicalities  of 
theological  science.  It  requires  no  supernatural  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  ( society'  before  a  man,  however  simple,  shall  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  basis  of  the  fellowship.  The  ideas  of  which  all  true  theology  is  the  ex- 
pression are  latent  or  active  in  a  man's  own  breast,  and,  when  stated  with 
simplicity,  will  receive  a  ready  and  unquestioning  response.  Of  course  we 
mean  the  fundamental,  radical  ideas.  Religion,  like  ethics,  politics,  and 
poetry,  has  its  philosophy.  But,  just  as  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  music  is  not 
necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  sweet  sounds  ;  just  as  an  individual  may  be  a 
good  citizen  though  he  have  never  read  a  line  of  political  economy  in  his  life  ; 
and  just  as  the  dominion  of  conscience  is  not  a  result  of  ethical  studies,  but  a 
provision  of  right  nature  :  so  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  religious 
sentiment  may  be  beautifully  accomplished  without  the  preparatory  discipline 
of  catechetical  instructions  or  a  collegiate  education.  Scholastic  theology  and 
the  religious  life  are  two  very  different  and  totally  independent  things.  Hence 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  gained  great  spiritual  victories,  though  they  addressed 
indiscriminate  multitudes  of  men.  Hence,  also,  many  in  all  our  churches,  and 
many  of  the  best,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  Greek  ;  whilst  many  useful  inter- 
preters, both  in  the  church  and  out,  are  sadly  deficient  in  that  rich  piety,  that 
warm  and  uncompromising  devotion,  and  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  con- 
stitute the  main  and  the  most  glorious  elements  of  the  trulv  religious 
character. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  persistency  all  sects  of  Christians  will  adhere  to 
the  forms  of  speech,  the  philosophical  explications,  and  metaphysical  obscurities 
of  their  various  theologies.  To  the  enlightened  and  liberal  discussion  of 
theological  questions  it  would  be  ^enlightened  and  ^'/liberal  to  make  any  ob- 
jection. The  constant  association  of  scholastic  theology  with  religious  teach- 
ing and  spiritual  life  has  embittered  the  former  and  humiliated  the  latter,  and 
has  thus  compromised  both.  In  proportion  as  you  insist  on  particular  dogmas, 
and  particular  modes  of  stating  them,  as  the  terms  of  salvation,  you  smother 
and  enfeeble  the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  the  truest  element  of  the  true 
life. 

We  would  have  common  sense,  therefore,  dominant  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
pew,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  hall.  If  a  teacher  departs  therefrom,  let  the 
hearer  refuse  to  follow  him.     The  blind  leaders  and  the  blindly  led  deserve  to 
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fall  into  the  ditch  together ;  but,  because  a  blind  man  sets  himself  up  as  leader, 
it  docs  not  i'oilour  that  every  man  who  has  eye3  wide-awake  is  bound  to  fol* 
low  him  ! 


SONGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 


THE   RIGHT  MAN. 

Air —  l  Here's  to  the  Maiden  of  Bashful  Fifteen  V 

Here's  to  the  man  without  malice  or  guile  : 

Whether  beggar  or  king  we'll  not  care,  Sirs  ! 
If  the  first  can  but  gild  honest  rags  with  a  smile, 
And  the  last  do — what  kings  seldom  dare,  Sirs  ! 
Give  him  your  hand  ! 
Closely  we'll  stand : 
I  warrant  he'll  prove  the  right  man  for  our  band. 

Here's  to  the  man  without  hate  or  deceit : 

If  a  priest,  we'll  yet  grapple  him  kindly, — 
If  he  does  not  require  to  damn  all  he  may  meet, 
Or  to  drive  them  to  Paradise  blindly. 
Give  him  your  hand  ! 
Closely  we'll  stand : 
I  warrant  he'll  prove  the  right  man  for  our  band. 

Here's  to  the  noble,  whatever  his  birth  : 

We'll  not  grudge  the  kind-hearted  his  wealth,  Sirs  ! 
Though  we  think  that  the  lordliest  lordship  is  worth, 
And  the  richest  of  blessings  is  health,  Sirs  ! 
Give  him  your  hand  ! 
Closely  we'll  stand : 
I  warrant  he'll  prove  the  right  man  for  our  band. 

Here's  to  the  honest  man  all  the  world  through  : 

Whether  king,  priest,  or  lord,  we'll  not  bother ; — 
Be  he  real  and  righteous  and  heartily  true, 
He's  the  man  we  will  own  for  a  brother. 
Give  him  vour  hand  ! 
Closely  we'll  stand : 
I  warrant  he'll  prove  the  right  man  for  our  band. 

W.  J.  LisToy. 
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THE  MONTH. 

(From  February  20th  to  March  22nd) 


Some  of  our  friends  accuse  us  of  being  severe,  some  of  our  enemies  of  being 
f  oracular.'  We  shall  not  retort  the  terrible  accusation  of  these  last.  And  for 
the  first,  we  ask  them  if  our  severity  has  been  misplaced  ?  If  we  have  not 
pleasant  matters  upon  which  to  comment,  how  shall  we  write  pleasantly  ?  If 
we  abstain  from  deserved  censure,  where  is  our  justice  ?  If  we  praise  indis- 
criminately, in  the  inoffensive  milk-and-water  style,  what  is  the  value  of  our 
praise  ?  This  month,  we  will  leave  our  mildcst-natured  friends  to  find  their 
own  fit  comment  for  such  facts  as  these  : — 

The  Austrian  alliance :  Poland,  Italy,  Hungary,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  same. 

The  seizure  of  gunpowder  intended  for  Russian  service. 

The  statement  of  Lord  Aberdeen  that  State  secrets  had  been  betrayed  bv  a 
Government  clerk — whose  name  he  did  not  knew,  though  he  very  well  knew  who 
the  man  was. 

The  charges  of  Irish  Parliamentary  corruption  which  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee is  now  supposed  to  be  sifting. 

The  case  of  Alice  Leroy,  the  young  Belgian  girl,  inveigled  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution  ;  and  the  respectable  club  connections  of  the 
brothel-keeper. 

The  outrage  near  Abergavenny  on  an  old  woman  by  nearly  a  dozen  ruffians. 

Do  these  things  indicate  such  a  state  of  society,  or  such  perfection  of 
Government,  that  even  too  great  severity  in  rebuke  should  be  the  one  thing 
most  offensive  unto  honest  men  ? 


THE    WAR, 

Napier  goes  to  the  Baltic  with  the  finest  fleet  that  ever  sailed  from 
England:  M  ships,  22,000  men,  2,200  guns,  and  16,000-horse  power. 

English  feeling  is  shown  by  the  Scots  Eusilier  Guards  leaving  Portsmouth 
amidst  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  anxious  spectators,  whose  enthusiasm  broke 
forth  in  a  strong  request  that  the  gallant  Guards  would  revenge  Sinope.  Other 
troops  have  also  embarked  for  Constantinople.  Every  soldier  is  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  pocket  Testament.  May  it  remind  them  of  the  true-hearted 
Puritans  who  fought  with  f  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.'  It  woidd, 
however,  be  a  greater  encouragement  to  these  brave  fellows  to  have  their  wives 
and  children  cared  for  in  their  absence,  instead  of  having  to  leave  them  to 
beg  for  alms  in  newspaper  columns,  and  to  hear  of  the  colonels  cautioning  the 
public  not  to  relieve  those  women  who  have  married  without  the  consent  of  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  These  good  officers  state  that  the  soldiers'  wives,  with 
their  families,  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  parishes  of  their  husbands.  Six  men 
in  a  hundred  are  allowed  to  marry — to  preserve  the  morality  of  the  rest. 
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Austria  docs  not  foci  herself  called  on  to  join  the  Western  Powers  in  a 
declination  of  war  against  Russia,  bnt  is  prepared  to  sign  a  convention  for 
securing  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  184-1.  She  will 
maintain  'peace'  and  her  own  interests  in  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Bosnia, 
leaving  it  to  the  Western  Powers  to  take  care  for  Greece  and  the  Greek  pro- 
vinces in  Turkey.  Austrian  neutrality  is  already  shown  by  her  prohibiting  the 
export  of  gunpowder  to  Turkey — not  prohibiting  it  to  Russia.  Austria  waits 
to  join  the  stronger,  but  would  prefer  betraying  the  Western  Powers,  if  she 
could  only  be  sure  that  the  Tzar  may  not  some  day  absorb  her  Slavonian 
provinces. 

A  Greek  insurrection  now  adds  another  to  the  many  complications  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  Another  complication,  for  the  Greek  insurgents  are  in  the 
right,  however  ill-timed  for  Turkey  may  be  their  moving,  however  much  their 
opportunity  may  confuse  the  straightforward  action  of  Diplomatists. 

There  has  been  no  engagement  of  importance  during  the  past  month. 
Nicholas  has  issued  his  manifesto,  in  which  (though  he  does  not  mention  Mr 
Sturge  and  Friends)  he  ( sincerely '  wishes  for  the  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and 
complains  of  England  and  France  siding  with  the  f  enemies  of  Christianity 
against  Russia  combating  for  the  Orthodox  Faith.'  Then,  preparing  for  the 
worst,  he  places  '  Russian'  Poland,  Petersburg,  Archangel,  and  certain  other 
well-affected  parts  of  his  empire  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Meanwhile  Poland  and  Italy  are  '  straining  npon  the  start.'  Yictor 
Emmanuel  may  treat,  and  trust  to  constitutionalism  and  the  chances ;  the 
little  aristocratic  section  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  may  endeavour  to  hinder 
a  Polish  rising  till  it  shall  please  the  Cabinets  ;  but  Italy  and  Poland  follow 
not  there.  Mazzini  and  the  Polish  Democratic  Society  head  the  united  force 
of  the  two  countries,  and  prepare  for  action ;  Kossuth  is  also  with  them.  They 
will  not  wait  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Austro-Anglian  diplomatists. 

Is  it  without  signification  that  the  American  Consul  in  London  has  given  a 
dinner  to  the  chiefs  of  the  European  Democracy  ? — Mazzini,  Worcell,  Ledru- 
Rollin,  Kossuth,  and  the  Russian  Herzen,  uniting  at  his  table. 

The  Allied  Powers  may  lay  down  their  programme  of  the  war ;  but  there 
are  elements  at  work  which  yet  may  falsify  their  calculations.  So  says  the 
oracle.  In  plain  words,  Poland  will  take  advantage  of  the  melee.  We  do  not 
mean  only  the  kingdom  of  Poland  promised  both  by  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Nicholas  to  terrify  the  '  neutral'  Austria  into  ( taking  side.' 

It  is  fairly  in  connection  with  the  war  that  we  reprint  and  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  in  each  locality  to  the  following  appeal  of 

THE  POLISH  CENTRAL  DEMOCRATIC  COMMITTEE 

TO  THE  BRITISH  NATION. 
1  That  Poland,  which,  since  her  iniquitous  dismemberments  by  the  Northern  Powers, 
has  never  for  a  single  instant  disowned  her  national  rights,  nor  suffered  any  slackening 
of  her  faith  in  the  recovery  of  her  independence  by  her  own  forces,  stands  up  now  before 
you — the  people  of  Great  Britain — to  proclaim  to  yon  that  in  presence  of  the  coming 
Eastern  War  she  feels  herself  called  to  fulfil  her  duty  towards  herself  and  towards  all 
other  enslaved  Nation*. 
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c  People  of  Great  Britain  ! 

'  Well  you  know  that  many  from  among  the  sons  of  still  enslaved  Poland,  driven  from 
their  ancestral  homes,  are  now  wandering  through  foreign  lands,  in  bitter  exile  and  hard 
labour,  in  poverty  and  hunger,  awaiting  the  hour  to  resume  the  fulfilment  of  their 
national  duty.  This  hour  is  now  striking.  Poland's  exiles  are  aware  of  it  ;  but, 
separated  by  continents  and  oceans  from  our  fatherland,  any  communication  with  which, 
is  prohibited  by  our  unpitying  foes — incapacitated  thereby  from  taking  a  part  in  the  in- 
itiative of  the  now  unavoidable  national  struggle — we  appeal  to  you  for  assistance 
towards  enabling  us  to  fulfil  our  duty. 

1  As  a  downtrodden  Nation  we  appeal  to  your  Nation  ;  as  a  suffering  and  oppressed 
People,  to  your  People  ;  and  the  smallest  fraternal  gift  from  the  hard-working  hand  of 
the  poor  will  be  received  with  a  gratitude  commensurate  with  the  depth  of  the  giver's 
sympathy,  as  well  as  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  proposed. 

1  In  calling  upon  you  for  such  a  holy  and  grand  object,  we  rely  with  confidence  upon 
the  help  of  all  true  and  generous  hearts  of  Great  Britain. 
'  In  behalf  of  your  exiled  Polish  brothers, 

'  The  Members  of  the  Polish  Central  Democratic  Committee  : 

'Stanislaus  Worcell — Anthony  Zabicki — Leo  Zienkowicz. 
'  London,  March,  1854. 

'  P.S. — Subscriptions  for  the  liberty  of  Poland  may  be  received  by  English  Committees, 
elected  for  that  object,  and  by  the  Editors  of  friendly  Newspapers  in  their  respective 
offices,  to  be  forwarded  by  them  to  the  Polish  Central  Democratic  Committee,  directed 
to  Mr  Zabicki,  38,  Regent  Square,  Grays  Inn  Road,  London.' 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS.— Of  these  the  most  notable  are  an  abortive 
rising  of  the  troops  in  Saragossa  ;  the  release  of  Erost,  Williams,  and  Jones, 
and  of  Smith  O'Brien,  Martin,  and  Doherty  (surely  the  every-way  less 
obnoxious  Chartists  of  1848  are  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  amnesty) ;  the  death, 
on  February  27,  at  Paris,  of  the  venerable  Apostle  Lamennais,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  Words  of  a  Believer  ;  and  the  meeting  of  a  Labour  Parliament 
at  Manchester,  to  inaugurate,  if  possible,  a  great  combination  of  the  working 
men  to  better  compete  against  the  capitalists.  We  must  say  again,  as  has 
been  so  often  said  :  they  are  on  the  wrong  tack.  No  combination  will  avail 
them  while  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  masters5  hands.  The  legislative 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  is  the  only  guarantee  for  the  rights  of 
all  being  respected,  or  the  good  of  all  being  maintained  and  ordered.  Whatever 
laws  might  emanate  from  the  collective  will  of  the  whole  people,  however  that 
will  might  fall  short  of  wisdom,  be  sure  they  would  give  no  provocation  for 
Chartist  insurrections,  no  room  for  thirty  weeks'  strike  with  all  its  mischiefs 
and  its  woes,  nor  even  leave  us  altogether  unprotected  from  such  ( accidents' 
in  mills  and  collieries  as  this  month  has  had  to  chronicle. 

In  America,  notwithstanding  the  infamous  Eugitive  Surrender  Bill,  with 
which  the  Northern  compromisers  hoped  to  satisfy  the  slaveowners,  the  whole 
question  of  slavery  comes  again  into  dispute  :  the  South  wanting  to  introduce 
slavery  into  the  Nebraska  territory,  Louisiana.  And  the  North  will  give  way. 
Eor  truckling  cowardice  begets  continual  compromise. 
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LOCAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY: 

No.  I. — 11  ev.  Thomas  Binnet. 


The  Kev.  Thomas  Binney,  who  has  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  the' 
pastor  of  the  congregation  assembling  for  worship  in  the  "Weigh -house  Chapel, 
London,  is  a  native  of  Newcastle,  and  served  his  time  as  a  bookbinder  with  Mr 
George  Angus,  who  then  occupied  premises  in  the  Side.  After  leaving  him  he 
studied  in  the  Presbyterian  Seminary.  We  believe  it  was  during  his  residence 
at  this  Seminary  that  a  change  took  place  in  his  theological  opinions,  as 
he  soon  after  ceased  his  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After 
leaving  college,  he  occupied  several  provincial  pulpits,  creating  admirers, 
and  more  than  admirers — friends — wherever  he  went.  At  length  he  assumed 
his  present  position  as  the  honoured  minister  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
intelligent  Independent  congregations  in  the  metropolis.  He  is  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  powerful-looking  man,  with  a  finely-formed  head  indicative  of 
great  intellectual  power,  and  a  face  of  marked  individuality.  You  feel 
at  once  convinced  that  he  is  not  one  likely  to  be  confounded  with  ordinary 
men.  A  stranger  visiting  his  chapel  is  at  once  struck  by  the  evident  intel- 
ligence of  his  congregation,  and  the  number  of  young  men  who  constantly 
attend  his  ministrations.  To  hear  him  with  profit  it  is  necessary  that  the 
auditor  should  be  accustomed  to  think.  There  seem  to  be  none  of  those  un- 
meaning faces  there  that  are  met  with  amongst  your  fashionable  church-goers. 

In  his  maimer  of  preaching  he  is  deliberate  and  weighty.  If  you  miss  the 
rapid  and  passionate  eloquence  with  which  some  great  orators  electrify  their 
audiences,  you  never  regret  it,  as  it  is  so  amply  made  up  by  his  slow  but 
grand  utterances.  You  feel  certain  that  every  word  is  the  result  of  deep  con- 
viction, that  the  preacher  is  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Some  say  that  he  is 
eccentric  at  times  ;  and  so  he  is  in  one  sense — for,  both  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world,  men  are  so  bound  by  conventionalities  and  formalism  that  simple 
integrity  of  purpose  is  considered  eccentric,  because  it  is  uncommon.  He  can 
be  humourous,  too,  when  he  likes  in  a  quiet  way.  Once,  when  a  good  many 
had  come  late  to  chapel,  the  reverend  gentleman  rose  as  we  thought  to  give 
out  his  text  and  proceed  with  his  discourse  ;  he,  however,  after  looking  round 
the  congregation,  said,  very  slowly  and  gravely,  '  I  have  several  announce- 
ments to  make  ;  and,  first,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  service  commences 
here  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  not  at  eleven.' 

The  subject  of  this  short  sketch  is  a  man  above  all  narrow  sectarian  pre- 
judices, and  imbued  with  a  generous  and  catholic  spirit.  Notwithstanding  his 
long  absence  from  the  district,  you  can  still  recognize  in  his  language  the 
brogue  of  his  native  town—'  Canny  Newcastle.'  He  is  the  author  of  two 
books  — '  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart. — a  study  for  young  men/  and 
'  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  ? ' 
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HOUGHTON-LE-SPRIXG    CHURCH. 


BRITAIN'S  WORTHIES: 

3. — Bernard  Gilpin  (Part  II.) 


By  Thomas  Cooper. 


When  Bernard  Gilpin  took  possession  of  the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring, 
he  found  the  parsonage  house  gone  so  much  to  decay  that  he  could  not  in- 
habit it.  His  first  care  was  to  repair  a  part  of  it  for  his  own  residence  ;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  repair  the  whole,  and  to  improve  and  enlarge  it,  till  it  was 
lit  for  the  purposes  he  had  in  mind.  He  began  by  receiving  orphan  children, 
and  aged  persons,  under  his  roof,  and  taking  the  entire  care  of  their  main- 
tenance and  clothing.  His  parishioners  nocked  round  him,  at  first  curiously, 
wondering  at  their  new  sort  of  parson  who  did  these  strange  things,  and  who 
preached  perpetually  about  leading  a  good  life,  and  did  not  make  sermons 
about  transubstantiation,  and  purgatory,  and  holy-water,  and  images,  and 
prayers  to  saints,  and  the  like.  They  paid  him  tythes  and  church  dues  wil- 
lingly, and  the  tenants  of  the  church  land  cheerfully  paid  their  rents  ;  and 
soon  the  income  of  the  living  amounted  to  £400.  yearly — an  immense  sum  in 
those  days — equal  to  £4,000.  now.  But  the  good  Bernard  only  went  on  to 
enlarge  his  house  until  it  was  as  big  as  a  palace,  and  to  make  it  a  palace  of 
philanthropy.  He  might  even  have  increased  his  income,  for  Bishop  Tonstal 
offered  him  a  rich  prebendal  stall  at  Durham,  from  which  he  might  have  de- 
rived much  money  for  performing  a  trifling  duty.  But  Bernard's  conscience 
could  not  accept  the  preferment.  He  told  Tonstal  he  was  afraid  that  he  had 
now  more  wealth  than  he  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of,  and  was 
sure  he  would  have  enough  to  do  to  discharge  his  great  stewardship  at 
Houghton. 
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He  is  going  on  well,  and  winning  the  hearts  of  his  people,  when  some  of 
the  surrounding  clergy — (it  was  sure  to  be  so  :  the  wicked  always  hate  and 
persecute  the  good  !) — bring  a  charge  of  heresy  against  him,  for  the  second 
time.  His  kinsman,  Tonstal,  again  protected  him,  but  was  so  much  vexed 
with  these  frequent  charges,  and  with  Bernard's  c  conscience/  as  to  strike  him 
out  of  a  will  which  had  been  drawn  up  greatly  in  his  favour.  Bernard  did  not 
value  the  will  at  one  straw's  worth ;  but  his  loving  and  grateful  heart  regretted 
to  give  his  kinsman,  Tonstal,  offence.  Yet  he  could  not  change  his  conduct  ; 
and  soon  his  enemies,  believing  that  now  Tonstal  was  disgusted  with  him  they 
could  succeed,  drew  up  a  list  of  thirty-two  articles  of  heresy  against  him,  and 
laid  it  before  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London.; 

Bernard  knew  that  there  was  now  little  chance  of  escape  with  life.  The 
burning  zeal  of  Bonner  was  proverbial ;  and  Bernard,  on  receiving  the  order  to 
go  up  to  London,  caused  a  long  flannel  gown  to  be  provided  for  himself — such 
as  those  usually  worn  by  martyrs  at  the  stake.  His  parishioners,  with  tears, 
asked  him  him  if  he  thought  his  case  so  perilous,  and  were  amazed  to  hear  his 
brave  and  cheerful  answer.  He  seemed  but  very  little  moved  :  his  noble  heart 
was  as  heroic  as  it  was  tender  and  pitiful  and  generous.  Those  who  had  the 
custody  of  him  took  him  on  horseback  towards  London  ;  but,  on  the  way,  by 
some  accident  which  is  not  described,  his  leg  was  broken.  His  keepers  mali- 
ciously jeered  him  with  his  own  favourite  saying  :  f  Do  you  think,  now/  said 
they,  '  that  nothing  happens  to  us  but  what  is  intended  for  our  good  ?  Is  the 
broken  leg  for  your  good  ? '  He  answered  meekly  that,  indeed,  he  made  no 
question  but  it  was.  And  so  it  proved  !  The  journey  had  to  be  delayed  on 
account  of  his  broken  limb  ;  and,  before  he  was  well  enough  to  be  moved, 
Queen  Mary  died,  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  Bonner  and  Popery  were 
again  overthrown,  and  persecution  was  at  an  end  for  Bernard  Gilpin  ! 

He  returned  to  Houghton  through  crowds  of  people  shouting  for  joy  ;  and, 
after  a  few  more  teasing  propositions  had  been  made  to  him,  but  in  vain,  that 
he  should  accept  of  higher  preferment,  he  was  permitted  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  precious  life  to  the  work  that  was  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  councillors  wanted  to  make  him  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ;  but  he 
begged  and  prayed  to  be  excused  from  accepting  what  so  many  would  have 
gone  upon  their  knees  to  obtain  !  The  Provostship  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  other  dignities  were  offered  him  ;  but  he  would  accept  none  of  them, 
and,  at  length,  his  friends  ceased  to  trouble  him  with  these  sort  of  kindnesses. 

And  now  his  great  work  recommenced  and  increased,  till  it  became  the 
wonder  of  all  who  heard  of  it.  His  family  of  orphans,  widows,  blind,  halt, 
lame,  and  destitute  became  greater  ;  and  he  kept  such  open  hospitality  that 
forty  bushels  of  corn,  twenty  bushels  of  malt,  and  a  whole  ox,  with  a  propor- 
tionable quantity  of  other  provisions,  were  consumed  in  his  establishment, 
fortnightly.  Every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  was  a  public  day 
with  him.  During  this  season  he  expected  to  see  all  his  parishioners  and  their 
families.  Three  tables  were  provided  for  them,  and  well  covered,  too.  He 
never  omitted  this  hospitality,  even  when  losses,  or  a  scarcity  of  provision, 
made  it  difficult  to  him.  Nor  was  any  alteration  made  in  Ins  hospitality,  when 
he  was  absent  from  home. 
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,  Every  Thursday  throughout  the  year,  a  large  quantity  of  meat  was  dressed 
for  the  poor  ;  and  they  had  the  broth  on  other  days.  Twenty-four  poor  per- 
sons, besides  those  in  his  mansion,  were  his  constant  pensioners  :  four  times  in 
a  year  they  came  to  dine  with  him,  to  receive  an  extra  gift  of  corn  and  money  ; 
and  at  Christmas  he  divided  an  ox  among  them.  In  his  walks  he  would  fre- 
quently bring  home  with  him  poor  people,  and  send  them  away  clothed  as  well 
as  fed.  He  made  enquiry  for  the  wretched,  and  did  not  wait  to  be  petitioned. 
Above  all  things  he  delighted  to  succour  his  poor  neighbours  who  were  indus- 
trious, but  who  fell  into  difficulty.  If  a  poor  man  lost  a  beast,  he  would  send 
the  poor  man  another  in  its  room.  And  when  one  of  his  own  poorer  tenant- 
farmers  had  had  a  bad  year,  he  would  forgive,  or  make  an  abatement  in,  the 
tenant's  rent ;  and  the  same  with  the  tythes,  if  a  farmer  had  a  bad  season.  To 
those  who  had  large  families  he  was  studiously  helpful.  And  thus,  like  a  true 
shepherd,  he  sought  to  take  a  share  of  all  the  difficulties  of  his  nock  upon  himself. 

Strangers  and  travellers  found  a  hearty  reception  at  his  house  ;  and  even 
their  beasts  had  so  much  care  taken  of  them  that  it  was  humourously  said  '  If 
a  horse  were  turned  loose  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  be  sure  to  make 
its  way  directly  to  the  Rector  of  Houghton's/ 

As  a  pastor,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  instruction  he  gave  in  public,  but 
used  to  visit  the  families  of  his  parishioners  and  affectionately  advise  them  con- 
cerning their  duties  in  private.  He  was  earnest  in  allaying  all  quarrels  and 
law-suits  ;  and,  at  length,  the  people  used  to  come  to  him  to  settle  their  dis- 
agreements instead  of  going  to  a  magistrate.  What  a  glorious  life  !  what  a  real 
king  amongst  men — a  legislator  and  governor  of  their  own  choosing,  and  whom 
they  all  obeyed  from  love  !  Oh  !  if  every  clergyman  in  England  had  been, 
and  were  now,  a  Bernard  Gilpin,  what  a  happy  England  we  should  have  ! 

But,  in  time,  his  own  parish  seemed  too  narrow  a  field  of  usefulness  for  him, 
large  as  it  was.  He  began  to  take  rounds  in  distant  parishes,  preaching  and 
distributing  relief  to  those  who  were  in  want.  He  would  begin  a  journey  with 
several  pounds  in  his  pocket,  distribute  the  money,  and  frequently  borrow 
more,  return  in  debt,  and  pay  it  off  soon  after  he  reached  home.  He  would  visit 
the  gaols  in  his  route,  and  relieve  and  instruct  prisoners  ;  and  even  upon  the 
high  road  he  would  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  doing  good.  He  was 
often  known  to  take  off  his  cloak  and  give  it  to  a  half-naked  traveller  :  and  to 
give  away  the  only  money  he  had  left,  and  with  which  he  meant  to  purchase  a 
dinner  ;  and  fast  till  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  was  known.  One  dav,  in 
returning  home,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  people  in  a  field,  and  on  riding  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  found  a  man  lamenting  over  his  dead  horse.  '  Do  not 
grieve,  honest  man/  said  the  good  Bernard,  ( I  will  let  thee  have  that  horse  of 
mine ' — pointing  to  his  servant's  horse.  c  Ah  !  master/  replied  the  country- 
man, f  my  pocket  will  not  reach  such  a  horse  as  that.'  '  Come,  come/  answered 
Bernard,  ctake  him,  take  him,  and  when  I  ask  for  my  money  thou  shalt  pay  me/ 

During  his  latter  years,  he  made  an  annual  journey  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  through  the  most  neglected  parishes  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  left  an  able  and 
worthy  assistant,  whom  he  now  constantly  kept,  to  attend  to  his  own  church 
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and  parish.  In  each  place  lie  staid  a  day,  and  in  some  two  or  three,  when  he 
would  call  the  people  about  him,  and  instruct  them  in  the  great  duties  of  life. 
He  never  wanted  an  audience,  but  was  received  gladly,  and  produced  great 
moral  effects.  He  visited  all  the  gaols  in  these  journeys,  enquired  into  the 
cases  of  all  the  prisoners,  and  often  procured  pardons  for  such  as  had  been  un- 
justly sentenced.  Redesdale  and  Tynedale  formed,  then,  what  was  called  the 
'  Debateable  Land/  and  were  haunted  by  freebooters  of  the  most  desperate 
character  :  but  even  here  the  wild  inhabitants  reverenced  the  Messenger  of 
Mercy,  and  he  spent  some  part  of  the  Christmas  holidays  among  them.  He 
chose  that  season  for  these  annual  distant  journeys,  because  the  people,  being 
disengaged,  were  then  most  easily  assembled.  He  had  set  places  for  preaching, 
and  the  people  came  in  swarms  from  great  distances  to  see  him  and  hear  him. 
If  there  were  no  church,  he  addressed  them  in  a  barn  or  other  large  outhouse. 
The  fare  was  hard,  and  the  roads  difficult,  in  these  districts  ;  and,  in  winter, 
lie  was  often  benighted  in  the  snow.  In  such  cases,  he  would  direct  his  ser- 
vant to  ride  about  with  the  horses,  while  himself  on  foot  used  as  much  exercise 
as  his  coming  age,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  would  permit.  What  a  heaven, 
of  light  and  peace  and  joy  there  must  have  been  in  that  man's  bosom,  while 
wandering  amidst  those  scenes  of  darkness  and  desolation  ! 

They  wrere  a  wild,  fierce  race,  the  Northumbrians  of  that  day.  At  Hoth- 
bury,  while  Bernard  was  preaching,  two  of  the  natives,  wrho  had  an  old  quarrel, 
entered  the  church,  and  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  each  other  than  they  drew 
their  swords  and  rushed  upon  each  other.  Bernard  hastened  out  of  the  pulpit 
and  parted  them,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  sermon  talked  with  them  till  he 
secured  a  reconcilition.  At  another  time,  he  saw  a  glove  hung  up  in  a  church, 
and  was  told  by  the  sexton  that  it  was  a  customary  way  there  of  giving  a 
challenge.  He  told  the  sexton  to  reach  it  him  ;  but  the  man  dared  not  touch 
it.  So  Bernard  took  it  down  himself,  put  it  in  his  bosom,  and,  drawing  it  out 
in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  forcibly  and  affectionately  shewed  the  people  how 
savage  and  unchristian  was  that  practice  of  challenges. 

The  people  everywhere,  however  rude,  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  angel  in 
human  form.  He  could  bend  them  to  do  almost  anything  he  pleased.  A  thief 
one  day  went  off  with  a  stray  horse  in  the  parish  of  Houghton.  It  was  soon 
known  that  the  Hector  had  lost  a  horse.  The  thief  learnt  the  report,  and  was 
stricken  with  terror.  He  came  trembling  with  the  horse,  and  confessed  the 
fact  to  Bernard,  declaring  he  believed  the  Devil  would  have  seized  him  had  he 
carried  off  the  horse,  after  knowing  it  to  belong  to  the  Rector  of  Houghton  ! 

A  rememberable  instance  is  given  of  Bernard's  moral  courage.  It  will  show 
that,  with  all  his  gentleness  to  the  poor  and  depressed,  he  could  be  resolutely 
faithful  towards  the  powerful.  Barnes,  Bishop  of  Durham  in  Bernard's  latter 
years,  sent  to  request  him  to  preach  a  visitation  sermon,  just  when  he  waa 
setting  out  for  his  journey  through  Hedesdale  and  Tynedale.  Bernard  sent 
an  apology,  and  begged  to  be  excused.  The  servant  brought  back  no  answer  j 
and  Bernard,  concluding  the  bishop  was  satisfied,  set  out  on  his  journey.  Toj 
his  surprize,  when  he  re'urned,  he  found  the  bishop  had  suspended  him  fro  mi 
preaching,  and  ordered  him  to  the  episcopal  palace  at  Chest  er-le -Street  td 
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answer  for  canonical  disobedience.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  assembled,  and 
the  bishop  ordered  Bernard  to  preach.  He  would  fain  have  excused  himself, 
but  was  ordered  to  obey.  One  Barnes,  the  bishop's  relation,  was  the  manager 
of  the  diocese,  and  a  very  unjust  man.  Against  this  man's  extortions  and  in- 
justice Bernard  pointed  his  sermon  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  turned  and  addressed 
the  bishop  by  name,  and  told  the  dignitary  that  while  he  permitted  these  evils 
the  guilt  lay  with  him.  The  manner  in  which  Bernard  did  this  filled  all  the 
auditors  with  consternation.  They  believed  Bernard  would  be  ruined,  and 
many  of  them  wished  it.  But,  behold  the  effect  of  truth  delivered  by  such  a 
man! — the  bishop  took  him  aside,  and  said,  c  Father  Gilpin,  I  acknowledge 
you  are  fitter  to  be  Bishop  of  Durham  than  I  am  to  be  parson  of  your  parish. 
I  ask  your  forgiveness.  I  know  you  have  many  enemies  ;  but  none  of  them 
shall  hurt  you  while  I  live  Bishop  of  Durham  ! ' 

The  last  addition  he  made  to  his  great  plans  of  philanthropy  was  the  build- 
ing and  endowing  of  a  grammar  school.  It  cost  him  £500.  :  a  sum  equal  to 
£5,000.  now.  Then  he  filled  it,  principally  with  poor  children,  whom  he  main- 
tained, clothed,  and  boarded  in  his  own  house.  Some  of  these  children  he 
brought  from  rude  Tynedale  and  Bedesdale.  From  out  this  school  he  sent 
scholars,  when  they  were  trained,  to  the  University,  and  also  supported  them 
there.  There  were  nine  such  scholars  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  when  he 
died.  He  also  procured  the  ablest  masters  for  his  grammar  school,  and  con- 
stantly inspected  it  himself.  Among  those  educated  at  his  grammar  school 
were  some  who  afterwards  rose  to  usefulness  or  distinction  in  the  world — such 
as  Henry  Ayray,  who  became  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  George 
Carleton,  who  became  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  wrote  a  Life  of  Gilpin  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Hugh  Broughton,  supposed  to  have  been  the  greatest  master 
of  rabbinical  Hebrew  that  ever  lived. 

The  visit  of  the  great  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  treasurer  and  prime-minister  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  Houghton,  must  not  be  passed  over.  Returning  from  an 
embassage  to  Scotland,  he  was  resolved  to  see  Gilpin,  of  whose  wondrous 
doings  he  had  heard  so  much.  But  he  sent  no  notice  of  his  visit.  Yet  the 
regularity  and  order  of  Bernard's  immense  establishment  were  such  that  nobody 
was  disconcerted.  Bernard  received  the  great  minister  and  his  large  retinue 
with  such  true  politeness,  and  entertained  them  so  affluently,  that  Cecil  de- 
clared they  could  hardly  have  expected  more  at  Lambeth  palace.  The  order 
and  regularity  with  which  an  establishment  crowded  with  scholars,  workmen, 
farmers,  and  numerous  poor,  was  conducted, — in  which  there  seemed  no  hurry 
or  confusion,  though  all  were  diligently  employed, — no  waste,  though  all  were 
furnished  with  abundance, — astonished  and  delighted  Cecil.  He  staid  several 
days,  conversing  with  Bernard,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  depart.  At  length, 
with  reluctance,  he  took  his  leave,  and  embracing  Gilpin,  said  f  I  have  heard 
great  things  in  your  commendation ;  but  I  have  now  seen  what  far  exceeds  all 
that  I  had  heard.  If,  my  friend,  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service  to  you  at  Court, 
or  elsewhere,  use  me  with  all  freedom,  as  one  you  may  depend  upon.'  When 
he  had  got  to  Bainton-hill,  which  rises  about  a  mile  out  of  Houghton,  and 
commands  the  vale,  Cecil  turned  his  horse  to  take  a  last  view  of  Bernard's 
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house  of  Charity  ;  and  having  gazed  upon  it  sometime,  he  is  recorded  to  hare 
broken  out  into  this  exclamation  'Ah !  there  is  the  true  enjoyment  of  life ! 
"Who  can  blame  that  man  for  not  accepting  a  bishopric  ?  What  doth  he  want 
to  make  him  greater  or  happier  ?  •  Such  was  the  tribute  of  conviction  from 
the  head  and  heart  of  the  wily,  ambitious,  and  politic  Cecil  to  Bernard's  choice 
of  a  life  of  goodness  !  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  great  politician  ever 
enjoyed  his  own  stately  house  near  Stamford,  superb  as  it  is,  with  the  deep 
satisfaction  he  felt  at  Houghton.  And  if  nobles  and  men  of  wealth  did  but 
know  it,  and  had  the  nobleness  to  act  upon  it,  they  would  be  ten  thousand 
times  happier  in  devoting  their  abundance  to  works  of  benevolence  than  they 
are  amidst  all  their  grandeur. 

Towards  the  close  of  Bernard  Gilpin's  life,  he  went  through  his  great  duties 
with  much  difficulty.  His  unwearied  labours  of  mind  and  frame,  had  worn  him 
out — alas  !  too  soon.     Thus  he  writes  to  a  friend  : 

'  To  sustain  these  travels  and  troubles  I  have  a  very  weak  body,  subject  to 
many  diseases ;  by  the  monitions  whereof,  I  am  daily  warned  to  remember 
death.  My  greatest  grief  of  all  is,  that  my  memory  is  quite  decayed,  my  sight 
faileth,  my  hearing  faileth, —  with  other  ailments,  more  than  I  can  well 
express/ 

An  injury  he  received  by  being  run  upon  and  pushed  down  by  an  ox,  as  he 
was  slowly  crossing  the  market-place  at  Durham,  shortened  his  life.  He  rose 
again  from  bed ;  but  was  lame,  and  soon  began  to  sink.  Tlje  malice  of  his 
enemies,  who  rejoiced  when  age  and  infirmity  same  over  him ;  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  some  to  whom  he  had  done  great  kindnesses,  disturbed  him,  in  his  last 
days.  But  he  bore  all  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation.  In  the  beginning 
of  February,  1583,  he  found  himself  getting  weaker,  and  spoke  of  his  death  as 
near  at  hand,  but  declared  that  the  consolations  of  peace  were  his.  Finally  he 
desired  that  his  friends  and  poor  dependents  might  be  brought  successively 
into  his  chamber ;  and  being  raised  up  on  pillows,  he  addressed  them  pathetic- 
ally, and  charged  them  to  lead  a  virtuous  life.  Then  he  sent  for  some  of  his 
parishioners  whose  vicious  courses  he  had  often  reproved,  but  in  vain.  They 
were  brought  to  him;  but  he  could  not  finish  the  earnest  and  affectionate 
warning.  His  speech  faltered,  and  he  sank  down ;  and  in  a  few  more  hours, 
breathed  his  last,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1583, — being  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age. — Oh,  that  such  a  man  could  have  lived  a  thousand  years  !  Who  does  not 
wish  that  good  men  might  never  die ;  but  remain  till  they  had  turned  the 
whole  earth  into  a  garden  of  joy  ?  What  are  the  glories  of  conquerors,  the 
fame  of  heroes,  the  splendours  of  the  titled,  compared  to  a  life  like  this  good 
man's  ?  Header,  whoever  you  are,  and  whatever  may  be  your  rank  in  life, — 
if  you  have  any  influence  and  superfluity, — if  you  have  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry, only, — choose  for  your  model,  if  you  would  be  happy  as  well  as  useful, 
—the  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  '  Friend  of  the  Poor,5  and  the  'Apostle  of 
the  North.' 
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(orne  Tooke  used  to  characterise  the  Whigs  of  his  own  day  as  politicians 
who  had  superadded  hypocrisy  to  a  factious  spirit,  constantly  pledging 
themselves  when  out  of  office  to  what  they  never  meant  to  perform 
when  in  power.  What  Whigs  were  then,  Whigs  are  now — the  fawning  flatter- 
ers of  Democracy  when  in  opposition  and  its  cruelest  insulters  when  sitting  on 
the  Government  benches.  Eull  of  big-worded  patriotism,  bubbling  over  with 
popular  sympathies,  boundless  in  respect  for  the  People's  rights,  regardless  of 
old-fashioned  musty  constitutionalisms,  and  reckless  of  consequences,  your 
thorough-going  Whig  makes  a  grand  display  of  himself  as  a  ministerial  opponent 
and  cuts  a  significant  figure  in  the  ranks  of  a  hostile  faction.  Who  better  than 
he  can  talk  down  a  Tory  wordle  and  apply  the  lash  of  ridicule  to  the  thick- 
skinned  conscience  of  the  '  landed  interest '  ?  Who  better  than  he  can  affect 
contempt  for  an  imbecile  Peerage,  and  pelt  a  Bishop  with  sarcasm  ?  Who 
better  than  he  can  sniff  out  electoral  corruption  and  preach  a  homily  on  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ?  None,  forsooth.  To  gain  the  honours  and  the  pelf  of 
offioe  Mr.  Whig  will  say  anything,  pretend  anything,  and  promise  anything.  But 
let  him  attain  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  behold  what  a  metamorphosis  takes 
place!  The  zealous  patriot  dwindles  into  a  pedling  pettifogger-;  the  eloquent 
champion  of  the  people  shrivels  up  into  a  chilly  formalist ;  shuffling  and  dodging 
supplant  straightforwardness  ;  niggardly  caution,  manly  candour ;  official  wax 
seals  up  the  door  of  official  lips ;  democratic  sentiments  are  taboo' d  ;  the  rottenest 
royalties  become  respectable ;  and  the  wants  of  the  masses  are  thrust  aside,  as 
needing  no  consideration,  in  order  that  the  calm  repose  of  an  Upper  House  may 
not  be  disturbed.  This  is  Whig  policy — the  policy  which  Englishmen  have  not 
yet  summoned  sufficient  energy  to  visit  with  the  penalty  it  merits — the  policy 
wdiich  to  this  hour  has  availed  to  retard  and  crush  every  movement  for  a  real, 
radical,  national  measure  of  parliamentary  reform.  That  such  systematic  dis- 
honesty should  have  been  so  long  tolerated,  shows  too  clearly  the  political  heart- 
torpor  into  which,  as  a  people,  we  have  fallen,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  emasculating 
tendencies  of  our  aristocratic  institutions.  In  truth  John  Bull  is  a  very  dull 
animal,  and  it  is  high  time  he  began  to  discover  that  his  dulness  constitutes  the 
foundation-stone  of  his  Wrongs. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  full  reliance  on  this  apathetic  quality  in  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, that  Lord  John  Russell  ventured  to  propose  his  new  Bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  any  other  theory  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  cool  audacity  with  which  such  a  measure,  as  his 
lordship's  turns  out  to  be,  was  submitted  to  Parliament  and  the  People,  as  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question.  The  Coalition  Whig  framers  of  that 
measure  could  not  have  imagined  that  it  would  have  been  received  with  general 
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and  enthusiastic  approbation.      They  could  not  have  deluded  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  it  had  a  chance  of  attracting  a  flood  tide  of  popular  support.  They 
must  have  felt  from  the  first  that  it  was  in  some  particulars  too  large  for  the 
Peers  and  in  all  particulars  too  meagre  for  the  People,  and  that  consequently 
the  former  would  strangle  it  (should  it  even  reach  them)  because  it  proposed 
too  much,  and  the  latter  scout  it  because  it  offered  too  small  an  instalment  of 
their  just  rights,  besides  proposing  some  innovations  which  both  would  object 
to.     If,  however,  Lord  John  had  for  a  moment  anticipated  an  applauding  wel- 
come for  his  bandy-legged,  mis-shapen,  ricketty  bantling  he  must  soon  have 
stood  corrected.     But  it  is  impossible;  Ministers  knew,  everyone  of  them  from 
head  to  tail,  that  the  progeny  would  be  still-born.      An  atmosphere  pregnant 
with  the  sulphur-smoke  of  war  would  alone  destroy  its  vitality  if  it  ever  possess- 
ed any.      But  having  pledged  their  honour  to  bring  forward  a  Reform  Bill  in 
1854,  the  pledge  must  be  redeemed,   or  Whig  consistency  would  be  tarnished. 
They  did  not  promise  to  carry,  and  had  no  desire  to  carry,  the  Bill  into  a  law, 
so  any  vamped  up  document  would  serve  the  occasion.      Hence  the  wretched, 
patchwork  scheme  now  before  the  public.      Like  the  old  pedlar's  razors  which 
were  made  to  sell  and  not  to  shave,   the  Russell  Reform  Bill  was  designed  sim- 
ply to  redeem  a  ministerial  pledge  and  not'  to  effect  a  practical  Representative 
Reform.      The  promise  has  been  kept  to  the  ear,  and,  since  we  were  not  among* 
those  who  looked  for  a  better  measure  from  such  a  source,  we  can  moreover  do 
the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  the  justice  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  broken  to  the  hope. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood ;  we  do  not  assert  that  the  Bill  is  totally  void  of 
commendable  points.     In  the  most  evil  things  there  is  'some  soal  of  good/  and 
in  this  most  objectionable  plan  there  are  a  few  praiseworthy  touches,  but  these 
bear  about  the  same  relative  value  to  the  vicious  clauses,  as  fat  Ealstaff's  half- 
penny worth  of  bread  did  to  his   'intolerable  deal  of  sack,'   or  as  the  catch-cus- 
comer  articles  in  the  windows  of  certain  not  over-scrupulous  shopkeepers  do  to 
the  goods  sold  across  the  counter.      The  disfranchisement  of  a  score  of  small 
boroughs,  none  save  their  pocket-hole  members  will  find  fault  with ;  but  the 
fantastical  proposition  to  represent  minorities,  the  direct  arrangements  for  aug- 
menting the  legislative  influence  of  Law  and  University  interests,  and  the  in- 
direct mode  of  dealing  a  further  blow  at  the  Working  Classes,  are  both  ludicrous 
and  despicable.  Various  opinions,  we  are  aware,  are  entertained  as  to  the  demo- 
cratic tendency  of  the  enfranchising  portions  of  the  Bill.  The  Conservatives  view 
them  as  dangerous  concessions  to  a  dangerous  party,  tending  to  separate  power 
from  property,  and  therefore  the  Berbyites  will  show  them  no  quarter.     Lord 
Derby's  declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords  more  than  twelve  months  ago  that 
the  Conservative  policy  is  'to  restrain  the  onward  progress  of  the  democratic 
power  of  the  constitution,'  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  his  followers.   Reform- 
ers of  the  Hume  and  Walmsley  school  regard  the  new  qualifications  as  valuable 
'steps  in  the  right  direction' — We  regard  them  as  delusive  snares,  and  are 
rather  surprised  that  men  so  wise  and  worthy  should  be  deceived  thereby.    Eor 
one  step  'in  the  right  direction'  the  Bill  takes  two  in  the  wrong,  and  makes  a 
pirouette  now  and  then  resulting  in  no  advance  wdiatever.      The  fears  of  the 
Conservatives  and  the  hopes  of  the  Liberals  are,  wTe  think,  equally  groundless. 
If  the  measure  as  it  now  stands  were  to  become  law,  the  average  balance  of 
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political  power  would  remain  pretty  nearly  as  it  is  at  present.  The  relation  of 
the  different  parties  to  each  other  would  scarcely  be  changed,  or  if  changed  at 
all,  the  change  would  be  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  Conservative 
side.  Had  the  Bill  contained  proposals  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments, to  establish  a  five  pound  rental  franchise,  and  to  adopt  ballot-voting,  the 
case  might  have  been  different,  but  taken  as  it  is,  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce 
it  unworthy  the  People's  acceptance. 

What  may  have  been  the  true  motives  of  ministers  for  not  pressing  the 
question  in  Parliament  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  If  they  had  believed  war 
imminent,  why  did  they  trifle  with  the  country  by  introducing  the  Bill  on  the 
13th  of  February,  and  then  make  the  certainty  of  war  a  reason  for  virtually 
abandoning  it  altogether  ?  If  they  did  not  believe  war  would  arise  after  all 
their  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Despot,  their  sagacity  as  states- 
men, to  say  the  least  of  it  was  not  of  the  highest  order.  Prom  this  dilemma 
they  cannot  escape,  they  were  either  originally  dishonest  in  respect  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  or  idiotically  credulous,  and  something  worse  perhaps,  in  respect 
to  the  insolent  tyranny  and  vile  plottings  of  the  Tzar.  They  can  select  which 
horn  they  please. 

With  the  resolve  of  Lord  John  to  put  aside  his  Bill  for  this  session,  we  do 
not  quarrel.  It  is  the  most  prudent  course,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he 
could  take.  By  doing  one  thing  at  a  time  we  shall  transact  our  business  better. 
Let  us  fight  Nicholas  first,  and  when  the  excitement  of  martial  deeds  abroad 
has.  subsided,  let  us  go  heart  and  hand  into  the  work  of  parliamentary  reform  at 
home.  The  old  adage'  'most  haste  worst  speed'  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is 
far  preferable  to  wait  patiently  and  labour  assiduously  for  a  good  measure  of 
reform  a  twelvemonths  hence,  than  to'grasp  immediately  at  a  bad  one.  We 
have  the  satisfaction  of  now  knowing  what  sort  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
we  are  to  expect  from  the  Whig  Coalition.  Confidence  in  Lord  John  Russell 
will  neither  give  us  a  repeal  of  the  property  qualification  (once  considered  ad- 
viseable  by  his  lordship  !),  nor  triennial  parliaments,  nor  electoral  districts,  nor 
the  ballot-box.  It  will  give  us  an  educational  franchise  which  working  men 
cannot  acquire,  a  savings  bank  franchise  theoretically  beautiful  but  practically  a 
delusion,  an  additional  number  of  Lawyer  M.  P.s,  and  a  provision  for  making 
the  House  of  Commons  a  more  effective  tool  of  the  minority  than  it  is  already. 
The  friends  of  such  a  preposterous  scheme  are  decidedly  not  the  friends  of 
Democracy. 

Patience,  then,  and  we  shall  yet  get  a  genuine  Reform  Bill — a  Reality  and 
not  a  Sham — a  Bill  from  the  People  and  for  the  People — one  that  shall  be 
carried  by  the  People  in  spite  of  a  broad-acred  Aristocracy  in  a  House  of  Im- 
becility. 

Patience,— and  a  c great,  liberal,  and  beneficial  measure'  shall  be  our  reward. 

Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  the  '  Coalition '  scheme !  Resurgam  is  not  inscribed 
on  its  tombstone. 
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By  Br.  Spencer  T.  Hall,  M.A. 


Sketch  II. — Matthew  Whitehead. 

peculiar  mind  in  a  peculiar  frame  had  old  Matthew  Whitehead.  1L? 
$yjj  had  a  fine  sturdy  pair  of  legs,  and  arms  to  match.    He  had  also  a  large, 

intellectual,  and  benevolent-looking  head,  with  a  remarkably  open  coun- 
tenance, a  quick  but  kindly  eye,  and  silvery  hair ;  and  yet  withal,  he  was  so 
short  in  the  body,  that  you  would  wonder  how  so  small  a  person  could  have 
been  coupled  with  so  great  a  soul.  He  had  evidently  as  strong  and  warm  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  breast ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  lungs  were  equal  to  it ; 
for  such,  in  dull  weather,  was  his  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  you  might  almost 
hear  his  gasp  before  he  came  in  sight,  at  the  turn  of  a  corner :  but,  when  you 
did  see  him,  how  certain  was  he  to  hail  you  with  a  friendly  word  and  a  pleasant 
smile,  aud  to  beguile  you,  though  in  the  greatest  hurry,  into  some  conversation 
that  had  good,  either  to  yourself  or  others,  for  its  theme  !  Nor  was  his  dress 
less  peculiar  than  his  person,  since  short  as  the  latter  was,  he  always  wore 
a  coat  of  the  fullest  size.  This  would  have  been  less  notable  had  his  nether 
man  been  clad  in  trousers  ;  but  in  all  the  years  I  knew  him  he  wore  the  same 
little  drab  shorts — or  what  seemed  the  same — for  they  never  appeared  to  be 
either  new  or  old.  Behold,  then,  the  man — legs,  trunk,  head,  high-crowned 
hat  and  all,  scarcely  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  and  thus  grotesquely  clad  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  there  was  not  a  person  in  the  whole  parish,  from  the  parson 
downwards,  whose  presence  inspired  more  veneration  and  regard  than  that  of 
old  Matthew  WhitehExVD. 

And  it  was  just  the  same  if  you  went  into  Matthew's  cottage.  I  never  saw 
in  it  anything  particularly  stylish ;  but  much  that  was  at  once  intelligent,  origi- 
nal, or  quaint.  The  little  c  cuckoo-clock,'  which  had  been  partly  constructed 
by  himself,  shouted  forth  a  testimony  to  his  mechanical  ingenuity,  hour  by  hour, 
as  it  counted  the  time.  A  large  flute,  long- disused  and  always  in  the  same  place, 
bore  witness  at  once  to  his  taste  for  music  and  his  growing  incapacity  for  grati- 
fying it.  Some  corner  shelves  sustained  a  rather  heavy  freight  of  well-read  books 
— the  subjects  ranging  all  the  way  round,  from  Euclid's  problems,  by  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  to  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Wonderful  Magazine ;  while  the  Bible 
and  several  religious  companions  had  a  more  distinguished  place  for  themselves 
apart.  Besides  these,  there  were  few  features  to  exalt  Matthews's  home  above 
the  domiciles  of  his  neighbours  ;  yet — just  as  with  his  person — there  w^as  some- 
thing in  its  spirit  that  always  made  one  feel  a  respect  for  it  that  the  other 
houses  in  the  same  row  never  awakened  in  the  same  degree ;  and,  as  a  youth, 
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I  never  went  into  it  without  being  touched,  as  it  were,  with  more  than  usual 
intelligence  and  good-will  for  the  visit :  so  much,  are  the  commonest  places  im- 
bued by  the  character  of  the  persons  who  inhabit  them  ! 

Nor  was  it  less  that  this  character  extended  to  all  Matthew's  c  circumstances.' 
He  was  only  a  poor  stocking-weaver,  and  had  an  ailing  wife  and  a  very  large 
family-  and,  surely,  if  ever  there  was  any  one  who  might  choose  to  plead  family 
necessities  as  a  justification  for  avarice  or  for  neglect  of  his  neighbours,  he  was 
of  all  people  the  most  qualified.  Yet  there  was  not  within  miles  &  man  who 
devoted  more  of  his  time  to  others,  though  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
name  an  instance  in  which  his  duty  to  his  own  was  overlooked.  The  loving 
husband,  the  tender  and  prudent  father,  in  all  their  excellence,  was  Matthew : 
but  at  the  same  time  he  impersonated,  with  equal  effect,  the  spirit  of  the  man 
who  is  'everybody's  neighbour.'  I  have  said  he  was  a  clever  mechanic ;  and  in 
this  character  his  reputation  and  his  benevolence  were  so  great,  that  if  at  any 
time  an  unskilled  neighbour's  stocking-frame  got  out  of  order,  or  his  clock 
wanted  cleaning,  or  he  wanted  any  other  aid  to  his  deficient  ideality  and  con- 
structiveness3  old  Matthew  was  sure  to  give  him  the  half-hour  at  breakfast,  or 
hour  after  dinner,  which  the  people  around  gave  to  smoking  their  pipes  and  to 
gossip.  Yet  so  far  were  his  children  from  being  the  worse  for  this,  that  all  of 
them  wrho  are  living  have  arisen  to  highly  respectable  and  useful  positions  in 
society— inheriting  their  father's  example,  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  them. 

There  is  one  event  in  their  history  which  ought  to  be  known  everywhere. 
They  had  begun  to  labour  early,  as  is  customary  with  the  children  of  Notting- 
hamshire stockingers;  and  one  winter's  morning,  while  they  were  all  yet  young, 
Matthew  went  out  of  doors  for  a  breath  of  air,  preparatory  to  taking  breakfast 
with  them.  It  was  a  clear,  cold  morning,  and  the  landscape  around  him  was  as 
silvery  as  his  own  head.  The  snow  in  the  lane  was  very  crisp,  and  made  a 
*  crunching*  sound  beneath  his  tread;  the  fieldfares  shook  down  a  shower  of 
spangles  from  the  opposite  thorn-tree,  and  the  willow  and  the  birch  hung  their 
silent  tresses  in  vestal  beauty  at  a  garden-corner  a  little  beyond,  where  some 
steps  went  up  from  the  turnpike  road  to  a  path  over  the  fields.  Whatever  the 
snow  had  left  uncovered  had  been  robed  in  hoar-frost;  and  the  only  dark  object 
in  the  whole  scene  was  a  negro,  forlorn,  shivering,  and  chattering,  on  the  steps, 
upon  one  of  which  he  had  taken  a  seat.  Having  ascertained  that  the  poor  fellow 
had  left  the  lodging-house  without  breakfast  and  without  money,  Matthew  im- 
mediately took  him  home,  where  eight  or  nine  basins  of  milk-porridge  were 
already  set  out  for  the  family  meal.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  his  wife 
to  place  an  empty  basin  and  spoon  on  the  table  in  addition,  and  to  have  the 
whole  household  summoned  around  him.  Then,  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
hungry  and  shivering  negro,  who  he  said  needed  no  other  credentials  than  his  skin 
to  prove  him  a  homeless  wanderer,  he  put  a  spoonful  of  the  porridge  from  his  own 
basin  into  the  empty  one,  and  asked  who  would  be  the  first  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. The  idea  was  instantly  caught,  and  each  one  speedily  contributed  a  spoon- 
ful. Still  the  new  share  was  not  yet  quite  equal  to  the  rest,  so  they  each  con- 
tributed a  little  more  until  it  was ;  and  sitting  down  by  the  warm  fire-side  to  eat 
it,  the  grateful  black  enjoyed  with  them  a  comfortable  meal,  and  then  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing,  with  some  coppers  in  his  pocket  besides ; — none  of  them  per- 
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ceptibly  poorer,  and  he  doubly  blest.      What  a  beautiful  practical  lesson,  to  be 
remembered  by  the  whole  of  that  family  through  life ! 

Nor  did  Matthew's  ideas  and  hopes  by  any  means  end  with  the  present  state 
of  being.  It  was  unlikely  that  a  man  with  such  a  hopeful  and  cheerful  sou), 
should  not  have  a  cheerful  and  beneficent  view  of  the  purposes  of  God  for  us 
all;  and  though  no  sectarian  or  zealot,  he  was  very  desirous  that  the  principles 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  own  faith  should  be  enjoyed  by  as  many  others 
as  possible.  To  this  end,  if  ever  he  happened  to  have  a  half-crown  that  he  could 
honestly  so  employ,  he  had  a  way  of  taking  it  and  a  small  piece  of  manuscript 
to  a  printer,  and  saying : — "  Now,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  at  any  loss  by  me ; 
but  if  at  any  time  you  should  have  nothing  better  to  be  donig,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  put  these  few  sentiments  in  type  for  me,  and  print  off  as  many  slips  as 
you  can  afford  for  this  half-crown;"  and,  after  the  work  was  done,  he  would 
generally  go  and  offer  the  printer  another  shilling,  lest  he  should  not  have  been 
sufficiently  paid.  These  'slips'  he  would  take  care  to  drop  in  the  way  of  the 
people  he  wished  to  read  them ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  them  were 
useful,  as  they  were  all  strongly  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  charity.  Animated 
by  the  same  feeling  in  all  his  plans  and  hopes,  he  wished  that  even  his  grave- 
stone might  be  made  of  use  to  others,  for  which  reason  he  arranged  before  his 
death  to  have  his  '  creed '  engraved  upon  it ;  and  there  assuredly  it  is,  in  the 
church-yard  of  my  native  parish,  preaching  ever,  to  those  who  choose  to  read  it, 
of  Universal  Salvation,  and  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Goodness  and  Truth  over 
all  things ! 

His  feeble  and  asthmatical  chest  made  him  desirous  of  passing  as  much  time 
as  possible  out  of  doors,  and  everything  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  had  a  pow- 
erful charm  for  him.  When  the  nights  were  very  mild  and  clear,  he  would 
stand  and  gaze  for  hours  at  the  moon  and  stars,  until  in  imagination  he  became 
their  inhabitant,  and  then  on  returning  to  the  fireside,  he  would  talk  with 
warmth  and  eloquence  of  the  musings  in  which  he  had  been  wrapt.  He  did  not 
believe  that  he  should  be  asthmatical  in  the  life  to  come,  though  he  did  not 
doubt  the  retention  of  his  individuality  there :  yet  he  ever  spoke  with  gratitude 
of  the  blessings  already  enjoyed,  and  held  that  the  God  of  all  things  is  a  God  of 
Love.  As  a  rule,  he  was  one  of  the  most  contented — that  is,  the  least  repining 
and  most  thankful  men,  I  ever  met ;  but  he  had  one  strong  and  curious  wish, 
and  it  was  not  denied  him — namely,  that  whenever  death  might  come  to  him, 
it  might  come  quite  suddenly.  Thus,  he  had  one  day  been  to  a  cottage  by  the 
Eorest-side,  on  returning  from  which  to  the  village,  apparently  in  his  usual 
health,  he  had  occasion  to  call  at  a  house  by  the  way,  with  some  message;  and, 
so  soon  as  his  message  was  delivered,  the  invisible  angel  stopped  his  breath  as 
he  stood:  he  died  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh,  and  almost  without  a  single  change 
in  his  features,  at  a  patriarchal  age,  having  lived  to  see  his  children's  children 
embodying  in  their  lives  his  many  useful  and  beautiful  maxims  and  examples. 
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By  G.  Bouchier  Richardson. 


Part  Eirst. 


Jhree  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago.  when  the  eighth  Henry  held  rule  in 
y§]  England,  when  the  people  were  still  flushed  with  the  victory  achieved 
»  at  Elodden,  and  when  there  was  still  three  parts  of  a  century  or  more 
of  hard  righting  with  the  Scots  to  look  forward  to,  a  muster  of  all  the  fencible 
inhabitants  of  Northumberland  was  instituted  by  order  of  the  king.  The  stoufc 
burgesses  of  Newcastle,  all  armed  in  mail  and  plate,  with  their  bows,  bills,  and 
battle-axes,  were  assembled  by  their  own  aldermen  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
bastions  they  were  drilled  to  defend;  but  the  population  of  the  county  at  large 
was  called  together  in  the  various  wards  by  the  principal  gentlemen  of  these 
respective  districts,  who  were  appointed  by  commission  from  the  king.  In  the 
musters  of  Sir  Kaynold  Carnaby  and  Sir  Cuthbert  Radclyffe  held  on  Abberwick- 
moor,  Ruberslaw  and  other  convenient  places,  were  hard  upon  six  hundred 
'  Redesdale  and  North  Tyndell  thielTs ' — all  '  able  men,  with  horse,  harnes,  and 
spears,  besides  all  the  foot  theves '  of  the  same  districts. 

Imagine  six  hundred  wild  Borderers  fully  accoutred  with  jack,  knapskull,  and 
eight-foot  spear ;  their  broad  shoulders  and  brawny  limbs  enveloped  in  leathern 
jerkin  and  hose,  firmly  seated  on  their  hardy  nags,  and  pricking  over  the  mosses 
and  bleak  hill  sides  (deep  with  heather  and  broom)  of  their  native  Northumber- 
land, unhesitatingly  to  meet  the  king's  commissioners,  to  offer  their  services  for 
his  national  enterprises,  and  so  little  ashamed  of  their  vocation  as  not  to  hesitate 
in  announcing  themselves  gentlemen  of  the  free  calling,  f  squires  of  the  night's 
body,  thieves  of  the  day's  booty,  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
minions  of  the  moon'' — as  e men  of  good  government ;  being  governed  as  the  sea 
is,  by  their  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose  countenance  they 
stole.'  So  unsuspecting  of  guile  and  so  loyally  inclined  as  to  offer  their  services 
and  surrender  their  persons ;  but  so  strong  in  their  numbers,  so  secure  in  their 
brotherhood,  and  inaccessible  in  their  fastnesses  that  it  would  have  been  utter 
folly  for  the  king  or  his  commissioners  to  attempt  to  molest  them  in  a  call  ng 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  condition  of  the  times.  In  all  probability 
the  bold  mosstroopers  proclaimed  their  occupation  with  unblenched  countenance, 
and  offered  what  stout  hearts  and  arms  could  effect,  although  their  tendencies 
were  so  wrell  known  to  the  commissioners,  as  in  our  day  to  subject  them  to  the 
penalty  of  involuntary  expatriation  or  the  unromantic  employments  to  be  found 
within  prison  walls.  If  at  all  molested  they  would  have  as  openly  defied  the 
king's  commission,  but  doubtless  there  was  a  mutual  concession,  by  which  the 
'thieffs'  had  permitted  them  a  license  which  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
refuse. 

These  were  the  men  who  had  been  cut  with  the  Percy  and  done  a  little  private 
stealing  under  a  public  security.  Many  of  them  probably  had  marched  with 
Surrey  o'er  the  Till,  and  been  at  Elodclen  five  ard  twenty  years  before,  and  not 
unlikely,  some  there  were  still  among  them  who  with  their  brother  thieves  of 
Teivotdale  after  that  fatal  field  at  the  dead  of  night  employed  themselves  in 
stripping  the  slain  and  in  pillaging  the  baggage  of  both  armies.      It  was  such 
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men  as  these  who  had  fought  at  Halidon,  Nevil's  Cross,  and  Otterburn,  who 
had  been  the  main  hindrance  to  Scottish  invasion  and  whose  indomitable  courage 
and  hardihood  had  preserved  the  riches  of  the  more  highly  favoured  counties  to 
the  south,  all  but  intact.  It  was  such  men  as  these  who  had  gained  Hotspur  his 
name — '  he  that  kills  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes 
his  hands  and  says  to  his  wife,  Eye  upon  this  quiet  life  J  I  want  wort-' 

During  the  periods  when  desolating  warfare  continually  burst  upon  Northum- 
berland, the  heads  of  branches  of  clans  or  distant  families  on  the  Borders  dwelt 
in  massive  towers  or  bastle-houses,  surrounded  by  some  rude  sort  of  fortification, 
which  could  neither  be  effectually  ruined  by  lire,  nor  thrown  down  by  force. 
These  strengths  were  sufficient  to  resist  a  desuliory  attack ;  but  when  a  regular 
army  approached,  the  leader  and  his  followers  fled,  and  left  their  habitations  to 
the  fate  of  war.  Wherever  the  mountains  receded  arose  castles  magnificently 
adorned,  and  skilfully  fortified.  Alnwick,  Warkworth,  and  Bambrough,  were  ail 
castles  of  great  baronial  splendour  and  strength,  besides  others  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  which  indicated  the  superior  wealth,  power,  and  refinement  of  the 
possessors.  The  wars  on  the  Border  were  urged  with  peculiar  animosity.  "While 
the  English  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  bring  their  opponents  to  battle  in  Scot- 
land, the  Scots  forces  would,  by  forced  marches  and  by-ways  (in  which  they 
were  not  unfrequently  aided  by  English  mosstroopers)  suddenly  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  England,  pillaging,  burning,  and  slaying  in  all  directions.  Hence 
there  was  a  twofold  necessity  for  the  erection  of  houses  of  strength  on  the  Eng- 
lish border,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  research  has  succeeded  in  determining 
the  existence,  or  in  discovering  undoubted  traces  of  more  than  five  hundred 
houses  of  strength  in  the  northern  counties.  This  is  altogether  irrespective  of 
the  peels  or  defensive  dwellings  of  the  dalesmen.  These  were  numerous  in  every 
village,  and  dotted  over  every  field,  and  by  the  side  of  every  glen.  They  con- 
sisted mainly  of  two  apartments  one  over  the  other — the  lower  arched  and  of 
great  strength  for  the  housing  of  cattle  at  night,  and  the.  upper  for  the  residence 
of  the  family.  Access  to  this  was  gained  by  a  ladder  which  when  it  had  enabled 
all  the  household  to  ascend  was  drawn  up  likewise.  These  little  strengths  were 
quite  effectual  in  resisting  a  desultory  attack,  and  from  the  great  thickness  of 
the  wajls,  quite  incapable  of  being  reduced  by  fire,  while  the  occupants  who  could 
only  be  dislodged  by  the  smoke  of  burning  straw  or  hay,  were  enabled  through 
the  aid  of  loop-holes  and  machicollatioris  to  do  something  towards  picking  off  a 
few  of  the  assailants.  As  the  most  notorious  of  these  professional  rievcrs  com- 
monly had  their  dwellings  in  places  which  were  naturally  difficult  of  access, 
the  passes  to  which  they  obstructed,  when  they  dreaded  a  pursuit,  with  trunks 
of  trees,  the  warden  or  keeper  could  never  approach  their  strongholds  without 
their  receiving  timely  notice  of  his  intention ;  and  when  hard  pressed,  they 
frequently  made  their  escape  into  Scotland,  where  they  sometimes  continued  to 
reside  as  rebels  to  their  country,  or  returned  again  to  their  houses  after  they 
had  made  their  peace  with  the  warden,  or  when  they  thought  that  the  immediate 
danger  was  overpast. 

Camden  draws  a  faithful  picture  of  these  people — '.these  cattle  stealers, 
(says  he)  sally  out  of  their  own  borders  in  the  night,  in  troops,  through  unfre- 
quented byways,  and  many  intricate  windings.  All  the  day  time  they  refresh 
themselves  and  their  horses  in  lurking  holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till 
they  arrive  in  the  dark  at  those  places  they  have  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as 
they  have  seized  upon  the  booty,  they  in  like  manner  return  home  in  the  night 
through  blind  ways,  and  fetching  many  a  compass.  The  more  skilful  any  captain 
is  to  pass  through  the  wild  deserts,  crooked-turnings  and  deep  precipices  in  the 
thickest  mists  and  darkness,  his  reputation  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  man  of  an  excellent  head.  And  they  are  so  very  cunning  that  they  seldom 
have  their  booty  taken  from  them,  unless,  sometimes,  when  by  the  help  of  blood- 
hounds following  them  exactly  upon  the  track,  they  may  chance  to  fall  into  the 
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bands  of  their  adversaries.  When,  being  taken,  they  have  so  much  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  so  many  smooth  insinuating  words  at  command,  that  if  they  do 
not  move  their  judges,  nay,  and  even  their  adversaries  (notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  their  natures)  to  have  mercy,  yet  they  incite  them  to  admiration  and 
compassion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  a  little'anecdote  which  very  well  illus- 
trates the  foregoing  passage  : — Yietch  of  Dawyk,  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
bravery,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
upon  bad  terms  with  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  Tweedie  of  Drummelzier.  By 
some  accident  a  flock  of  Dawyk' s  sheep  had  strayed  over  into  the  other's  ground, 
at  the  time  when  Dickie  of  the  Den,  a  Liddesdale  outlaw  was  making  his  rounds 
in  Tweed-dale.  Seeing  the  flock  of  sheep,  he  drove  them  off  without  ceremony. 
Next  morning  Vietch,  perceiving  his  loss,  summoned  his  servants  and  retainers, 
laid  a  blood-hound  upon  the  traces  of  the  robber,  by  which  they  were  guided  for 
many  miles,  till  on  the  banks  of  the  Liddel,  the  dog  staid  upon  a  very  large 
hay-stack.  The  pursuers  were  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  obstinate  pause  of 
the  blood-hound  till  Dawyk  pulled  down  some  of  the  hay,  and  discovered  a  large 
excavation  containing  the  robbers  and  their  spoil.  He  instantly  flew  upon 
Dickie  and  was  about  to  poinard  him,  when  the  marauder  with  much  address, 
protested  that  he  would  never  have  touched  a  cloot  (hoof)  of  them,  had  he  not 
taken  them  for  Drummelzier's  property.  This  dextrous  appeal  to  Vietch's 
passions  saved  the  life  of  the  freebooter. 

Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  who  flourished  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  renowned  freebooter,  and  used  to  ride  with  a  numerous  band  of  follow- 
ers. The  spoil,  which  they  carried  off  from  England  or  from  their  neighbours,  was 
concealed  in  a  deep  and  impervious  glen,  on  the  brink  of  which  the  old  tower  of 
Harden  was  situated.  From  thence  the  cattle  were  brought  out,  one  by  one, 
as  they  were  wanted,  to  supply  the  rude  and  plentiful  table  of  the  laird.  When 
the  last  bullock  was  killed  and  devoured,  it  was  the  lady's  custom  to  place  on 
the  table  a  dish,  which  on  being  uncovered,  was  found  to  contain  a  pair  of  clean 
spurs,  a  hint  to  the  riders,  that  they  must  shift  for  the  next  meal.  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  the  village  herd  was  driving  out  the  cattle  to  pasture,  the  old 
laird  heard  him  call  loudly  to  drive  out  Hardens  cow.  '  Harden's  Cow  t*  echoed 
the  affronted  chief — c  Is  it  come  to  that  pass  ?  by  my  faith  they  shall  sune  say 
Harden's  kyeJ  (cows).  Accordingly  he  sounded  his  bugle,  mounted  his  horse, 
set  out  with  his  followers,  and  returned  next  day  with  a  bow  of  kye  and  a  bas- 
sened  {brindled)  bull !  On  his  return  with  this  gallant  prey,  he  passed  a  very 
large  hay-stack.  It  occurred  to  the  provident  laird,  that  this  would  be  extremely 
convenient  to  fodder  his  new  stock  of  cattle,  but  as  no  means  of  transporting  it 
occurred,  he  was  fain  to  take  leave  of  it  with  this  apostrophe,  now  proverbial : 
'  By  my  soul,  had  ye  but  four  feet,  ye  should  not  stand  lang  there.'  ^  In  short, 
as  Eroissart  says  of  a  similar  class  of  feudal  robbers,  nothing  came  amiss  to  them, 
that  was  not  too  heavy  or  too  hot.  The  same  mode  of  house-keeping  characterized 
most  of  the  Border  families  on  both  sides.  The  Charltons  of  Hesleyside  still 
possess  the  spur  with  which  the  ladies  of  that  house  also  hinted  the  necessity 
of  replenishing  the  exhausted  larder.  A  saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother  to  her 
son  (which  is  now  become  proverbial) — Tvide,  Howly,  hough's  i'  th'  pot' — that 
is,  the  last  piece  of  beef  was  in  the  pot  boiling,  and  therefore  it  was  high  time 
for  him  to  go  and  fetch  more. 

These  little  anecdotes  are  highly  descriptive  of  the  lawless  condition  of  society 
on  both  frontiers  at  the  period  in  question.  Though  we  cannot  congratulate 
ourselves  on  possessing  so  many  personal  traits  of  the  Northumbrian  outlaws,  as 
Scott  has  bequeathed  us  respecting  their  confrere  north  of  the  Tweed,  we  have 
no  paucity  of  documentary  evidence  as  to  their  exploits,  or  room  to  doubt  that 
their  forays  were  equally  adroit  and  destructive.  In  succeeding  papers  we  shall 
make  reference  to  some  of  these. 
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By  Martin  Jude. 


I. 

"They  live  to  toil  and  toil  to  live.'* 

[n  accordance  with  the  expressed  intention  to  make  the  Tribune  the 
advocate  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  industrial  classes,  I  purpose  in 
these  articles  to  give  some  account  of  the  trials,  dangers,  and  struggles 
of  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  workmen  on  the  banks  of  coaly  Tyne  and 
surrounding  di&tricts — the  Pitmen.  "Who  eat  their  bread  in  stenchy  caves, 
where  their  existence  ends."  My  object  being  to  lay  before  the  public  their 
past  and  present  condition ;  and  to  urge  the  necessity  for  all  the  appliances  art 
and  science  can  command,  to  ensure  for  them  more  regard  for  their  lives  and 
health  than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

Pits  and  Pitmen  are  my  theme — I  have  been  a  coal  miner — and  as  I  hope,  in 
in  the  worst  days  of  coal  mine  slavery.  Yet,  though  much  improvement  has  been 
made  since  then,  more  remains  to  be  accomplished;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Tribune,  many  will  be  induced  to  help  in 
this  great  work. 

The  mining  population  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  and  we  may  now  add  of  the 
Tees,  present  a  hive  of  industrious  beings,  whose  labours  sustain  above  pauper- 
ism many  thousands.  The  manners  and  customs  of  this  class  are  but  imperfectly 
known,  and  little  thought  of  or  cared  for ;  yet  of  late  the  advance  of  science  has 
obliged  those  who  previously  could  not  appreciate  the  value  of  mines  and 
miners,  to  look  upon  both  as  an  important  part  of  the  necessary  machinery 
which  keeps  in  steady  and  vigourous  action  the  great  wheel  of  commerce. 

Waiving  for  the  present  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  mining  labour, 
let  us  endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  a  Collier's  life, 
and  elicit,  if  possible,  a  practical  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  men  who  daily 
risk  both  life  and  limb  in  this  avocation.  The  Pits  of  this  district  unquestion- 
ably afford  the  best  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  workmen.  To  deny  this  would  subject  the  denier  t<ra  painful  ordeal  of 
proofs.  But  like  all  other  social  arrangements  there  exists  great  disparity. 
Some  owners  have  their  pits  in  tolerable  good  condition;  others  are  miserable 
in  the  extreme  :  and  even  those  which  stand  highest  in  point  of  safety  have 
reached  that  perfection  by  the  strenuous  and  long  continued  efforts  of  the  intel- 
ligent among  the  miners  themselves,  backed  by  the  power  of  public  opinion, 
which,  when  rightly  evoked  is  all  but  almighty.  Why  are  the  working  classes 
so  apathetic  ?  Why  does  generation  after  generation  roll  away  without  their 
emancipation  being  effected  ?  Solely  because  they  know  not — or  care  not  to 
use — the  power  which  they  possess  in  united  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  many 
grievances  and  proscriptions  under  which  they  groan. 

The  Exports  of  the  mine*  Inspectors,  for  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  their  appointment,  show  the  number  of  lives  lost  by  coal  pit  accidents  to 
be  almost  1,000  per  annum.  Those  who  lose  their  health,  and  become  perma- 
nently injured,  and  thus  rendered  unable  to  work  for  themselves  and  families,  are 
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probably  double  the  number  of  those  actually  killed.  But  as  no  record  is  kept 
of  such  cases  they  pass  unnoticed  except  by  those  who  feel  the  sad  loss.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  calamities  were  dreadful — one  hundred  slain  at  a  blow, 
fifty  at  another ;  and  so  on.  No  public  investigations  were  made  except  a 
■' Crowner's  quest/  which  settled  all  by  a  verdict  of  'accidental  death/  A 
verdict  stereotyped,  and  so  universally  pronounced,  that  the  holding  of  such  a 
court  was  deemed  by  the  miners,  and  indeed  by  all  familiar  with  such  matters, 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Dr  G.  Pife  declared  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  a  coroner's  inquest  at  the  collieries  was  a  judicial  mockery  ; 
and  he  spoke  from  extensive  personal  experience. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  first  directed  to  this  subject  in  1835, 
when  a  very  voluminous  report  was  made,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  much 
of  this  suffering  and  death  was  chargeable  on  the  managers  of  the  mines. 
Several  other  investigations  have  been  made  since  then,  and  each  report,  whe- 
ther drawn  up  by  Parliamentary  committees  or  by  special  commisioners,  who 
had  made  personal  examination,  has  invariably  brought  home  to  Colliery  man- 
agement charges  of  the  most  culpable  carelessness.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  although  the  colliery  managers  and  owners  (for  both  are  equally  blameable) 
were  thus  brought  into  court,  and  found  guilty  of  gross  neglect — though 
hundreds  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in  consequence — the  guilty  parties  were 
allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and  the  only  reproof  given  was,  that  the  committee 
hoped  the  exposures  then  made  (in  1835)  would  suffice  to  guard  them  from 
such  neglect  in  future  !  Mild,  very  !  From  1835  to  1842  little  was  done 
towards  discovering  the  causes  of  those  terrible  calamities.  The  cry  had  been 
sent  abroad  that  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention. 
This  being  believed  greater  carelessness  was  the  consequence.  For  illustration 
take  the  verdict  and  the  observations  of  the  Coroner  at  "Wallsend,  where  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  lives  were  lost  in  one  explosion.  Mr.  S.  Reed,  the 
Coroner,  observed  to  the  jury  "  That  this  was  one  of  those  lamentable  accidents 
which  were  so  common  to  coalpits,  and  which  no  human  foresight  could  prevent  &c." 
"  The  fiat,"  continued  the  Coroner,  "  of  Providence  had  gone  forth,  and  one  hun- 
dred human  beings  were  launched  into  eternity.55  Here  w7e  have  a  Coroner 
whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain  that  every  care  had  been  taken  to  preserve 
oh  urn  an  life,  doing  his  best  (worst)  to  encourage  gross  neglect,  by  declaring  that 
no  human  foresight  could  prevent  such  disasters.  A  vicious  principle,  not 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  given  in  court,  and  which  science  has  since  proved  as 
false  as  it  is  mischievous.  Yet,  out  of  regard  as  we  suppose  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  that  Coroner  still  holds  office,  and  sits  in  court  to  determine  how 
colliery  accidents  occur.  Although  no  official  investigations  were  instituted 
for  many  years  after  1835,  the  humanity  of  private  individuals  led  them  person- 
ally to  examine  the  interior  of  the  mines,  and  to  bring  their  observations  to  bear 
on  the  public,  by  publishing  a  report.  The  gentlemen  alluded  to  are  known  as 
the  f  South  Shields  Committee,5  and  their  report  stands  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  miners.  Indeed  so  complete  were  the  researches  thus  made,  and  the 
ability  evinced  by  the  report  so  great,  that  the  Parliamentary  committee  which 
sat  in  a  recent  session  reprinted  the  whole  as  an  appendix  to  their  own. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  miners  that  those  gentlemen  took  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  investigating  the  causes  of  such  fearful  sacrifices  of  human  life,  for 
since  then,  the  Coroner's  doctrine  has  become  an  exploded  fallacy.  The  belief 
that  such  disasters  were  due  to  Divine  Providence  has  been  thrown  to  the 
winds.  Government  enquiries  have  again  been  set  on  foot.  r  Special  Commis- 
sioners have  been  appointed,  and  have  visited  the  mines  in  this  district,  and 
reported  to  Parliament  the  result  of  their  invesugations. 

To  the  miners  these  reports  have  been,  and  will  be  of  great  service,  as  they 
show  that  the  old  modes  of  ventilation  are  very  imperfect ;  and  by  stimulating 
enquiry  many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  public,  which  if  adopted, 
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will  doubtless  prevent  much  evil.  The  following  graphic  passage  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Jas.  Mather  (whose  disinterested  and  arduous  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
miners  have  won  him  their  lasting  esteem)  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  speaking 
of  the  Pitmen  he  says  "  In  every  variety  of  torture  and  agony,  these  men  have 
n  hurried  to  their  graves.  Some  have  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  being 
projected  against  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mine  in  explosions  of  Fire  Damp — 
their  bodies  piecemeal,  collected  for  burial,  unrecognized  by  their  friends — some 
shrivelled  up  into  a  blackened  mass  by  the  fire ; — many  poisoned  by  the  After 
Damp,  and  some  by  the  Black  Damp  ; — great  numbers  crushed  under  tons  of 
fallen  roofs,  mangled  in  the  most  dreadful  manner ; — some  by  falling  down  the 
shafts,  many  hundred  feet ;  became  confused  heaps  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bones 
without  a  semblance  of  humanity  ; — in  the  Report  is  the  case  of  a  parent  col- 
lecting together  the  remains  of  his  own  child,  so  mangled  as  to  be  unknown  to 
him.  Fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  are  not  unfrequently  lost  in  heroic  attempts 
to  rescue  each  other.  Deeds  have  been  done  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine  and 
amidst  the  most  appalling  dangers,  which  enoble  our  common  nature,  and 
which  if  done  in  the  light  of  day  and  before  the  world,  would  have  covered  these 
humble  miners  with  glory.  Their  deeds  are  forgotten,  and  their  names  only 
remembered  by  their  sorrowing  friends  and  families.  It  is  a  sad  and  terrible 
history." 

The  miners  throughout  the  land  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  ventilation  into  the  mines.  Petitions  are  being  signed  extensively, 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  compel  the  Colliery  owners  to  put  into  practical 
operation  the  plans  suggested  by  the  scientific  and  humane  for  this  purpose. 

In  future  papers  I  hope  to  be  able  to  notice  other  important  matters  relative 
to  the  Political,  Social,  and  Domestic  condition  of  the  coal  miners  of  the  north. 
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The  Youthful  Inquirer  counselled  and  encouraged.  By  Henry  N.  Baruett.  London  : 
Wm  :  Pre  em  an. 

We  wish  the  space  at  our  command  had  allowed  us  to  notice  at  greater 
length  tliis  thoughtful  and  earnest  little  book,  which  wre  most  sincerely  recom- 
mend to  every  man  who  is  really  in  earnest  in  his  religion,  and  who  believes 
that  a  higher  and  surer  faith  is  to  be  found  within  the  soul  herself  than  is 
reflected  in  the  conflicting  dogmas  of  the  sects. 

The  style  is  terse,    epigrammatic,  and  fervid.      The  author  is  thoroughly  in 

earnest.     He  has  evidently  thought  deeply  and  means  all  he  says.     There  is  no 

dilettanteism  about  him.     He  goes  straight  to  his  mark  and  says  what  he  means 

without  the  slightest  circumlocution.    Presh,  daring,  vigourous,  and  independent 

but  always  thoughtful  and  reverential  he  carries  his  readers  irresistibly  along 

with  him.      We  must  find  room  for  the  following  admirable  counsel  to  all 

enquirers  : —  0 

"  Maintain  your  right  to  form  your  own  opinions  inviolate  !  Sign  no  creeds.  Sub- 
scribe no  articles.  Bow  to  no  comfeil.  If  your  minister  asks  you,  as  a  condition  of  his 
acknowledgement  of  your  religious  character,  what  opinions  you  hold,  tell  him  that  is  a 
matter  between  you  and  God,  and  with  which  you  must  forbid  him  or  anybody  to  interfere. 
If  a  church  says4  "  You  must  believe  this  or  that,  or  we  must  expel  you  j"  say  boldly  to 
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them,  "  you  shall  not  expel  me  ;  I  withdraw."  Be  ever  mindful  that  your  spiritual  safety 
and  honour  do  not  depend  upon  any  ecclesiastical  association.  Ever  be  courteous,  but 
be  ever  faithful.  Be  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  for  God's  raid  for  man's  sake  ;  but 
never  sacrifice  your  freedom.     "  Let  no  man  take  thy  crown." 

"  To  pursue  this  course  will  require  some  nerve,  may  entail  some  sacrifices,  and  will 
provoke  much  ill-opinion.  But  be  easy  on  these  matters.  Courage  will  come  to  the 
devout.  Self-denial  is  the  highest  form  of  self-indulgence.  Public  opinion  cannot  con- 
trol destiny.  Goodness  will  be  loved.  Greatness — even  though  it  be  only  of  temper — will 
be  respected.     Fidelity  will  bring  peace. 

"  Hard  names  will  be  uttered  with  the  very  hoarseness  of  malice ;  but  hard  names 
mean  nothing,  and  cannot  hurt  you.  Take  these  things  smoothly,  in  good  temper,  and 
with  much  fear  of  God,  and  you  will  soon  put  your  denouncers  to  shame.  '  Latitudina- 
rianism  V  they  will  say.  Ask  them,  '  What  then  ? '  '  Infidelity  I J  they  will  shout. 
Smile,  and  say,  '  Well,  what  then  ?'  'Damnation  /'  they  will  growl.  Still  smile  and 
say,  '  Very  well,  what  then  ? '     Poor  things,  they  can  go  no  further  !" 


The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mark  Akenside.  London  : 
Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co. 

It  is  long  since  Akenside' s  poems  passed  from  the  domain  of  current  criticism. 
More  than  a  century  ago  he  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  position  amongst 
British  poets.  Although  of  late  years  much  neglected,  the  great  poem  of  our 
Tyneside  Bard  i3  still  regarded  m  one  of  the  loftiest  and  purest  in  the  English 
language.  The  present  is  an  excellent  edition  of  all  the  poet's  works,  illustrated, 
and  surprisingly  cheap. 
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A  DAY  AT  HARTLEPOOL. 

Any  one  going  to  Hartlepool,  not  careful  about  a  shaking,  anxious  for  a  day's  recreation, 
but  yet  of  frugal  mind,  should  do  as  we  did,  get  up  'by  times'  in  the  morning,  leave 
either  Shields  or  Newcastle  by  the  quarter  before  seven  train,  take  a  scamper  down  High 
Street,  Sunderland,  and  book  himself  (third  class)  at  the  Moor  Station  by  the  eight  train 
of  the  Sunderland  and  Hartlepool  line,  pull  his  cap  over  his  ears,  and  'look  out  for  squalls/ 
The  passengers  on  this  railway  are  something  like  Benjamin  Boluse's  medicine,  'to  be 
well  shaken  while  taken.' 

We  had  oft  heard  of  the  vagaries  of  this  line,  but  it  needed  experience  to  thoroughly 
understand  its  very  eccentric  performances.  The  train,  in  starting  from  Sunderland,  is 
first  taken  in  tow  by  a  locomotive,  then  run  up  an  incline,  then  permitted  to  rush  forward 
by  its  own  momentum,  and  anon  to  stick  fast  between  stations,  when  it  is  pushed  forward 
by  guards,  passengers,  pitmen,  or  any  one  that  can  be  pressed  into  service. 

The  first  salute  we  got  after  starting  off  from  Sunderland  was  a  plunge  head  foremost 
against  an  honest  seaman  ;  each  passenger  immediately  behind  saluting  the  back  part  of 
the  carriage  with  his  head,  rat,  tat,  tat !  The  oscillation  and  jostlings  suffered  by  pas- 
sengers are  extraordinary,  the  railway  being  crossed  by  innumerable  coal  lines  and  abound- 
ing in  not  over  carefully  constructed  switches.  Long  trains  of  coal  waggons  rush  past 
almost  every  minute  making  a  deafening  noise,  and  the  engines  at  the  top  of  the  inclines 
emit  the  most  extraordinary  sounds,  like  huge  monsters  in  mortal  agony. 

The  passenger  traffic  seems  to  be  made  secondary  to  the  coal  trade,  which  is  consider- 
able, and  as  the  line  is  in  the  hands  of  the  York  and  Berwick  Railway  Company,  they  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  make  it  as  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  as  possible,  with  the 
view  of  driving  passengers  to  go  round  by  the  way  of  Ferry  hill,  and  pay  some  three  or 
four  shillings  more.  The  Sunderland  and  Hartlepool  railway  takes  the  line  of  coast  all 
the  way  \  and  the  view  of  the  ever  changing  sea,  sparkling  in  the  merry  sunshine,  scores 
of  white  sails  scuddiug  along  before  a  spanking  breeze  was  like  new  life  to  our  parched 
soul  c  in  a  populous  city  pent.'  The  most  notable  object  in  the  route  is  the  flourishing 
town  and  harbour  of  Seaham,  a  monument  of  the  enterprize  and  intelligence  of  that 
eccentric,  'pig  headed,'  but,  in  many  respects,  good  old  man,  the  late  Marquis  of  London- 
dery.  The  harbour  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  town  occupies  a  commanding  and 
healthy  situation.  Vessels  frequenting  this  place  have  ready  turns,  and  make  quick  voy- 
ages in  fine  weather,  but  when  the  sea  is  high,  trade  is  stopt  which,  is  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  place.  The  last  public  act  of  the  old  veteran  in  connexion 
with  this  town,  was  to  lay  down  a  line  of  railway  to  Sunderland,  which  is  nearly  complete, 
and  by  a  branch  from  it  to  Haswell  to  connect  Seaham  with  Hartlepool.  Both  of  them 
important  undertakings,  and  strong  proofs  of  the  active  intelligence  of  the  old  man.  Castle 
Eden  and  Haswell  collieries  are  extensive  and  rising  places.  Castle  Eden  we  believe  is 
the  largest  steam  coal  pit  working  in  Durham.  But  euough  of  the  journey;  after  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  of  bumping  and  thumping,  chatting,  and  amusement,  we  reached  our 
destination — Hartlepool:  and  after  a  little  seasonable  refreshment,  accompanied  by  a 
good  old  chartist  friend,  who  has  had  losses,  and  seen  some  service  in  the  cause,  but  who 
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is  still  a  hearty  friend  of  progress,  we  took  a  stroll  through  the  town.  Hartlepool,  as 
most  north  country  people  know,  is  a  very  old  town,  its  corporation  archives  are  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  its  old  church,  a  noble  pile,  is  contemporaneous  with  Whitby  Abbey,  and 
the  old  chapel  of  St.  Hilda's  at  one  time  in  existence  at  South  Shields.  Hartlepool  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  commands  the  finest  sea  view  on  the  north  east  coast ;  the 
eye  ranging  across  the  magnificent  bay  southward  to  the  Yorkshire  hills,  and  the  north  of 
the  Tees ;  northward  along  the  line  of  the  Durham  coast  to  Souter  Point.  The  view  from 
the  Heugh  light  house  is  exceedingly  imposing.  The  light  house  is  a  fine  building,  and 
the  machinery  for  illuminating  is  very  interesting.  The  freemen  give  the  public  a  right 
over  the  common  or  moor,  and  the  town  is  peculiarly  privileged  in  having  good  public 
wralks,  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated  as  it  rises  in  importance 
and  increases  in  population,  which  it  is  doing  daily.  The  town  and  trade  of  Hartlepool 
were  very  small  thirty  years  ago.  It  then  was  a  mere  fishing  village :  it  is  now  a  large 
mercantile  port,  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Corporation,  who  are  also  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  and  we  dare  venture  to  predict,  twenty  years  hence,  even  with  the  present  limited 
parliamentary  franchise,  it  will  be  able  to  show  as  many  ten  pounders  as  will  entitle  it, 
in  connexion  with  West  Hartlepool  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  The  York  and  Berwick  Railway  Company  ship  their  coals  in  the  docks  at 
old  Hartlepool,  which  they  lease.  The  Stockton  and  Hartlepool,  and  the  Leeds  Northern 
Railways  deport  their  traffic  to  the  new  and  magnificent  docks  in  West  Hartlepool.  The 
trade  of  both  places  is  very  considerable,  and  increasing  every  day.  More  than  the  Mid- 
dleton  Iron  and  Bottle  works  the  port  of  Hartlepool  however  does  not  contain  any 
very  extensive  manufactories,  its  general  trade  depending  upon  shipping.  The  York 
and  Berwick  Railway  Company  are  charged  with  neglecting  the  dock  interest.  But 
the  West  Hartlepool  Dock  company,  under  the  management  of  Mr  Ralph  Ward  Jackson, 
is  making  extraordinary  progress.  The  streets  of  old  Hartlepool  are  well  laid  out,  and 
very  well  kept  by  the  authorities.  Some  of  the  terraces  in  the  genteel  parts  of  the  town 
have  a  very  handsome  appearance,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Northgate  are,  as  usual  over-crowded.  Some  of  the  chapels  in  old  Hartlepool 
are  very  fine  looking  buildings,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  being  the  handsomest 
edifice  belonging  to  that  body  in  the  North. 

West  Hartlepool  is  a  remarkable  place,  the  wonder  of  the  north.  It  was  a  village  and 
a  beach  but  yesterday,  it  is  now  a  large  mercantile  town,  with  handsome  rows  of  houses 
rising  np  in  every  direction.  The  docks  and  wharfs  belonging  to  the  company  are  very 
ample  and  adapted  to  an  extensive  trade,  which  seems  to  be  fast  coming  to  them  as  the 
deep  outer  basins  wrere  filled  with  vessels  of  all  nations  when  we  visited  the  town.  The 
projectors  of  West  Hartlepool  have  wisely  planned  the  outlines  of  a  large  town,  and  all 
the  offices,  shops,   the  church,   and  other  public  buildings  have  been  built  on  that  scale, 

Victoria  Terrace  is  a  handsome  range  of  spacious  shops  in  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
The  New  Church  is  a  very  stately  affair;  and  the  Athreneum,  which  was  opened  shortly 
after  the  docks,  consists  of  a  large  hail  for  public  assemblies,  lecture  room,  class-rooms^ 
aud  an  exceedingly  comfortable  news  room,  to  which  a  stranger  is  admitted  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  penny.  The  company  are  extending  their  dock  accomodation,  and  Messrs  Pile, 
of  Sunderland,  have  just  opened  a  graving  dock  and  shipbuilding  yard. 

The  town  of  West  Hartlepool,  so  far,  has  been  built  without  any  public  body  having 
power  to  control  private  speculation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  see  that  the  plans  of  the  build- 
ings comply  with  the  the  requirements  of  public  health  and  convenience.  The  inhabitants- 
of  the  town,  however,  are  applying  to  parliament  this  Session  for  a  Town  Improvement 
Act,  which  will  place  the  affairs  of  the  town  under  the  management  of  a  body  of  Com- 
missioners to  be  elected  by  the  rate  payers.      The  village  of  Middleton  lies    between  the 
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two  Ilartlepools.  The  inhabitants  possess  no  power  to  enforce  sanitary  improvements,  and 
it  seems  they  arc  determined  to  do  without  any.  In  public  meeting  assembled  they  have 
pronounced  ngainst  the  New  Hartlepool  bill,  and  as  seamen  say,  will  have  ( no  truck'  with 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  old  Hartlepool. 

Passengers  going  between  the  Hartlepools  have  to  cross  two  ferries,  and  pay  one  half- 
penny toll  at  each.  The  old  fishermen  and  sailors  of  the  port  have  enjoyed  the  fcrryage 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  has  always  been  considered  a  good  stand-by  for  the  old 
boys  after  they  were  unfit  to  go  to  sea.  Of  course  with  the  rise  of  the  town  the  earnings 
of  the  old  men  have  increased.  1  he  harbour  commissioners — shabby  dogs — it  appears 
have  long  looked  with  an  envious  eye  upon  the  earnings  of  those  poor  old  fellows.  Know- 
ing that  their  prescriptive  right  of  ferryage  is  too  good  to  be  upset,  they  are  trying  to  run 
the  old  men  down  with  opposition  boats.  We  are  happy  to  say  the  fishermen  ferry  over 
ten  passengers  for  their  one. 

While  there  we  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  the  Sailors  of  the  port 
wrere  getting  along,  and  it  wa3  with  no  little  pride  that  we  learned  that  the  conduct  of  the 
men,  the  progress  they  were  making  in  intelligence  and  morality,  was  an  honour  to  the 
Port  and  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  North  East  Coast.  Under  the  able  management  of 
Mr  W.  L.  Pattinson,  the  active,  intelligent,  and  public  spirited  secretary  of  the  Friendly 
Society,  the  organization  of  the  seamen  in  the  port  is  most  complete.  The  office  and  hall 
of  the  society,  unlike  those  of  some  of  the  societies  in  other  ports,  are  apart  from  a  public 
house.  The  members  have  sensibly  opened  out  a  news  room,  which  is  well  supplied 
with  good  papers,  and  if  what  we  saw  in  our  visit  is  an  average,  it  is  well  attended.  The 
members  of  the  Hartlepool  Seamen's  society  are  also  the  principal  means  of  keeping  in 
existence  a  really  useful  periodical,  named  the  Mariner  s  Journal,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  that  much  neglected  class  of  men.  It  is  written  with  vigour  and  ability  and 
contains  much  useful  information  with  regard  to  the  seafaring  population.  Its  politics  are 
progressive,  with  this  exception,  that  upon  the  question  of  protection  and  free  trade  it  has 
the  twang  of  that  fearful  old  humbug,  the  Morning  Herald.  Hartlepool  presents  many 
advantages  to  seamen  as  a  place  of  residence.  Whilst  there  is  no  difference  in  the  wages 
paid  on  the  Tyne,  or  on  the  Wear,  in  most  winds  a  vessel  from  Hartlepool  has  at  least 
six  hours  start  of  the  Tyne  or  Wear  vessels  in  leaving  for  the  South,  and  of  course  has 
the  same  advantage  over  those  vessels  m  coming  north.  The  bay  of  Hartlepool  we  have 
stated  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  stretching  away  to  the  Tees  mouth,  and  either  harbour,  Old 
Hartlepool  or  West  Hartlepool,  is  easy  of  access  in  moderate  wreather,  but  in  a  N.  E.  or 
S.  E.  gale  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns,  like  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  along  the 
coast,  have  to  witness  scenes  of  shipwreck  and  disaster  which  make  the  blood  to  chill ; 
squalls  from  either  of  those  airts  come  in  with  fearful  suddenness,  and  if  a  fleet  of  vessels 
is  caught  upon  the  coast  they  have  to  rush  before  the  wind  to  the  nearest  port,  or  go* 
ashore.  In  their  headlong  flight  into  the  harbour  it  is  all  chance  whether  they  hit  the 
passage  way ;  some  get  athwart,  others  run  ashore,  and  some  are  overwhelmed  in  the 
breakers,  and  sink  with  their  hapless  crews  under  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Such  a  scene 
was  witnessed  in  Hartlepool  in  the  New  Year's  week.  A  large  fleet  of  laden  and  light 
colliers  were  caught  out  at  sea  by  the  fearful  S.  E.  gale  that  raged  during  that  week,  and 
the  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life  at  Hartlepool,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  was 
terrible.     A  spectator  thus  describes  one  frightful  incident — The  los"5  of  the  Dapper. 

"  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  January,  the  wind  blew  with  fearful  violence  upon  the 
east  coast  of  Durham,— the  storm  increased  every  hour, — occasional  squalls  loaded  with 
sleet  darkened  the  atmosphere, — the  piers  and  every  available  place  along  the  shore  be- 
tween Hartlepool  and  West  Hartlepool  were  crowded  with  spectators, — anxiety  sat  upon 
every  countenance — and  there  was  cause.      A  brig  is  coming  round  the  point  where  the 
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* 
rocks  jut  out  into  the  sea.  It  is  plain  she  is  beyond  the  control  of  her  crew.  It  is 
also  plain  she  can  never  weather  the  point.  She  is  among  the  breakers,  a  squall  of  greater 
violence  comes  on,  she  strikes,  and  in  a  few  moments  capsizes.  There  is  a  groan  of 
anguish  along  the  shore,  a  tear  rests  on  many  a  weather-beaten  cheek,  friends  may  be  in 
that  vessel,  or  perchance  they  see  a  vision  of  what  may  be  their  own  future  fate.  But  the 
life-boat,  manned  by  a  bold  and  dauntless  crew,  had  put  forth  as  soon  as  the  danger  of 
the  vessel  had  been  perceived,  and  was  approaching  just  as  the  brig  fell  over.  It  was  a 
moment  of  intense  anxiety.  As  the  large  waves  came  rolling  to  the  shore,  the  prostrate 
vessel  was  raised  half  way  up,  and  some  of  her  crew  could  be  distinguished  clinging  to  the 
rigging.  With  the  receding  wave  she  came  down  again  with  great  force  upon  the  water. 
This  occured  several  times,  occasionly  submerging  her,  so  that  for  a  few  moments  she  was 
lost  to  view.  Each  time  she  was  raised,  every  eye  was  intensely  bent  towards  the  riggin^ 
to  see  if  the  men  still  remained  in  the  tops,  or  had  been  washed  off.  In  the  meantime, 
the  crew  of  the  life  boat  were  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  get  along  side ;  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  of  extreme  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
dashing  up  and  down  of  the  vessel.  They  were  seen  to  approach  several  times,  and  again 
to  retire,  and  after  a  short  time  to  poll  over  to  a  schooner,  which  struck  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  brig  ;  where  having  remained  a  few  minutes,  they  quickly  approached 
the  shore.  The  dense  crowd  gathered  close  to  the  anticipated  place  of  landing,  and  eager 
looks  were  bent  upon  the  life-boat — she  reaches  the  shore,  and  two  poor  fellows  are 
carried  out  of  the  boat  on  the  shoulders  of  their  preservers,  one  at  first  appearing  almost 
dead.  They  were  the  master  and  mate  of  the  Dapper,  which  a  few  days  before,  had  left 
West  Hartlepool,  with  a  crew  of  eight  souls.  Two  wrere  there  upon  the  beach,  rescued 
from  a  watery  grave.  Where  were  the  six  ?  Ask  of  the  deep  !  '  Give  back,  give  back  thy 
dead  thou  sea.'  In  the  loud  roar  of  the  ocean  was  the  defiant  answer  hurled;  almost  im- 
mediately the  violence  of  the  squall  passed  for  a  period  by,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Dapper 
could  be  plainly  seen — the  sport  of  wind  and  wave — going  to  pieces  beneath  their  force. 

Thus,  in  one  brief  hour,  were  hearts  and  homes  made  desolate, — the  orphan's  cry — the 
widow's  sorrow — the  mother's  heart  rent — the  father's  head  bowed — for  in  that  vessel  was 
manhood's  prime,  and  youth's  bright  locks !" 

As  Hartlepool  is  the  nearest  place  of  shelter  for  vessels  caught  in  a  £.  E.  gale  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  prudence  and  humanity  that  the  life-boat  service 
should  be  ample  and  complete.  There  are  two  life-boats  at  Old  Hartlepool,  and  we  believe 
two  at  West  Hartlepool.  These  fine  boats,  however,  are  manned  by  the  pilots,  who  are 
jealous  of  any  other  class  of  men  going  into  them.  And  whilst  the  public  mind  was  deeply 
depressed  by  the  fearful  loss  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Dapper,  our  friends  the  seamen 
took  courage,  and  determined  to  have  a  Life-boat  of  their  own.  The  Friendly  Society 
opened  the  subscription  with  twenty  pounds.  The  men  came  down  with  their  five  shil- 
lings, and  half-crowns,  many  kind  friends  have  also  come  to  their  assistance,  and  the 
subscription  li?t  now  shows  £150.  We  hope  the  gallant  fellows  may  soon  possess  their 
boat.     We  know  it  will  be  an  honour  to  the  port. 

During  our  visit  to  the  town  we  had  not  a  very  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its 
educational  statistics.  The  Mechanics'  Institution  of  Old  Hartlepool  is  possessed  of  a  news 
room  and  library,  and  according  to  a  scheme  proposed  to  a  Master  in  Chancery  sent  down 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  c  Smiths'  charity,'  the  members  are  likely  to  procure  the  site  for 
a  new  building  for  nothing. 

THE  CHOLERA  COMMISSION. 

The  months  of  September  and  October,  1853,  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  vale  of 
the  Tyne.      The  present  generation  of  its  inhabitants  will  never  cease  to  tell  of  the  fear 
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and  trembling  that  took  hold  of  the  people,  as  night  after  night  the  sad  story  was  told  of 
the  departure  of  another  hundred  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who  had  sickened  and  died  during 
the  twenty- four  hours  ju3t  passed  away,  and  that  hundreds  more  were  smitten  with  the 
pestilence  and  trembled  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  These  were  anxious  days  and  gloomy 
nights.     What  broken  circles  !     What  desolated  hearths!     What  riven  hearts  ! 

While  yet  the  angel  of  death  hovered  over  the  district  and  none  felt  confident  of  a 
twenty-four  hours  lease  of  life,  the  enquiry  was  naturally  started — fWhat  is  Cholera,   and 
bv  what  means  or  agencies  is  it  aggravated  and  spread  ?  '       This  question  was  earnestly 
proposed  and  met  in  a  spirit  of  unaffected  seriousness,  but  so  numerous  and  conflicting 
were  the  opinions  given  that  not  one  of  them  was  of  any  practical  value.      Some  declared 
it  to  be  infectious,  others  said  no! — Its  presence,  extension,  and  fatality  were  attributed — to 
fear — to  filth — to  bad  water — to   a   peculiarity   in  the  atmosphere    and  other   equally 
conflicting    and   opposite   causes.        While    every   theorist    supported    his    conclusions 
by  an   appeal  to   facts   and   arguments   apparently   unanswerable!      On   one   of  those 
gloomy  mornings  in  September  we  recollect  meeting  an  eminent  M.  D.  in  the  streets 
and  his  brief  prescription  was,   '  live  temperately — keep  yourself  warm  and  trust  in  provi- 
dence.'     On  the  1  5th  of  September  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Pathological  Society 
— was  held  in  the  Infirmary,  a  great  number  of  the  medical  faculty  were  present  and 
gave  their  opinions  on  the  nature  of  cholera  and  the  agencies  by  which  it  was  spread — 
with  great  freedom.     Scarcely  two  were  agreed  !     A  local  journal  concluded  its  notice  of 
that  meeting  with  the  following  sentence — "  the  general  tendency  of  the  whole,  went  to 
show,  that  impenetrable  mystery  over-shadows  the  nature  and  movements  of  this  myste- 
rious epidemic." 

That  a  pestilence  so  wide  in  its  range  and  so  fatal  in  its  consequences  should  prompt 
investigation,  can  excite  no  wonder.     Hence,   whatever  amount  of  suspicion   some  may 
attach  to  the  parties  who  petitioned  the  government  to  send  down  a  commission  of  enquiry, 
we  prefer  to  believe  that  neither  disappointed  ambition — nor  personal  pique — nor  hope  of 
pecuniary   gain   entered   into   their    motives.       As   stated   in   our   last,    in   the   early 
part   of    January   the    commissioners    held   a   preliminary  meeting — adjourned    for   a 
fortnight    and   then    met   for   serious   business   in  the   Merchants'   Court,     Guildhall, 
and   opened  an  enquiry  which  lasted  twelve  days.      Tn  the  course  of  the  investigation 
physicians,    surgeons — solicitors,    engineers,    surveyors, — architects,   inspectors,   police- 
men, scavengers,  etc.,  were  examined  and  re-examined,  and  then  again  the  commission 
was  adjourned.     On  Tuesday  the  7th  March  it  met  as;aiu,  and  closed  its  investigations  on 
Saturday  the  11th.  The  commissioners,  whose  courteous  and  gentlemanly  bearing  all  must 
have  admired,  and  whose  extensive  and  various  information  all  must  concede,  had  evidently 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  various  localities  of  the  Town  and  district,  and  so 
marked  out  their  course  of  investigation.  But  in  our  humble  judgment  Mr  Gregson  was  right 
when  under  his  examination  he  said,  the  questions  were  '  leading  questions ' — '  and  such 
as  if  put  on  any  one  of  the  old  Towns  of  England  or  Europe  would  damn  it ' ! 

The  enquiry  while  ostensibly  searching  for  the  causes  of  cholera,  was  virtually  a  sanitary 
investigation  and  would  have  been  better  understood  had  it  been  designated  '  an  enquiry 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Town  and  County  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  to  what 
extent  is  the  Corporation  responsible  for  its  condition.'  It  is  true  the  commissioners  endeavour- 
ed to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  virulence  of  cholera  and  the  imperfect  sewerage — 
deficient  drainage  and  lack  of  domestic  conveniences,  and  would  hardly  receive  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  went  to  contravene  their  foregone  conclusions.  But  in  our  estimation 
facts  did  not  bear  them  through — while  the  carefully  formed  and  freely  expressed  opinions  of 
many  of  our  local  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  were  examined,  left  this  connexion  in 
a  very  great  doubt,    While  we  concede  to  the  commissioners  great  intelligence  and  perfect 
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honesty  of  purpose,  we  are  not  prepared  to  rely  with  implicit  confidence  on  their  decisions, 
when  such  men  as  Sir  John  We,  Dr  Charlton,  Mr  Gregson  and  several  others  lean  to  a 
contrary  side.  Beside  it  is  a  fact  that  these  parts  of  the  Town  composed  of  the  worst 
dwellings  and  surrounded  by  most  dirt  did  not  contribute  the  heaviest  bill  of  mortality. 
Are  we  then  the  apologists  and  advocates  of  dirt  ?  Certainly  not.  We  should  like  to 
know  that  every  street  had  its  sewer — every  house  its  drain — every  dwelling  its  wrater~ 
closet  and  other  domestic  convenience — and  the  inhabitants  universally,  comfortably  lodged 
and  sufficiently  fed  and  clad  and  educated.  But  we  contend  that  the  late  commission 
of  enquiry  was  one  sided — that  it  did  not  cover, half  the  question  of  the  causes  of 
cholera  even  were  we  prepared  to  grant  that  this  terrible  epidemic  may  be  caused,  aggra- 
vated or  extended  by  filth  and  dirt,  or  circumscribed  by  human  forethought  and  care.  The 
personal,  domestic  and  social  habits  of  the  people  are  of  greater  importance  than  sanitary 
regulations  however  good,  and  we  have  referred  to  this  enquiry  that  an  opportunity  might 
be  afforded  of  urging  upon  the  working  classes  of  this  district,  if  they  would  shield  them- 
selves against  the  approaches  of  cholera  or  any  epidemic  disease,  not  only  to  cultivate  habits  of 
personal  and  domestic  cleanliness — but  to  avoid  the  drinking  habits  and  customs  of  the  age 
we  live  in — to  lay  out  their  hard  earned  money  in  the  real  substantial  necessaries  of  life — 
and  by  this  means  secure  happy  hearts  and  happy  homes.  This  we  take  to  be  a  surer 
safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  disease  than  all  that  commissions,  or  corporations  or  parlia- 
ments can  do  for  them.  N.  G. 

[We  publish  the  above  as  the  opinion  of  an  esteemed  correspondent,  who  has  watched 
the  enquiry  with  great  interest,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  all  his  conclusions. 

E.  N.  T.] 

INDICATIONS  OP  PROGRESS. 

Shotley  Bridge. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  young  men  of  Shotley  Bridge  have 
lately  commenced  a  society  for  Mutual  Improvement,  by  means  of  discussion,  &c.  In  a 
district  of  such  great  and  growing  importance,  every  indication  of  increased  mental  activity 
js  cheering.  The  first  debate  was  on  the  results  of  '  Free  Trade.'  Mr.  D.  A.  Aitchieson 
opened  by  maintaining  that  the  results  had  been  satisfactory ;  and  after  an  animated  but 
friendly  discussion  the  meeting  decided  that  he  was  right.  We  shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  society. 

Washing  ton,—^^  Washington  Chemical  Company— which  includes  in  the  firm  the 
respected  names  of  H.  L.  Pattinson  Esq,  whose  liberality  originated  the  excellent  Schools 
and  Library  at  the  Felling,  and  T.  L.  Bell,  Esq,  who  not  long  ago  converted  '.  The 
Beer-shop'  at  Walker  Iron  Works  into  a  Reading  Room  for  the  Workmen — has  commen- 
ced a  school  here  for  the  workmen's  children.  There  is  also  a  News  Room,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  form  a  Library.  We  wish  them  all  success.  The  Rev.  M.  Baxter, 
of  Sunderland  has  lately  delivered  two  lectures  on  'The  Eastern  Question'  to  delighted 
audiences.  The  Rev.  gentleman  inspired  his  hearers  with  the  conviction  that  the  Blue 
Jackets  of  old  England  would  prevent  the  Bear  from  crushing  the  Turkey. 

Holywell  Colliery. — At  a  meeting  held  in  the  school  room,  on  Saturday,  February  25th. 
Mr  T.  Pyle,  surgeon,  in  the  chair — Mr  George  Dodds,  of  Newcastle,  was  presented 
with  a  silver  pencil  case  by  the  members  of  the  Holywell  Temperance  Society,  as  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgement  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Temperance.  In  returning  thanks 
Mr  D.  gave  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  his  labours.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  sixteen  persons  signed  the  pledge. 

Our  Teetotal  friends  in  Newcastle  have  been  more  than  usually  active  during  the  last 
month.  J.  B.  Gough  has  been  here,  moving  them  by  his  burning  and  dramatic  elo- 
quence to  greater  exertions  in  the  good  cause.  He  lectured  twice  to  over-flowing  and 
enthusiastic  audiences  in  Brunswick  Place  Chapel.      A  branch  of  the  '  United  Kingdom 
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Alliance,'  for  the  prohibiting  of  the  sale  of  intoxicatiDg  drinks  as  beverages,  has  been 
formed  in  Newcastle,  It  was  duly  inaugurated  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room,  when  Mr  Pope  of  Manchster,  and  Dr  Perry  of  Derby  attended  as  a  deputation  from 
the  Parent  Society.  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan  Bart,  of  Wallington  presided  both  at  Mr 
Gough's  Lectures  and  at  the  Alliance  Meeting.  We  wish  our  space  permitted  us  to  do 
more  than  merely  notice  these  interesting  proceediugs. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  Perkin.     Thanks  for  the  prospectus  sent ;  we  will  endeavour  to  notice  in  a  future 

number. 

J.  Gray,  Edinburgh.  Prom  the  letter  of  this  gentleman  we  learn  with  pleasure 
that  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  monument  in  one  of  the  suburban  cemeteries  of  Edinburgh, 
or  within  city,  to  the  memory  of  John  Avilson,  the  eminent  Scottish  Vocalist. 
Subscriptions  are  solicited ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  out  of  the  thousands  in  this  dis- 
trict who  have  been  charmed  by  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  he  sang  the  songs  of  his 
Native  Land,   many  will  be  disposed  to  add  their  mite,  however  humble,  to  this  laudable 

object. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions,  which  will  be  duly  acknowledged,  and  for- 
warded to  the  committee  in  Edinburgh.  Those  who  intend  to  help  should  do  so  at  once, 
as  the  Subscription  List  will  be  kept  open  only  a  short  time. 

Fairplay.     Is  thanked  for  his  communication. 

W.  Knowles,  Your  criticisms  have  been  sent  to  the  author  of  the  article  alluded  to, 
who  will  notice  them  in  his  next.      Many  thanks  for  the  kind  interest  you  take  in  our 

progress. 

A.  S.  Writes  us  an  interesting  account  of  a  *  Manuscript  Magazine'  which  has  been 
established  some  time.  Should  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  join  in  such  an  undertaking  we 
shall  be  happy  to  furnish  them  with  the  address  of  our  correspondent  on  application. 

We  have  received  several  letters  relative  to  our  suggestion  in  the  article  on  the  '  New 
Reform  Bill,'  of  endeavouring  to  form  a  well  organized  party  in  this  district,  for  carry- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  the  great  principle  of  the  Working  Man's  Charter — Universal 
Suffrage.     Homo  writes  as  follows : — 

"The  details  of  the  organization,  and  mode  of  working  may  be  left  for  future  consider- 
ation. At  present  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  requesting  all  persons,  who  ate 
favourable  to  such  a  Reform,  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Tribune  office ;  in  order  that 
those  willing  to  take  the  initiative  may  have  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  sympathy  and 
support  which  can  be  obtained  for  this  great  and  just  measure." 

We  very  much  approve  of  the  above ;  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  willing  to  help  in  this  work,  in  order  that  such  a  movement  may  be  organized. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following  articles : — 

•  The  Coquette ;' — '  Britannia's  welcome  to  Kossuth ;' — '  Inauguration  Hymn ;' — 'Notes 
by  a  Viewer;' — 'Swalwell;' — 'Lay  for  Progress;' — 'Bury  me  in  the  Garden;' — 'Bits 
from  a  life  drama ;' — '  Socrates ;' — '  Italian  scenes ;' — '  Genius ;' — '  Light,  more  light ;' — 
*  Evening ;' — <  A  Tyneside  Legend ;' — '  Lecture  on  Medical  Botany ;' — '  A  case  of  circum- 
stantial evidence ;' — '  Manuscript  Magazine ;' — '  Atheneum  Club ;' — c  God  save  the  right  ;• 
— '  Dawn ;' — '  Ode  to  the  Moon ;' — '  Female  education ;' — '  Death  of  a  Lover ;'— '  Who 
is  Gough.' 

Died— at  Blaydon  on  March  12th,  after  only  a  few  hours  illness,  Joseph  Elliot  aged 
24  years.  The  deceased  was  Librarian  to  the  Blaydon  and  Stella  Mechanic's  Institution 
and  an  intelligent  and  energetic  labourer  in  every  progressive  movement.  He  was  highly 
and  deservedly  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  The  members  of  the  Institution 
walked  in  procession  to  his  grave. 
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(enaced  from  without  and  from  within,  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  can  not  be  long  maintained.  If  Russia  could  be  driven  back 
for  once  and  for  all,  if  all  adverse  foreign  influence  should  be  kept 
away,  it  would  not  save  Turkey.  The  seeds  of  dissolution  are  in  its  own 
bosom.  Slavonian,  Roumanian,  and  Greek,  are  all  outgrowing  the  bonds  of 
the  few  millions  of  Mahometans  encamped  in  Europe.  The  very  Turks  them- 
selves believe  that  their  reign  is  almost  at  its  end.  Nicholas  is  quite  right  in 
this  :  the  dissolution  of  Turkey  is  fast  drawing  nigh.  Neither  Western  armies 
nor  Western  diplomacy  can  hinder  the  inevitable  death. 

For  what  then  is  our  war  ?  As  a  matter  of  right  the  moribund  condition 
of  Turkey  does  not  affect  the  question.  That  Turkey  is  dying  is  no  reason 
for  Russia  to  slay  her  one  hour  before  her  natural  time.  Let  her  die  in  peace  ! 
That  Turkey  is  dying  is  no  justification  for  Russia  preparing  to  devour  the 
corpse.  We  are  in  the  right  when  we  would  drive  the  vulture  from  the  yet 
breathing,  when  we  say  to  the  devourer — This  carcase  is  not  for  your  devour- 
ing ;  it  is  the  cradle  of  a  new  life  which  must  be  left  free  to  manifest  itself. 
Whether  Turkey  is  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude  or  full  of  lusty  life  matters 
not,  as  regards  the  justice  of  standing  over  her  to  keep  off  the  Tzar.  But 
justice  need  not  be  unwise.  There  should  be  a  policy  in  our  war.  Do  we  go 
to  war  only  to  set  a  corpse  upon  its  legs  ? 

It  is  a  poor  business  that  of  trying  to  make  a  dead  body  stand  upright,  or 
even  to  make  the  dying  walk.  So  much  dead  weight  with  a  tendency  to 
prostration,  and  such  a  power  as  that  of  Russia  opposed  to  our  benevolent 
quixotism.  But  what  shall  be  said  when,  not  content  with  so  forlorn  a  task, 
we  hope  to  make  it  less  forlorn  by  calling  in  another  corpse  to  help  us  ? 

All  that  can  be  said  of  Turkish  decay  may  be  said  as  correctly  of  Austrian. 
Austria  also  is  dying.  Be  the  issue  of  the  war  what  it  may,  the  doom  of 
Austria  is  sealed.  Like  Turkey,  Austria  is  but  an  heterogeneous  and  factitious 
empire,  in  whose  bosom  nationalities  are  stifled.  Like  Turkey,  Austria  owes 
her  present  existence  only  to  foreign  bayonets  protecting  her  from  her  own 
subjects.  Leave  Austria  and  Turkey  to  themselves,  and  the  dying  Turk  might 
yet  outlive  the  Austrian.  If  the  ruling  Mussulmen  are  in  a  minority  in 
Turkey,  the  reigning  German  race  is  also  in  a  minority  in  Austria,  and  the 
Austrians  but  a  minority  of  the  Germans  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  If  four 
millions  of  Turks  can  not  stand  against  thrice  their  number  of  Christians,  how 
shall  two  millions  of  Austrians  maintain  rule  over  sixteen  times  their  number  ? 
— or  6,500,000  Germans  over  more  than  28,000,000  Slavonians  and  Italians  ? 
Bankrupt,  feeble,  and  hated,  that  Austria  still  exists  is  due  only  to  the  policy 
of  the  Tzar,  who  finds  an  Austria  necessary  till  he  is  seated  in  Constantinople. 
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For  it  is  not  only  to  found  a  new  dynasty  of  Greek  Emperors,  nor  to  be 
ortbodoxly  worshiped  as  the  Head  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  the  Tzar,  with 
one  foot  in  the  Baltic,  would  plant  the  other  in  the  Bosphorus.  His  real  aim 
is  a  Panslavonian  Umpire.  When  he  has  digested  Turkey,  he  will  straightway 
absorb  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  Austria.  Austria  is  doomed.  She  knows 
it.     She  dares  not  hope  to  escape  her  evil  destiny. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  very  fear  of  this  destiny  should  urge  Austria  to 
an  honest  alliance  with  Western  Europe.  In  the  first  place  honesty  is  incom- 
patible with  Austrian  traditions  and  character.  In  the  next,  how  can  Western 
Europe  help  her  ?  England  and  Erance,  governed  by  a  Napoleon  and  a  Coali- 
tion, may  secretly  undertake,  in  defiance  of  English  and  Erench  honour  and 
policy  and  feeling,  to  keep  down  Italy  and  Poland  and  Hungary,  in  return 
for  Austrian  neutrality,  or  what  is  but  the  same  thing  in  other  words — Austrian 
treacherous  help  ;  but  England  and  Erance  can  not  keep  them  down.  Eng- 
land nor  Erance  dare  openly  take  the  field  to  put  down  Italy  and  Poland ; 
Poland,  Italy,  and  Hungary  will  rise,  and  then — where  will  be  our  ally  ? 
Austria,  in  her  late  death-grapple  with  Hungary,  found  no  helper  but  the 
Tzar ;  can  look  for  no  other  help.  She  is  body  and  soul  the  Tzar's,  though 
she  knows  he  only  keeps  her  for  his  own  time.  The  utmost  of  Austrian  hope 
is  a  renewal  of  her  lease  of  life,  by  the  Tzar's  grace,  so  long  as  she  can  sub- 
serve his  purposes. 

And  as  Austria's  only  hope  is  in  the  Tzar,  so  the  Tzar  is  Austria's  greatest 
and  most  immediate  fear.  The  Governments  of  Western  Europe  at  least  have 
no  present  desire  of  ruining  Austria,  would  on  no  account  excite  her  popula- 
tions to  revolt,  except  in  some  great  extremity.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  continually  tempted  to  nibble  at  her  ;  Russia  provoked  to  punish  her  would 
be  only  precipitating  the  long-held  Russian  Panslavonian  intent.  Austria  is 
more  afraid  of  the  Tzar  than  of  Western  Europe,  so  long  as  Western  Europe 
is  as  much  afraid  as  even  Austria  is  of  European  Revolution. 

This  alliance  of  Austria  and  the  Western  Powers  is  the  Tzar's  own  game. 
Pie  whispers  to  death-stricken  Austria — Ally  with  them,  after  a  great  show  of 
coyness,  and,  feeble  as  you  are,  you  may  do  me  good  service  by  stabbing  them 
in  the  back,  or  by  hampering  their  movements.  Eor  an  alliance  with  Austria 
tics  our  hands.  We  may  not  arm  Poland,  for  Poland  is  xiustrian  as  well  as 
Russian  ;  and  so  Austrian  Alliance  means  the  keeping  Russian  Poland  down. 

The  pivot  of  the  war  is  not  Turkey,  but  Poland.  One  of  two  things  : 
Russia  must  conquer,  making  Constantinople  the  metropolis  of  her  Slavonic 
Empire,  with  Germany  for  vassal  (and  if  driven  back,  and  only  driven  back, 
tliis  conquest  will  be  but  deferred),  or  Russia  must  be  thoroughly  beaten,  in- 
which  case  Poland  is  redeemed.  And  the  nations  in  bondage  with  her.  Either 
way  the  new  arrangement  of  Europe  may  be  drawn  up  at  Vienna ;  but  either 
way  Austria  will  be  no  more.  The  imminent  question  is  between  Russia  and 
Poland — the  victor  will  be  Despotism  or  Revolution.  Not  declining  Austria, 
but  new  living  Poland,  should  be  the  ally  of  England  :  Poland,  with  Italy  and 
Hungary;  and  let  the  Austrian  and  the  Prussian  go.  We  should  then  be 
fighting  for  the  living  nations  of  Europe,  not  for  empires  whose  vitality  is  past. 
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It  is  time  for  public  opinion  to  speak  out  on  this.  The  e  Eriends  of  Italy  * 
have  suggested  '  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  the  great  war 
on  which  the  Western  Powers  are  entering  shall  end  in  the  freedom  of  nation- 
alities, and  not,  as  the  last  war,  in  dynasticism.'  Let  such  an  association  be 
formed,  and  we  pledge  to  it  the  support  of  the  Northern  Counties.  It  is  not 
too  soon  for  the  people  to  take  charge  of  the  war,  and  repudiation  Of  any 
alliance  with  "Austria  should  be  their  first  requisition. 


SONGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


CROMWELL'S   SWORD. 

Air — La  Marseillaise. 

Awake,  thou  Sword  of  England's  glory ! 

The  day  of  strife  dawns  on  thy  grave  : 
Gleam  again  as  in  our  old  story ; 

Let  thy  flash  light  the  brow  of  the  slave  ! 

Bright  flash  !  light  the  brow  of  the  slave. 
Too  long,  0  Sword  !  hast  thou  lain  sleeping  : 

Leap  forth  from  thy  tomb  to  the  fight ! 

The  nations  depend  on  thy  might ; 
And  their  hopes  remain  in  thy  keeping. 

O  Hope  !  thou  must  be  strong  : 

O  Life  !  maintain  her  song  : 
True  Sword  !  flash  forth  to  smite  down  Wrong"  : 

Our  England  for  the  Right ! 

Awake,  thou  Sword  of  England's  glory  ! 

The  Cromwell  wrath  now  summons  thee ; 
Gleam  again  as  in  our  old  story ; 

Let  thy  flash  light  the  path  of  the  free  ! 

Bright  flash  !  light  the  path  of  the  free. 
No  more,  brave  Sword  !  shalt  thou  lie  rusting  : 

Leap  forth  from  thy  sheath  to  the  fight ! 

True  honour  again  make  thee  bright ; 
And  our  truth  have  strength's  own  adjusting. 

O  Truth  !  thou  shalt  be  strong  :. 

Our  Lives  maintain  the  song  : 
True  Sword  !  flash  forth  to  smite  down  Wrong : 

Our  England  for  the  Right ! 

W.  J.  Linton. 
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THE  MONTH. 

(Prom  March  22nd  to  April  20th  J 


THE    WAR. 

War  has  at  last  been  officially  declared;  Napier  has  told  his  'lads'  to 
sharpen  their  cutlasses ;  Dundas  orders  his  to  c  take  and  destroy  everything 
Russian ' ;  even  a  day  of  fast  and  humiliation  (the  26th  instant)  has  been 
appointed  toward  our  victory.  If  humiliation  would  do  anything,  God  knows 
we  have  undergone  enough. 

,  The  Russians  have  crossed  the  Danube  into  Bulgaria.  Several  engagements 
of  more  or  less  importance  have  taken  place,  generally  with  advantage  to  the 
Turks,  whose  army  maintains  its  just  promise  of  bravery,  and  improves  in 
efficiency  under  the  direction  of  European  officers.  Our  last  reports  are  of  a 
Turkish  victory  at  Tultcha,  near  the  Danube  mouths. 

The  Greek  insurrection  continues.  English  troops,  they  say,  are  to  be  used 
to  quell  it,  if  they  can  be  spared  from  Constantinople.  The  Greek  ambassador 
and  all  Greek  subjects  have  been  ordered  to  quit  the  Ottoman  capital. 

A  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  is  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
— to  protect  Germau  neutrality  ;  while  Austria  is  advancing  or  has  advanced 
into  Servia,  to  occupy  that  province — of  course  only  provisionally. 

Our  Black  Sea  Meet  has  been  lying  in  Beicos  Bay  for  fear  of  the  storms, 
and  the  Russian  Meet,  it  is  said,  has  taken  some  advantage  of  our  careless- 
ness. In  the  Baltic  the  Tzar  prepares  for  the  worst,  sinking  rocks  in  harbour- 
entrances,  taking  up  buoys,  and  darkening  lighthouses.  Napier  has  already 
given  them  a  sample  of  his  metal,  taking  five  vessels  and  a  batch  of  prisoners. 
The  Russian  Royal  Eamily  has  removed  to  Moscow,  en  route  to  Constanti- 
nople, leaving  Petersburg  for  Napier.  Winter  will  make  it  Russian  again ; 
and  leave  Russia  winner  both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  in  spite  of  our 
teeth,  unless  we  dare  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  barbarian's  heart,  with  the  good 
sword  of  Poland.  That  is  our  only  true  policy.  Upon  that  England  should 
speak  out  and  compel  her  Government.  But,  thank  God,  the  only  hope  of 
civilized  Europe  rests  upon  something  surer  than  the  action  of  that  slow  coach 
the  English  Public  :  Poland,  whether  we  will  or  not,  is  preparing  for  the 
struggle,  Italy  and  Hungary  will  follow,  and,  notwithstanding  all  neutralities 
and  bargains,  and  treacheries  and  cowardices,  the  Turkish  war  will  become 
European,  and  the  map  of  Europe  have  to  be  remade.  So  be  it ! — for  only 
there  is  any  prospect  of  European  peace.  While  Napier's  brave  lads  are 
sharpening  their  cutlasses,  let  those  at  home  sharpen  their  wits,  that  they  may 
know  for  what  to  fight  and  how  best  to  win  it. 

The  Tzar  has  confiscated  the  Petersburg  effects  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
for  which  the  Times  calls  him  an  '  imperial  housebreaker'  and  '  a  pickpocket' : 
telling  truth  for  once.    Emperors  and  thieves  at  par ! 
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COURT  CALENDAR. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  created  the  Virgin  Mary  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  walking  after  dinner,  rather  tipsy,  in  his  garden  (f  his 
custom  of  an  afternoon'),  was  struck  in  the  face  by  one  of  the  trees,  had  his 
left  eye  blacked,  was  knocked  down  and  seriously  damaged. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  died  on  the  26th  of  March  from  the  effects  of  a  wound 
inflicted  on  the  previous  evening  in  a  low  tavern  by  a  soldier  with  whom  he 
had  quarreled.  The  Duke  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  :  too  old  for  a  tyrant. 
His  Duchy  had  been  in  a  state  of  siege  since  1841.  A  babe  of  six  years  old 
succeeds  him.  

PARLIAMENTARY.-— The  Reform  Bill  has  been  abandoned. 

There  have  been  four  meetings  on  Reform  in  Parliament  since  Lord  John 
introduced  his  measure.  Says  the  Times  and  very  justly — c  They  have  all  been 
of  the  lamest  and  most  common-place  description.'  Who  then  need  refrain 
from  praising  the  tamest  Minister  for  abandoning  the  most  common-place  of 
measures  ?  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  thinks  it  is  because  the  public  mind  is  too 
weak  to  take  in  two  objects  at  one  moment.  The  public  mind,  then,  is  better 
represented  than  we  thought. 

Mr  Nigel  Kingscote  and  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Maxwell,  two  of  our  representatives, 
have  paired  off  to  the  East  to  fight  the  Russians.  Meanwhile  the  representa- 
tion is  vacant :  which  is  not  a  novelty. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  refused  to  allow  towns  to  establish  their  own 
free  libraries  and  museums. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  c  Honble  House' — as  Members  call  it 
after  dinner — to  render  Trades-Unions  illegal,  under  cover  of  regulating 
Friendly  Societies. 

The  Times  rebukes  the  Commons  for  even  considering  a  bill  to  prevent 
stocking  weavers  from  being  robbed  by  their  masters,  under  pretence  of  rent 
for  frames.  Any  such  interference  is  against  Free  Trade,  and  '  we  have  only 
to  follow  out  the  principle'  to  come  at  last  to  '  Mormonism,  Fourierism,  St 
Simonism,  Proudhonism,  and  polygamy.' 

In  one  night  the  House  of  Commons  talked  twenty-nine  columns  of  the 
Times,  4,525  lines— or  one  line  of  1,000  feet  in  length.  The  270,000  types 
composing  the  report  would,  set  end  to  end,  reach  as  high  as  the  Himalaya. 


MISCELLANEOUS.— From  odd  items  we  pick  these  : 

The  Prussian  Ambassador  is  recalled  from  England  for  being  too  anti- 
Russian. 

Two  war-steamers  manufactured  for  Russia  and  some  large  amount  of  powder 
for  the  same  have  been  seized  and  very  properly  confiscated  (not  in  the  name 
of  Free  Trade)  by  the  authorities ;  and  Mr  Bernal  Osborne,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, has  acquitted  Messrs  Sturgeon,  the  contractors,  of  any  intentional 
fraud  in  supplying  the  army  with  hay  unfit  for  use. 
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Prince  Czartoryski  and  Lord  Dudley  Stuart's  Literary  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Aristocratic  Poland  have  had  a  dinner  instead  of  their  annual 
dance.  The  dinner  '  was  unusually  good,  even  for  the  London  Tavern,  and 
the  musical  arrangements  were  excellent.' 

The  Republican  Poles  and  Italians  (Manin  and  Pianciani  speaking  for  the 
latter)  have  denied  the  possibility  of  any  transaction  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  Tzar  Napoleon.     Poland  and  Italy  will  not  ask  leave  of  the  Cabinets. 

The  protest  of  3,000  clergymen  of  Massachusets  against  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  Nebraska  territory  has  not  been  received  by  the  Senate — one 
dissentient  voice  being  sufficient  for  its  exclusion.     Pree  America  ! 

The  Preston  delegates  have  traversed  their  trials  to  the  next  Assizes. 

Pour  thousand  boys — some  under  six  years  of  age  (younger  than  the  new 
Duke  of  Parma) — are  still  used  (abused)  in  England  as  chimney  sweepers. 

Mr  George  Hayton,  a  large  landowner,  and  his  brother,  have  paid  five 
pounds  each  and  costs,  at  the  Wigton  Sessions,  as  quit-money  for  having 
burned  to  death  a  neighbour's  greyhound  for  their  amusement. 

Judge  Erie  has  sentenced  a  man  to  three  days'  imprisonment'  for  bigamy  : 
thinking  that  '  in  some  cases  bigamy  scarcely  amounted  to  an  offence.' 

Professor  Wilson — the  'Christopher  North'  of  Blackwood's  Magazine — died 
on  the  3d  of  April,  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  69th  year. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  Ceylon ;  the  Japanese  are  opening  their  ports  '  to  all 
nations';  and  China  is  being  un-Tartared  and  Christianized. 


GARIBALDI. 


Joseph  Gauiealbi  was  born  at  Nice,  in  1808.  His  parents  were  of  'good 
family,'  his  father,  we  believe,  a  merchant.  Garibaldi  was  well  educated,  and 
intended  for  one  of  the  learned  professions  ;  but  his  love  of  adventure  led  him 
to  the  sea.  His  parents  objected,  but,  after  much  pressing  on  his  part,  and 
hesitation  on  theirs,  they  consented.  Before  going  into  the  merchant  service 
as  a  captain — that  is,  before  being  able  to  take  command  of  a  merchantman— 
the  law  in  Sardinia  says  you  must  serve  four  years  in  the  .Sardinian  Navy. 
After  that  you  are  qualified  for  any  post,  either  on  board  a  king's  ship  or  a  mer- 
chantman. Garibaldi  was  serving  this  apprenticeship  when  Mazzini  planned 
his  Savoy  expedition  in  1834.  All  know  the  result  of  that  sad  effort :  a  result 
due  to  the  treachery  of  Bamorino,  who  had  played  traitor  previously  in  Poland, 
and  whom  Charles  Albert  shot  for  his  later  treachery  at  Novara.  The  night 
the  patriot  army  was  to  march  on  Genoa,  Garibaldi  and  his  companions — some 
young  men  of  that  city,  students,  officers  in  both  army  and  navy,  artists, 
literary  men,  &c. — were  all  armed  and  on  the  watch  in  the  streets  and  around 
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the  suburbs,  intending  to  join  them.  The  ringing  of  the  Cathedral  bells  was 
to  be  the  signal  of  their  attack  and  the  sign  ot  the  safe  entry  of  the  army  of 
Ramorino.  The  bells  never  rung  !  When  day-light  dawned,  the  conspirators 
returned  sadly  to  their  lodgings.  Garibaldi  did  so  too,  but  could  not  rest. 
He  sauntered  out  again.  His  companion  and  bed-fellow  remained,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  was  arrested  in  bed !  Wandering  for  a  time  outside,  he  was 
returning  early  in  the  forenoon  very  low-spirited,  when  a  friend  saw  him 
passing  his  house.  He  called  him  in,  told  him  what  had  happened — that  all 
was  lost,  and,  if  not  all,  nearly  all  his  fellow-patriots  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
gendarmes.  Learning  his  comrade's  fate,  he  would  not  return  to  his  lodgings, 
but  concealed  himself  in  his  friend's  house  till  midnight,  when  he  escaped  in 
the  garb  of  a  peasant.  He  made  straight  to  the  mountains,  with  but  little 
provisions  and  not  much  money.  After  a  dreary  journey  over  mountains  and 
across  rivers,  alone,  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  winter,  for  it  was  in  February, 
1834,  he  reached  his  home  in  Nice,  haggard  and  worn-out.  Remaining  con- 
cealed for  a  few  days  in  his  father's  house,  he  again  departed  a  little  better 
fitted  for  the  journey  than  when  he  left  Genoa.  He  again  betook  himself  to 
the  mountains ;  and,  after  many  days'  wandering,  often  lying  by  during  the 
day  and  traveling  only  at  night,  he  reached  the  Var,  which  was  then  much 
swollen;  but,  although  very  exhausted  and  worn-out,  he  -swam  across  it. a  A 
very  fearful  business  to  swim  the  Var  in  February  !  From  thence  he  went  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  took  a  situation  as  mate  of  a  French  ship,  and  went 
with  her  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  capacity  he  visited  Constantinople,  Sebas- 
topol,  Varna,  Sinope,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Euxine  and  Sea  of 
Azoff.  He  was  there  prior  to  this  b — in  1826  and  1.828,  when  the  Turks  and 
Russians  were  lighting,  and  was  nearly  engaged  in  the  contest  even  when  so 
young. 

After  some  years  service  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  went  to  Rio  de  Janerio, 
where  he  purposed  settling,  either  as  merchant  or  as  a  sailor  hailing  from  that 
port.  But  before  he  could  do  this,  the  war  between  the  independent  Republic 
of  Rio  Grande  and  the  Government  of  Brazil  broke  out.  Garibaldi  placed 
himself  at  the  service  of  the  army  of  independence,  and  for  eight  years  fought 
for  the  Republic — now  on  land  and  now  on  sea,  commanding  their  gun-boats 
and  such  men-of-war  as  they  possessed.  He  was  not  chief  in  command  during 
this  war,  but  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  acquired  a  fame  for  invincibility 
equal  to  that  of  Charles  Napier  in  Scinde. 

At  the  termination  of  this  war,  he  offered  his  sword  to  the  Republic  of 
Mmte  Video,  then  struggling  against  Rosas,  the  tyrant  of  Buenos  Ayres.  For 
six  years  or  more  he  was  engaged  against  one  of  the  blackest  despots  that  ever 
cursed  this  earth,  at  first  only  commanding  the  Italian  Legion  of  about 
six  hundred  men,  whose  banner  was  a  black  flag  with  a  red  vulture  in  the 
centre.  Of  no  part  of  his  career,  Garibaldi  is  used  to  say,  is  he  prouder  than 
of  his  service  as  chief  of  this  band  of  patriots.     He  soon  rose  to  the  highest 


ft  See  an  exact  account  of  this  adventure  in  Lorenzo  Benoni. 
b  When  a  boy,  before  going  into  the  Sardinian  Navy,  he  went  several  voyages. 
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command,  and,  with  some  2,000  men,  he  for  above  four  years  kept  the  strongest 
power  of  Rosas  at  defiance.  During  the  four  years  of  his  chieftainship  he 
never  slept  in  a  bed,  always  in  his  saddle  and  in  the  open  field,  winter  and 
summer,  his  food  but  flesh-meat  and  water,  not  even  bread.  In  this  war  he 
had  for  a  short  time  the  cooperation  of  the  English  and  French  troops. 
Admiral  Inglefield  was  the  English  commander,  and  with  him  he  attacked 
Buenos  Ayres  by  sea,  commanding  the  ships  himself.  Rosas  liked  him  so 
well  that  he  used  to  make  the  watchmen  shout,  every  hour  of  the  night — 
Garibaldi  Is  dead  !     No  such  luck  for  tyranny  ! 

When  news  of  the  rising  of  '48  reached  him,  he  left  Monte  Video  :  for  he 
felt  that,  however  much  the  men  he  was  then  serving  required  and  deserved 
his  help,  his  country  required  and  deserved  it  more.  With  the  remnant  of  his 
Legion — altogether  from  seventy  to  one  hundred,  all  true  men — he  set  out  for 
Italy.  At  Milan  he  for  the  first  time  grasped  hands  with  Mazzini.  Although 
so  well  known  to  each  other,  they  had  never  met  before. 

The  heroic  part  he  filled  in  Italy  is  matter  of  European  history.  He  fought 
not  with  Charles  Albert :  for  though  the  republican  party  was  ready  to  for- 
give and  ally  even  with  that  unhappy  king,  could  he  act  honestly  for  Italy,  the 
royalist  party  refused  all  honest  cooperation.  Yvrhen  Milan,  betrayed  by  the 
king,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  Garibaldi  was  at  Bergamo,  advancing  toward 
the  Lombard  capital.  Obliged  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force  of  Austrian 
cavalry,  his  troops  still  showed  a  firm  front  and  taught  their  pursuers  to 
respect  them.  Garibaldi  was  the  last  in  arms.  It  was  in  this  retreat  from 
Bergamo  to  Como  that  Mazzini  marched  with  them  as  a  private  soldier. 

Of  Garibaldi's  conduct  at  Rome  even  the  ill-disposed  have  been  compelled 
to  speak  approvingly.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
from  a  writer  by  no  means  ready  to  over-praise  : 

'  Some  of  the  most  determined  soldiers  of  that  (the  Italian)  cause,  from  various  lands, 
bat  mostly  Italians,  had,  under  Garibaldi  and  other  partisan  leaders,  come  to  Rome  as 
their  last  centre  and  stronghold  ;  where  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army.  Even  the 
employment  of  these  forces  is  among  the  atrocities  charged  on  the  Triumvirs.  Gari- 
baldi's troops,  we  dare  say,  included  many  ruffians  :  if  not,  they  were  unlike  any  army, 
regular  or  irregular,  that  ever  enlisted ;  they  included,  also,  many  young  men  of  noble 
and  rich  families,  to  whom  the  cause  of  Italy  was  not  a  mere  subject  of  club  oratory 
and  after-dinner  effusions.  Men  were  slain  in  the  ranks  during  the  siege  of  Home  who 
left  large  sums  of  money  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  given  their  lives.  The  stern 
discipline  maintained  by  their  leader  gave,  as  is  universally  admitted,  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint respecting  the  conduct  of  his  irregular  forces  towards  the  inhabitants.  The  Pope 
is  supported  by  a  French  army  ;  the  King  of  Naples  is  surrounded  by  faithful  and  highly- 
paid  Swiss  regiments  ;  but  it  is  an  inexpiable  sin  in  the  revolutionist  Mazzini  to  have 
leaned  for  support  on  the  condottiere  Garibaldi. 

'With  soft  words,  and  a  show  of  overwhelming  force,  the  French  disembarked  at 

Civita  Vecchia,  which  they  grasped  at  once Occupying  Civita  Vecchia, 

the  French  general  sent  to  Rome  messages  of  a  double  tenor,  of  which  the  bulk  was 
friendly  but  indefinite,  and  the  definite  request  hostile.  His  mission  was  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  people  ;  to  enable  them  to  choose  a  government  for  themselves  in 
real  freedom.     His  demand  was  to  be  admitted  into  Rome.     In  plain  but  not  uncon- 
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ciliatory  language  the  Republican  Government  declared  that  they  asked  for  no  protec- 
tion, that  the  free  choice  of  the  people  was  declared  already,  and  that  the  forces  of  a 
foreign  Power  could  come  to  Rome  only  as  positive  allies  or  as  enemies.  Paving  the 
road"  with  reiterated  professions  of  friendly  intention,  the  French  advanced  upon  Rome, 
incredulous  of  the  resistance  which  was  promised  them 

'  Yet,  after  all,  Europe  was  astonished  to  hear  that  the  Triumvirs,  with  the  aid  of 
Garibaldi,  had  kept  their  word  to  resist,  and  kept  it  victoriously  ;  that  Oudinot,  arriving 
at  the  gates  of  Rome,  had  met  neither  welcome  nor  shrinking,  but  well-levelled  cannon, 
loopholed  houses,  and  barricades  ;  surmounted,  it  was  said,  as  if  in  bitter  irony,  with  the 
French  declaration  of  respect  due  to  independent  nationalities  ;  and  that,  dashing  against 
them  with  some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  he  found  himself,  after  a  sharp  conflict  of 
some  hours,  still  outside  Rome,  and  in  retreat ;  with  the  loss  of  some  hundreds  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  a  whole  column  of  prisoners.  "  To  us,  citizens  of  Rome,"  said  the 
head  of  the  barricade  commission  in  a  tone  partly  heroic  and  partly  bombastic,  "  this  is 
no  surprise  :  but  it  will  astonish  Paris."     It  did  indeed.     .... 

'  While  the  French  were  waiting  reinforcements  and  negotiating — that  is,  attempting 
to  do  by  persuasion  and  menace  the  injustice  which  they  otherwise  were  resolved  to  do 
by  force, — the  Neapolitan  army  (nearly  15,000  men,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon)  was 
advancing  on  Rome.  Part  of  their  forces,  with  the  King,  advanced  as  near  Rome  as 
Albano.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestrina  they  were  attacked  by  Garibaldi  and 
suffered  a  severe  check  ;  to  celebrate  which  the  king,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  victory, 
ordered  a  Te-Deum  at  Naples,  and  fell  back  on  his  main  body  at  Velletri.  A  suspension 
of  arms,  meantime,  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  French.  It  lasted  just 
long  enough  to  allow  Garibaldi  to  follow  the  king  to  Velletri,  and,  with  a  smaller  number 
of  irregular  troops  to  inflict  upon  the  regular  Neapolitan  army  a  defeat  too  unmistakable 
in  its  character  to  admit  of  a  second  thanksgiving  for  a  fictitious  victory.  The  Neapolitans 
retreated,  or  ran,  across  the  frontier,  aud  so  ended  this  section  of  the  war.  The  Nea- 
politan official  account  took  great  credit  for  the  unexampled  rapidity  and  safety  of  the 
retreat.  If  we  may  trust  credible  statements  which  we  have  heard,  the  panic  aud  rout 
of  Velletri  were  so  scandalous  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  account  for  them,  except  by 
supposing  the  existence  of  some  indisposition  to  the  object  of  the  service  as  well  as  to 
the  danger.  Garibaldi  followed  by  the  old  Samnite  road  to  the  banks  of  the  Volturnus, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  on  the  capital,  when  the  expected  renewal  of  attack  by  the 
French  recalled  him.  But  for  that  renewal  it  is  not  impossible — scarcely  improbable — • 
that  he  might  have  made  his  way  to  Naples.  We  turn  with  some  reluctance  from  a 
speculation  so  carious  as  the  possible  results  of  his  entry  there  as  a  conqueror.     .     .     . 

'  The  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  now  untenable,  except  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo. 
The  left  might  have  been  still  defended  ;  and  Garibaldi  laid  before  the  Assembly  plans 
for  a  defence,  which,  well  seconded,  would  have  given  to  Oudinot  a  bloody  and  dear- 
bought  conquest  over  a  ruined  city.  But  every  roof  lay  open  to  the  view,  and  exposed 
to  the  shells  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Republican  Government  rightly  ceased  from  a 
defence  which — though  not,  perhaps,  as  they  styled  it,  '  impossible,' — had  become  use- 
less. Infinite  bloodshed  and  devastation  might  have  deepened  the  wounds  of  Italy  and 
the  disgrace  of  France,  but  would  not  have  redeemed  the  Eternal  City.  The  Gaul  was 
again  in  Rome. 

'  Without  capitulation,  but  unresisted,  the  French  entered  on  one  side,  as  Garibaldi, 
with  whom  they  declined  to  make  terms,  withdrew  on  the  other.  The  servant  now  of 
no  State, — a  lawless  adventurer  in  the  eyes  of  national  law, — nothing  but  the  brave 
leader  of  many  brave  men,— he  made  his  adventurous  way  through  and  across  Central 
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Italy,  where  all  foree  that  was  not  French  was  now  Austrian.  If  Song  lives  still  in  the 
Sabine  mountains,  many  a  future  lay  ought  to  tell  how  the  outlaw  of  Italian  liberty  left 
the  conquered  city,  foiled  his  French  pursuers,  and  gained  the  mountains  ; — how,  thread- 
ing the  Apennines  from  Tivoli  to  Terni,  from  Terni  to  Arezzo,  he  levied  rations  and  con- 
tributions in  spite  of  Austria,  and,  like  great  adventurers,  made  war  support  war ; — 
heard  of  here  and  there,  repeatedly  struck  at  by  the  Austrian  pursuing  columns,  damaged 
but  not  crushed,  evading  through  their  lines  when  on  the  point  of  closing  on  him,  he 
reached  at  last  the  Adriatic  ; — how,  creeping  along  the  shore  with  the  relic  of  his  band, 
his  scanty  flotilla  was  beset  and  scattered  by  the  fire  of  an  Austrian  fort  and  gun-boats, 
— how  some  were  sunk,  some  taken  ; — while,  with  a  few  others  (including  his  wife,  who 
followed  him  everywhere,  and  shared  all  his  dangers),  he  escaped  to  shore,  and  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  woods  ; — how  the  pursuers  found  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  dead  of  hard- 
ships and  fatigue,  who  was  recognised  after  long  doubt  as  the  wife  of  the  fugitive  chief ; 
— and  how,  at  last,  he  reached  Venice — worn  out  with  toil,  and  almost  alone — in  time 
to  accept  a  command  in  the  last  stronghold,  and  to  see  the  last  shot  fired  in  the  struggle 
which  he  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  to  maintain.  His  story  is  a  romance  ready  made. 
Daring,  but  cautious,  gentle  in  demeanour,  capable  of  sternness,  but  not  cruel,  Garibaldi 
has  indeed  more  of  the  real  Robin  Hood  features  than  any  other  modern  guerilla  captain. 
Those  who  call  him  a  mercenary  condottiere  forget  to  tell  us  what  price  would  have 
bought  him  to  the  other  side  ;  and  bitter,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  politics  of  the  man 
who  did  not  hear  with  satisfaction  that  the  brave  adventurer  had  at  last  escaped  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  have  consigned  him  to  Spielberg,  or,  more  mercifully,  shot 
him  as  a  brigand. 

'  At  length  the  French  held  Rome.  They  had  spent  two  months  in  attacking  a 
scarcely  defensible  town ;  they  had  shown  their  own  hereditary  and  undeniable  courage, 
and  they  had  finally  effected  their  object  as  an  army  :  they  had  also  effected  some  col- 
lateral objects.  They  had  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  made  soldiers  of  the  Romans — a  hero 
of  the  so-called  brigand  Garibaldi — a  ruler  and  statesman  of  the  so-called  dreamer 
Mazzini/ 

Some  slightly  different  account  of  Garibaldi  after  the  siege  of  R,ome  may  be 
also  found  in  two  very  excellent  letters  by  '  A  Traveller  in  Italy,'  published  in 
the  Times  and  since  reprinted  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy. 

1  When  the  siege  of  Rome  was  over,  and  the  city  taken  possession  of  by  the  French, 
Garibaldi  collected  about  four  thousand  of  its  defenders  and  made  a  rash  attempt 
to  cross  Italy  to  the  Adriatic,  thus  hopiug  to  make  his  way  by  sea  to  Venice,  where  the 
last  ray  of  Italian  liberty  still  lingered.  He  was  quickly  surrounded  with  Austrian 
troops  from  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Ancona,  and  he  reached  with  difficulty,  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  force,  the  little  Republic  of  San  Marino  ;  here  900  men  gave  up  their  arms 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Republic,  who,  as  authorities  of  an  independent  State,  proposed 
to  make  terms  for  them  with  the  Austrians.  They  were,  however,  made  prisoners  and 
sent  to  Mantua,  many  of  them  first  being  ignominiously  flogged.  Garibaldi  and  about 
300  companions  reached  the  shore,  and,  embarking  during  the  night  on  board  some  fish- 
ing boats,  made  sail  towards  Venice  ;  as  morning  dawmed,  the  wind  fell,  and  two  Austrian 
steamers  were  in  sight.  Some  boats  were  taken,  others  sunk,  and  two  only,  I  believe, 
reached  the  shore  near  Rimini ;  in  one  of  these  were  Garibaldi  and  his  wife,  a  lady  of 
the  Brazils,  who  had  insisted  on  accompanying  her  husband  on  his  retreat  from  Rome. 
Garibaldi  and  his  companions  immediately  separated  themselves  as  the  only  chance  of 
escai^e,  and,  carrying  his  wife  in  his  arms,   who  was  unable  to  support  herself  from 
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fatigue,  left  the  shore  and  went  inland.  Two  days  afterwards,  he  appeared  at  the  cottage 
of  a  peasant,  still  carrying  his  wife,  and  asked  for  water  to  be  given  to  her,  but  she 
expired  as  he  put  it  to  her  lips.  His  companions  were  hunted  about,  and  most  of  them 
shot  down  like  beasts  of  chase.  Two  months  later  Garibaldi  arrived  at  Genoa,  having 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  various  disguises  ;  and  he  who  had 
always  refused  to  enrich  himself  by  war,  who  disuained  self-interest,  and  defied  all  perils 
in  devotion  to  a  noble  cause,  now  thinks  it  no  dishonour  to  earn  his  living  as  the  captain 
of  a  merchant  vessel  trading  between  China  and  America.  He  has  been  called  a  brigand 
and  a  leader  of  Condottieri ;  but  let  those  who  reflect  compare  Garibaldi  with  the  French 
and  Austrian  generals  whom  he  fought  against  in  Italy.' 

Reaching  Genoa  from  Venice,  he  went  to  Tunis,  where  he  was  not  allowed 
to  remain.  He  next  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  whence  he  was  also  driven,  by  the 
English  Governor !  To  Tangiers  he  next  proceeded,  where  he  stayed  some 
months,  and  then  again  to  Gibraltar,  where  they  watched  him  for  twenty-four 
hours,  till  he  sailed  for  Liverpool.  This  port  he  reached  in  June,  1850,  and, 
after  a  few  days'  sojourn,  sailed  to  New  York.  There  he  joined  a  few  of  his 
countrymen  and  went  to  Panama,  looking  out  for  employment ;  five  or  six 
times  he  crossed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  but  found  nothing  to 
do,  although  the  railway  was  then  being  constructed  and  the  canal  was  being 
talked  of  and  surveyed  for.  Then  he  departed  for  Lima,  where  he  got  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  vessel,  in  which  he  made  some  voyages — to  Hong-Kong  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  once  to  Australia,  and  then  round  from  Valparaiso  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  obtained  the  command  of  his  present  ship,  The  Common- 
wealth,  now  bound  for  Genoa. 

Garibaldi  has  three  children,  now  at  Genoa  with  his  brother,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  the  eldest  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  has  not  seen  them  for  five 
years.  May  he  soon  rejoin  them,  and  his  long  wanderings  have  rest  in  a  free 
Italian  home,  when  Austria  shall  be  no  more  and  when  Camillus  has  expelled 
the  Gauls  ! 


THE  MOSS-TROOPERS  OF  THE  BORDERS. 


BY   G.    BOUCHIER   BICHAEDSON. 


Paiit  Second. 

In  the  fifty -fifth  volume  of  the  Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  have  an  official  and  contemporaneous  representation  of  a  long  unredressed 
series  of  injuries  committed  in  Northumberland  by  the  Liddesdale  thieves — 
many  of  them  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  require  all  the  force  of  an  original 
document  to  place  them  within  our  belief.  When  we  reflect  1hat  little  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  I  he  very  enormiiies 
about  to  be  noticed  were  committed  upon  the  persons,  flocks,  and  propeities 
of  the  undoubted  ancestors  of  the  present  occupants  of  the  soil,  we  cannot 
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help  wondering  how  such  things  could  ever  have  taken  place,  when  we  con- 
sider the  eminently  domestic  character  of  our  modern  Northumbrians,  and  the 
high  state  of  agricultural  knowledge  which  reigns  over  the  entire  of  the  dis- 
trict capable  of  any  amount  of  tillage.  The  document  consists  of  the 
complaints  lodged  at  Alnwick,  April  16th,  1586,  of  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  to  the  Council  of  the  North,  of  injuries  done  to  them  by  the 
Scotch  outlaws.  The  burning  and  spoliation  of  their  houses,  the  stealing  of 
their  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  goats,  swine,  money,  and  furniture,  form  the  prin- 
cipal matters  therein  contained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  expended  in 
procuring  the  restoration  to  liberty  of  members  of  the  family  carried  off  by  the 
retreating  banditti,  who,  hampered  with  spoil,  were  often  pursued  by  the 
enraged  sufferers,  and  forced,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  to  leave  behind  them  a 
portion  of  their  prey. 

Some  of  the  more  extensive  forays  mentioned  in  this  document  deserve 
especial  notice.  In  28  Elizabeth,  the  Halls  of  Elishaw  were  suddenly  visited 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Elliotts,  Crosers,  and  Nixons  of  Liddesdale,  with  eighty 
or  more  of  their  clansmen,  who  killed  the  head  of  the  house,  and  drove  off 
forty  oxen,  two  horses,  and  thirty-pounds  worth  of  household  stuff.  In  the 
pursuit,  two  brothers  Wanless  were  slain,  and  their  horses  and  gear  carried  off 
by  the  marauders.  A  few  years  previous,  the  Halls  of  Overacres  and  ten  other 
householders  of  the  immediate  locality  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Elliotts,  Crosers,  and  Nobles,  who  carried  off  an 
hundred  and  forty  head  of  cattle,  twenty  horses,  ten-pounds  worth  of  house- 
hold stuff,  killed  John  Hall,  and  lamed  eight  of  his  followers,  who  had  made  a 
vigorous  but  ineffectual  defence  against  this  flight  of  locusts.  Roger  Eenwick 
of  Rothley  complains  of  the  Laird  of  Bedroul,  the  Laird  of  Egerton,  Aynsley 
of  Eaulley,  and  others,  for  giving  shelter  to  the  two  Halls,  who,  in  Midsum- 
mer, 1572,  forcibly  took  from  him  and  his  tenants  in  Rothley  an  hundred  and 
forty  kine.  It  also  appears  that,  about  the  same  period,  the  Elliotts  and  Arm- 
strongs, to  the  number  of  five  hundred  or  more,  entered  Elsdon,  burnt  the 
town,  murdered  fourteen  men,  plundered  the  houses  to  the  extent  of  five 
hundred  pounds  in  money  and  household  stuff,  drove  off  four  hundred  horses 
and  mares,  and  as  many  prisoners,  whom  they  ransomed  at  heavy  rates.  No 
wonder  it  is  that  the  despoiled  inhabitants,  in  their  pitiful  application  for 
redress,  exclaim — f  We  are  so  pillaged  by  open  daye  forres,  and  by  night  reffes 
and  hearships  by  the  theifes  of  Este  and  West  Tividall,  that  we  at  this  daye  be 
nether  hable  to  pay  our  rent,  nor  to  furnish  six  liable  men  nor  horse  by  reason 
of  these  great e  outrages  and  oppressions  ;  nor  have  we  had  any  restitution  or 
redress  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  yeres  past.' 

The  situation  of  Haltwhistle  near  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  within  a 
franchise  in  which  the  king  of  England's  writs  could  not  enter  (observes 
Hodgson),  gave  to  its  inhabitants  a  love  of  independence  not  always  perhaps 
very  favourable  to  the  security  of  their  neighbours  :  and,  if  it  was  beyond  the 
southern  verge  of  the  lands  of  the  English  and  Scotch  thieves  of  Bewcastle, 
North  Tindale,  and  Liddesdale,  it  was  only  so  far  so  as  to  render  its  situation 
more  perilous — to  expose  it  to  leagues  and  quarrels  with  banditti  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  sword  of  justice  on  the  other.  Sir  Simon  Musgrave,  knight,  who 
was  lord  of  Haltwhistle,  Thomas  Musgrave,  deputy-warden  of  BewTcastle,  and 
the  poor  widow  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Tenion,  in  temp.  Elizabeth, 
filed  bills  in  the  Wardens'  Courts  against  the  Elliotts  and  Crosiers  and  Scots, 
and  the  lairds  of  Mangerton  and  Whithaugh,  and  their  complices,  not  only  for 
carrying  off  kine  and  oxen,  gaite  and  sheep,  spoil  of  houses,  writings,  money, 
and  insight  to  a  great  amount,  but  for  murder  of  some  and  carrying  away  of 
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many.  Of  the  kind  of  visits  this  town  was  subject  to  from  f  gallant  companies' 
of  f  the  Elliotts  and  the  Armstrongs/  I  shall  give  an  anecdote  or  two  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth.  They  will  show  the  necessity  the  good 
people  here  had  in  former  times  to  fortify  their  dwellings  from  the  attacks  of 
of  banditti,  and  also  furnish  good  examples  of  the  courage  of  the  Ridley  clan. 

Soon  after  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Middle 
Marches,  he  received  great  annoyance  from  the  outlaws  of  Liddesdale.  He 
says  i  they  kept  him  a  great  while  in  cumber.'  The  first  thing  they  did  was 
the  taking  of  Haltwesell,  and  carrying  away  of  prisoners  and  all  their  goods. 
M  sent/  says  he,  fto  seek  for  justice  for  so  great  a  wrong.  The  opposite 
officer  sent  me  word  it  was  not  in  his  power ;  for  that  they  were  all  fugitives, 
and  not  answerable  to  the  king's  laws.  I  acquainted  the  King  of  Scots  with 
his  answer.  He  signified  to  me  that  it  was  true,  and  that  if  I  could  take  my 
own  revenge  without  hurting  his  honest  subjects,  he  would  be  glad  of  it.  I 
took  no  long  time  to  resolve  what  to  do,  but  sent  some  two  hundred  horse  to  the 
place  where  the  principal  outlaws  lived  ;  and  took  and  brought  away  all  the 
goods  they  had.  The  outlaws  themselves  were  in  strongholds,  and  could  no 
way  be  got  hold  of.  But  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  being  of  more  courage  than 
the  rest,  got  to  horse  and  came  pricking  after  them,  crying  out  and  asking — ■ 
"  What  he  was  that  durst  avow  that  mighty  work."  One  of  the  company 
came  to  him  with  a  spear,  and  ran  him  though  the  body,  leaving  his  spear 
broken  in  him,  of  which  wound  he  died.  The  goods  were  divided  to  poor  men 
from  whom  they  were  taken  before.  This  act  so  irritated  the  outlaws  that 
they  vowed  cruel  revenge,  and  that  before  next  winter  was  ended  they  would 
leave  the  whole  country  waste.  His  name  was  Sim  of  the  Cathill  (an  Arm- 
strong) that  was  killed,  and  it  was  a  Ridley  of  Haltwesell  that  killed  him. 
They  presently  took  a  resolution  to  be  revenged  of  that  town.  Thither  they 
came,  and  set  many  houses  of  the  town  on  fire  and  took  away  all  their  goods  ; 
and,  as  they  were  running  up  and  down  the  streets  with  lights  in  their  hands 
to  set  more  houses  on  fire,  there  was  one  other  of  the  Bidleys  that  was  in  a 
strong  stone  house  that  made  a  shot  out  at  them,  and  it  was  his  good  hap  to 
kill  an  Armstrong,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefest  outlaw.  The  death  of  this 
young  man  wrought  so  deep  an  impression  amongst  them  as  many  vows  were 
made  that  before  the  end  of  next  winter  they  would  lay  the  Border  waste. 
This  [murder]  was  done  about  the  end  of  May,'  1598.  The  vigilant  warden, 
however,  prevented  a  third  visit  of  fire  and  sword  on  the  town  of  Haltwhistle 
by  capturing  some  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  banditti  and  bringing  the 
whole  of  them  into  subjection.* 

The  Survey  of  1542  describes  the  Redesdale  men  as  living  in  sheels  during 
the  summer  months,  and  pasturing  their  cattle  in  the  grains  and  hopes  of  the 
country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coquet,  about  Wilkwood  and  Ridlees,  or  in 
the  waste  grounds  which  sweep  along  the  Eastern  Marches  of  North  Tindale. 
At  this  time  (observes  Hodgson)  they  not  only  joined  with  their  neighbours  of 
Tindale  in  acts  of  rapine  and  spoil,  but  often  went  as  guides  to  the  thieves  in 


a  The  tower  of  Hautwysill  is  mentioned  as  having  been  in  existence  about  the  year 
1416,  and  was  probably  the  same  as  is  described  in  1542  as  the  inheritance  of  Sir  Wm. 
Musgrave.  According  to  Wallis,  George  Blenkinsop  of  Bellister  also  had  a  tower  here 
in  1568  ;  and  there  are  still  remaining  in  the  market-place  two  houses  of  this  descrip- 
tion, both  partly  modernized,  and  now  occupied  as  inns.  Other  houses  in  the  place  were 
also  partly  fortified  ;  and  one  of  this  kind,  now  fast  falling  into  decay,  has  a  loop-holed 
projection,  built  on  corbels  over  its  door,  as  an  outlook,  and  the  initials  and  date  W.N.R., 
1607,  in  its  front.  It  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  Ridley  clan,  which  was  formerly 
very  numerous  and  powerful  here. 
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Scotland,  in  expeditions  to  harry  and  to  burn  in  the  towns  and  villages,  which 
were  separated  from  them  by  the  broad  tracts  of  waste  land  which  stretched 
from  the  souices  of  the  Wansbeck  about  Fallowlees  towards  Birtley  and  Boot- 
land  :  so  that  these  districts  suffered  as  grievously  from  them  as  the  places  to 
the  north  of  the  Coquet  did  from  their  natural  enemy,  the  Scotch;  and  are 
described  as  so  cast  down  and  dispirited  by  the  losses  and  unavailing  conflicts 
which  they  sustained  that  there  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  Bowes  and  Ellerker, 
the  commissioners  then  appointed  to  enquire  into  such  matters,  no  chance  of 
their  recovery  from  the  deprivations  and  miseries  under  which  they  laboured, 
unless  by  fearful  example  these  thieves  could  be  intimidated.  Favourable  and 
merciful  means  benignly  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  innumerable  and  most 
odious  offences  only  seemed  to  encourage  them  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  To 
counteract  these  outrages,  Sir  Cuthbert  Rat-cliff,  with  divers  of  the  most  wise 
borderers,  devised  a  watch  to  be  set,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  at  several  places, 
passages,  and  fords  *  endalong'  all  the  Middle  Marches  over  against  North 
Tindale  and  Redesdale  :  so  that  when  the  thieves  from  the  north  were  seen 
descending  hue  and  cry  should  be  made  for  assistance  to  chace  them  back. 
Those  amongst  them  were  most  praised  and  cherished  who  soonest  in  youth 
began  to  practise  themselves  in  thefts  and  robberies  and  such  other  ungracious 
enter  prizes  ;  for  in  these  they  delighted,  boasted,  and  exercised  themseives. 

During  the  short  time  that  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  was  v  arden-general  of  the 
Marches  in  1551,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  at  his  request,  made  a  report  of  their 
state,  and  in  it  he  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Redesdale  as  more  numerous, 
much  richer,  and  living  more  by  tillage  than  those  of  Tindale,  but  not  having 
so  many  able  and  active  men,  or  being  so  faithful  to  their  word,  as  the  latter. 
They  had  frequently  attempted  to  disobey  their  keepers  by  force.  The  true 
cause  of  the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  both  districts  is  very  reasonably  and 
forcibly  deduced  from  its  being  overstocked  with  population.  Three  or  four 
families  lived  upon  a  farm  of  a  noble  rent.  The  consequence  of  the  poverty 
was — they  went  into  the  orderly  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  to  steal. 
Idleness  and  early  associations  had  endeared  them  to  every  field,  and  wood, 
and  stream,  and  dell,  in  their  native  valley — so  that  they  had  rather  live  poorly 
in  it  than  more  wealthily  in  anDther  country ;  besides  which,  when  any  of 
them  had  settled  in  distant  places,  they  so  frequently  became  abettors  of  their 
friends  at  home  in  plans  of  plunder,  that  the  people  were  afraid  to  employ 
them.  Bowes  therefore  recommended  that  the  superfluous  population  should 
be  sent  southward,  to  places  too  far  distant  for  their  relations  and  countrymen 
to  resort  to. 

If  a  thief  of  any  great  surname  or  kindred  was  lawfully  executed  by  order 
of  justice  (pursues  our  authority)  for  stealing  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
province,  the  rest  of  his  clan  would  visit  the  prosecutor  with  all  the  retributive 
vengeance  of  deadly  feud  as  bitterly  and  as  severely  as  if  he  had  killed  him 
unlawfully  with  a  sword.  '  This  method  of  seeking  revenge  had,  before  1551, 
frequently  bred  a  sort  of  civil  war  in  the  country.  Whole  townships  were 
bnrut ;  gentlemen  and  others,  of  whom  they  sought  revenge,  were  murdered  ; 
great  garrisons  established  to  check  their  outrages  ;  and  raids  and  incursions 
made  against  them,  and  by  them,  '  even  as  it  were  between  England  and  Scot- 
land in  time  of  war.'  Hence  parties  that  were  plundered  generally  chose, 
when  they  discovered  the  thieves  who  carried  off  their  goods,  to  take  a  part  of 
them  back  again  by  way  of  compensation,  rather  than  go  against  them  to  the 
extremity  of  justice. 
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ITALY. 

BY    JANUARY    SEAELE 


Hark  !  hark  !  the  nation  speaks, 
And  the  nation's  voice  is  God's  for  ever  ! 
It  darkens  the  tyrant's  livid  cheeks, 
And  it  bids  us  strike,  Now,  now,  or  never  ! 
Eor  the  blood  is  hot,  and  the  heart  is  strong, 
And  the  brain  is  wild  with  the  sense  of  wrong  ! 
And  fiery,  fiery  might, 
Madder  than  storms  in  the  howling  night, 
Burns  in  our  arms  to  defend  the  right. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  nation  speaks, 

The  nation  speaks  in  pain  and  sorrow ; 

For  a  thousand  years  all  dumb  and  dark 

She  has  wept  for  the  woes  of  the  coming  morrow  ; 

She  has  borne  the  weight  of  unnumber'd  crimes, 

And  guns  have  chaunted  her  funeral  chimes, 

And  bloody,  bloody  slaughter, 
Of  kings  and  priests  the  unnatural  daughter, 
Has  rain'd  down  her  fire  on  the  land  like  water. 

The  nation  speaks  again  ! 

Not  now  in  sorrow,  but  in  furious  wrath  : 

Wash  out  from  thy  soil,  old  land  !  the  stain 

Which  traitors  and  tyrants  have  left  in  their  path. 

Ha  !  ha  !  she  cries,  with  thunderous  shout, 

We'll  wash  the  blood  from  the  old  land  out ! 

And  the  grim,  gory  dead 

Unshrouded  shall  come  from  their  murder' d  bed, 

And  Italia's  young  sons  the  brave  battle  shall  head  ! 

i 
The  nation  speaks  once  more  ! 

O  Italia  !  why  do  ye  lag  and  linger  ? — 

Hark  !  hark  !  to  that  deafening  roar 

Bellowing  loud  from  the  rock  to  the  shore, 

And  see  where  gleams  the  Almighty's  finger ! 

The  people  are  up,  and  they  rush  like  the  sea, 

And  their  voices  like  billows  roll  windward  and  lee, 

And  the  white,  white  swords 

Flame  o'er  the  heads  of  the  mighty  hordes, 

And  their  battle-cry  it  shivers  the  sky, 

Hurrah  for  Italia  !  and  death  to  her  lords  ! 
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STRIKES   AND  ARBITRATION   CONSIDERED. 


BY    SAMUEL    M.     KYDD. 


'  There  is  an  implied  contract,  much  stronger  than  any  instrument  or  article  of  agree- 
ment, between  the  labourer  in  any  occupation  and  his  employer — that  the  labour,  so  far 
as  that  labour  is  concerned,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  employer  a  profit  on  his  capital, 
and  a  compensation  for  his  risk  :  in  a  word,  that  the  labour  shall  produce  an  advantage 
equal  to  the  payment/  Burke. 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  extract  with  which  T  have  headed  this  essay  be 
not  a  luminous  exposition  of  a  great  truth.  I  mean,  practically,  in  connexion 
writh  the  wrants  and  habits  of  society.  It  is  neither  to  be  desired  nor  expected 
that  capitalists  should  employ  labourers  unprofitably.  It  will  often  occur  that 
labourers,  feeling  that  the  wages  they  receive  for  their  labour  are  inadequate 
to  the  supply  of  their  wants,  will  be  dissatisfied ;  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  labourer  is  as  high  as  the 
employer  can  afford  to  pay  consistently  with  market-prices  and  the  reservation 
of  a  profit  on  his  capital.  The  labourer  may,  notwithstanding,  be  therewith 
dissatisfied.  He  may  be  under  the  impression  that  the  profit  of  his  employer 
for  the  use  of  his  capital  is  greater  than  it  really  is ;  and  consequently  the 
labourer  may  insist  on  an  increased  rate  of  wages — under  such  circumstances 
a  rate  of  wages  which  the  employer  could  not  afford  to  give.  It  will  also 
sometimes  happen  that  the  employer  will  refuse  to  pay  to  the  labourer  as  high 
a  rate  of  wages  as  may  be  possible  and  desirable,  the  market-price  and  the 
profit  of  capital  considered.  It  is  impossible  that  the  labourer  can  be  so  well- 
informed  on  the  actual  profit  and  risk  of  capital  as  the  employer. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  wages  depend  upon  the  demand  and  supply  of 
labour.  That  being  so  is  quite  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  the  rate  of 
wages  must  be  such  as  will  enable  the  employer  to  have  a  profit  on  his  capital 
and  a  compensation  for  his  risk.  If  the  employer  should  not  receive  such 
profit,  he  must  lose  his  capital,  and  in  time  cease  to  be  an  employer  of  labour. 

It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  labourer  that  his  employer's  caoital 
should  yield  a  fair  profit,  for  on  that  profit  depends  the  labourer's  opportunity 
of  earning  the  wages  necessary  to  supply  his  own  wants.  I  conceive  it  to  be 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  employer  and  the  labourer  can  have,  reasonably, 
opposing  interests.  The  employer  has  a  direct  interest  in  employing  the 
labourer,  and  the  labourer  in  being  employed.  Any  protracted  opposition 
between  the  employer  and  the  labourer  must  be  the  result  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing, not  of  a  direct  interest,  on  the  part  of  either  employer  or  labourer. 
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Seeing  that  misunderstandings  between  employers  and  labourers  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  lead  to  most  disastrous  results,  a  question  arises  : — 
Is  there  any  possible  remedial  means  within  the  reach  of  the  employers  and 
the  labourers  ?  The  letter  of  Mr.  William  Knott,  which  was  read  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Conference  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  30th  of  January,  and 
printed  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  on  the  31st,  answers  that  question. 
A  Court  of  Arbitration  has  in  Sunderland  been  available  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting c  strikes '  between  the  shipbuilders  and  shipwrights.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  details  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  adjudicating  parties  to  decide  disputes,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
employers  and  workmen  are  the  only  persons  whose  experience  fits  them  to 
constitute  such  a  court.     The  subject  eminently  deserves  attention. 

What  can  be  more  suicidal  in  a  national  sense  than  the  struggles  now  going 
on  between  the  workingmen  and  their  employers  ?  Never  was  it  more  neces- 
sary than  it  now  is  that  the  brave,  hardy  seamen  of  England — the  men  who 
have  won  for  England  territory,  made  her  rich  at  home  and  powerful  abroad — 
should  be  satisfied  with  their  position  and  circumstances.  The  facts  are 
melancholy,  but  they  are  correct :  the  seamen  of  the  Tyne  are  at  war  with  the 
shipowners  of  the  Tyne.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  agents  of  the  British 
Government  are  employed  at  New  York  to  induce  British  seamen  now  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  British  Navy,  the  blue-jackets 
of  the  Tyne  are  holding  consultations  on  the  cliffs  of  Tynemouth,  in  which 
they  naturally  refer  to  the  wages  paid  to,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by,  the 
seamen  of  the  American  Union.  I  offer  not  any  opinion  at  present  on  the 
merits  of  the  dispute,  but  such  meetings,  and  the  circumstances  that  cause 
them,  augur  evil  for  the  future  of  this  country.  The  strife  between  the  ship- 
owners of  the  Tyne  and  the  seamen  of  the  Tyne  cannot  possibly  be  advan- 
tageous to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  At  present  there  are  two  boards, 
one  representing  the  associated  seamen,  the  other  their  employers,  each 
opposed  to  the  other.  It  would  be  much  more  rational  to  have  one  board,  at 
which  the  interests  of  both  parties  should  be  represented  and  discussed. 

Mr  Horner,  Factory  Inspector,  in  his  latest  Factory  Report,  says  that  f  the 
number  of  people  recently  on  strike  in  this  county  (Lancashire)  was  not  less 
than  50,000,  and  the  average  loss  of  wages  not  less  than  £26,000  weekly.'  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  loss  on  machinery  and  the  loss  of  profit  have  unitedly 
been  almost  as  much.  So  costly  a  contest  continued  for  so  many  months  is 
much  to  be  deplored.  The  moral  evils  resulting  from  the  breaking  up  of 
homes  and  the  separation  of  families  defy  calculation ;  and  they  beget  others. 

In  Preston,  after  eight  months  of  war  and,  on  the  part  of  the  operatives, 
terrible  suffering, — after  some  capitalists  and  many  shopkeepers  have  been 
ruined, — the  middle  classes  have  proposed  that  the  claims  of  both  the  con- 
tending parties  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  That  proposal  may  be  by 
the  millowners  rejected.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  made,  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  bringing  the  'strike5  to  a  close,  is  a  proof,  among  others,  that  arbitra- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  f  strikes '  is  gaining  ground.  Prevention  is  preferable  to 
cure.     Courts  of  Arbitration  would,  if  generally  established,  prevent  '  strikes.5 
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The  last  •  great  strike '  of  the  pitmen  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  and  its  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  must  be  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  all.  Never  did  workingmen  manifest  more  courage  than  did  the 
pitmen.  Their  losses  were  immense  ;  those  of  their  employers  were  also  very 
great.  The  { strike '  of  '  the  Amalgamated  Engineers '  against  their  combined 
employers,  in  1852,  was,  while  it  lasted,  the  question  of  the  day.  The  working 
engineers  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  intelligent  of  the  workingmen, 
and  their  employers  also  stand  deservedly  high  in  the  social  scale.  After  a  long 
and  costly  contest,  the  employers  gained  what  at  the  time  was  called  'a 
victory/  but  what  was  in  reality  the  reverse — they  endured  a  great  loss  :  that 
is,  they  underwent  many  annoyances,  spent  large  sums  of  money,  and  have 
since  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  their  own  arrangements.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  master  engineers  not  to  employ  the  members  of  a  Trades'  Union, 
which  was  a  part  of  their  '  victory,5  has  been  found  to  be  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion— a  circumstance  which  ought  to  teach  combined  employers  to  be  cautious 
in  their  resolves  as  regards  the  employment  of  workmen. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Arbitration  should 
come  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  I  sincerely  hope  there  is  some  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  able  and  willing  to 
bring  that  question  before  the  Legislature.  Out  of  doors,  it  has  been  much 
discussed  by  portions  of  the  workingmen,  and  by  many  much  approved. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is,  among  many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  strong  prejudice  against  'interference  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed.' Every  session  proves  that  Parliament  cannot  reduce  to  practice  the 
abstract  dogma  of  universal  non-interference.  It  is  indeed  very  desirable  that 
all  men  should  become  so  sensible  of  their  own  interests,  and  so  mindful  of 
the  interests  of  all  their  neighbours,  as  to  render  all  kinds  of  interference,  in 
fact  all  law,  unnecessary.  That  time  has  not,  however,  yet  arrived,  and, 
judging  from  experience,  it  is  not  near  at  hand.  Pacts  often  contradict 
theories.  Statesmen  would  do  well  to  legislate  consistently  with  the  wants  of 
society,  even  should  they  by  so  doing  oppose  some  authors  of  reputation. 

The  principle  of  Arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  work- 
men and  their  employers  has  been  long  acknowledged  by  Parliament,  as  a 
reference  to  the  Statute  Book  will  fully  prove.  In  1822,  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  reported  the  following  resolution  : — f  That  the  practice  of 
settling  disputes  by  arbitration  between  masters  and  workmen  has  been 
attended  with  good  effects,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  laws  which  regulate 
arbitration  should  be  consolidated,  amended,  and  made  applicable  to  all  trades.' 

I  have  been  induced  to  state  that  the  principle  of  Arbitration  has  been  long 
acknowledged  by  Parliament,  because  of  my  consciousness  of  the  force  of 
'precedent'  on  the  minds  of  many  men.  Arbitration  has  all  the  weight  that 
constitutional  practice  can  give  to  any  principle.  In  France,  local  Courts  of 
Arbitration  are  in  the  provinces  of  long  standing,  and  have  outlived  repeated 
changes  of  Government.  They  were  introduced  into  Paris  in  1844.  The 
Cornell  ties  prad' hommes  has  been  of  acknowledged  service  to  both  employers 
and  workmen.     The  rule  is  that,  representatives  of  the  workmen  meet  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  masters.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  Court  so  con- 
stituted to  settle  all  matters  of  detail,  rates  of  wages,  employment  of  children, 
hours  of  labour,  and  so  on.  In  cases  of  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
resolutions,  the  meaning  of  decisions,  &c.  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Tribunal  de  Commerce.  It  will  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  man  that  such 
Courts  must  do  much  to  check  unjust  practices,  and  to  prevent  the  f  grinding' 
employer  from  gaining  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  more  honourable  or 
humane  rival,  and  also  to  check  the  too  common  practice  of  workmen  enter- 
ing hastily  into  severe  and  hazardous  contests  with  their  employers. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  more  reasonable  among  the  employers  and 
the  employed  to  adopt  Arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  their  differences,  as 
the  shipwrights  and  shipbuilders  of  Sunderland  have  done  in  the  absence  of 
Parliamentary  authority.  As  Blackstone  tersely  observes,  f  Counsel  acts  only 
upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  unwilling  also ' — a  remark  which  ought  to 
encourage  the  willing  to  give  force  to  reason  by  example,  a  proceeding  which 
is  always  advantageous  ;  it  lessens  the  necessity  for  legislation,  and  indicates 
what  may  be  with  advantage  made  binding  on  all.  Experience  has  fully 
proved  that  '  strikes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  that  they  are  injurious  to  all 
parties  engaged  therein.  Not  any  settlement,  the  result  of  power  over  weak- 
ness, can  be  just  and  satisfactory  :  no  matter  whether  the  winning  party  be 
capitalists  or  labourers.  Dependence,  natural  and  mutual,  is  the  condition 
of  existence  :  not  f  individual  independence,'  as  some  mistaken  men  have  sup- 
posed. Constituted  as  society  is,  labourers  and  capitalists  are  each  dependent 
on  the  other ;  and  it  is  clearly  for  the  gain  of  each  that  contests  should  be 
avoided,  and  differences  amicably  adjusted — for  in  their  case  it  is  assuredly 
true — c  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ! ' 
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Some  folks  say  that  this  is  a  queer  world  in  wThich  we  live  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
bad  a  world  after  all,  if  we  try  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Indeed,  the  world 
itself  is  a  very  good  world  :  it  is  only  the  bad  people  who  are  in  it  that  make 
it  an  awkward  world,  now  and  then.  Above  all  things,  it  is  wise  not  to  be 
discouraged  with  the  bad  treatment  we  receive  in  it ;  and  especially  at  the  out- 
set of  life.  My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  you  may  often  look  for 
sunshine  before  noon  of  life,  although  the  morning  breaks  with  a  storm.  To 
cheer  other  life -travellers  with  hope  who  have  begun  their  journey  with  ill- 
weather,  I  jot  down  a  few  memorandums  of  my  own  pilgrimage. 
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My  name  is  Timothy  Twinkle  ;  and  my  father  was  an  honest  man,  though 
he  was  but  a  green-grocer,  and  lived  in  Leather  Lane,  Holborn.  My  mother, 
too,  had  strict  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  always  wrapped  up  a  '  real 
gentlewoman's*  change,  when  it  was  copper,  in  clean  paper.  There  was  not  a 
costermongcr's  wife  in  the  entire  neighbourhood  who  did  the  like,  at  that 
period.  But  then,  as  she  used  to  say,  she  had  always  lived  in  good  service 
before  she  married  my  father,  and  she  knew  that  '  gentlefolks  ought  to  be 
treated  like  gentlefolks.5  My  father  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  correctness 
of  my  mother's  notions  on  this  point,  that  he  always  turned  his  head  to  the 
back-shop,  and  cried  '  Betty,  my  dear  ! '  w7hen  any  genteel  customer  entered, 
in  order  that  she  might  step  forth,  and,  herself,  wait  upon  them.  I  was  some- 
times ambitious  to  wait  upon  a  lady  or  gentleman  myself,  to  show  that  I  could 
do  it  as  well  as  my  mother ;  but  my  father  used  invariably  to  put  me  back,  and 
say  '  Tim,  let  your  mother  do  it :  you  can't  do  it  like  her  :  the  Twinkles  were 
never  made  to  shine,  as  my  poor  father  used  to  say,  but  only  to  twinkle.' 

Thus  early  taught  that  people  who  are  well-dressed,  wear  clean  gloves,  and 
have  a  superior  air,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  porcelain  among  mankind,  and 
not  as  the  vulgar  clay,  you  cannot  wonder  that  I  grew  up  with  proper  ideas  of 
the  real  difference  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  between  i  gentle  and  simple,'  as 
my  mother  used  to  phrase  it.  Education  I  had  none,  while  a  child,  if  by  that 
term  be  meant  going  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Learn  to  read  I 
did,  but  I  can  scarcely  tell  how,  except  that  I  understood  the  marks  on  the 
signs  and  over  the  doors  in  the  street  indicated  the  names  of  the  shopkeepers 
and  what  they  dealt  in ;  and,  having  heard  other  boys  wrho  went  to  school  name 
the  letters,  I  began,  by  degrees,  to  learn  to  spell,  and  make  out  the  wTords. 
To  read  in  a  book  was  a  more  difficult  process  to  master.  A  pictured  edition 
of  f  Robinson  Crusoe '  was  lent  me  by  a  playfellow,  and  its  fascination  soon 
became  so  great  for  me  that  I  did  not  rest  till  I  had  persuaded  the  boy  of 
whom  I  borrowed  it  to  sell  it  me  for  a  few  pence.  My  mastery  of  it  was  not 
complete  for  a  year  or  more  ;  but  I  then  became  eager  to  possess  other  stories 
which  I  saw  on  the  old  book-stalls,  and  thus  acquired  a  love  for  story  reading 
which  has  endured  and  strengthened  through  my  life. 

With  all  my  father's  honesty  and  my  mother's  admirable  attention  to  gen- 
teel people,  their  little  business  brought  but  a  scanty  livelihood  for  an  increas- 
ing family  ;  and  when  my  brother  Ned  wras  nine  years  old,  and  I  wras  a  year 
older,  my  father  thought  Ned  was  quite  strong  enough  to  assist  him,  and  told 
me  that  himself  and  my  mother  had  made  up  their  minds  to  find  me  a  master. 
I  did  not  like  the  word ;  for  I  knew  several  lads  who,  although  younger  than 
myself,  had  been  placed  in  service,  and  who  always  complained  of  its  hardness, 
and  often  talked  of  running  away.  I  ventured,  one  day,  to  tell  my  mother 
that  I  did  not  like  the  thought  of  leaving  home  to  live  among  strangers.  But 
she  first  chid  me  for  my  weakness,  and  then  endeavoured  to  reassure  me  by 
recounting  the  happy  days  she  had  spent  in  service  compared  with  the  period 
of  her  wedded  life,  and  by  remarking,  with  a  look  of  significant  shrewdness, 
that  '  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  able,  every  day  at  dinner-time,  to  place  your 
feet  under  a  gentleman's  table.'  Dinners  at  an  humble  green-grocer's  in 
Leather  Lane,  you  may  be  sure,  were  often  lean  ;  and  there  wTas  something  in 
the  words  c  gentleman's  table '  which  rendered  me,  from  that  moment,  eager 
to  prove  what  was  meant  by  going  into  service. 

To  do  my  father  justice,  I  must  say  he  seemed  unwilling  to  throw  me  awray, 
and  it  was  not  until  three  months  were  passed  that  he  accepted  the  offer  of  one  of 
his  best  customers  on  my  behalf,  and  gave  me  up  as  errand-boy,  shoe-black, 
and  knife-cleaner  to  an  attorney  of  large  practice  in  Great  Ormond  Street. 
Of  my  master  I  saw  little,  for  the  sound  of  his  harsh  voice  when  he  spoke  to 
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the  man-servant,  and  the  trepidation  of  the  cook  when  he  rang  for  dinner, 
together  with  the  kicks  and  cuffs  she  bestowed  upon  me  as  a  relief  from  her 
excitement — all  which  I  revenged  upon  the  old  grey  cat,  which  scratched  me 
savagely  in  return, — caused  me  to  shun  my  master's  presence  as  the  chief 
tyrant,  and  even  to  hide  myself  behind  any  abutment  or  piece  of  furniture 
when  I  was  in  danger  of  meeting  him.  How  I  used  to  quake  when  he  sum- 
moned me  to  carry  a  business-note  !  Yet  I  generally  remembered  well  the 
directions  he  gave  me,  and  delivered  my  trust  correctly.  In  a  few  instances, 
his  haste  and  fierceness  threw  me  into  such  confusion  that  I  did  not  compre- 
hend what  he  was  saying,  though  I  tremblingly  answered  '  Yes,  sir,'  when  he 
demanded  f  Do  you  understand  me,  you  young  beggar's  whelp  ? '  One  kind 
person  or  other,  however,  in  the  street,  read  the  superscription  of  the  letters 
for  me,  when  I  asked  their  help,  and  directed  me  the  nearest  way  to  the  houses 
I  wanted  to  reach,  if  I  did  not  already  know  where  to  find  them.  My  failure 
on  one  occasion  not  only  brought  my  service  with  my  first  master  to  an  end, 
but  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  one,  and  made  me  acquainted  with  others, 
whom  I  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  evil  omens  in  my  life-path,  whenever 
they  crossed  it. 

I  had,  as  I  thought,  fully  and  pleasantly  understood  my  master  when  he 
commissioned  me,  one  morning,  to  hasten  with  a  letter  to  the  house  of  a  bar- 
rister in  one  of  the  squares  at  the  West  End.  My  master's  manner,  indeed, 
was  so  unwontedly  agreeable  that  morning,  that  my  young  heart  bounded 
within  me  for  joy  while  I  repictured  his  smile  to  my  imagination,  and  ran  over 
the  space  between  Great  Ormond  Street  and  the  end  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  By  this  time  I  was  nearly  breathless,  and  was  compelled  to  slacken 
my  pace.  Half-way  along  Oxford  Street  I  was  buttoning  up  my  jacket  and 
preparing  for  another  run,  when  I  was  met  by  one  of  my  old.  playfellows  of 
Leather  Lane,  who  insisted  on  my  staying  to  talk  with  him  a  few  minutes, 
since  he  had  never  seen  me  for  the  past  year,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  I 
liked  service. 

{ For  my  part,  Tim/  said  he,  while  he  held  me  fast  by  the  arm,  '  I  hated  it. 
I  often  told  you  I  would  run  away,  and  at  last  I  did.' 

*  And  how  do  you  live,  now  ? '  I  asked. 

A  strange  hoarse  laugh  was  all  the  answer  given  me  by  my  old  playfellow,  but 
it  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  two  other  lads  to  join  us.  I  did  not  like  their 
rakish  looks,  and  felt  uneasy  to  be  gone,  but  could  not  unloose  my  arm. 

*  Just  listen  to  this  'ere  green  'un  ! '  cried  my  old  acquaintance  to  the  two 
other  lads  ;  '  he  axes  me  how  I  live  ! ' — and  the  two  lads  laughed  as  hoarsely 
as  Jack  Dunton,  for  that  was  the  name  of  my  old  playfellow. 

s '  Let  me  go,'  I  cried,  struggling  to  get  away,  '  I  was  sent  with  a  letter,  and 

bidden  to  make  haste.' 

'  Gammon  ! '  shouted  one  and  all,  'you've  got  no  letter,  not  you.' 

'  No,  no,  you  only  want  to  be  shabby,  and  cut  an  old  friend,  because  you're 

better  off  than  you  used  to  be,  and  you're  grown  proud,'  added  Jack  Dunton. 
'  Indeed,  I  am  not  lying,'  I  replied  eagerly  ;  '  here  is  the  letter,  and  I  must 

make  haste  with  it ;  so  do  let  me  go  ! ' — and  I  produced  the  letter  to  their 

sight.       i 

*  All  my  eye  ! '  exclaimed  the  tallest  lad  of  the  company,  and  winked  at  the 
other  two,  while  he  touched  their  elbows  with  his.  I  did  not  know  what  all 
this  meant ;  but  they  all  chimed  in  with  '  All  my  eye  ! ' 

c  It's  only  an  old  letter  you've  picked  up  somevere.  Who's  the  letter  for 
now  ?    Becos  I  can  read  writin'.' 

These  words  were  addressed  to  me  by  the  tallest  lad,  whose  keen  look  and 
strong-built  frame  overawed  me,  while  he  seized  my  other  arm ;  and  for  very 
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fear  of  him,  I  repeated  the  name  and  address  I  had  so  lately  heard  pronounced 
by  my  master. 

s  O,  I  knows  vere  the  gentleman  lives/  rejoined  the  tall  lad,  instantly,  ( but 
he  doesn't  live  there.     Look  at  the  letter  ! ' 

1  I  cannot  read  writing/  I  replied. 

f  Can't  you,  Tim  ?  Vy  I'm  supprised/  said  my  old  playfellow — whereat,  to 
my  amazement,  the  other  lads  burst  again  into  laughter. 

1  Come,  come,  Tim/  said  the  tall  lad  very  persuasively,  and  with  such  a 
complete  change  of  his  face  into  an  expression  of  good  nature  that  my  sim- 
plicity was  won  by  it,  f  come,  come,  I'll  show  you  exactly  vere  the  gentleman 
lives,  for  I  goes  by  it  every  day,  and  I  am  going  by  it  now ' ;  and  he  im- 
mediately released  my  arm. 

'  'Pon  my  word,  old  fellow,'  said  my  former  acquaintance,  '  arter  all  it  was 
lucky  you  met  us.  Good  morning,  Tim — good  morning,  Bob — good  morning, 
Dick  ! ' — and  he  shot  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  disappeared.  The 
tall  lad  began  to  hasten  on  with  me,  and  the  remaining  lad  bade  us  f  good  mor- 
ning,' and  went  off,  apparently  in  the  direction  from  which  I  had  come. 

My  new  companion  chatted  so  very  pleasantly  and  kindly,  and,  as  I  thought, 
so  very  condescendingly,  towards  one  so  much  younger  than  himself,  that  I 
began  to  wonder  how  I  had  at  first  felt  afraid  of  him.  We  took  more  turns, 
and  were  longer  reaching  the  square,  than  I  had  expected  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  conversation.  At  length  we  reached  it  and  my  new  friend  sud- 
denly exclaimed — 

•  By  Gosh,  yon's  the  werry  gentleman  a-coming  down  the  steps  !  There,  at 
number  five  !  Look  sharp,  and  pull  off  your  hat,  and  give  him  the  letter  before 
he  valks  off ! ' 

I  ran  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  met  the  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps.     He  stopped,  and  asked  in  a  very  musical  tone, 

'  Is  that  letter  for  me,  my  good  boy  ? — Mr. ?  - 

The  name  was  the  same  with  that  given  me  by  my  master,  and  I  delivered 
the  letter  at  once  into  the  gentleman's  hand,  who  patted  me  on  the  bare  head, 
called  me  '  a  good  boy/  and  walked  quickly  awav,  drawing  his  cloak  around 
him  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  business  to  attend  to. 

I  was  looking  around  for  the  tall  lad,  not  knowing  the  way  into  Oxford 
Street  out  of  a  square  I  had  never  been  in  before,  when  I  beheld  all  the  three 
lads  standing  in  a  corner  and  laughing  at  me  while  they  held  each  his  finger 
and  thumb  to  his  nose :  that  sign  since  became  so  classically  expressive  of 
ridicule,  in  London !  They  vanished,  and  I  stood  motionless  with  wonder, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  their  behaviour.  ( The  Twinkles  were 
never  made  to  shine' ;  and  I  was  too  unskilled  in  roguery  to  surmise  that  I 
had  been  tricked.  On  the  contrary,  so  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  my  per- 
plexity in  threading  my  way,  by  the  crooks  and  turns,  into  the  wide  street,  I 
congratulated  myself  on  having  found  so  fortunate  and  unlooked-for  help  to 
the  gentleman's  address.  Yet,  as  I  hastened  back  to  Great  Ormond  Street,  I 
had  many  contending  thoughts  about  the  sinister  looks,  and  that  wild  laugh,  of 
my  old  playfellow  and  his  two  comrades. 

So  soon  as  I  entered  my  master's  house,  I  heard  him  in  his  usual  harsh 
tone,  inquiring  if  it  were  Tim  who  had  come  in,  and  was  summoned  into  his 
room. 

1  Pound  the  gentleman  at  home  ? '  he  asked. 

' Yes,  sir/  I  answered,  '  that  is — I  met  him  on  the  steps  just  going  out,  and 
gave  him  the  letter.     He  said  he  was  the  gentleman.' 
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The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel :  with  other  Lyrical  Poems.  By  Gerald  Massey. 
— London  :  David  Bogue. 

The  name  of  Gerald  Massey  must  be  known  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
Northern  Tribune.  One  of  the  people,  born  in  poverty,  nurtured  in  suffering, 
Gerald  Massey  has  had  bitter  experience  of  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  his  class. 
That,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  kindly  culture  and  the  sorrow  of  painful 
penury,  he  has  already,  in  the  early  days  of  manhood,  achieved  celebrity  in  the 
literary  world  proves  at  once  the  reality  of  his  inborn  powers,  and  that  per- 
sistency of  effort  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  greater  triumphs  in  the 
future.  We  unfeignedly  rejoice  at  the  encouragement  he  has  recently  received 
at  the  hands  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  critical  writers  in  the  Athen^um, 
Chambers'  Journal,  &c.  But  a  word  of  counsel  to  our  young  poet.  While 
the  praise  of  friendly  critics  is  delightful,  and  useful  as  affording  encourage- 
ment, from  the  censure  of  unfriendly  penmen  may,  possibly,  be  gathered  hints 
and  warning  less  agreeable,  but  not  less  useful.  We  will  not  be  classed  with 
the  unfriendly  critics,  yet  we  must  temper  our  praise  with  the  expression  of 
one  objection,  trusting  it  will  be  received  by  the  poet  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  offered.  The  one  fault  we  have  to  allege  against  these  lyrics,  and  more 
particularly  against  the  principal  piece,  is  an  overlaying  of  imagery  and  a  heap- 
ing up  of  words,  by  which  sense  is  sacrificed  to  sound,  and  the  underlying 
poetry  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  superfluous  and  questionable  ornament. 
A  tendency  towards  what  the  Americans  term  '  piling  the  agony5  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  poets  of  these  days  :  a  sin  from  which  we  would  desire  to 
see  Gerald  Massey  absolutely  free.  To  charge  Gerald  Massey  with  ( factitious- 
ness  of  tone  and  want  of  reality5  is  simply  absurd.  Both  in  his  poetry  and  in 
himself  the  man  is  the  very  soul  of  earnestness.  But  that  earnestness  may  be 
best  expressed  in  the  language  of  simplicity.  The  greatest  works  of  the 
English  poets  are  the  most  simple  in  expression ;  and,  turning  to  the  Northern 
Soil  of  Song,  Burns  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the  force,  beauty,  and  true 
poetry  of  imagery  and  words  the  humblest  and  most  unlettered  can  appreciate, 
admire,  and  adore. 

Let  us  be  understood :  the  defect  we  have  alluded  to  but  here  and  there 
mars  the  fair  proportions  of  Gerald  Massey's  muse.  In  general  the  com- 
positions before  us  command  our  warmest  approval  and  their  author  our 
warmest  good  wishes.  Eor  criticism  in  detail  we  have  not  space.  Here  are 
some  charming  lines  culled  from  the  '  Ballad  of  Babe  Chistabel' : 

Babe  Christabel  was  royally  born  ! 

For  when  the  earth  was  flusht  with  flowers, 
And  drencht  with  beauty  in  rainbow  showers, 

She  came  through  golden  gates  of  Morn. 
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No  chamber  arras-pictured  round, 

Where  sunbeams  golden  gorgeous  gloom, 

And  touch  its  glories  into  bloom, 
And  footsteps  fall  withouten  sound, 

Was  her  birth-place  that  merry  May-morn  ; 
No  gifts  were  heapt,  no  bells  were  rung, 
No  healths  were  crown 'd,  no  songs  were  sung, 

When  dear  Babe  Christabel  was  born  : 

But  Nature  on  the  darling  smiled, 

And  with  her  beauty's  blessing  crown'd  : 

Love  brooded  o'er  the  hallow'd  ground, 
And  there  were  Angels  with  the  Child  ! 

And  here,  from  the  same,  is  a  beautiful  dirge  on  the  death  of  the  beloved  : 

With  her  white  hands  claspt  she  sleepeth,  heart  is  husht,  and  lips  are  cold  ; 

Death  shrouds  up  her  heaven  of  beauty,  and  a  weary  way  I  go, 
Like  the  sheep  without  a  shepherd  on  the  wintry  norland  wold, 
With  the  face  of  Day  shut  out  by  blinding  snow. 

O'er  its  widow'd  nest  my  heart  sits  moaning  for  its  young  that 's  fled 

From  this  world  of  wail  and  weeping,  gone  to  join  her  starry  peers  ; 
And  my  light  of  life  's  o'ershadow'd  where  the  dear  one  lieth  dead, 
And  I  'm  crying  in  the  dark  with  many  fears. 

All  last  night-tide  she  seemed  near  me,  like  a  lost  beloved  bird, 
Beating  at  the  lattice  louder  than  the  sobbing  wind  and  rain ; 
And  I  call'd  across  the  night  with  tender  name  and  fondling  word  ; 
And  I  yearn'd  out  thro'  the  darkness,  all  in  vain. 

Heart  will  plead,  '  Eyes  cannot  see  her  :  they  are  blind  with  tears  of  pain' ; 

And  it  climbeth  up  and  straineth,  for  dear  life,  to  look  and  hark 
While  I  call  her  once  again  :  but  there  cometh  no  refrain, 
And  it  droppeth  down,  and  dieth  in  the  dark. 

We  must  add  this  stanza  : 

In  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares, 

Wre  rarely  know,  till  wilder' d  eyes 

See  white  wings  lessening  up  the  skies, 
Angels  were  with  us  unawares. 

And  these  lines  : 

O  Love  will  make  the  killing  crown  of  thorn 
Burst  into  blossom  on  the  martyr's  brow  ! 

From  the  Love  Lyrics  we  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  '  No  Jewel' d  Beauty 
is  my  Love,'  '  To  a  Beloved  One,'  and  'A  Chaunt.'  The  last-named  might 
have  been  written  by  Burns. 

The  political  pieces,  or  Songs  of  Freedom,  are  fine  spirit-stirring  out- 
pourings. We  may  specially  indicate  the  '  Song  of  the  Red  Republican,' 
'It  will  end  in  the  Right,'  the  'Martyrs  for  Hungary  and  Rome,'  the 
'Chivalry  of  Labour,'   'Eighteen  Hundrea  and  Fifty-Four,'  the  '  Cry  of  the 
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Peoples/  the  '  Men  of  Forty-Eight/  and  a  noble  ballad  written  on  the.  peca- 
sion  of  the  great  Hungarian's  arrival  in  this  country,  and  entitled  ( A  Welcome 
to  Louis  Kossuth.' 

And  now,  warmly  commending  this  little  volume,  we  take  leave  of  Gerald 
Massey,  with  the  sincere  wish  that  the  future  will  to  the  full  realize  his  c  hope,' 
and  'dream'-— 

I  hope  my  hope  and  dream  my  dream  that  life 

With  me  shall  yet  ring  out  melodious,  'twixt 

The  silences  of  heaven  and  the  grave. 


English  Democracy :  its  History  and  Principles.     By  J.  A.  Langford. Lon- 
don :  John  Chapman. 

Mr  Langford's  title  is  too  ambitious,  promises  too  much.  As  a  mere  sketch 
of  popular  progress,  this  work  is  well- written  and  may  be  pronounced  useful ; 
but  it  is  not  English  Democracy's  history.  Doubtless  we  may  have  'too 
much  of  a  good  thing' :  but  we  may  also  have  too  little — the  main  fault  of  Mr 
Langford's  book.  As  an  outline  of  general  facts  this  brochure  may  be  recom- 
mended to  youthful  politicians. 

Cobdenic  Policy  the  Internal  Enemy  of  England.     By  Alexander  Somerville. 
— London  :  H.  Hardwicke. 
Word-spinning  and  rigmarole  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  this  pamphlet, 
but  therewith  daylight  is  let  in  upon  some  of  the  dark  doings  of  the  principal 
Anti-Corn  Law  Leaguers.     We  are  told  how  Cobden  and  his  colleagues  tam- 
pered with  the  press ; — how  articles  and  letters  were  manufactured  by  the 
scribes  of  the  League,   signed   '  A  Westmoreland  Farmer/    '  A  Leicester 
Farmer/   '  A  Farmer  who  sells  his  corn  at  Newcastle/  &e.  insinuated  into 
agricultural  papers,  and  then  reprinted  and  circulated  as  genuine  farmer's 
letters  (!) ; — how  Mr  George  Wilson  chuckled  over  his  'management'  of  the 
Free  Trade  public,  and  then  ( accepted'  £10,000  from  his  dupes  as  a  testi- 
monial on  account  of  his  valuable  services  (!) ; — how,  under  the  rose,  the 
chief  Leaguers  were  in  the  habit  of  blackening  each  other ;— how  Cobden  and 
other  Leaguers  invited  the  author  to  blacken  Feargus  O'Connor  and  run  down 
the  Land  Company,  promising  him  pecuniary  reward,  and  then,  the  dirty  work 
done,  left  him  in  the  lurch  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  reflections  in  a 
debtors'  prison ; — how  Cobden,  though  rancorously  hating  O'Connor,  would 
'  shake  hands'  and  '  gloze'  with  him,  f  face  to  face,'  when  the  two  met  at  rail- 
way stations,  &c. ; — how  Cobden  wrote  to  Somerville  to  use  the  '  June  insur- 
rection' of  1848  as  a  e  peg'  on  which  to  hang — not  himself,  but— denunciation 
of  Louis  Blanc  and  the  French  Socialists  as  f  the  innocent  but  ignorant  authors 
of  the  tragedy'  !     All  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  before  us.     On  the  other  hand,  Somerville  has  happily  exposed  him- 
self as  having  been  the  willing  tool  of  unscrupulous  demagogues — flattered 
and  used  one  day,  the  next  abused  and  spurned  as  a  '  hired  writer'  and  hungry 
adventurer.     Furthermore,  the  public  may  learn  from  his  own  pen  how  Mr 
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Somerville  Las  been  at  all  times  on  the  look  out  for  jobs  approximating  to  the 
work  of  a  police-spy.  Having  been  for  years  a  trader  in  f  sedition/  his 
'mental  constitution'  now  '  sympathizes  with  a  reasoning  conservatism' :  we 
presume  he  has  assured  himself  of  Tory  patronage  henceforth.  In  1848,  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
National  Land  Company.  The  Chairman,  then  Judge  Advocate,  Mr  Hayter, 
afterwards  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  privately  conferred  with  Cob- 
den  and  Somerville,  two  notorious  enemies  to  the  company  and  its  projector, 
and  got  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  to  prepare  a  '  Summary  of  the  Land 
Scheme'  for  his  (Hayter's)  private  information ;  and  for  this  service  Hayter 
paid  Somerville  [from  the  public  funds  ?]  £25.  Last  year,  to  enable  him  to 
emigrate,  Somerville  obtained,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  a  grant  of  £100  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund.  He  pocketed  the 
money,  but  did  not  emigrate  !  Somerville  and  his  ex-patron,  Cobden,  are  a 
pretty  pair  :  '  like  master,  like  man.'  Somerville  says  the  flogging  he  got  when 
in  the  Scots  Greys  did  him  '  a  deal  of  good.'  We  beg  to  prescribe  him  another 
flogging,  believing  him  to  be  much  in  need  of  it.  A  dose  of  the  same  medicine 
administered  to  Cobden — doubtless  he  would  prefer  the  knout — would  very 
likely  do  him  '  a  deal  of  good.'  Both  to  Cobden — friend  of  Nicholas,  and  this 
contemptible  Somerville — libeller  of  Kossuth  and  ' red  rebels/  may  be  aptly 
applied  the  lines  of  Shakspere — 

'  Oh,  Heaven  !  that  such  companions  thou'dst  unfold, 

And  place  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip 

To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world  I ' 


Decimal  Calculator  and  Decimal  Coinage  Tables.  By  Robert  Mears.— London  : 
W.  J.  Adams,  "Fleet  Street. 
We  are  sorry  we  have  not  space  to  attempt  any  description  of  these  useful 
little  works,  which,  however,  we  the  less  regret  seeing  they  may  be  had  of  our 
.publishers  in  Newcastle  and  London  at  the  trifling  cost  of  6d.  each.  To  all 
interested  in  commercial  and  general  progress — and  who  are  not  ? — we  very 
cordially  commend  these  little  books  as  preeminently  calculated  to  impart 
information  of  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  description  in  relation  to  that 
decimal  reform  of  money,  weights,  and  measures  which  cannot  be  much  longer 
delayed. 

BOOKS   FOR   REVIEW. 

Lorenzo  Benoni :  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian. — Edinburgh  :  Constable. 

Price,  2s.  6d. 
Quinquenergia.     By  H.  S.  Sutton. — London  :  John  Chapman.     Price,  6s.  6d, 
Habit :  a  Lecture.     By  J.  B.  Gough. — London  :  Tweedie. 
The  Chronicles  of  Glossop.—Ry&e,  Cheshire  :  Willis  Knowles,  Market  Street. 
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VISIT  OF  GENEBAL  GAEIBALDI  TO  TYNESIDE. 

Just  as  the  last  Tribune  was  going  to  press,  this  noble  Italian  patriot  arrived  in  the 
Tyne  in  command  of  a  fine  American  vessel  of  above  one  thousand  tons  burthen — the 
Commonivealth.  Having  kindly  but  firmly  declined  any  public  demonstration — for,  like 
all  Heroes,  he  is  as  modest  as  he  is  brave — it  was  resolved,  at  a  numerously-attended 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  European  Freedom,  held  in  the  Exhibition  Room,  Nelson 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  March  28th,  to  present  him  with  an  address  of  welcome  and  sym- 
pathy, accompanied  with  a  Sword  and  Telescope,  to  be  purchased  by  a  penny  subscrip- 
tion. The  proposal  when  made  public  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  demands  for 
subscription- lists  coming  from  all  parts,  and  the  expressions  of  approval  and  sympathy 
being  warm  and  numerous! 

The  presentation  took  place  on  board  his  ship  at  Shields  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  the 
day  before  he  sailed.  The  following  gentlemen  attended  as  a  deputation  : — From  New- 
castle— Thomas  Pringle,  Martin  Jade,  Joseph  Cowen,  jun.  James  Watson,  James  Charl- 
ton, John  Kane,  Josiah  Thomas,  Angus  M'Leod,  "William  Newton,  William  Hedley; 
from  South  Shields — Robert  Sutherland,  Thomas  Hudson,  Sol :  Sutherland,  Robert 
Millar  ;  Constantine  Lekawski,  Polish  exile  ;  G.  Julian  Harney,  from  London.  J.  Pear- 
sou,  the  General's  broker,  also  accompanied  the  deputation. 

The  Sword,  made  by  Messrs.  Hceley  and  Son,  Birmingham,  was  a  handsome  weapon 
with  a  gold  hilt  on  which  this  inscription  was  engraved  : — '  Presented  to  General  Gari- 
baldi by  the  People  of  Tyneside,  friends  of  European  Freedom.  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
April,  1854.'  The  Telescope — an  excellent  and  elegant  article  made  by  Mr  John 
English,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle — bore  the  same  inscription. 

The  deputation  being  introduced  by  Joseph  Cowen,  jun.  he  said — 

General  ! — We  are  a  deputation  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  European 
Freedom  in  Newcastle  to  express  to  you  the  gratification  we  have  experienced  at  seeing 
you  amongst  us,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  profound  sympathy  for  that  noble  cause  with 
which  you  have  cast  the  fortunes  of  your  life. 

It  is  as  distasteful  for  us  to  indulge  in  any  complimentary  apologies  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
for  you  to  listen  to  them,  yet  we  feel  it  necessary  to  offer  a  word  or  two  in  explanation 
of  our  proceedings.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  you  were  to  visit  the  Tyne,  an 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  desire  was  expressed  by  those  who  sympathize  with  the  heroic 
struggles  of  your  countrymen  for  their  nationality  and  independence  to  give  you  a  wel- 
come worthy  of  your  great  and  well-won  reputation  as  a  soldier  of  freedom,  and  befitting 
this  important  district  to  offer.  Your  modesty  would  not  permit  you  to  accept  such  a 
demonstration. 

We  could  well  understand  your  personal  dislike  to  such  a  display,  yet  we  would  have 
rejoiced  at  having  had  such  an  opportunity  as  the  occasion  would  have  afforded  of  urging 
our  Government  to  regard  the  insurgent  Peoples  and  not  the  absolutist  and  reactionary 
potentates  of  Europe  as  their  most  legitimate  and  faithful  allies  in  the  coming  conflict, 
and  of  demonstrating  to  these  said  sovereigns  the  little  regard  entertained  by  Englishmen 
for  their  characters  and  calling  ;  yet  we  felt  that  in  such  a  matter  you  were  first  and  alone 
to  be  consulted,  and  at  your  request  the  proposition  was  abandoned.  But,  being  unwill- 
ing to  permit  you  to  leave  without  some  memorial  of  your  visit,  we  have  chosen  this  private 
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au  J  more  acceptable,  but  we  trust  no  less  significant,  mode  of  expressing  to  you  the  deep 
and  earnest  sympathy  entertained  by  the  people  of  Tyneside  for  your  country  and  cause. 
1  "We  beg  to  assure  you,  General,  that  we  are  not  here  as  vulgar  lionizers.  We  address 
you  thus,  not  merely  because  by  your  genius  and  corn-age  you  have  earned  for  yourself 
such  a  glorious  place  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  world's  worthies,  but  also  because  we  are 
political  confederates.  With  the  thoughtless  crowd,  who  are  always  ready  to  shouj  at  the 
heels  of  any  titled  pretender  who  may  enjoy  a  transitory  popularity,  we  have  no  connec- 
tion, and  for  such  men  we  have  no  esteem.  Simply,  but  in  true  sincerity — as  Republicans 
to  a  Republican — we  thus  greet  you  : — 

ADDRESS    FROM   THE    FRIENDS    OF   EUROPEAN   FREEDOM    IN    NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

TO    GENERAL    GARIBALDI. 

General ! — Your  presence  in  Newcastle  affords  us  occasion  for  a  pleasure  and  a  duty. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  us  to  welcome  to  our  town  the  glorious  defender  of  the 
Eternal  City,  the  Italian  patriot  and  hero,  the  friend  and  worthy  helpmate  of  Mazzini 
in  the  holy  work  of  Italian  emancipation.  We  do  welcome  you  right  heartily.  And  in 
offering  you  with  this  welcome  the  assurance  of  our  most  profound  respect,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  conferring  any  honour  upon  you.  We  are  honoured  by  your  permitting 
us  to  greet  you.  The  hero  always  honours  the  place  of  his  sojourn.  Neither  do  we 
care,  by  any  enumeration  of  your  gallant  deeds,  to  justify  our  estimate  of  your  worth. 
Your  life  and  character  are  well  known  to  Europe,  and  the  mere  name  of  Garibaldi  is 
sufficient  passport  to  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  undying  praise  of 
History. 

.  Your  example  also  may  keep  us  in  mind  of  our  duty  :  the  never-ceasing  duty  of  at 
least  encouraging  by  sympathetic  words,  if  we  can  not  help  by  deeds,  all  who,  like  your- 
self and  your  compatriots,  are  nobly  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  the  Right.  We 
pray  you  to  believe  that  the  heart  of  England  is  with  your  Italy.  We  of  Newcastle  - 
on-Tyne  may  take  upon  us  to  say  so  much.  Whatever  bargains  may  be  made  by 
Cabinets,  whatever  may  be  the  unhappy  complications  of  diplomacy,  whatever  may  be 
our  popular  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs,  the  people  of  England  can  never  willingly  be  a 
party  to  any  policy  which  would  sacrificG  the  Italian  Nation  to  imperial  or  kingly 
interests.     We  would  not  so  give  the  lie  to  our  own  worship  of  freedom. 

You,  General '  have  not  to  be  told  that  even  a  people  which  is  free  from  foreign  mastery 
may  yet  not  be  so  much  its  own  master  as  to  always  rule  its  course  in  the  way  its  feelings 
and  its  conscience  point.  Yet  be  sure  of  this  :  England  hopes  for  Italian  Independence. 
England  yet  may  help  it,  when  our  hope  ripens  into  earnest  will.  And  when  they  who 
drive  out  the  Austrian  build  up  again  a  Republican  Capitol  upon  the  Seven  Hills,  the 
heirs  of  Milton  and  Cromwell  will  not  be  the  last  to  say,  even  from  their  deepest  heart, 
God  speed  your  work  ! 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  April,  1854.  JoS :  CoWEN>  JuN"  Chairman. 

•  General ! — Along  with  this  address  I  have  to  ask  you  to  receive  this  Sword  and  this 
Telescope.  The  intrinsic  value  of  these  articles  is  but  small,  and  to  a  Republican  Chief- 
tain who  is  accustomed  to  animate  his  compatriots  by  deeds  of  personal  prowess,  such  a 
sword  may  be  more  ornamental  than  useful.  But,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  purchased 
by  the  pennies  of  some  hundreds  of  working  men,  contributed  not  only  voluntarily  but 
with  enthusiasm,  and  that  each  penny  represents  a  heart  which  beats  true  to  European  Free- 
dom, it  will  not,  I  think,  be  unworthy  of  your  acceptance  and  preservation.  We  are  not 
versed  in  the  polite  phraseology  of  diplomacy  ;  of  the  refined  conventionalisms  of  courts 
we  are  ignorant ;  representatives  of  the  people,  we  have  no  costly  presents  to  offer  for 
your  acceptance  ;  but  with  that  simplicity  which  best  befits  Republicans  we  ask  you  to 
receive  as  a  token  of  our  esteem  the  articles  before  us.' 

The  General,  who  was  much  moved  by  this  spontaneous  expression  of  good-will, 
replied  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  am  very  weak  in  the  English  language,  and  can  but  imperfectly  ex- 
press my  acknowledgments  for  your  over  great  kindness.     You  honour  me  beyond  my 
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deserts.  My  services  are  not  worthy  of  all  the  favour  you  have  shown  me.  You  more 
than  reward  me  for  any  sacrifices  I  may  have  made  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

One  of  the  people — a  workman  like  yourselves — I  value  very  highly  these  expressions 
of  your  esteem — the  more  so  because  you  testify  thereby  your  sympathy  for  my  poor, 
oppressed,  and  down-trodden  country.  Speaking  in  a  strange  tongue,  I  feel  most  pain- 
fully my  inability  to  thank  you  in  terms  sufficiently  warm. 

The  future  will  alone  show  how  soon  it  will  be  before  I  am  called  on  to  unsheathe  the 
noble  gift  I  have  just  received,  and  again  battle  in  behalf  of  that  which  lies  nearest  my 
heart — the  freedom  of  my  native  land.  But  be  sure  of  this  :  Italy  will  one  day  be  a 
nation,  and  its  free  citizens  will  know  how  to  acknowledge  all  the  kindness  shown  her 
exiled  sons  in  the  days  of  their  darkest  troubles. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  say  more,  but  my  bad  English  prevents  me.  You  can  appreciate 
my  feelings  and  understand  my  hesitation.  Again  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  of  hearts, 
and  be  confident  of  this — that  whatever  vicissitudes  of  fortune  I  may  hereafter  pass 
through,  this  handsome  sword  shall  never  be  drawn  by  me  except  in  the  cause  of  liberty/ 

The  Address  was  beautifully  engrossed  on  parchment  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co., 
of  the  Arcade,  Newcastle. 

After  an  interesting  conversation  on  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  the 
hopes  of  Italy  and  the  other  enslaved  nations  of  the  Continent,  Mr  Cowen  proposed  the 
health  of  '  General  Garibaldi,  and  may  the  next  time  he  visits  the  Tyne  be  a^  the  citizen 
of  an  united  Italian  Republic,'  Mr  Lekawski  adding  that  he  hoped  the  next  time  he  met 
him  would  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  not  the  Tyne — a  wish  which  the  General 
very  warmly  reciprocated.  Mr  Harney  proposed  in  fitting  terms  the  health  of  c  Joseph 
Mazzini,  the  illustrious  compatriot  of  Garibaldi,'  which  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  deputation  then  surveyed  the  vessel,  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with  the  patriot 
crew,  and,  after  bidding  the  noble  captain  an  affectionate  farewell,  left  for  South  Shields, 
three  hearty  cheers  being  given  for  Garibaldi  and  the  good  ship  Commonwealth  as  the 
boat  passed  under  her  bows. 

The  Commomvealth  is  a  fine  clipper  vessel,  and  rides  the  water  grandly,  with  1,000 
tons  on  board.  She  is  loaded  with  coals  and  bound  for  Genoa.  Although  fitted  for  the 
merchant  service,  she  is  capable  of  rougher  work  should  circumstances  require  it.  She 
sails  under  the  American  flag  and  hails  from  New  York,  but  her  owners  are  Italians.  The 
crew  are  all  exiles — most  of  them  Italians  who  have  fought  under  Garibaldi  in  Rome  and 
Monte  Video.  All  are  intelligent  and  well-educated  men,  and  many  of  them  of  '  noble 
families.'  Though  they  sail  under  the  star-spangled  banner,  none  are  American  citizens. 
They  cannot  surrender  their  nationality  and  forswear  their  allegiance  to  their  father^ 
land.  Some  day  they  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  patriot  legion.  Headed  by  their  heroic 
chieftain,  may  they  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  measuring  swords  with  the  heartless 
oppressors  of  their  country  !  Garibaldi's  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  are  at 
Genoa.  If  the  Liberal  (?)  Government  of  Piedmont  will  permit  him,  he  will  see  them 
when  he  reaches  there.  He  has  not  done  so  since  the  siege  of  Rome-.  Since  then  they 
have  lost  their  noble  mother,  and  their  glorious  father  has  circumnavigated  the  globe 
and  won  for  himself  immortal  renown  !  The  hopes  of  Italy  centre  in  him,  and  the 
blessings  of  every  true  friend  of  freedom  follow  his  footsteps  ! 

The  accompanying  letter  was  written  just  as  the  vessel  left  the  Tyne  : — 

Ship  Commonwealth,  Tynemouth,  April  12th,  1854. 
My  dear  Cowen, — The  generous,  manifestation  of  sympathy  with  which  I  have  been 
honoured  by  you  and  your  fellow- citizens  is  of  itself  more  than  sufficient  to  recompence 
a  life  of  the  greatest  merit. 

'  Bom  and  educated,  as  I  have  been,  in  the  cause  of  Humanity,  my  heart  is  entirely 
devoted  to  liberty— universal  liberty — national  and  world-  wide — '  or  a  e  sempre'  (now 
and  for  ever). 
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England  is  a  great  and  powerful  Nation — independent  of  auxiliary  aid — foremost  in 
human  progress — enemy  to  despotism — the  only  safe  refuge  of  the  exile — friend  of  the 
oppressed  ;  hut  if  ever  England,  your  native  country,  should  be  so  circumstanced  as  to 
require  the  help  of  an  ally,  cursed  he  that  Italian  who  would  not  step  forward  with  me 
in  her  defence. 

Your  Government  has  given  the  Autocrat  a  check  and  the  Austrians  a  lesson.  The 
despots  of  Europe  are  against  you  in  consequence.  Should  England  at  any  time  in  a 
j  ust  cause  need  my  arm,  I  am  ready  to  unsheathe  in  her  defence  the  noble  and  splendid 
sword  received  at  your  hands. 

Be  the  interpreter  of  my  gratitude  to  your  good  and  generous  countrymen. 

I  regret,  deeply  regret,  to  leave  without  again  grasping  hands  with  you. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  but  not  adieu  !     Make  room  for  me  in  your  heart. 

Your's  always  and  everywhere, 
Jos  :  Cowreu,  jun.  Blaydon  Burn.  G.  Garibaldi. 

P.S.  At  Rio  de  la  Plata  I  fought  in  favour  of  the  English  against  the  tyrant  Rosas. 


STOCKTON  AND  MIDDEESBBO'-ON-TEES: 

THE    CRADLE    OF   THE   RAILWAY   SYSTEM. 


Everything  has  had  a  beginning.  That  gigantic  revolutionist,  the  railway  system, 
had  an  infancy  and  non-age, — and  not  long  ago  either.  Railway  trains  did  not  rush 
into  sixty  miles  an  hour  express  speed  in  a  week,  neither  wrere  England  and  Scotland 
intersected  with  lines  of  railways  in  a  month.  Railways,  like  everything  else,  had  to 
(  first  creep  and  then  go.' 

Great  cities  have  disputed  and  quarreled  for  the  honour  of  some  great  name  after  it 
has  made  itself  immortal.  But  not  until  its  noble  possessor,  neglected  and  forgotton 
while  making  it,  had  finished  his  fight  and  sunk  corporially  into  eternal  rest.  George 
Stephenson,  the  Tyneside  pitman  and  mechanist,  the  creator  and  father  of  the  railway 
system,  however,  had  no  such  fate.  Erom  the  first  his  honest  neighbours  at  Wylam 
and  Killingworth  appreciated  his  genius,  and,  when  the  time  came  to  exercise  it  upon 
a  larger  field  of  action,  more  influential  friends  were  ready  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand. 
Waggon-ways  for  the  conveyance  of  coals  from  the  pits  to  the  waterside  had  been  in  ex- 
istence many  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  '  Geordie  Steenie'  had  built  a  locomotive 
and  was  running  it  on  the  Killingworth  waggon-way,  but  no  great  effort  had  been  made 
to  form  what  might  be  properly  called  a  railway  until  1821,  when  Edward  Pease,  of 
Darlington,  a  venerable  patriarch  now  about  eighty-five  years  of  age,  a  man  all  through 
life  of  great  energy  and  enterprize,  had  the  sagacity  to  appreciate  Stephenson's  great 
ideas  with  regard  to  railways,  and,  assisted  by  men  as  sagacious  as  himself,  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  was  formed.  The  first  plate  of  this  railway  was  laid  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  1822.  We  all, know  what  the  banks  of  the  Tees  and  the  vale  of  the 
Wear  are  now  :  districts  teeming  with  industry  and  energy.  What  were  they  in  1822  ? 
In  1822,  Middlesbro'  consisted  of  a  solitary  hamlet  in  the  midst  of  salt  marshes  and 
grazing  cattle.  But,  as  if  new  places  were  not  new  places,  but  were  after  all  but  ancient 
communities  awakening  out  of  the  long  sleep  of  centuries,  history  and  tradition  tell  us 
that  the  town  of  Middlesbro'-on-Tees  is  built  upon  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  town,  and 
that  in  Roman  Catholic  times  the  Monks  of  St  Peter  and  St  Hilda  of  Whitby  had  a 
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religious  house  there.     Those  old  religious  houses  were  the  only  places  in  feudal  times 
where  intellect  and  literature  could  find  a  home      Don't  let  us  forget  that.     In  1822, 
coaches  ran  three  times  a  week  between  Stockton  and  Darlington  ;  and  the  merchants  of 
Stockton  and  the  manufacturers  of  Darlington  paid  as  much  per  ton  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  between  those  two  places  by  heavy  waggons  as  it  now  costs  their  sons  when  an 
equal  weight  of  goods  is  brought  from  London  by  rail  and  delivered  in  their  warehouses. 
There  was  very  little  communication  between  the  Auckland  districts  and  the  Eastern 
towns  except  by  pack-horses,  carriers'  carts,  and  cadgers.     Stanhope,  Frost erley,  and  the 
Wear  Valley,  were  '  far  distant,'  and  the  coal  was  brought  over  the  hills  by  long  strings 
of  ponies  for  delivery  at  the  seaports.    The  Stockton  and  Darlington  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  -  Quaker's  Railway'  was  opened  in  1825  ;   and,  though  old  ladies  of  both  sexes  put 
off  their  spectacles  and  prepared  to  bid  the  old  world  good  night,  as  after  this  they  said 
it  must  be  coming  to  an  end,  and  poets,  in  their  grand  dreams  of  the  future,  saw  in  it 
the  first  footprint  in  a  glorious  march  of  civilization,  it  was  an  humble  affair  after  all. 
The  line,  a  single  one,  was  made  from  Stockton  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Witton.     Coals 
were  drawn  down  to  the  shipping  places  at  Stockton  by  incline  and  locomotive,  and  the 
passenger  carriages  between  Stockton  and  Darlington  were  drawn  by  horses.     The  rail- 
way, however,  was  opened  out  to  Middlesbro'  in  1830.     The  docks  at  that  place  were 
finished  in  1842.     An  immense  tunnel  was  driven  under  Shildon,  at  a  cost  of  £100,000, 
and  the  district  to  the  west  of  that  place  was  opened  out  to  locomotive  traffic.    Collieries 
and  colliery  villages  sprung  into  existence  as  if  by  magic.     The  Wear  Valley  Railway 
was  projected  and  executed  ;   the  Stockton  and  Darlington  now  extends  to  Frosterley 
amongst  the  hills  in  the  West,   Corkfield  and  Haggerleases  in  the  South-West,  Cold- 
Rowley,  joining  the  Wear  and  Derwent,  in  the  North- West ;   and  the  same  proprietors 
run  their  trains  to  Redcar  in  the  East,  Guisbro'  and  the  Vale  of  Cleveland  in  the  South- 
East,  and  in  two  years  time  the  Barnard  Castle  and  Darlington  Railway  will  spring  from 
the  old  Stockton  and  Darlington.     Thus  within  a  period  as  brief  as  the  life  of  a  very 
young  man,  in  our  district,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  intellects  of  two  or  three  men, 
Middlesbro',  Shildon,  and  innumerable  communities  have  come  into  existence  ;  pits,  coke 
ovens,  the  puff  and  snort  of  the  steam  engine  are  everywhere  in  the  great  coal-field  of 
South  Durham  ;  and  the  humble  district  of  1 822  is  now  possessed  of  some  hundreds  of 
miles  of  railway,  eighty  locomotives,  and  10,000  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  coals, 
coke,  and  other  merchandize,   distributing  the  mineral  wealth  not  by  vessels  sailing  over 
the  bosom  of  the  great  deep,  but  by  railways  to  the  remotest  parts  of  England  :  for  the 
railway  coke-trade  of  South  Durham  is  the  largest  in  Great  Britain. 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  features  of  the  great  railway  system 
of  South  Durham  as  connecting  the  westernmost  with  the  easternment  sections  of  that 
division  of  the  county,  we  will  now  take  a  quiet  stroll  through  Stockton  and  Middlesbro', 
to  which  we  paid  a  hasty  visit  on  a  bright  day  in  the  month  of  April.  Stockton  is  a 
pretty  town,  with  a  noble  High- street,  substantial  merchants,  and  a  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration, the  latter,  if  we  must  believe  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  with  regard  to 
their  discussions  concerning  their  robes,  thinking  no  small  beer  of  themselves.  A  large 
market  is  held  in  Stockton  weekly  for  the  sale  of  butter,  eggs,  corn,  and  other  produce. 
The  Stoektonians  are  great  millers,  and  you  meet  them  and  their  men  in  every  direction. 

There  is  plenty  of  fine  sweet  air  in  the  high  streets,  and,  what  is  so  pretty  in  an  old 
town,  almost  elbowing  the  jaunty  new  shops,  you  observe  quiet-looking  old  houses,  with 
pleasant  gardens  about  them  and  fine  old  fruit  trees  hanging  about  their  gables,  all  white 
with  blossom  when  we  saw  them.  The  old  Church  is  built  of  brick,  which  makes  it  look 
ugly,  and  the  church-yard  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town.    There  is  a  very  good  Mechanics' 
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Institution,   and  no  Uck  of  booksellers'  shops,  of  which  we  counted  half-a-dozen.     Our 

i.  i ■■.-!!  i   aloft  cheap  periodicals  than  any  other  bookseller  in  the  North 

in  I  town  of  the  size  of  Stockton.     There  is  a  Board  of  Health  in  the  borough,  and  by 

a  a  very  aiarnnrig  .-it'iek  of  cholera  was  prevented  extending  last  autumn. 

The  lower  part  of  Stockton,  like  the  lower  part  of  most  towns,  more  especially  in  those 

•ids  bordering  on  the  river,  are  very  dirty. 

We  paid  our  sixpence  at  the  Stockton  Station,  and  took  our  ticket  for  Middlesbro', 
with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  curiosity.  Middlesbro',  in  1830  a  place  with  a  solitary 
farm-house,  now  a  town  with  12,000  inhabitants  :  what  can  it  be  like  ?  The  train  runs 
by  the  side  of  the  salt  marshes,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  after  leaving  Stockton  we  were 
at  our  destination.  Middlesbro'  Station  is  a  very  handsome-looking  edifice  ;  there  is  a 
large  inn  adjoining,  and  as  the  passenger  turns  out  of  the  station  the  town  opens  before 
him.  There  is  plenty  of  smoke,  a  great  noise,  a  hammering  and  a  clattering  of  large 
iron  hammers.  Away  to  the  lockwood  you  observe  a  long  line  of  coal  straiths  and  a 
row  of  vessels  all  grouped  together  in  the  dock  ;  further  east  you  notice  blast-furnaces 
belching  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  to  the  east  and  south-east  are  the  noble  range  of 
Yorkshire  hills,  which  attract  your  eyes  like  the  influence  of  a  mesmcrizer,  as,  whether 
you  wander  through  the  town  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  you  turn  to  gaze  upon  them.. 

A  little  house  in  the  town  has  the  following  inscription  : — :  Erected  by  Mr  George 
Chapman,  April,  1830,  being  the  first  house  in  the  new  town  of  Middlesbro'-on-Tees.' 
We  are  informed  by  White's  Gazeteer  of  Yorkshire  that,  until  1829,  '  Middlesbro'  had 
only  about  forty  inhabitants.'  We  further  learn  that,  in  1831,  the  population  amounted 
to  2,350  ;  in  1841,  to  5,423—2,897  males,  2,526  females  ;  in  1851,  to  7,431  ;  and,  by 
a  recent  enumeration  this  year,  to  11,034.  In  1546,  the  site  of  the  town,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Monks,  was  granted  to  Thomas  Reave,  and  the  estate  subsequently 
passed  into  the  possession  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Chilton.  In  1829,  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Railway  Company  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  them 
to  extend  their  railway  to  the  River  Tees  near  Middlesbro'.  A  portion  of  the  land  was 
therefore  purchased  from  Mr  Thomas  Hustler,  upon  which  straiths  were  built,  and  the 
shipment  of  coal  in  a  short  time  increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  1830,  Mr  Thos. 
Richardson,  Mr  Joseph  Pease,  jun.  and  three  other  gentlemen  purchased  the  Middles- 
bro' estate  of  Mr  William  Chilton,  and  a  good  bargain  it  is  stated  old  Thomas  Richard- 
son made  of  it.  You  never  catch  a  Quaker  or  a  weazel  asleep  !  The  only  residence 
upon  the  estate  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  was,  as  before  said,  a  farm-house.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  estate  laid  out  the  plan  of  the  present  town,  and  sold  freeholds  for  houses 
and  shops  ;  and  a  thriving  population  has  sprung  up  on  it  with  unparalleled  rapidity. 
In  1842,  the  coal  trade  having  very  largely  increased,  a  dock,  having  a  nine-acre  water 
surface,  with  an  entrance  lock  132  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  the  depth  in  the  sill 
averaging  about  18  feet  spring  tides  and  15  feet  neap  tides,  was  completed.  A  canal 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  leads  from  the  mid  channel  of  the  Tees  to  it.  It 
seems  that  the  owners  of  the  estate,  in  disposing  of  the  freehold  for  building  sites,  only 
specified  that  the  streets  should  be  made  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  they  are  ample  and 
wide  enough.  But,  as  every  one  in  building  his  house  was  his  own  master,  and  evidently 
his  own  architect  also,  the  streets  look  more  picturesque  than  elegant ;  no  one  can  com- 
plain of  a  dull  uniformity,  as  the  houses  are  in  every  style  known  and  unknown  to  art ; 
and,  with  the  independence  of  freeholders,  the  buildings  seem  placed  in  every  position 
except  the  right  ones.  The  main  streets  of  Middlesbro'  are  named  East,  West,  North, 
and  South,  and  converge  in  a  fine  open  space  used  as  a  market-place,  which  contains  a 
substantially-built  Town  Hall,  a  rather  handsome  Church,  and  a  large  Wesleyan  Chapel. 
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There  are  also  Independent,  Wesleyan  Association,  Wesleyan  Reform,  Primitive  Methodist, 
and  Catholic  Chapels  in  the  town.  The  most  pretentious-looking  building  in  the  place  is 
a  large  stone  edifice  upon  the  quay  named  the  Exchange,  hut  somehow  it  appears  to  he 
falling  into  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  worst  features  of  the  town,  however,  seem  to 
be  the  crowding  together  of  houses  occupied  by  the  working  classes  into  narrow  alleys 
and  confined  yards  ;  too  many  public  houses  ;  and  the  want  of  a  good  beach,  or  open  space 
for  the  children  to  desport  on,  and  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  working  classes  after 
the  labours  the  day, 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  town,  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  established  iron 
works  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and  to  those  enterprising  and  intelligent  gentlemen  it  is 
indebted  more  than  to  any  one  else  for  its  rapid  progress  during  the  past  three  years. 
Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan,  when  they  commenced  business  in  this  neighbourhood, 
opened  blast  furnaces  for  smelting  iron,  both  at  Middlesbro'  and  at  Witton  Park.  They 
imported  their  iron  stone  from  Scotland  and  from  the  hill  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitby — a  very  expensive  process.  As  we  have  mentioned,  Cleveland  Hills,  Easton 
Nab,  Roseberry  Topping,  &c.  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Middlesbro'.  The  common  people 
had  a  tradition  that  the  old  Monks  wrought  iron  stone  in  these  hills,  and  those  gentle- 
men, having  sense  enough  not  to  despise  '  old  wives'  stories,'  which  have  often  more  in 
them  '  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  Horatio,'  investigated  for  themselves,  and 
took  a  good  long  lease  of  some  of  those  old  hills  to  work  the  iron.  The  hills  are  filled 
with  iron  stone  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  people  of  Middlesbro'  have  found  that  they 
have  diggings  near  their  door  more  valuable  than  the  far-off  fields  of  Australia.  The 
iron  stone  is  now  extensively  wrought  by  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  at  Easton  Nab  ; 
the  Derwent  Inn  Company  and  several  other  proprietors  have  also  opened  large  mines. 
The  population  about  the  hills  is  increasing  daily,  and  Middlesbro'  market-place  is  filled 
on  a  Saturday  night  with  working  men  and  their  wives  who  are  brought  in  in  trainfuls 
from  those  places  to  lay  out  their  earnings.  The  Derwent  Inn  Company  alone  send  off 
about  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  stone  wTeekly  their  works  near  Shotley  Bridge — a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  by  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.  The  enumeration  of  the 
following  large  works  in  the  town  of  Middlesbro'  will  convey  an  idea  of  its  rising  character 
and  industrial  energy.  The  iron  works,  blast  furnaces,  and  rolling  mills  of  Messrs. 
Bolckow  and  Vaughan  give  employment  to  about  one  thousand  men,  and  the  fortnight's 
pay  for  those  employed  in  the  works  in  the  town  alone  is  about  £3,000.  Messrs.  Gilks, 
Wilson,  and  Co.  have  large  works  for  the  making  of  railway  chairs,  building  railway 
engines,  &c.  Messrs.  Bell,  Brothers,  and  Messrs.  Snowden  and  Hopkins,  iron  manufac- 
turers, have  large  iron  works  and  blast  furnaces  at  Cargo  Meet.  Earthenware  factory, 
patent  fuel  factory,  and  two  ship-building  yards  comprise  the  four  principal  manufactories. 
There  is  also  a  large  shipping  and  railway  population,  and  altogether  the  work-people 
are  as  mixed  and  as  curious  as  has  been  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  town. 

There  is  plenty  of  employment  and  good  wages  for  every  one ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
hear  that  too  many  of  the  work-people,  more  especially  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  let  slip 
their  opportunity,  and,  instead  of  their  surplus  industry  finding  its  way  into  the  Savings' 
Bank  or  Building  Society,  high  wages  are  to  them  synonymous  with  hard  drinking, 
'jolly  rows,'  and  a  lodging  in  a  police  cell.  '  More's  the  pity.'  However,  Middlesbro' 
is  not  behind  other  towns.  It  has  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  News  Room,  and  Library,  with 
lectures  and  classes  in  the  winter,  and  four  hundred  members.  There  is  a  very  excellent 
Temperance  Society,  and  we  were  happy  to  hear  that  the  leaders  of  the  Temperance 
movement  are  ihe  acting  men  in  the  Mechanics'.  There  is  also  a  Young  Mens'  Society, 
a  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and  a  Debating  Society,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr  Cook, 
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the  landlord  of  the  Temperance  Hotel  in  Albert  Street,  keep3  as  comfortable  a  house  as 
ever  we  stayed  in.  And  it  is  not  a  bad  sign  when  a  temperance  house  is  well  supported 
In  a  town.  The  religious  denominations  of  the  town  keep  two  missionaries  to  visit  the 
poor  ;  and,  while  walking  through  the  streets,  we  noticed  a  large  placard  announcing 
*  The  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Benevolent  Society.  Recitations,  songs,  and  speeches.  The 
public  admitted  free.'  What  can  that  mean,  we  inquired  ?  We  got  a  satisfactory 
answer.  A  while  ago  some  one  took  it  into  his  head  that  people  had  something  else  to 
do  in  a  community  beside  eating,  drinking,  working,  sleeping,  and  making  speeches,  and 
so  this  Benevolent  Society  was  got  up.  A  tea  party  was  held  ;  money  was  contributed  ; 
and  four  men  and  two  women  were  appointed  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  dwellings  and 
afford  relief  in  food  and  clothing  to  those  too  retiring  to  go  to  the  parish,  to  see  that  the 
poor  belonging  to  the  parish  were  well  attended  to,  and  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden 
death  to  look  to  the  necessities  of  the  widows  and  orphans.  We  understand  that  the 
visitors  have  done  their  work  well ;  and,  thank  God  !  there  is  a  blessing  upon  the  hand 
that  giveth  which  maketh  rich.  The  society  is  in  sufficiently  good  funds  this  year,  so  that 
it  does  not  require  a  tea  party.  Well  done,  good  men  and  women  of  Middlesbro',  and 
may  the  blessings  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  be  with  you  !  There  are  likewise 
two  Building  Societies  in  the  town,  having  seven  hundred  members.  Another  excellent 
association  is  the  Cleveland  Temperance  League.  It  is  supported  by  nearly  all  the 
large  manufacturers  and  proprietors  of  iron  stone  works  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  an  agent  of  the  British  Temperance  Association,  Mr  Addleshaw,  is  now  employed 
in  visiting  all  the  outlying  districts,  preaching  temperance  and  morality.  Lady  Zetland, 
who  we  are  informed  is  a  teetotaller  and  vegetarian,  is  a  handsome  contributor. 

Middlesbro'  is  now  incorporated  under  the  Municipal  Act,  and  Mr  Bolckow  is  the 
first  Mayor.  The  authorities  of  the  town  are  applying  for  the  Public  Health  Act — a 
very  sensible  course,  for  the  town  is  in  much  need  of  sewerage  and  good  pavement. 

Reader  !  it  is  now  ten  minutes  to  six,  p.m.,  and  we  have  a  long  way  to  travel  before 
we  reach  c  Cannie  Newcastle.'  We  have  given  you  what  information  we  gathered  in  our 
day's  ramble  amongst  all  manner  and  condition  of  men.  We  have  '  nothing  extenuated 
or  aught  set  down  in  malice.'  We  wish  Middlesbro'  well,  It  is  a  glorious  young- 
town.  To  the  brave  fellows  who  are  battling  to  make  the  town  better  and  wiser  we 
say  God  speed  !  *  Whoever  is  not  hammer  must  be  stithy'  in  this  world,  and  it  is  better 
to  beat  vice  and  ignorance  than  to  be  beaten  by  them. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time  ! 

And  we  do  not  need  a  large  platform  to  do  that.  '  Whatsoever  ye  do  to  the  least  of 
these  my  little  ones,'  the  great  teacher  says,  '  ye  do  it  unto  me.'  Excelsior  then  ! — and 
may  the  poor  fellows  who  work  like  horses  and  spend  their  money  like  asses,  and  who 
•Ornish  a  melancholy  role  in  the  police -sheets  of  Middlesbro'  feel  yoiuy  influence,  and  be 
made  men ! 
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BY   W.   J.   LINTON. 


weary  traveler  asks  for  hospitality.  "  What  countryman  are  you  ?" 
say  they.  "lama  Pole."  During  the  last  century  he  would  have 
said,  or  endeavoured  to  make  it  understood,  that  he  was  a  noble  Pole. 
That  is  useless  now,  all  the  Poles  are  noble  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

c  So  glorious  have  been  the  Polish  Emigrations,  its  legions,  its  martyrs,  that 
the  whole  of  Poland  is  thereby  ennobled.  Russia  unknowingly  has  conferred 
the  order  of  knighthood  on  the  whole  nation.5 

{ Some  envoys  of  Poland,  being  at  Rome,  asked  of  the  Pope  some  relics  to 
make  a  present  of  them  to  their  churches.  They  got  this  answer  from  him : 
"  Poor  folk  !  why  do  you  come  here  to  ask  for  relics  ?  .  .  Have  you  then 
forgotten  the  old  song  of  your  land — 0  Poles  !  Poles  !  open  where  you  will  the 
earth  of  Poland,  take  of  it  all  you  can, — everywhere  is  martyr  dust." '  * 

Heroes  and  martyrs  !  A  whole  nation  wanders  over  the  earth,  to  teach  the 
worth  of  nationality,  the  real  dignity  of  patriotism. 

Eifteen  years  in  prison  for  daring  to  love  his  country,  the  father  escapes  to 
seek  the  battle-field,  where  for  the  first  time  he  meets  his  son  :  the  boy  and  the 
grey-headed  sire  borne  on  one  litter  to  their  bloody  grave. b  It  is  the  type  of 
Polish  devotedness. 

Erom  birth  to  death,  past  captivity,  through  exile,  and  on  the  rack,  the 
Polish  spirit  has  never  blenched.  Mothers  teach  their  babes  to  lisp  a  prayer 
for  their  country's  vengeance.  Martyr  after  martyr,  martyr  host  close  follow- 
ing host,  steps  boldly  through  the  battle  smoke  or  climbs  the  scaffold  ladder  to 
say  before  God  that  Poland  liveth  yet,  awaiting  God's  redemption.  Erom 
Kosciusko  to  Konarski,  from  Konarski  to  Darasz,  one  unbroken  series  of 
saintly  names,  numerous  as  the  stars,  shines  in  the  highest  heaven  of  history, 
lighting  the  night  of  Polish  exile. 

One  and  all,  their  lives  have  been  given  for  Poland's  nationality,  their  blood 
poured  out  for  that.  And  their  glory  hangs  over  Poland,  a  constellated  splen- 
dour announcing  that  the  redeeming  draweth  nigh ;  and  the  blood  poured  on 
and  for  Poland  has  so  fertilized  the  soil  that  patriotic  devotion  has  become  the 
common  Polish  growth.  ■ 

And  now  Russia  is  at  war.  The  great  enemy  with  one  hand  occupied, 
Poland  will  not  lose  her  opportunity.    It  is  the  opportunity  she  has  expected. 

a  Michelet's  Poland  and  Russia. 

b  Zaliwski  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  martyr  expedition  of  ]  834.  He  was  taken  by 
the  Austrians  and  imprisoned  at  Spielberg.  His  son  was  bnt  just  born.  Liberated  by 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  on  Ksionz'  barricades  first  met  his 
son,  who  fell  mortally  wounded,     Father  and  son  were  carried  away  on  the  same  litter. 
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What  matters  whether  the  prophecy  be  a  foreseeing,  or  that  hope  sometimes 
brings  about  its  own  fulfilment,  an  old  Cossack  legend  has  long  told  them  that 
the  Turkish  horses  shall  drink  from  the  Vistula  and  English  ships  attack  the 
Baltic  coasts,  and  then  the  hour  of  Poland  will  be  come.  To  that  tune  the 
Polish  scythes  are  sharpening,  and  what  Polish  scythes  can  do  let  the  examples 
of  Miloslav  and  Ksionz  prove.0 

And  now  everywhere  the  refugees,  they  who  are  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
Poland,  are  looking  homeward.  How  many  weary  years  have  they  abode  in 
exile,  waiting  and  working  for  the  beloved  land  !  How  many  of  them,  time 
after  time,  have  silently  trod  the  Polish  soil,  secretly  passing  the  oppressor's 
guards,  apostles  of  the  proscribed  faith,  comforting  and  encouraging  those  who 
were  under  the  shadow  of  the  Tzar.  Now  no  longer  secretly  as  propagandists, 
but  openly  as  soldiers,  the  exiles  would  return  to  join  the  combat  they  have 
prepared,  to  lead  the  nation  that  looks  to  them  for  guidance.  Who  helps 
them  thitherward  ? 

Never  a  court  in  Western  Europe  has  dared  deny  the  sanctity  of  the  Polish 
cause.  Never  a  government  has  dared  dispute  the  right  of  Poland.  And 
whenever  the  holy  song  of  freedom  has  been  sung  by  peoples,  the  liberty  of 
Poland  has  been  a  popular  verse.  But  courts  and  governments  have  no  care 
for  patriots.  The  ( peace  of  Europe,5  our  ( friendly  relations'  with  Poland's 
murderers,  this  or  that  excuse  or  interest  has  been  always  enough  to  paralyze 
the  helping  hand  of  dynasties  and  powers.  From  Napoleon  to  Louis  Philippe, 
from  Louis  Philippe  to  the  present  time,  monarchs  and  diplomatists  have  all 
neglected  or  betrayed  Poland.  Beside,  the  Polish  refugees  have  been  too  true 
to  freedom,  even  to  deserve  the  good-will  of  courts  and  governments.  And 
the  peoples  have  not  yet  learned  to  do  more  than  c  sympathize.' 

Should  they  not  do  more  ?  A  nation  of  refugees,  scarred  with  long  years 
of  suffering  nobly  borne  for  Humanity,  holds  out  its  beseeching  hands  to 
Western  Europe.  e  We  have  courage  :  give  us  but  a  sword  !  Our  hearts  are 
on  the  Polish  field  of  victory :  quicken  our  feet  toward  the  combat !  Our 
enemy  is  yours.  Look  upon  the  flag  we  bear :  For  our  and  your  liberty ! 
Let  us  join  you  against  the  Tzar  !     Eor  your  sake  as  well  as  for  our  own  !' 

This  '  Turkish'  war  is  Poland's  opportunity.     What  is  English  policy  ? 

England  has  gone  to  war  with  an  old  Austrian  firelock  on  her  shoulder,  a 
vagabond  old  firelock  that  will  be  sure  to  hang  fire  or  else  burst  in  her  hands  ; 
and  she  has  left  a  trusty  Polish  sword  hanging  over  her  hearth.  English 
Ministers  ally  with  the  treacherous  Austrian  and  neglect  the  true  ally — 
Poland.     English  Ministers  think  to  settle  Europe  again  without  a  Poland. 

Is  England  to  be  no  wiser,  no  honest er,  than  her  Ministers  ?  Are  we  going 
to  war  without  knowing  the  object  of  the  war  ?  Do  any  of  us  believe  that 
Nicholas  and  Napoleon  and  Aberdeen  can  by  any  treaty  make  peace  in  Europe 


c  On  the  29th  of  April,  1848,  at  Ksionz,  700  Poles  fought  through  6,000  Prussians, 
and  on  the  30th  3,000  Poles,  mostly  scythemen,  defeated  10,000  Prussians.  The  action 
lasted  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening.  Three  times  the  Prussians 
occupied  the  town  of  Miloslav.  At  length  Polish  valour  prevailed.  The  Prussian  rout 
was  so  complete  that  the  cavalry  in  their  flight  broke  the  ranks  of  the  infantry. 
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while  the  peoples  are  hungering  for  freedom  ?    Had  there  been  no  war  the 
peoples  had  but  waited.     War  is  their  opportunity  :  will  they  not  use  it  ? 

Are  we  so  stupid  that  we  can  not  see  that  the  real  and  only  barrier  against 
Russian  overbearingness  is  a  free  and  independent  Poland  ?  Austria  is  the 
Tzar's  vassal,  can  never  be  anything  else.  Prussia  dare  not  quarrel  with  him. 
Turkey  is  marked  out  as  a  prey.  After  Constantinople,  it  is  to  be  the  Slavo- 
nian Empire.     The  Slavonian  Republic  of  Poland  is  the  only  barrier. 

But  how  shall  Englishmen,  disapproving  of  the  f  policy'  that  sells  Poland  to 
Russian  Austria, — how  shall  Englishmen  who,  either  for  sake  of  right  or 
through  clear  insight  of  English  interest,  would  help  Poland, — how  shall  they 
help  her  ?  Eor  in  Poland  as  elsewhere  are  two  parties — the  party  of  privilege 
and  the  party  of  the  people — the  old-regimists  and  the  revolutionists.  And 
both  ask  help  from  us. 

Judge  them  by  their  avowed  intentions.  The  monarchical,  the  Czartoryski 
party,  supported  by  Lord  Dudley  Stuart's  Literary  Society  of  the  Eriends  of 
Poland,  the  dancing  and  dining  Poles,  seek  only  a  restoration  of  the  old  state 
of  things  in  Poland — a  privileged  class,  an  oppressed  people.  They  hang  upon 
diplomacy,  and  are  content  to  wait  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Powers, — well 
knowing  that  Poland  is  not  with  them,  that  Poland  does  not  want  to  be  a 
second  Greece — an  Otho'd  Poland,  that  it  is  only  foreign  intrigue  or  foreign 
steel  that  can  enthrone  the  Czartoryskis  in  restored  Poland.  As  they  hang 
upon  the  diplomatists,  ]et  the  diplomatists  help  them. 

The  revolutionary  party,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  ear  and  the  heart  of 
Poland.  It  is  it  which  has  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  Polish  nationality ;  it 
is  it  which  now  stirs  the  people  ;  at  its  word  the  nation  will  again  take  arms, 
not  waiting  for  the  leave  of  cabinets  which  have  no  desire  for  human  freedom, 
no  respect  for  national  rights.  The  revolutionary  party  is  the  people's  party. 
It  represents  Poland.     Help  it. 

How  shall  we  know  one  party  from  the  other  ?  Very  readily.  The  monar- 
chical party,  as  before  said,  comes  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
and  the  Literary  Society.  The  democratic  party  has  its  own  accredited 
leaders,  and  those  leaders  are  the  allies  of  the  European  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, the  friends  of  Mazzini  and  of  Kossuth,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Polish  Democratic  Society.4 

Of  two  things  be  sure.  Poland  will  rise,  whatever  the  English  Government 
may  wish  or  may  do ;  Poland  will  rise  under  the  direction  of  the  Democratic 
Society.  Let  our  help  then  be  given  to  the  Central  Committee.  Help  ren- 
dered promptly  is  doubly  valuable,  i  A  little  and  a  little  makes  a  mickle.' 

Therefore  let  none  withhold  his  mite.  Let  none  withhold  his  encouraging 
voice.  Speak  out  for  Poland !  Give  what  you  can — be  it  much  or  little ! 
And  so  hasten  the  resurrection  of  Poland,  so  accomplish  some  little  of  Eng- 
land's duty,  so  help  the  real  interest  of  England  ! 

a  Messrs.  Worcell,  Zabicki,  and  Ziencowicz,  to  whom,  at  38,  Regent's  Square,  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  London,  subscriptions  should  be  sent. 
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THE  POLISH  NATIONAL  HYMN. 


The  Polish  National  Hymn  was  written  for  the  Polish  Legions  serving  under  Doin- 
browski  in  Napoleon's  Italian  campaigns.  The  text  from  which  we  translate  is  that 
which  (somewhat  altered  from  the  Hymn  of  the  Legions)  was  used  during  the  Polish 
Insurrection  of  1831. 

The  Lithuanian  banner  bore  on  it  an  armed  horseman  in  pursuit.  The  Lithuanian 
arms  were  quartered  with  those  of  Poland  (the  White  Eagle  on  a  sanguine  field)  after 
the  Union  of  the  two  countries  in  1413. 


Our  Poland  is  not  lost 
While  yet  we  live  ; 
What  from  us  hath  been  forced 
Eorce  shall  regive. 
Despair's  beginning  valour-crown' d  shall  be  : 
March,  march,  ye  Poles  !     God  gives  us  victory. 

Our  Country  calls  her  sons, — 

Her  tomb  unseal' d  : 
My  Poles,  my  trusty  ones, 
Swift  to  the  field  ! 
O  Mother  !  holy  Mother-country  !  we 
Will  rend  thy  foreign  chains  and  set  thee  free. 

Tor  Freedom,  for  our  Land, 

Haste  to  the  fight ! 
Mere  numbers  ne'er  command 
Triumphal  might. 
Honour  and  Glory  battle  on  our  side  : 
How  blest  for  the  Beloved  to  have  died. 

Land  of  our  ancestors, 

Land  blood-bedew' d, — 
Already  thou  art  ours, 
The  foe  subdued : 
To  arms,  to  arms,  brothers !  the  eagle  wings 
Speed  o'er  us  and  the  fierce  pursuer  springs. 

Beside  thee,  Liberty ! 

Eear  is  not  heard ; 
Paith — concord — unity, 
Our  battle-word. 
Despair's  beginning  valour-crown'd  shall  be  : 
March,  march,  ye  Poles  !    God  gives  us  Victory. 


J.  F.  B.  BLACKETT,  M.P. 
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No.  II.—J.  F.  B.  Blackett,  M.P. 


Amongst  the  members  returned  to  Parliament  at  the  General  Blection  in  1852 
there  were  several  new  men  who  were  there  for  the  first  time — dashing  young 
c  voltigeurs  '  who  had  their  spurs  to  win  in  the  great  political  tournament  in 
Westminster  Hall.  More  'advanced5  than  the  Whigs  par  excellence,  and 
with  less  of  the  c  shop '  about  them  than  the  politicians  of  the  Manchester 
School,  they  occupy  a  position  between,  and  yet  a-head  of  both.  Fresh,  smart, 
enthusiastic,  and  often  brilliant  and  able,  they  are  strong  enough  to  make 
their  influence  felt  on  any  question  in  which  they  take  a  decided  stand.  Fore- 
most  in  this  unorganized  yet  well-defined  party,  is  the  junior  member  for 
Newcastle,  and  along  with  him  are  Mr  Austen  Layard,  Mr  J.  G.  Phillimore, 
Mr  Phinn,  Lord  Goderich,  Mr  Danby  Seymour,  and  others  of  similar  senti- 
ments and  sympathies.  An  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  characters  of 
these  men  is  desirable,  as  it  is  to  them  we  have  to  look  for  our  future  rulers. 
The  shallow  compromise  on  which  the  present  administration  is  built  must 
soon  give  way.  In  the  e  piping  times  of  peace,'  when  the  passions  of  party 
are  lulled  and  commerce  prosperous,  such  a  combination  might  have  held 
together.  But  c  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears/  the  vessel  of  the 
State  must  be  piloted  by  a  bolder,  abler,  and  more  energetic  crew.  There  are 
breakers  a-head,  and  with  a  firm  and  steady  helmsman  alone,  the  ship  will  be 
able  to  ride  out  the  coming  storm.  Such  a  crew  we  have  not  in  the  vacillating 
and  uncertain  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  f  dear  friend '  of  Nicholas  '  for 
nearly  forty  years.5  They  have  no  common  ground  of  action,  and  when  the 
war  waxes  warm  they  must  give  place  to  braver,  more  united  and  more  earnest 
men.  The  genius  of  Disraeli  will  not  again  be  able  to  galvanize  into  a  tem- 
porary existence  an  administration  of  dull  country  squires,  and  however  strong 
the  Manchester  party  may  be  out  of  doors,  it  is  clear  the  time  for  their  turn 
at  the  helm  has  not  yet  come.  From  none  else  then,  than  from  the  knot  of 
young  members  we  have  just  named  can  our  next  governors  be  drawn. 

John  Fenwick  Burgoyne  Blackett,  of  Wylam  Hall,  was  born  in  London 
in  1821.  His  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  The  Blacketts  were  for  many  centuries  seated  at  Woodcroft,  in 
Durham.  About  the  year  1679  the  Manor  of  Wylam  passed  into  their  pos- 
session by  the  marriage  of  John  Blackett  to  Alice,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  to 
Thomas  Fenwick,  Esq.  of  West  Matfen.  They  parted  with  their  possessions 
in  Durham  about  1769,  since  which  date  the  family  seat  has  been  at  Wylam. 
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Their  property  there  was  originally  an  appurtenance  to  the  monastery  of 
Tynemouth,  and  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  branch  of  the  Fenwicks  of 
Fenwick  Tower.  Amongst  some  of  the  earlier  memoranda  of  the  family  wc 
are  told  that — '  Sir  John  Blackett,  Kt.  embarked  at  Hartley-pool  with  twelve 
followers,  to  join  the  forces  of  King  Henry  V,  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt.' 
This  would  be  about  the  year  1415.  William  Blackett  was  many  years  envoy 
from  King  Charles  II  to  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  where  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Due  de  Bois.  Several  members  of  the  family  have  at  different  times 
held  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Northumberland.  The  father  of  the  present 
member  for  Newcastle,  the  late  Christopher  Blackett,  was  M.P.  for  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  County  from  1837  to  1811.  The  family  for  genera- 
tions has  enjoyed  an  hereditary  popularity,  and  has  always  been  highly  and 
deservedly  esteemed,  as  well  by  their  immediate  dependents  as  by  the  public 
at  large. 

Mr  Blackett's  life,  so  far,  is  soon  told.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  achieved  considerable  distinction.  He  was 
second  class  in  classics  in  1811,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Merton  College. 
A  fter  leaving  Oxford  he  made  a  tour  through  Southern  and  Central  Europe. 
On  his  return  he  for  some  time  resided  at  Oxford  as  a  Tutor.  He  also  quali- 
fied for  the  Bar,  but  never  practised.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  London  where 
ho  became  connected  with  the  Globe  newspaper,  which  position  he  subse- 
quently relinquished.  He  has  also  contributed  some  articles  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr  William  Ord  at  the  last  general  election,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Newcastle.  The  other  candidates 
were  Mr  T.  E.  Headlaw,  the  former  member,  and  Mr  W.  H.  Watson,  Q.C., 
both  well-known  men.  Mr  Blackett  was  the  popular  candidate  from  the  first, 
and  after  a  gallant  struggle  was  triumphantly  elected  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  polled  by  a  member  in  Newcastle :  the  numbers  being — Blackett  2,418, 
Headlam  2,172,  and  Watson  1,795.  Frank,  straightforward,  and  unassuming, 
he  won  all  hearts  by  his  manly  independence  and  evident  sincerity.  His  prin- 
ciples not  only  commended  him  to  the  people,  but  the  absence  of  all  lawyer- 
like special  pleading  in  their  enunciation  at  once  won  him  their  heartiest 
sympathies.  His  first  appearance  was  a  success,  and  from  that  time  to  this, 
"he  has  continued  to  rise  in  popular  estimation,  till  there  is  no  one  of  our 
Northern  M.P.'s  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  masses  to  a  greater  extent,  or 
to  whom  they  look  with  more  hope. 

His  political  creed  is  what  is  broadly  called  c  Liberal/  but  his  liberalism  is 
more  definable  than  that  of  many  of  the  psuedo-professors  of  that  faith.  He 
will  support  a  '  vigorous  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform/  including  such  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  as  will  give  to  every  man  a  vote  who  can  define  his 
residence  either  as  a  householder  or  lodger,  vote  by  ballot,  shorter  Parlia- 
ments, abolition  of  the  property  qualification,  and  a  more  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  members  to  population.  He  is  in  favour  of  a  thorough  system  of 
secular  education,  and  will  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 
He  allows  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  of  a  State  Church ;  would  prevent 
any  extension  of  its  power,  and  gradually  prepare  for  its  separation  from  the 
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State.  But  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  taken  the  greatest  interest  are  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  our  Indian  possessions  and  the  question  of  Uni- 
versity Reform. 

His  first  speech  in  Parliament  was  in  November  1852  in  favour  of  Mr 
Villiers'  motion  for  Pree  Trade.  In  the  debates  on  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Indian 
measures  last  session,  he  took  an  active  part  against  the  Government,  being 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  and  effective  leaders  of  the  India  Reform  party.  In 
both  sessions  he  has  taken  a  similarly  decided  stand  in  favour  of  the  admission 
of  Dissenters  into  the  Universities.  During  the  discussions  on  the  Budget  in 
1853,  he  spoke  on  several  occasions,  and  the  substance  of  a  proposition  he 
made,  when  a  further  extension  of  the  Income  Tax  was  under  consideration, 
for  an  allowance  for  bad  debts,  was  conceded  bv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.  Prom  the  first  he  has  taken  an  earnest  part  on  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, and  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  has  repeatedly  urged  the  Government 
to  take  more  decisive  measures  in  support  of  our  gallant  Turkish  allies.  On 
all  these  occasions  he  has  manifested  an  ability,  a  liberality,  and  an  independ- 
ence which  has  won  him  the  admiration  of  his  friends  and  the  respect  of  his 
opponents.  A  few  months  ago,  an  experienced  and  distinguished  M.P., 
criticising  the  new  members  so  far  as  the  proceedings  of  one  session  had 
developed  their  capabilities,  pronounced  Mr  Blackett  to  be  the  one  of  the 
greatest  promise.  He  said  he  evinced  more  aptitude  for  business,  combined 
with  greater  ability  and  independence,  than  any  of  the  members  who  occupied 
a  similar  position. 

Out  of  Parliament  he  has  not  been  unemployed  since  his  election ;  he  has 
lectured  in  Newcastle  and  Shields  in  favour  of  Indian  Beform,  spoken  in  New- 
castle and  London  at  pro-Turkish  meetings,  laid  the  foundation-stone  and 
assisted  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Mechanics'  Institution  at  Blaydon,  and 
taken  part  in  many  Mechanics'  and  other  meetings. 

Against  the  practice  of  secret  diplomacy  he  has  often  and  ably  declared  him- 
self, and  on  all  available  occasions  has  spoken  -generous  words  on  behalf  of 
the  struggling  nationalities  of  the  Continent,  to  many  of  whose  persecuted 
sons  he  has  rendered  substantial  help  in  the  dark  days  of  their  exile. 

Kind  and  considerate  to  his  workmen,  by  whom  he  is  much  esteemed,  active 
and  indefatigable  when  the  interests  of  his  constituents  are  at  stake,  we  antici- 
pate a  long  and  honourable  career  for  our  young  member.  And,  although  we 
may  not,  will  not,  always  be  able  to  count  him  on  our  side  (for,  albeit  a 
'Liberal,'  he*  is  not  a  'Democrat'),  yet  we  will  always  respect  his  ability, 
honour  his  independence,  and  admire  his  liberality  of  spirit. 
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CHAPTEB    I. 


E 


The  History  of  Democracy  may  be  conveniently  written  in  isolated  chapters; 
The  broad  features  of  the  subject  are  everywhere  the  same ;  but  they  are  in- 
fluenced, more  or  less,  by  the  individuality  of  local  circumstances.  Hence  the 
title  selected  for  the  present  series  of  communications. 

Newcastle  is  the  centre  of  a  wide  district,  the  focal  organism  of  an  immense 
opulation.  There  the  aspect  of  political  parties  is  developed — there  it  may 
e  attentively  observed. 

The  cause  of  the  people  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  Its  advocates  and  defenders 
fill,  with  more  or  less  ability  and  success,  the  station  assigned  them,  for  a 
limited  period,  and  then  give  place  to  their  successors ;  but  that  cause, 
interwoven,  as  it  is,  with  the  constitution  of  men,  and  based  on  the  imperish- 
able vantage  ground  of  Truth,  suffers  no  injury  by  the  transition,  though  the 
impetus  of  its  progress  may  for  a  while  be  checked. 

What  is  in  a  name  ?  Words  are  but  the  emblems  of  things.  The  cause 
we  advocate  no  enemy  can  assail. 

Democracy,  give  it  what  other  name  may  be  more  agreeable  to  ears  polite, 
is  not  merely  a  political  creed ;  it  is  the  development  of  a  great  principle. 

The  science  of  equity  has  been  studied  by  a  few,  but  disregarded  by  the 
mass,  of  the  community,  whose  attention  has  been,  for  various  reasons, 
engrossed  by  other  pursuits,  time  devoted  to  other  objects,  and  exertions  used 
to  satisfy  other  demands.  Such  things  ought  not  to  be.  The  fact,  neverthe- 
less, is  undeniable. 

Statesmen  and  senators,  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  people, 
have  contributed  little  towards  its  advancement ;  the  ermined  administrator  of 
the  law  presumes  the  existence  of  knowledge  in  the  culprit,  and  enforces  the 
legal  penalty  of  disobedience  :  but  neither  the  legislator  nor  the  judge  properly 
discharges  his  moral  obligations  when  he  allows  law  to  abnegate  equity,  and 
justice  to  become  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  ignorance.  What  is  morally  right 
can  never  be  either  socially  or  politically  wrong ;  but  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reverse  the  proposition,  and  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  garb  the  result 
with  plausibility. 

It  is  thus  that  the  people — the  mass,  as  contradistinguished  from  aristo- 
cratic sections — have  been  removed  from  their  legitimate  sphere  and  consigned 
to  a  position  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  elevated  distinction  and  the  sublimity 
of  their  inherent  capabilities. 

Class  legislation  has  become  a  concomitant  of  the  change  ;  and,  in  the  con- 
test between  rival  factions,  the  great  numerical  majority  have  been  doomed  to 
social  deprivations  and  political  disfranchisement. 

Even  those  who  claimed  the  support  and  boasted  the  fraternity  of  the 
people — c  My  Friends  and  Fellow  Countrymen?  i  Englishmen  mid  Fellow  Demo- 
crats/ — who  arrayed  themselves  and  their  confiding  contingents  in  formidable 
opposition  to  acknowledged  abuses,  and  only  within  a  recent  period  bore  the 
wreath  of  victory  honourably  at  their  head,  have  abdicated  their  position  with- 
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out  any  cause  assigned,  and  exposed  themselves  to  imputations  which  charity, 
in  its  uttermost  exercise,  can  not  forbear. 

Ye  champions  of  the  people,  who  bravely  fought  the  f  battle  of  reform,5  with 
indignant  impetuosity  threw  the  gauntlet  before  princes  and  nobles,  and  whose 
clarion  war-whoop  rung  throughout  the  land,  and  met  a  response  from  every 
valley  and  an  echo  from  every  hill — ye  champions  of  the  people  !  where  are 
ye  ?     The  babbling  echo  answers — where  ? 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  rolled  away  since  Charles, 'Earl  Grey,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  consummated  his  political  labours  by  a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  the  people  demanded,  but  accepted  only  as  an 
instalment  of  indebtedness,  a  tardy  recognition  of  indubitable  claims.  That 
modicum  of  concession  was  wrung  from  a  reluctant  legislature  by  the  strength 
of  public  opinion  legitimately  exercised ;  it  was  yielded  as  the  alternative  of 
domestic  discord. 

The  close  of  that  period  is  signalized  by  the  premature  advent  of  another 
Reform  Bill,  carefully  hatched,  but  unfortunately  strangled  in  parturition,  by 
the  chief  Minister  of  State,  when  the  country  is  committed  to  and  actually 
engaged  in  a  war,  the  complications  of  which  extend  over  Europe,  and  will  in 
their  consequences  affect  the  civilized  world. 

The  interval  was  characterized  by  a  political  agitation  in  favour  of  Demo- 
cracy, under  the  name  of  Chartism.  That  agitation  was  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  But  the  Whig  champions  of  Reform  had  then 
accomplished  their  object ;  they,  consequently,  abandoned  '  ulterior5  views, 
and  the  law  that  was  powerless  against  them  encompassed  with  unrelenting 
stringency  those  who  continued  openly  to  advocate  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise according  to  the  acknowledged  rationale  of  political  representation. 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  were  but  counterparts  of  Headlam,  Eife,  Attwood, 
and  Larkin. 

There  was  a  period  anterior  to  the  Reform  agitation  when  the  Radicals,  as 
they  were  then  termed,  stood  alone,  and  almost  unrecognized,  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  principle.  Mr  Eneas  Mackenzie  was  the  representative  of  the  class 
in  Newcastle.  He  was  associated  in  the  printing  trade  with  a  partner  of  the 
name  of  Dent ;  and,  like  a  true  disciple  of  Gottenburgh,  he  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity an  excellent  topography  of  Northumberland.  He  was  by  birth  a  Scotch- 
man, but  became  located  in  Newcastle  at  an  early  age.  His  aptitude  for 
imparting  political  information  and  swaying  the  passions  of  the  multitude  was 
acquired  by  discipline  in  the  subordinate  capacity  of  a  pedagogue.  He  was 
trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  but  lived  to  gather  kurels  in  the  field  of 
imperishable  riches.  If  Newcastle,  as  a  community,  may  boast  of  literary 
taste  and  scientific  attainments,  it  is  in  gratitude  indebted  to,  among  other 
benefactors,  Mr  Eneas  Mackenzie  :  for  he  was  the  founder,  and  during  his  life 
afterwards  the  zealous  supporter,  of  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanical 
Institute.  Such  a  man  could  not  exist  without  gaining  the  respect  and  con- 
centrating the  confidence  of  the  political  party  with  which  he  was  associated. 
Accordingly,  he  acquired  extensive  influence.  His  shop  became  the  forum  of 
political  disquisition,  and  the  emporium  of  trade  besides ;  and  to  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  Democracy  owes  the  establishment  of  the  Northern  Political 
Union.  The  recent  visitation  of  cholera  reminds  us  that  Mr  Mackenzie  fell  a 
victim  to  the  epidemic  of  1832. 

The  memorable  meeting  of  Radical  Reformers,  on  Monday,  the  11th  of 
October,  1819,  which  originated  with  Mr  Mackenzie,  on  intelligence  of  the 
Manchester  massacre  reaching  Newcastle,  forms  a  convenient  starting-point 
for  a  district  narrative  of  democratic  events.  That  meeting  was  advertized  to 
be  held  on  the  Parade-ground,  but  so  great  was  the  attendance  that  an 
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adjournment  to  the  Town  Moor  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  accordingly 
effected. 

With  deference  to  the  powers  that  be,  a  requisition,  signed  by  about  three 
hundred  inhabitants  of  the  town,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  presented  to  the 
Mayor,  Mr  Archibald  Reed,  requesting  him  to  convene  a  general  meeting  '  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  late  proceedings  at  Manchester.3 
His  worship  very  respectfully  declined  to  do  so,  and  the  inhabitants,  without 
the  official  sanction  of  corporate  authority,  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  right.  Notices  calling  a  meeting  were  issued  by  the  united 
committees  of  Political  Protestants  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  signed  by 
their  secretary,  Mr  Weatherston. 

Yery  little  at  that  time  was  generally  known  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  were  and  had  long  been  subject  to  the  vilest  misrepre- 
sentations, not  only  through  the  press,  but  from  all  constituted  authorities.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  every  engine  was  employed  to  defeat  the  object 
of  the  requisitionists.  The  weak  and  timid  were  alarmed  by  premonitions  of 
tumult,  rioting,  and  pillage.  Edifices  consecrated  to  piety  and  devotion  were 
blasphemously  desecrated  by  foul  aspersions  against  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, and  a  degree  of  excitement  was  created  among  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  community  seldom  witnessed  either  before  or  since. 

Realities  belied  the  whole  of  these  prognostications.  Never  was  a  greater 
or  more  orderly  assemblage  of  people  brought  together  than  that  which  on 
this  occasion  deliberated  upon  the  infamous  outrage  of  public  feeling  and  con- 
stitutional rights  perpetrated  at  Manchester. 

Published  records  of  the  period  inform  us  that  the  Newcastle  Society  met 
in  the  Castle-garth,  where  they  were  joined  by  societies  from  Benwall  and 
Eawdon,  and  that  they  proceeded  thence  by  Collingwood,  Pilgrim,  and 
Northumberland  Streets,  where  they  were  joined  by  other  societies  from  Win- 
laton,  Gateshead,  North  and  South  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  the  Eastern  Dis- 
tricts, to  the  Parade  Ground,  where  hustings,  constructed  on  the  frame  of  a 
waggon,  were  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  speakers.  These  hustings 
were  appropriately  hung  round  with  black  cloth,  and  on  the  front  were  the 
words — '  Truth,  Order,  Justice  !*  On  adjournment  to  the  Moor  the  hustings 
were  drawn  thither  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

Mark  the  order  and  complete  organization  which  pervaded  that  procession  ! 
Each  District  Society  was  headed  by  a  band  of  music.  The  emblematic  fasces 
of  Imperial  Rome  followed,  being  carried  in  front  of  the  committee,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  was  distinguished  by  a  white  wand,  surmounted  by  crape  tied 
with  white  ribbon.  Next  came  the  immense  body  of  the  procession  in  classes, 
each  headed  by  its  leader  bearing  at  the  end  of  a  short  black  rod  a  small 
board,  on  which  the  number  of  the  class  and  the  initial  letter  of  the  society 
were  painted.  Elags  and  banners,  with  appropriate  emblems  and  significant 
mottoes,  were  borne  in  the  several  divisions,  and  foremost  of  the  whole  was 
the  Union  Jack — 

e  The  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze' — 
hoisted  c  half-mast  high,'  in  token  of  mourning.  Among  the  emblematical 
delineations  on  the  banners  were  those  of  Grief  weeping  over  the  sepulchral 
urn,  and  History  recording  the  late  melancholy  events ;  a  wreath  of  the  *  Rose, 
Thistle,  and  Shamrock' ;  black  flags  with  red  borders,  the  staves  surmounted 
with  crape  ;  red  flags,  several  of  the  tri-colour,  and  a  large  blue  silk  one,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  and  presented  to  the  Winlaton  Reformers  by  the  women 
of  that  village.  Can  admiration  be  withheld,  even  at  this  distant  day,  from 
such  a  glorious  manifestation  of  public  opinion  ? 
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The  hustings  were  stationed  within  the  circle  of  the  race  course,  where  the 
tents  are  usually  erected,  with  the  front  towards  the  hill.  The  number  of 
persons  present  has  been  calculated  at  one  hundred  thousand.  What  a  magni- 
ficent spectacle !  A  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  of  England's  sons,  the 
strength  of  her  population,  the  creators  of  her  wealth,  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  a  murderous  onslaught  of  their  fellow-countrymen  while  peaceably  exer- 
cising, like  themselves,  their  constitutional  rights  !  It  makes  the  blood  boil 
to  think  that  such  crimes  should  be  committed  in  a  civilized  country,  and  yet 
remain  unpunished. 

The  principal  requisitionists,  we  are  told,  arrived  in  three  post  chaises, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.  Mr  Mackenzie  was  elected  chairman,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr  Weatherston,  seconded  by  Mr  Hodgson,  of  Winlaton ;  and,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  he  enjoined  the  people  assembled  to  be  firm,  silent, 
and  attentive,  and  to  evince  by  their  conduct  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
c  Truth,  Order,  and  Justice,'  pointing  towards  the  motto  conspicuous  on  the 
hustings.  c  The  eyes  of  our  friends,  of  our  enemies,  and  of  all  England  are 
upon  us,'  said  he ;  and  truly  so,  for  the  movement  caused  great  anxiety  to  the 
Government  and  excited  intense  interest  throughout  the  country. 

Mr  Mackenzie  then  delivered  an  address,  the  sentiments  of  which  elicited 
responsive  and  correspondent  manifestations  of  feeling.  He  accused  the  c  good 
men'  of  Newcastle,  the  wealthy  and  respectable  political  factions,  of  apathy 
and  indifference  to  the  oppressive  burdens  and  grievous  sufferings  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  while  they  were  extremely  sensitive  upon  matters  involving 
their  own  interests  or  affecting  their  own  condition.  It  is  much  the  same  now 
as  it  was  in  those  days.  It  is  only  when  the  pinch  affects  the  '  respectable ' 
classes,  as  they  term  themselves,  that  we  have  any  marked  demonstration  of 
opinion  bearing  the  endorsement  of  official  sanction.  Mr  Archibald  Reed  ex- 
pressed himself  friendly  to  the  Reform  requisitionists,  and  assured  the  deputa- 
tion that  waited  on  him  that  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  peaceable 
deportment  of  the  people,  but  he  nevertheless  refused  to  call  the  meeting. 
He,  however,  further  assured  the  deputation  that  they  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted in  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights  by  the  presence  or  the  inter- 
ference of  either  the  military  or  the  police  !  Good  God !  were  these  people 
living  under  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  in  the  '  land  of  liberty'  ?  Mr 
Mackenzie's  sketch  of  the  c  good  men'  of  Newcastle  is  worth  republishing,  for 
this,  if  for  no  other,  reason — it  exposes  the  malady  which  still  saps  the  root 
and  gnaws  the  vitals  of  social  and  political  existence  : — 

'  After  an  unprecedently  bloody  crusade,  of  twenty-five  years  continuance,  in  support 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  which  cost  us  above  fourteen  hundred  millions,  the 
Ministers  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the  property -tax.  This  proposal 
filled  even  the  ultra-royalists  with  indignation  and  alarm.  Our  Town  Hall  was  filled 
with  all  parties,  who  joined  in  execrating  the  measure.  But,  when  the  Minister  pro- 
posed, in  a  style  of  unfeeling  and  insulting  jocularity,  to  impose  three  millions  of  ad- 
ditional taxes  upon  a  wretched  and  impoverished  people,  who  were  lying  prostrate  under 
the  weight  of  insupportable  burdens,  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  their  behalf.  (Cries  of 
"Shame,  shame  !")  The  pockets  of  the  rich  were  respected,  and  they  were  satisfied. 
(Applause.) 

'  We  had  also  a  public  meeting  in  order  to  extend  general  sympathy  and  protection 
towards  the  apprentices  of  chimney  sweeps  ;  but,  when  our  most  valuable  liberties  were 
daringly  assailed,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  laws  the  most  oppressive  enacted, 
public  virtue  and  honour  outraged  by  the  employment  of  spies,  and  hundreds  of  our 
innocent  fellow-citizens  incarcerated  in  dungeons,  the  good  men  of  Newcastle  looked  on 
with  apathy  and  indifference. 

•  On  another  occasion,  when  a  report  reached  us  from  the  South  of  France  that  the 
loyalists,  the  admirers  of  old  errors  and  intolerant  superstitions,  were  persecuting  the 
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protectants,  the  most  lively  indignation  was  displayed  by  our  pious  and  spirited  townsmen ; 
but  every  tongue  was  mute  when  the  soul-harrowing  intelligence  was  announced  that  a 
band  of  armed  ruffians  had  murdered  and  maimed  numbers  of  unoffending,  unarmed,  and 
unsuspecting  men,  at  our  very  door ;  when  neither  the  soft  loveliness  of  women,  the 
smiling  iimocency  of  infancy,  nor  the  venerable  infirmities  of  age  were  spared ;  and 
when  the  horror  of  the  spectacle  was  augmented  by  the  presence  of  a  follower  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus — a  minister  of  the  religion  which  inculcates  peace  and  good  will 
directing  and  encouraging  the  devilish  work  of  carnage  and  destruction.  "When,  I  say, 
this  most  accursed  and  unparalleled  crime  was  committed,  not  a  single  movement  was 
made  in  the  cause  of  mercy  and  justice  !  And  here  we  are  assembled  on  the  open  com- 
mon, without  either  the  blessing  of  the  Pharisee  or  the  smiles  of  the  rich/  (Long  and 
loud  applause.) 

We  ^  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any  detail  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Manchester  massacre,  which  gave  rise  to  this  meeting  of 
Reformers  on  the  Town  Moor.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Radicals  of  that 
town  had  assembled  to  petition  the  legislature  for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
annual  parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  and  other  changes  in  the  law,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  military,  or  rather  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  of  the  county, 
under  orders  from  the  magistrates,  who  acted  as  the  tools  of  the  Government," 
and  nineteen  were  killed.  This  occurred  on  the  16th  of.  August,  1819.  The 
actual  case  is  thus  strongly  put  by  Mr  Mackenzie  : 

'  Notwithstanding  all  the  foul  calumnies  of  the  servile  hacks  of  the  Ministry,  it  is  now 
proved  in  a  court  of  law  that  the  Manchester  meeting  was  strictly  legal — that  the  magis- 
trates never  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  illegality — that  the  Riot  Act  was  never  read — that 
no  provocation  was  offered  before  the  Yeomanry  charged — and  that  the  whole  was  a  pre- 
concerted plot  intended  to  dragoon  the  people  of  England  into  a  surrender  of  their  best 
rights.' 

The  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV,  on  the  advice  of  Government 
under  the  Castlereagh  Administration,  rewarded  these  Manchester  butchers 
with  the  public  expression  of  his  c  high  approbation' !  Such  men  deserve  and 
will  receive  the  everlasting  execration  of  the  people. 

One  source  of  gratification  to  Eneas  Mackenzie  is  still  open  to  us.  What- 
ever be  the  case  with  the  wealthiest  and  worst  portion  of  the  community,  the 
great  mass  of  British  hearts  are  sound  at  the  core.  The  labouring  classes,  as 
he  emphatically  remarked,  are  the  c  salt  of  the  land' ;  and,  speaking  in  their 
behalf,  he  adds,  '  They  are  prepared  to  act  and  to  suffer  in  support  of  their 
rights,  and  they  will  soon  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  community  in 
an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  spiritual  point  of  view.5  Mackenzie  laboured 
zealously  to  realize  that  consummation,  and  he  deserved  well  of  his  democratic 
fellow-countrymen. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  then  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  Mr  Marshall, 
formerly  a  bookseller  in  the  old  Elcsh  Market,  and  the  author  of  several 
valuable  publications,  chiefly  on  political  subjects.  The  resolutions  are  too 
lengthy  for  insertion  ;  they  affirmed  the  constitutional  right  of  the  people  to 
publicly  consult  on  all  matters  of  State  and  express  their  sentiments  in  the 
form  of  resolution,  petition,  or  remonstrance  as  circumstances  might  seem 
to  require ;  that  the  meeting  held  at  Manchester  was  in  perfect  conformity 
with  such  right ;  expressed  approval  of  the  conduct  of  those  assembled,  and 
condemned  that  of  the  magistrates,  military,  and  the  Government  of  the  Prince 
Regent ;  declared  that  under  the  circumstances  this  meeting  did  not  hope  that 
any  address  from  them  on  the  occasion  would  meet  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion from  the  Minister  through  whose  hands  it  would  have  to  pass,  or  be 
allowed  to  reach  the  royal  ear ;  that  a  subscription  be  entered  into  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  at  Manchester ;  and  that  a  permanent  fund  be  established 
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c  for  the  purpose  of  affording  pecuniary  and  legal  assistance  to  all  persons  in 
this  town  and  neighbourhood  who  may  happen  to  become  the  victims  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  by  unjust  prosecutions,  for  advocating  in  any  way  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen/  The  last  resolution  embodied  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor,  Mr  Archibald  Reed,  c  for  the  expression  of  hisgood  will 
■and  confidence.'  How  considerate  !  It  reminds  us  of  the  idiomatic  slang— 
c  thank  you  for  nothing !' 

Mr  Layton,  Mr  Thomas  Hodgson,  of  Winlaton  ;  the  Rev.  Mr  Macpherson, 
of  Newcastle  ;  Mr  Stephenson,  of  North  Shields  ;  and  Mr  Job  Jamieson,  were 
the  other  speakers  on  this  occasion. 

Mr  Hodgson  appears  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  character  of  the  Whigs, 
and  he  spoke  of  them  to  his  countrymen  in  a  voice  of  warning.  After 
denouncing  all  party  men  of  whatever  denomination,  he  observed  of  the  Whig 
system  especially  that  it  had  '  done  more  harm  to  the  constitution  than  any 
other.' 

'  Of  that  faction,'  he  added,  f  that  has  long  existed  under  the  pretence  of 
praising  up  liberty,  I  could  give  instances  of  their  tergiversation  that  would 
astonish  you.  They  have  never  failed  to  talk  of  freedom  and  independence, 
but  they  have  always  betrayed  you  when  it  came  to  the  push.' 

This  plain  warning,- emphatically  delivered,  was,  unfortunately,  not  attended 
to  as  strictly  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Some  years  after  this,  the  Democrats 
assisted  the  Whigs  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill ;  and,  true  to  their  character,  the 
Whigs  afterwards  betrayed  the  Democrats. 
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In  1552,  John  Dudley  Earl  of  Northumberland  made  a  patient  and  accurate 
survey  of  the  Borders  ;  and  his  deputy,  Lord  Dacre,  with  the  best  advice  he 
could  procure  on  the  Marches,  established  a  day  and  night  watch  upon  a  more 
enlarged  plan  than  had  hitherto  been  devised  for  their  security,  and  also 
appointed  commissioners  for  making  inclosures  and  hedges  in  Northumberland. 
The  principal  and  most  trustworthy  inhabitants  themselves  were  very  wisely 
permitted  to  have  a  share  in  the  execution  of  these  plans,  the  ordinances  for 
which  are  very  curious  and  contain  many  names  of  persons  and  places  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  every  succeeding  generation  of  people  that  may 
inhabit  this  district. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  who  was  for  a  short  time  a  warden  of  the  East  and  Middle 
Marches,  and  well  experienced  in  Border  matters,  in  1559  describes  the  people 
of  Redesdale  as  f  naughty,  evil,  unruly,  and  misdemeaned.'  As  for  the  thieves 
of  this  Redesdale,  he  says,  they  are  at  this  clay,  no  better  than  very  rebels  and 
outlaws  ;  and  he  could  see  no  way  of  bringing  them  into  order,  but  by  having 
a  garrison  of  soldiers  amongst  them,  and  keeping  them  down  by  law  and  force, 
or  applying  to  them  the  gentler  means  of  a  general  pardon  for  all  past  offences, 
and  thus  for  a.  time  to  win  them  into  obedience  by  the  arts  of  policy.    Black- 
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MOSS-TROOPER's   PEEL,    OR  DWELLING-HOUSE. 


mail,  I  apprehend,  was  paid  by  many^  of  the  people  of  Northumberland  to  these 
systematic  robbers  in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  for  Sadler,  in  a  list  of  matters  to  be 
looked  into,  when  he  first  came  down,  does  not  omit  to  make  a  minute  to  en- 
quire if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  paid  any  rent  either  in  corn 
or  money  to  any  of  those  misdemeaned  persons ;  and  if  they  did,  to  demand 
both  the  names  of  them  and  of  those  who  received  it :  '  for  the  like  precedent 
was  never  heard  of  in  this  country  before.5 

We  must  not,  however,  visit  these  offenders  with  pitiless  and  unsparing 
censure  :  for  we  can  not  think  that  the  quantity  of  crime  which  prevailed  in 
these  districts  was  ever  considered  by  government  as  a  matter  of  very  serious 
injury,  or  of  much  mischief  in  the  State ;  because,  in  general,  very  feeble  and 
inadequate  means  were  employed  to  suppress  it ;  and  because  it  was  not  un- 
known at  court,  that  those  who  were  appointed  to  check  its  force  contributed 
to  strengthen  it :  for  the  officers  set  over  them,  it  would  seem,  were  accustomed 
to  take  goods  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  dales  as  impositions  of  felonies,  and 
for  other  March  matters,  and  detain  them  to  their  own  proper  use  c  and  com- 
modity, the  offenders  making  no  answer  to  the  parties  complainant,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  laws  in  that  behalf;  the  corruptions  of 
such  officers  in  the  detaining  of  such  goods  is  the  occasion  of  great  disorder 
of  the  said  Marches,  for  that  poverty  constraineth  the  said  offenders,  from 
whom  the  officers  of  those  countries  hath  taken  such  goods,  and  the  laws  not 
being  executed  upon  such  transgressors,  the  same  is  an  encouragement  to 
those  naughty  and  misdemeaned  persons  of  the  foresaid  countries  01  Tindale 
and  Redesdale  to  rob  and  spoil  the  true  inhabiters  of  Northumberland ;  the 
reformation  whereof  is  most  needful  to  be  looked  for.'  But  we  are  most 
inclined  to  a  merciful  review  of  the  manners  of  these  people,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  thieving  was  a  fashionable  accomplishment  among  them — the 
employment  in  which  they  most  delighted :  and  especially  because  their  clergy 
were  as  vicious  and  disorderly  as  themselves  ;  and  the  crimes  for  which  they 
are  holden  up  as  infamous  were  constantly  committed  by  the  heads  of  the 
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'foest  families  in  Northumberland,  not  only  without  any  sense  of  shame,  but 
even  with  feelings  of  rivalry  in  courage  and  dexterity,  and  as  feats  which  they 
boasted  in.  Bishop  Fox,  in  1498,  had,  on  informations  being  taken  to  him  of 
the  great  number  of  robbers  which  infested  these  parts,  issued  his  mandate  to 
all  the  clergy  of  Tindale  and  Ptedesdale,  charging  them  to  visit  with  the 
terrors  of  the  greater  excommunication,  all  the  inhabitants  of  their  several 
cures,  who  should,  excepting  against  the  Scots,  presume  to  go  from  home 
armed  in  c  a  jack  and  salet,  or  knapescul,  or  other  defensive  armour,  or  should 
ride  an  horse  worth  more  than  six  shillings  and  eightpence  ;  or  should  wear  in 
any  church  or  churchyard,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  any  offensive 
weapon  more  than  a  cubit  in  length.'  And  the  same  prelate  elsewhere  describes 
the  chaplains  here,  the  good  Sir  Johns  of  Redesdale,  as  publicly  and  openly 
living  with  concubines,  irregular,  suspended,  excommunicated  and  interdicted 
— wholly  ignorant  of  letters,  so  much  so  that  the  priest  of  ten  years  standing 
did  not  know  how  to  read  the  ritual.  Some  of  them  were  even  nothing  more 
than  sham  priests,  having  never  been  ordained,  and  performed  divine  service 
not  only  in  places  dedicated  to  divine  worship,  but  in  such  as  were  unconse- 
crated  and  interdicted.  This  bishop's  vigilance  and  assiduity  in  his  charge, 
we  are  aware,  had  a  great  influence  in  reforming  them.  But  when  such  were 
the  morals  of  the  teachers,  what  produce  of  virtue  was  to  be  expected  from 
their  disciples  ?  Of  the  example  which  they  may  justly  be  conceived  of 
having  set  the  laity  of  the  county,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  has  left  us  the  descrip- 
tion— f  The  whole  country  of  Northumberland  is  much  given  to  wildness  and 
riot,  especially  the  young  gentlemen  or  headsmen,  many  of  whom  are  guilty  of 
thefts  and  other  greater  offences ;  and  their  regard  for  truth  in  depositions 
about  their  quarrels  is  so  indifferent  that  it  were  perilous  to  give  credence  to 
them  without  the  evidence  of  the  complaining  party  being  confronted  with 
that  of  the  accused.' 

In  April,  1517,  two  members  of  the  gentle  family  of  Horsley  petition  im- 
munity of  the  Church  for  having  at  Gorfen,  a  place  between  Morpeth  and 
Horsley,  murdered  Christopher  Clavering,  of  Calleley,  and  John  Carr,  of 
Hetton.  These  were  all  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune.  Such  brawls  were 
of  common  occurrence,  and  gentle  blood  by  no  means  implied  gentle  conduct. 

In  1517,  several  members  of  the  family  of  Pteveley  fight  against  one  another. 
They  awhile  afterwards  turned  their  arms  against  the  Selbies.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  feucl  had  not  died  out  more  than  thirty  years  after  its  origina- 
tion :  for  Bowes  tells  us  that  **  there  be  sundrie  displeasures  and  controversies 
betwene  the  Selbies  of  Norhamshyer  and  the  Reveleys  of  the  same,'  for  which 
he  '  tooke  foure  of  the  principalis  of  either  parties  bound  for  all  there  frends 
untill  Michaelmas  to  keape  the  peace.5  He  likewise  mentions  c  a  greate  greife, 
displeasure,  and  suite  of  appeale  of  murther  depending  betwene  Richard 
Rotherforde,  of  Rochester,  esquier,  and  Gawine,  his  sonne,  of  the  one  partie, 
and  Martin  Turpin,  Percivall  Pauston,  and  there  frends  upon  the  other  partie, 
which  hath  bene  two  tymes  ordered  and  the  parties  agreed,  and  yet  not  fully 
•concluded  in  writinge,' — nor  probably  were  they  anxious  it  should  ;  they 
would  rather  have  banged  it  out  braveiy  among  themselves,  and  even  rejoiced 
to  transmit  it  to  posterity  unimpaired. 

Bowes  further  remarks  that  there  were  then  pending  within  Redesdale  c  two 
•or  three  malicious  displeasures  hanginge  amongest  surnames  ther,  for  slaughters 
donne  and  not  agreed  for,  whereof  the  one  is  betwene  the  Andersons,  an  other 
-amongest  the  Headlies,  the  third  betwene  the  Pottes  and  the  Wetherheads,  all 
which  greifes  and  quarrells  were  convenient  to  be  agreed  upon  the  parties,  or 
■ells  the  parties  aliwayes  to  be  kept  under  bonde  and  sureties  for  the  peace. 
And  like  order'   (he  concludes)  c  to  be  taken  in  all  such  greifes  through  the 
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couutric,  for  tlicse  countrie  men  be  muche  given  to  fighting  and  fraycs  upon 
old  quarrells,  whereof  growethe  murther  and  many  other  inconveniences.' 

Grey,  writing  in  1649,  tells  us,  e  the  people  of  this  country  hathe  one  bar- 
barous cusi  om  among  them  ;  if  any  two  be  displeased,  they  expect  no  lawe,  but 
bang  it  out  bravely,  one  and  his  kindred  against  the  other  and  his  ;  they  will 
subject  themselves  to  no  justice,  but  in  an  inhuman  and  barbarous  manner 
tight  and  kill  one  another  ;  they  run  together  in  clangs,  as  they  term  it,  or 
names.  This  fighting  they  call  their  feids — a  word  so  barbarous  that  I  cannot 
express  it  in  any  other  tongue.  Of  late5  (he  says)  c  since  the  union  of  both 
kingdoms,  this  heathenish,  bloody  custom  is  repressed,  and  good  lawes  made 
against  such  barbarous  and  unchristian  misdemeanors  and  fightings  ! ' 

Bernard  Gilpin,  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
who,  from  his  unwearied  efforts  to  improve  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  fron- 
tier population,  was  designated  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  was  counted  of 
brave  heart  because  he  annually  penetrated  as  far  as  Rothbury  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  peace  to  the  lawless  people  of  Coquetdale.     It  was  Gilpin's  custom 
every  year  to  visit  the  most  benighted  districts  of  the  North.     Frequently 
(says  the  narrative)  he  came  over  to  Rothbury,  where  he  staid  two  or  three 
days,  enforcing  to  the  inhabitants  the  danger  of  leading  wicked  and  careless 
lives,  explaining  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  exhibiting  the  present  and 
future  advantages  resulting  from  piety  and  regularity  of  life.    Once  when  he  was 
at  Rothbury,  it  happened  that  a  quarrel  was  on  foot.     During  the  two  or  three 
first  days  of  his  preaching,  the  contending  parties  observed  some  decorum  and 
never  appeared  at  church  together.     At  length,  however,  they  met.     One 
party  had  been  early  at  church,  and,  just  as  Gilpin  had  begun  his  sermon,  the 
other  entered.     They  stood  not  long  silent.     Inflamed  at  the  sight  of  each 
other,  they  began  to  clash  their  weapons  (for  they  were  all  armed  with  javalins 
and  swords),  and  mutually  approached.     Awed,  however,  by  the  sacredness 
of  the  place,  the  tumult  in  some  degree  ceased.    Gilpin  proceeded,  when  again 
the  combatants  began  to  brandish  their  weapons  and  draw  towards  each  other. 
As  the  fray  seemed  near,  Gilpin  stepped  from  the  pulpit,  went  between  them, 
and,  addressing  the  leaders,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  for  that  time,  but  could 
not  effect  an  entire  reconciliation.     They  promised,  however,  that  till  the  ser- 
mon was  over,  they  would  make  no  more  disturbance.     This  obliging  conces- 
sion induced  our  worthy  divine  to  reenter  his  pulpit,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  time  in  endeavourind;  to  make  them  ashamed  of  what  thev  had  done. 
His  behaviour  and  discourse  affected  them  so  much  that  at  his  further  entreaty 
they  promised  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility  while  he  continued  in  the  country. 
And  so  much  respected  was  he  among  them  that  whoever  was  in  fear  of  his 
enemy,  or  in  the  usual  phrase,  of  his  deadly  foe,  used  to  resort  to  where 
Gilpin  was,  esteeming  his  presence  the  best  protection. 

Gilpin,  on  another  occasion,  preached  at  a  Redesdale  church,  in  which,  it  is 
described,  there  were  '  neither  minister,  bell,  nor  book,  but  an  old  book  set 
forth  in  King  Edward's  time,  and  an  old  psalter  torn  in  pieces.'  Gilpin  sent  to 
the  clerk  to  give  warning  he  was  going  to  preach.  In  the  meantime  there 
came  a  man  riding  to  the  church-stile,  having  a  dead  child  lying  before  him 
across  his  saddle,  and,  not  knowing  Gilpin,  cried  out,  c  Come,  parson,  and  doe 
the  cure,' — laying  down  the  child  and  departing  without  further  ado.  Gilpin 
buried  the  child,  did  service,  and  then  preached.  When  he  spoke  of  robbery 
and  stealing,  an  old  man  of  eighty  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation 
and  sad,  f  Then  the  deil  I  gyve  my  sail  to,  bot  we  ar  all  theves,'  and  added 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  sermon  preached  before.  A  great  number  of  the 
gentlemen  and  headsmen  of  the  neighbourhood  appears  to  have  come  on  the 
occasion  to  hear  him. 
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My  master  knitted  his  brows,  looked  hard  at  me,  and  seemed  about  to 
question  me  ;  but  he  stopped,  looked  again,  and  then  appeared  to  think  it  not 
worth  while  saying  more  :  then  pushing  back  his  chair,  he  rose  up,  pointed  to 
a  blue  bag  of  law  papers  which  it  was  often  my  office  to  carry,  and  as  he 
stepped  to  the  door  told  me  to  bring  it  after  him. 

I  followed  him  with  my  burden  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Square.  The  barrister  he 
wished  to  see  had  not  arrived.  My  master  said  he  Would  wait ;  and  told  me 
to  set  down  the  bag,  and  stand  at  the  outer  door  till  he  called  me.  There  to 
my  surprise  stood  the  ubiquitous  Jack  Dunton,  who,  before  I  could  speak, 
seized  my  shoulder,  and  with  his  old  hoarse  laugh  thus  again  saluted  me  : 

c  By  Jove,  old  fellow,  I'm  glad  I've  found  you !  I've  been  running  after 
you  and  the  gaffer  till  I'm  out  o'  breath  to  give  you  the  letter,  which  the  gen- 
tleman at  number  five  in — what  d'ye  call  the  square  ? — let  fall  soon  after  you 
gave  it  him.  You'd  ha'  been  in  Queer  Street,  Tim,  if  you  had  not  had  a  true 
friend,  like  myself,  to  pick  it  up,  and  bring  it  you.  Never  be  shy  again  to  an 
old  friend,  I  say  !  D'ye  hear  old  chap  ?  Good  bye  ! — I'm  in  a  hurry  !  '—and 
with  a  parting  gripe  of  my  shoulder,  he  darted  off,  while  I  stood  staring  after 
him  till  he  reached  a  corner  of  the  square,  where  he  turned  towards  me,  grinned, 
repeated  the  classical  figure  at  the  nose,  and  disappeared. 

A  small  carriage  had  halted  at  the  door  where  I  stood,  a  gentleman  had 
stepped  out  of  it  and  passed  by  me  into  the  house,  and  the  carriage  had  driven  off, 
before  my  stupid  and  motionless  bewilderment  had  subsided.  I  cannot  re- 
member what  I  was  thinking  of,  when  my  master  suddenly  laid  hold  of  me, 
and  dragged  me  within,  saying  '  Come  here,  you  young  rascal ! — Why,  the 
young  villain,  he  has  the  letter  in  his  hand  ! *  he  added,  with  a  look  of  mingled 
amazement  and  anger ;  and  snatched  it  from  me. 

He  was  about  to  hand  the  letter  to  the  barrister,  but  happening  to  turn  it 
over,  in  the  act  of  doing  so  he  exclaimed,  l  Good  God,  what  a  ripe  rascal  for  so 
young  a  varlet !     This  is  not  my  seal :  I  am  robbed,  of  course  ! ' 

The  barrister  bent  a  look  upon  me  as  overwhelming  as  that  of  my  master, 
and  sternly  bade  his  clerk  to  lock  the  door.  My  master  tore  open  the  letter, 
and  grasping  the  hair  of  my  head,  demanded,  while  he  almost  choked  with 
rage,  '  Where's  the  money,  you  vile  young  thief  ? ' 

I  fainted  with  terror,  and  only  remember  that  when  I  recovered  conscious^ 
ness  the  barrister's  clerk  was  supporting  me,  and  attemped  to  give  me  water 
from  a  glass,  while  the  barrister  himself  was  assuaging  my  master's  rage  by 
telling  him  to  be  calm,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  defeat  his  own  purposes.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  I  was  well  enough  to  tell  my  story  distinctly ;  and  then  all 
the  three  treated  it  with  mockery,  though  I  thought  the  young  clerk  laughed 
from  constraint,  and  now  and  then  looked  at  me  pitifully.  My  pockets  had 
been  turned  out  while  I  was  insensible,  and  now  I  was  ordered  to  strip  myself 
to  the  skin ;  but  no  money  was  found  upon  me.  They  demanded,  with  threats 
of  whipping — 'Where  I  had  hidden  the  bank-note?'  I  answered  with  tears 
and  protestations  that  I  knew  nothing  of  any  bank-note  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  s 
they  only  loaded  me  with  foul  names,  and  told  me  I  should  be  hanged. 
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I  need  not  be  minute  in  relating  what  followed.  I  was  given  into  custody, 
and  taken  to  Newgate-prison,  where  I  remained  for  live  weeks  under  a  charge 
of  robbing  my  master  of  fifty  pounds.  Three  times  during  this  period  a  magis- 
trate examined  me,  and  remanded  me  for  future  examination.  Finally,  when 
my  case  came  on  for  trial,  a  barrister  who  had  been  employed  by  my  father, 
insisted  that  since  my  master  had  no  witness  that  he  had  actually  enclosed  the 
bank-note  in  the  letter,  and  the  note  had  not  been  found,  there  was  no  case 
for  trial.  The  sitting  magistrate,  however,  would  not  have  it  so ;  and  said 
angrily,  that  crimes  of  this  nature  were  increasing  so  alarmingly  that  it  would 
not  do  to  be  nice  about  punishing  young  thieves.  Yet  the  barrister  again 
insisted  that  my  master  might  have  omitted,  in  his  haste,  to  enclose  the  note ; 
but  that,  even  if  he  had  enclosed  it,  my  boyish  age  and  artlessness,  together 
with  the  known  practices  and  skill  of  London  thieves,  ought  to  render  my 
story  credible. 

There  was  a  general  low  laugh  in  the  court  at  these  words  ;  and  the  bar- 
rister sat  down  like  a  man  ashamed  of  what  he  had  said,  and  immediately  began 
to  laugh  and  talk  with  those  who  sat  next  him.  The  magistrate  said  little  at  the 
end  of  the  counsellor's  speech ;  but  what  he  said  made  my  heart  sick  within 
me,  and  the  singing  in  my  ears  made  me  cling  to  the  railing  before  me,  when 
the  words  were  uttered  c  Gentlemen,  consider  your  verdict ! ' 

The  jury  huddled  together,  and  my  sight  was  growing  dim,  and  my  hands 
losing  their  grasp  of  the  railing,  when  I  was  roused  up  by  the  words  '  The 
jury  wish  to  retire/  The  magistrate  looked  amazed,  and  there  was  a  profound 
silence  for  a  few  moments.  The  jury  did  retire,  however,  and  at  once  the 
peculiar  gaze  that  was  bent  upon  me  by  many,  and  the  deadly  look  of  my  master, 
told  me  young  as  I  was  that  there  was  hope.  My  poor  heart  beat  thick  and 
fast,  and  the  sweat  began  to  stream  down  my  face  ;  but  my  faintness  went  off. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  minutes,  but  which  seemed  to  me  an  hour,  the  jury 
re-entered  the  box  and  acquitted  me.  I  uttered  a  faint  shriek  of  joy  as  the 
magistrate  and  foreman  of  the  jury  exchanged  words  ;  but  I  knew  not  what 
they  said,  nor  where  I  was,  until  I  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  Holborn 
Hill  borne  in  my  father's  arms,  and  with  my  head  resting  on  his  shoulder.  So 
soon  as  he  felt  me  raise  my  head  he  set  me  down  ;  and  when  the  curious  crowd 
saw  I  was  well  enough  to  walk  they  ceased  to  follow  us,  much  to  my  relief. 

c  Tim,'  said  my  father  tenderly,  as  we  were  entering  Leather  Lane,  c  I  know 
you  are  not  a  thief,  my  dear  lad,  and  I  hope  you  are  not  a  liar ;  but  is  all  that 
story  true  you  told  the  long-wigged  gentlemen  and  the  jury  ?' 

'  Every  word  of  it,  father,'  I  answered. 

c  I'm  glad  of  it,  Tim,'  he  rejoined,  f  for  I'm  blessed  if  the  gentlemen  did  not 
think  it  was  all  your  own  cunning  invention.' 

c  I  felt  that  they  did,  father,'  said  I,  c  and  it  is  very  hard  that  a  poor  boy  is 
not  to  be  believed :  yet  they  all  told  me  in  the  gaol  that  nobody  would  believe 
me.     They  said,  too,  that  I  should  be  transported — but  they  are  wrong  there.' 

c  Thank  God,  they  are  wrong  there,  my  lad  ! '  said  my  father,  and  burst  into 
tears.  The  weight  of  his  trouble  had  been  borne,  as  I  afterwards  found,  with 
English  firmness  ;  but  his  confidence  in  my  truth  which  was  now  fully  restored, 
and  this  reminder  of  what  I  had  really  escaped,  together  overcame  him. 

Eor  myself,  further  ability  to  weep,  either  for  grief  or  joy,  seemed  worn  out 
of  me.  I  had  wept  whole  nights  in  the  prison,  especially  while  smarting  under 
the  jeers  of  the  young  thieves  who  were  the  habitants  of  our  common  day- 
room.  A  settled  sadness  now  only  remained  with  me ;  but  it  was  mixed  with 
;a  feeling  of  resolution  that  I  would  yet  try  to  win  respect  in  the  world ;  and  I 
told  my  father  to  cheer  up,  for  I  hoped  all  would  go  well  with  me,  yeJo.  He 
grasped  my  hand,  sobbed  (  God  bless  thejad  !'  and  wept  the  more  for  a  few 
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/iiiimtes  ;  but  regained  his  self-possession  by  the  time  we  reached  home,  and 
was  thus  able  to  sooth  my  distressed  mother. 

Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  me  into  new  service  in  London,  and 
feeling  that  the  narrow  income  of  the  shop  would  not  afford  the  means  of  my 
being  kept  at  home,  my  mother  devised,  as  she  thought,  an  excellent  plan  for 
giving  me  another  and  a  better  start  in  life. 

'  Timothy,  my  dear/  she  said  to  my  father,  as  we  were  all  sitting  looking 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  one  Sunday  evening  a  few  weeks  after  my  deliver- 
ance, { I'll  tell  you  what  poor  Tim  shall  do  ;  and  I'm  sure  it's  just  what  ought 
to  be  done.' 

c  Well,  my  love,  let's  have  it ! '  said  my  father,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing bright  with  expectation, — for  he  saw  there  was  something  more  than 
usually  sagacious  in  the  eyes  of  my  mother — those  beams  of  the  oracle  on 
which  he  always  placed  so  much  reliance  ! 

c  He  shall  go  and  try  to  get  into  service  at  good  old  Squire  Heartwell's, 
where  I  passed  so  many  happy  days  before  I  knew  you' 

( I  hope,'  interrupted  my  father,  f  you  have  had  some  happy  days  since  you 
knew  me,  Betty ;  and  I  am  sure  all  the  clays  should  have  been  happier  if  V 

( Nonsense,  my  dear,'  returned  my  mother,  c  that's  not  my  meaning.  You 
shouldn't  take  up  people's  words  before  they  have  said  their  say.  Don't  I 
always  tell  you  so,  Timothy  ? ' 

{  Well,  my  dear,  I  ax  pardon,'  said  my  father,  looking  confused  ;  'but  now, 
tell  us  how  it  is  to  be  done  ? ' 

My  mother  was  about  to  resume ;  but  a  sharp  rap  at  the  street  door  pre- 
vented her,  brought  my  father  to  his  legs  in  a  moment,  and  a  young  gentleman 
into  our  little  back  room  whose  memory  is  very  dear  to  me.  It  was  the  son  of 
my  mother's  old  master,  Squire  Heartwell.  He  had  become  a  barrister,  and 
was  in  the  semicircle  of  the  horse-hair  wigged  men,  at  the  time  of  my  trial. 
Not  having  a  heart  hardened  to  the  proofs  of  innocence,  he  had  sympathised 
with  me,  made  enquiries,  and  found  that  I  was  the  child  of  his  father's  old  servant. 

He  took  me  home  with  him,  put  me  in  a  good  plain  school,  where  I  learnt 
to  read  better,  to  write,  and  to  cypher.  A  year  was  thus  passed  very 
pleasantly.  I  seemed  to  have  reached  Paradise  after  having  toiled  through 
so  much  trouble  and  sorrow.  The  young  barrister  next  bound  me  apprentice 
to  a  tradesman,  and  I  learned  a  mechanical  business.  I  need  not  say  what  it 
was — for  my  purpose  is  not  to  make  a  long  story  :  I  set  out  with  the  aim  of 
encouraging  those  who  experience  difficulty  at  the  outset  of  life  ;  and  I  in- 
tend to  be  very  brief  with  my  remaining  history. 

My  apprenticeship  was  not  all  pleasure.  I  had  many  annoyances  from  my 
fellow-apprentices,  from  the  workmen  in  the  shop,  and  was  not  always  well 
used  by  my  master.  But  I  became  expert  at  my  trade,  for  I  applied  myself 
to  learn  assiduously.  "When  I  became  a  'freeman,'  I  soon  saved  a  little 
money — not  from  the  love  of  it,  but  because  I  saw  that  it  was  the  great  lever 
for  worldly  independence.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  became  the  manager 
of  a  business,  and  then  a  partner ;  and  now,  I  have  a  business  of  my  own,  and 
am  prosperous.  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  e very-body  ;  but  I  may  fairly  say  I 
am  worth — but  I  won't  tell  you  how  much  ! 

All  I  need  say  is — There  is  money  to  be  made  in  Old  England  without 
going  to  the  diggings.  Economy — strict  economy,  in  the  outset ;  Industry 
and  Perseverance  :  these  are  qualities  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  inde- 
pendence. Let  the  reader  cultivate  them,  keeping  his  conscience  clear  of 
wronging  and  oppressing  his  fellows,  and  he  may  reach  the  vale  of  life  with 
the  sun  shining  clearly  and  brightly  over  head — notwithstanding  that  when  he 
first  set  out  to  climb  that  hill  the  storm  threatened  to  overwhelm  him. 
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For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 
And  ocean  was  their  grave.' 

That  England  is  the  great  mercantile  and  the  great  maritime  nation  of  the 
world  is  a  thing  so  universally  admitted  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  ad- 
duce a  single  argument  in  its  proof.  We  manufacture  more  largely  and  more 
variously,  and  we  carry  more  extensively  and  more  remotely,  than  any  other 
nation  under  the  sun.  There  exists  scarce  a  e  nook  or  cranny'  in  the  earth's 
surface  which  the  products  of  our  skill  and  industry  does  not  reach ;  nor,  save 
those  seas  of  everlasting  ice  which  circumscribe  the  Poles,  is  there  stream  or 
ocean  which  our  hardy  navigators  have  not  traversed.  Occupying  so  proud  a 
position,  and  depending  mainly  on  our  present  maritime  preeminence  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  place  amongst  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  no  duty  is 
more  incumbent  upon  our  nation  than  that  of  affording  every  possible  security 
to  the  vast  undertakings  of  our  commerce,  and  of  diminishing,  by  the  use  of 
every  aid  which  human  skill  can  devise,  the  perils  incurred  by  those  who,  in 
ministering  to  our  wants,  are  exposed  to  the  many  fearful  dangers  of  the 
treacherous  deep. 

From  the  great  improvements  which  of  late  years  have  been  effected  in  the 
building  and  equipment  of  our  first  class  vessels,  joined  to  the  advantages 
which  their  commanders  now  possess  from  the  construction  of  more  accurate 
charts,  the  more  correct  fixing  of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  increased  and  more 
determinate  knowledge  of  tides  and  currents,  and  that  flood  of  light  which 
science  is  now  pouring  on  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  storms,  the  dangers 
attending  the  navigation  of  those  great  ocean  highways  which  connect  us 
with  our  colonies  and  our  customers  in  distant  lands  are  day  by  day  sensibly 
diminishing  ;  and,  as  navigation  advances  more  and  more  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  they  may  be  expected  to  be  reduced  to  their  minimum  point.  But, 
while  the  shipping  in  our  foreign  and  colonial  trades  has  participated  so  largely 
in  the  many  improvements  which  the  enlightened  intelligence  and  enterprize 
of  our  age  have  introduced  into  the  various  departments  of  our  industrial 
operations, — those  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  of  our  coast  have 
scarcely  in  any  respect,  whether  as  regards  construction,  equipment,  or  im- 
proved arrangements  for  the  comfort,  health,  or  safety  of  their  crews,  made  a 
single  step  in  advance.  What  a  century  ago  was  given  as  a  definition  of  a  sea 
voyage  by  a  learned  lexicographer — namely,  '  being  in  a  prison  with  a  chance 
of  being  drowned,5 — though  ludicrously  absurd  when  applied  to  a  trip  in  one 
of  those  floating  leviathians  with  which  science  has  bridged  the  waves,  and  in 
which  a  thousand  persons  can  be  borne  in  luxurious  ease  and  perfect  security 
to  the  very  antipodes,  is  still  a  literal  fact  when  spoken  of  a  passage  made  in 
many  of  our  collier  vessels.  Vessels  as  ill-formed,  equipped,  and  manned,  and 
as  destitute  of  those  aids  and  appliances  by  which  the  hardships  of  a  sailor's 
life  might  be  mitigated  as  were  centuries  ago  the  barks  of  Columbus,  still 
leave  our  coal  ports,  and  that  too  with  a  certainty  of  becoming  a  prey  to  any 
more  than  ordinary  storms  which  may  catch"  them  while  stealing  along  amia 
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the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  our  iron-bound  coast.  Year  by  year^  as  the 
chronicles  of  our  marine  disasters  show  to  us,  the  -wild  waves'  exact  from  our 
gallant  seamen  an  awful  tribute  of  suffering  and  of  death ;  and  catastrophes 
are  constantly  occurring  which,  were  it  not  for  our  carelessness  and  in- 
difference, would  long  ago  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  by  which  such 
fearful  casualities  would  have  been  considerably  diminished. 

From  a  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  during  the  past  month,  and  since 
become  law,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Legislature  is  at  last  awakening  from 
its  culpable  remissness  with  regard  to  this  subject — that  measures  are  about 
to  be  taken  by  which  such  disasters,  we  sincerely  hope,  will  become  more  rare 
— and  that,  when  shipwrecks  occur,  and  loss  of  life  is  the  consequence,  a  most 
thorough  and  searching  investigation  into  the  causes  producing  them  will  be 
made.  The  local  courts  which  Mr  Cardwell's  bill  proposes  to  constitute,  in 
which  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  of  the  locality  where  a  wreck 
occurs  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
disaster,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents,  where  such  has  happened 
from  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  responsible  individuals,  to  punish  the 
same  with  line  and  imprisonment,  will,  we  trust,  do  something  to  abate  the 
deplorable  calamities  of  shipwreck. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  a  rugged  and  irregular  line  of  shore, 
full  of  jutting  promontories,  low  lying  reefs,  and  treacherous  quicksands, 
stretching  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  north  and  south  of  the  bar  of  the  Tyne, 
forms  the  seaboard  of  our  Northumberland  and  Durham  coast.  It  has  long 
possessed  a  most  unenviable  notoriety  for  the  terrible  dangers  attending  its 
navigation,  and  has  often  been  the  scene  of  horrors  by  shipwreck  which  the 
wildest  imagination  would  fail  in  realizing.  No  other  line  of  coast  of  equal 
extent  to  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Coal  Trade  in  the  whole  circumference  of 
our  c  island  home'  equals  it  in  busy  industry  and  enterpiize.  From  three  of 
its  ports,  lying  within  a  radius  of  not  more  than  twelve  miles  from  its  centre, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  tonnage  more 
than  seven  millions,  annually  enter  and  depart.  The  mineral  treasures  it  sup- 
plies are  not  only  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  domestic  life,  whether 
in  the  cottage  or  in  the  palace,  but  they  also  form  the  very  life-blood  of  our 
industrial  operations,  without  which  they  would  collapse  and  die.  But  should 
a,  heavy  gale  arise  from  the  eastward — north  or  south — along  this  line  of  shore, 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  Yarmouth  Roads,  there  is  no  port  of  shelter 
wherein  the  immense  mass  of  shipping  property  constantly  on  our  coast,  with 
the  hundreds  of  precious  souls  on  board,  can  find  refuge ;  and,  unless  they 
can  reach  an  open  roadstead,  or  venture  to  run  into  the  bar  harbour  of  Shields 
or  the  still  more  dangerous  harbours  at  the  Tees,  a  lee  shore  and  a  watery 
grave  lie  before  them.  Mr  James  Mather,  of  South  Shields,  whose  noble 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  seamen  have  already  been  noticed 
in  the  Tribune,  shows  from  tables  he  has  published  that  the  average  loss  of 
vessels  and  lives  through  shipwreck  on  the  north-east  coast  is  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  wrecks  which  occur  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom.  He  further 
demonstrates  that,  if  there  existed  a  secure  sheltering  port  into  which  vessels 
in  all  weathers  and  times  of  tide  could  safely  enter,  this  fearful  destruction  of 
life  and  property  would  be  avoided.  He  has  also  shown,  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner  that,  of  all  the  ports  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  the  Tyne,  from 
its  position,  width  of  entrance,  and  other  natural  advantages,  might  be  made 
such  a  harbour.  Piers  being  about  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
Mr  Mather  wisely  thinks  the  present  an  opportune  time  for  putting  in  practice 
his  benevolent  project,  and  is  endeavouring  to  enlist  Government  aid  in  its 
behalf,  our  local  funds  being  inadequate ;  but  so  far,  although  the  Government 
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Las  expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  the 
neal  expenditure  incident  to  the  war  has  been  their  excuse  for  not  giving  the 
requisite  assistance.  This  we  think  is  not  a  sound  reason  why  aid  to  an  object 
of  Mich  truly  national  utility  should  not  have  been  afforded.  As  Mr  Disraeli 
on  a  recent  public  occasion  said,  c  It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  pretend,  because 
B  nal  ion  is  unhappily  at  war,  that  the  arts  of  peace  ought  not  to  be  cultivated ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  you  appeal  to  history,  it  will  be  seen  when  a  nation  feels 
and  thinks  most  deeply,  public  undertakings  of  the  greatest  magnitude  have 
been  carried  out.3 

In  a  great  country  such  as  England,  it  would  be  the  surest  sign  of  her  ap- 
proaching decadence,  if,  menaced  by  the  enemy  from  without,  she  neglected  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  those  great  institutions  upon  which  her 
national  prosperity  is  based.  The  case  in  behalf  of  this  philanthropic  project 
which  Mr  Mather  has  propounded  with  such  signal  ability  can  be  advocated, 
however,  not  simply  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  which  should  be  the  most 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour  to  a  f  Christian'  Government,  but  also  on  the 
utilitarian  plea  of  self-interest.  In  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
one  of  the  chief  fields  of  operation  is  likely  to  be  the  Baltic.  At  the  present 
moment  the  fleets  in  that  quarter  (British  and  French)  solely  depend  on  the 
Tyne  for  their  supply  of  what  now  has  become  an  all-important  munition  of 
war — Coal.  Ours  is  also  the  nearest  port  to  the  Baltic,  and  at  a  time  like  the 
present  a  harbour  on  the  east  coast  fitting  to  receive  war  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  is  a  matter  of  vast  national  importance.  This,  if  the  projected  works 
necessary  to  make  it  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  were  executed,  the  Tyne  would 
become. 

We  urge  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject  on  our  readers.  We 
will  return  to  it  again,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters  affecting  the  mental,  moral,  and  material  welfare  of  our  noble,  but  too 
neglected  seamen,  such  an  active  sympathy  will  be  evinced  that  all  the  un- 
necessary dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  hardships  under  which 
they  now  labour,  will  be  speedily  investigated,  and  ultimately  altogether 
removed. 
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(From  April  20tk  to  May  201//.} 


The  month's  events  may  come  in  very  small  cOmpass.  The  most  noteworthy 
is  the  failure  of  the  great  Preston  strike  after  thirty-seven  weeks  of  what  even 
the  Times  is  compelled  to  call  '  unflinching  fortitude5  and  'unwearied  forbear- 
ance.' Failing  funds  have  thrown  the  men  again  upon  their  employers'  mercy. 
So  must  it  ever  be  so  long  as  the  governmental  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
class.  Let  the  people  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  franchise.  When  the  whole 
nation  legislates  for  labour,  when  it  can  afford  to  supply  the  means  of  industry 
—capital—to  all  its  workers,  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  tyranny  of  the 
'  free-trading'  monopolists  of  capital  be  broken  down. 
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THE  'WAR'  lags.  fDo  as  little  as  you  can/  seems  to  be  the  order. 
First  Aberdeen,  then  the  ice,  now  fog,  keeps  even  Napier  idle  ;  for  picking  up 
now  and  then  a  stray  craft  is  not  work.  And  in  the  Black  Sea  the  proceed- 
ing is  equally  slow.  The  great  exploit  of  bombarding  Odessa  is  the  one  excep- 
tion. To  punish  Russia  for  firing  on  a  flag  of  truce,  the  allies  on  the  22d  of 
April  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  the  military  stores  and  the  Russian  ships.  Five 
killed  and  a  few  wounded  seems  to  have  been  all  our  loss.  But  notice  this. 
The  English  and  Erench  Admirals  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  'English  and 
French,  as  well  as  all  Russian,  vessels  in  the  port.  Russian  vessels  were  sunk 
or  taken ;  during  the  bombardment  the  Erench  ships  escaped  out  of  the  har- 
bour through  the  confusion ;  but  all  we  hear  farther  of  the  English  vessels 
(whose  surrender  was  first  demanded)  is  that  sixty  sailors,  l  most  of  them 
English,  belonging  to  the  merchant  vessels  detained  in  the  harbour '  (still 
detained)  have  been  paraded  through  Odessa  streets,  and  then  sent  to  Sebas- 
topol  as  prisoners,  in  proof  of  Russian  victory.  Truly  Blake  did  his  work  in  a 
different  fashion  from  Dundas.     But  it  is  possible  Dundas  attends  to  orders. 

There  has  been  a  victory  by  Omar  Pacha,  and  some  skirmishes  beside, 
hardly  worth  particularizing ;  and  Lesser  Wallachia  has  been  evacuated  by  the 
Russians,  whether  from  necessity  or  from  stratagetical  choice  is  not  very  clear. 

Our  troops  are  in  close  quarters  at  Gallipoli — handier  there,  as  the  Turks 
seem  to  think,  for  any  purpose  than  fighting  the  Ptussians.  But  let  us  learn  first 
what  they  go  to  Turkey  for  (if  our  ministers  will  let  us)  before  we  find  farther 
fault.  The  generals  have  arrived  at  last.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  come  to 
an  understanding — on  the  ground  of  a  protocol  signed  by  ( their  representa- 
tives '  and  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Erance :  informing  the  nations  that  e  the 
state  of  war  is  in  actual  existence/  and  that  the  Governments  engage  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  guarantees  most  likely  to  attach  the  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  the  general  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  also  declare  them- 
selves ready  to  deliberate  as  to  the  employment  of  means  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  agreement/     Would  they  tell  us  what  that  is  ! 

*  Is  it  for  orthodox  Russia  to  fear  such ' ?  says  the  Tzar  in  his  counter- 
manifesto. 

The  Greeks  have  suffered  some  reverses  and  the  insurrection  is  said  to  be 
nearly  suppressed ;  but  the  Times  confesses  that  only  our  active  interference 
can  put  an  end  to  it.  *  The  people  are  better  armed  and  disciplined  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago  when  they  held  out  unsupported  for  six  years  in  the 
fastnesses  of  Thessaly  and  the  Morea.'  Now  Russia  supports  them,  of  course 
for  Russian  ends ;  and  we  must  put  them  down  for  the  sake  of  Turkey  which 
we  shall  not  save.     ' 0  Liberty  !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name.' 

What  would  the  '  Great  Duke '  have  said,  reading  this  in  the  Moniteur  of 
May  6? 

'  The  French  and  English  Governments  have  agreed  in  the  adoption  of  all  the  measures 
of  precaution  which  the  present  war  may  render  necessary.  With  this  object  the  Em- 
peror has  just  decided  on  the  formation  of  two  camps  of  manceuvring.  The  first,  con- 
sisting  of  100,000  men,  will  be  established  along  the  shore  of  the  Manche,  between 
Montreuil  and  St  Omer.' 
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Th$  100,000  Frenchmen  are  intended  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  North.  Are1 
we  far  enough  North P  Transports  of  course  may  be  provided;  and,  all  ready 
for  the  Baltic,  afloat  some  night  within  two  hours  of  England,  English  safety 
from  inrasion  will  depend  on  the  word  of  him  whom  history  will  mark  as  the 
French  Liar.  But  our  ministers  tell  us  it  is  'a  precautionary  measure5  upoii 
which  'England'  and  'Erance'  are  quite  agreed. 

We  have  '  done  nothing  but  find  fault.'  It  is  a  sad  necessity — that  of  being 
truthful,  and  so  unAberdeened.  But  we  will  not  find  fault  with  the  spirit  now 
arising  (however  slowly)  in  the  country,  in  favour  of  Poland.  May  the  meeting 
at  Birmingham  of  the  20th  May  be  but  the  first  of  a  successful  series ;  the 
first  spark  of  a  flame  which  shall  kindle  all  that  is  true  and  brave  in  our  land, 
to  light  the  European  nations  into  liberty  and  peace. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS  furnish  us  with  one  or  two  striking  para- 
graphs. This  is  from  the  Times  leader  of  May  5,  summing  up  parliamentary 
postponements. 

'  The  sooner  neeessary  business  can  be  got  over  and  the  prorogation  of  a  Legislature 
so  little  inclined  to  legislate  be  effected,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  the  character  of 
Parliament  and  for  the  prospects  of  reform.  .  .  No  large  and  comprehensive  measure 
can  be  carried.' 

The  additional  sum  demanded  for  this  year  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  £8,083,000 — two-thirds  to  be  found  by  an  income  tax — the  rest  by 
taxes  on  sugar,  spirits  and  malt.  Of  the  £14,000,000  now  raised  from  these 
last  taxes — says  the  Examiner — the  higher  classes  probably  do  not  contribute 
£100,000. 

The  present  duty  on  tobacco  is  1200  per  cent. 

The  Times  publishes  a  long  list  of  private  subscriptions  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  soldiers'  families.  But  nothing  is  said  of  the  national  duty  to  them. 
The  Government  does  nothing. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  how  we  educate :  a  boy  of  thirteen,  twice  in  prison 
for  felony  has  lately  been  admitted  to  the  Reformatory  Prison  at  Saltley. 
This  is  the  account  of  his  connections.  His  father  dead,  his  mother  married 
again.  His  step-father  was  transported,  his  mother  absconded,  a  sister  aged 
fourteen  is  a  prostitute,  another  sister  aged  sixteen  in  prison  for  the  third 
time,  and  a  cousin  ten  years  old  in  prison  for  the  second  time. 

A  remonstrance  signed  by  J.  B.  Cant,  and  other  high  church  dignitaries  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  against  exhibiting 
sculpture  without  fig  leaves,  and  so  destroying  'that  natural  modesty'  which 
these  clergymen  learned  in  their  young  days  at  College. 

We  forgot  on  the  East  Day  to  pray  for  our  Allies J.  What  will  be  the  con- 
sequence ? 

James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  and  in  early  life  the  democratic  politician, 
died  at  Sheffield,  on  the  29th  of  April,  aged  83. 

Mr  William  Maccall  has  been  lecturing  at  Manchester  in  eulogy  of  the 
mighty  character  and  marvellous  career  of  Alexander  of  Maeedon,  inviting 
and  '  to  achieve  that  work  which  Alexander's  early  death  left  unfinished 
• — the  blending  of  whatever  is  best  in  the  Western  and  Oriental  wrorlds.' 
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TO  THE  CHILDREN  OP  GARIBALDI. 


(Sec  the  account  of  Garibaldi's  visit  to  Newcastle,  in  the  Tribune  for  May.) 


Children  !  be  not  too  proud,  altho  the  man 
Whom  Ocean  smiles  on  with  parental  love, 
And  Earth  from  every  coast  with  loud  applause 
Hails  a  deliverer,  children  1  is  your  sire. 
O  what  vast  empire  have  ye  to  defend  ! 
A  name  so  high,  so  inaccessible, 
"Virtues  so  pure  and  courage  so  humane, 
All  are  your  heritage  :  by  liveried  serfs, 
On  right  and  left,  will  these  be  long  assaiPch 
March  ever  onward,  but  march  watchfully, 
Follow  his  steps,  and  ye  are  safe ;  depart 
One  furlong  from  them  and  ye  sink  beneath 
The  vilest  head  that  ever  dozed  on  throne 
Or  ever  bow'd  to  it:  be  true  to  Eaith, 
Not  Eaith  recumbent  upon  downy  lies, 
But  Eaith  that  grasps  the  hand  of  Providence 
And  Justice  in  this  darken' d  world  of  ours, 
And  bends  to  One  above,  to  none  below 

Walter  Savage  Landqil 


OUR5    VILLAGES: 

II. — Blaydon  and  Stella. 


'yneslders  are  proud  of  tlieir  Biver.  And  justly  so  :  for  its  banks, 
EJU  from  Spar  Hawk  to  Hedwin  Streams,  present  a  scene  of  activity  and 
enterprize  unequalled  in  the  kingdom.  Yet,  while  new  workshops 
have  been  forcing  themselves  into  existence  with  a  rapidity  no  less  won- 
derful than  benelicial,  but  little  has  been  done  towards  the  improvement  of 
that  great  natural  highway  by  whose  agency  the  vast  resources  of  the 
district  are  put  in  communication  with  every  mart  of  commerce  and  every 
centre  of  civilization  on  the  globe.  Under  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle,  the 
river  west  of  Tyne  Bridge  was,  except  the  placing  of  some  of  Mr  Brooks' 
unfortunate  jetties,  literally  never  touched  for  many  years  previous  to  the  ces- 
sation of  their  conservatorship.  The  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  keelmen 
they  treated  with  disdain,  and  to  weightier  appeals  from  other  quarters  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  present  Commissioners  have  improved  somewhat  on 
their  predecessors,  for  they  have  proposed  to  do  something ;  and,  but  for  the 
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opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Mr  Charles  Towneley,  or  their 
agents,  (how  hereditarily  hostile  to  all  progress  these  aristocrats  are  !)  an  im- 
portant improvement  would  have  been  before  now  effected  at  Stella.  A  dis- 
frict  possessing  upwards  of  eight  miles  of  river  shore,  giving  employment  to 
Bometning  like  500  men  and  boys  as  watermen,  studded  with  numerous 
villages  whose  united  populations  exceed  20,000,  and  exporting  700,000  tons 
of  merchandize  per  annum,  is,  we  think,  entitled  to  a  little  more  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  governors  of  our  good  'Old  Father  Tyne.'  Let  our  learned 
neighbours  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  say  what  they  please,  the  fact  is  never- 
theless manifest  that  the  tendency  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  day 
is  to  travel  inland,  to  develope  our  unexplored  mineral  resources  ;  and  to  limit 
\hr  engineering  operations  to  one  half  the  course  of  the  river  is  as  foolish  as  it 
is  scllish.  No  part  of  Tyneside  has  suffered,  and  is  suffering,  more  severely 
from  this  partial  policy  on  the  part  of  our  river  doctors  than  the  rising  and 
important  district  of  which  Blaydon  and  Stella  constitute  the  centre. 

Although  the  tide  flows  three  or  four  miles  further  west,  yet  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  Stella  may  be  considered  the  furthest  navigable  point  on  the  Tyne. 
The  first  record  we  have  of  it  is  about  the  year  1143  when  '  Stellingleye'  was 
granted  by  William  de  St  Barbara,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  St  Bartholomew 
and  the  Nuns  of  Newcastle.  Some  years  alter,  these  same  Nuns  seem  to  have 
been  deprived  of  it  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Regent  of  Eng- 
land under  Richard  I.  Like  his  royal  master,  Pudsey  seems  to  have  had  little 
regard  for  laws,  charters,  or  '  vested  rights,5  when  they  clashed  with  his 
private  purposes  :  for,  when  he  wanted  to  provide  a  retiring  pension  for  the 
'  master  of  his  mint,'  he  did  not  hesitate  to  deprive  the  poor  Nuns  of  their 
patrimony  at  Stella,  and  hand  it  over,  '  with  all  its  appurtenances  in  woodland, 
ehampain,  roads,  ways,  metes,  boundaries,  mills,  and  meadows,  waters,  fish- 
dams,  and  fisheries,  free  of  forest-right  and  pasturage  of  the  bishop's  hogs,'  to 
'  William  the  Moneyer,'  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  son.  We  are  told 
that  the  fame  of  this  same  '  William  the  Moneyer'  was  so  wide  spread  and 
permanent  that  his  heir  needed  no  other  description  than  '  to  be  of  such  a  sire 
the  child.'  Except  during  the  period  when  this  famous  '  moneyer'  (money-maker) 
and  his  nameless  son  held  Stella,  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  New- 
castle Nuns  till  the  dissolution  of  the  estates  of  the  Nunnery  in  the  Bishopric 
of  Durham,  when  it  occurs  in  the  schedule  as  '  Stellingley  by  yer,  £3  13s.  4d.' 
^  Soon  after  this  it  became  '  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Tempests  of 
Newcastle,  a  mercantile  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Holmeside.'  Nicholas 
Tempest,  of  Stella,  wTas  created  a  baronet  in  1622.  Eor  nearly  a  century,  the 
Tempest  family  resided  at  Stella  '  in  catholic  splendour  and  loyalty.'  In  1700 
the  heiress  and  only  surviving  child  of  Sir  Thomas  Tempest,  Bart,  married 
William  the  fourth  Lord  Wicldrington. 

The  Widdringtons  were  an  ancient  and  worthy  Northumberland  family  who 
had  often  and  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  against  the  Scots. 
From  the  reign  of  Edward  III  they  had  held  responsible  and  honourable  posts 
at  Court  and  in  Parliament.  They  were  all  valorous  and  steadfast  loyalists, 
and,  with  both  word  and  work,  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  battle  field,  fought 
well  and  bravely  in  defence  of  the  'divine  right  of  kings.'  During  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  V^iddringtons  always  stood  faithful  to  the  Stuarts, 
whose  fallen  fortunes,  alike  in  prison  and  in  exile,  they  cheerfully  shared. 
After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  all  their  estates  were  confiscated  by  the 
Parliament,  but  at  the  'restoration'  they  regained  them.  Their  devotion  to 
royalty  seems  to  have  stuck  to  them  to  the  last :  for,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  in  1715,  Lord  Widdrington  and  his  two  brothers  chivalrously 
staked  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  refugee  representative  of  the  same 
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family  their  ancestors  had  served  so  well  in  times  gone  by.  This  Widdrington 
was  the  great  grandson  of  the  Lord  Widdrington  who  was  killed  fighting  for 
King  Charles  in  1651,  and  who  Clarendon  says  e  was  one  of  the  goodliest  per* 
sons  of  the  age.'  In  the  nnfortnnate  insurrection  of  1715,  Lord  Widdrington 
commanded  the  second  troop  of  Northumbrian  Cavalry  and  the  gallant  Earl 
Derwentwater  the  first.  His  brothers,  Charles  and  Peregine,  also  held  com- 
mands in  the  rebel  army.  They  were  all  three  taken  in  arms  at  Preston,  tried* 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  By  this  rash  adventure,  a  family  which  had 
nourished  in  affluence  and  honour  for  full  seven  centuries  was  broken  up  and 
scattered.  Lord  Widdrington' s  estates,  worth  £12,000  per  annum,  together 
with  his  personal  property,  valued  at  £100,000,  were  confiscated ;  but  he  him- 
self and  his  brothers  were  pardoned.  In  1733  the  estates  of  Stella  and  Stan- 
ley, worth  £800  per  annum,  were  restored  to  him  on  petition,  having  been 
acquired  by  marriage.  He  lived  in  retirement  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
died  at  Bath  in  1745.  His  property  under  entail  has  descended  to  its  present 
proprietor,  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Stella  Hall,  erected  by  the  Tempest  family,  is  a  noble  mansion,  situated  in 
a  small  but  beautiful  park.  The  interior  exhibits  numerous  proofs  of  the 
regal  state  and  hospitality  of  its  ancient  proprietors.  It  contains  many 
curious  pictures  and  relics  of  former  times.  J.  Dawson  Lambton,  Esq.  is  the 
present  occupant.  The  Catholics,  who  have  always  been  a  numerous  body  in 
and  around  Stella,  for  many  years  conducted  public  worship  in  a  chapel 
attached  to  the  Hall,  but  it  becoming  too  small  for  the  congregation  a  new 
one  was  erected  in  1831  at  the  west  end  of  the  village.  It  is  an  extremely 
neat  Gothic  structure,  and  will  hold  above  300  people.  The  present  priest  is 
the  Bev.  Balph  Piatt,  who  ministers  with  acceptance  to  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  an  excellent  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  chapel,  and  the  pupils  have  become  so  numerous  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  larger  building,  which  is  about  to  be  erected. 

Opposite  the  chapel  is  a  small  thatched  cottage,  the  property  of  our  vener- 
able friend,  Mr  John  Emerson,  which  was  once  a  public  house,  and  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  royalist  army  under  Lord  Conway  stopped  the  night  before 
the  battle  which  he  fought  on  the  grounds  below,  with  General  Lesley,  the 
famous  Presbyterian  leader.  As  was  their  wont,  these  c  gallant  Cavaliers' 
spent  the  night  before  the  fight  in  riot  and  drinking.  The  next  morning, 
being  numerous  and  well-equipped,  they  gave  battle  with  confidence  to  the 
followers  of  the  c  solemn  league  and  covenant' ;  but  these  hardy,  God-fearing 
men,  who  fought  for  country  and  conscience,  soon  routed  the  sapient  royalists. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  August,  1640,  and  even  the  partial  Cla- 
rendon calls  it  a  'complete  rout.'  Conway  was  accused  of  cowardice  and 
treachery,  and  made  a  very  lame  defence. 

Stella  is  a  township  in  the  Gateshead  Union.  The  village  has  remained 
stationary  for  some  years.  The  whole  of  the  land  being  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  Towneley,  and  being  entailed,  no  encouragement  is  given  to  improvement 
or  extension  in  any  direction.  The  Towneley  Main  and  Blaydon  Burn  Col- 
lieries have  coal  staiths,  Messrs  B.  J.  and  B.  Laycock  have  a  forge,  and 
Messrs  Parker  and  Co.  a  brewery  :  these  constitute  the  entire  business 
capabilities  of  the  place,  and  so  long  as  the  land  is  locked  up  in  the  hands  of 
one  proprietor  they  are  not  likely  to  extend. 

Blaydon  belongs  exclusively  to  the  modern  days  of  material  development* 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  age  of  nuns,  dreamers,  and  ascetics.  Its 
associations  are  all  connected  with  the  world  of  iron  mines,  collieries,  factories, 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  schools.  There  is  not  on  Tyneside  a  village  which 
has  risen  so  rapidly  during  these  last  dozen  years,  or  one  in  winch  the  elements 
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0f  |  progression  have  shown  themselves  in  a  more  striking  fashion. 

Bui  yesterday  it  consisted  of  a  few  ill-shapen  cottages  run  together  into  an 
:  reet.  Now  it  possesses  several  substantial  buildings  and  a  thriving 
andimportant  trade.  Many  of  our  manufacturing  hives  have  their  prosperity 
bound  up  with  the  success  of  one  or  two  large  establishments.  It  is  not  so  in 
Blaydon,  where  the  workshops  are  both  numerous  and  various,  and  where  the 
inhabitants  are  less  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  The  village  contains  all 
the  self-sustaiiiing  elements  of  a  city,  as  the  following  list  of  works  at  present 
in  active  operation  in  the  place  will  show  : — W.  G.  Hawdon,  engine  builder 
and  founder ;  11.  Hall  and  Co.,  chain  manufacturers;  A.  Thatcher,  glass  manu- 
facturer; TV",  llarriman,  fire-brick  manufacturer;  J.Nicholson,  steam  saw- 
mill ;  Blaydon  Chemical  Company ;  North  Durham  Bottle  Works  ;  W.  C.  Carr, 
clay-retort  manufacturer  ;  E.  Hall,  chain  manufacturer  and  smith  ;  Jos:  Cowen 
and  Co.,  fire-brick  and  clay -retort  manufacturers  ;  B.  Stokoe,  fell  monger  ;  A. 
Potter,  coke  burner  ;  J.  Spencer  and  Sons,  steel  forge  ;  R.  Lynn,  lamp-black 
manufacturer  ;  W.  B.  Beaumont,  lead  yard.  In  addition  to  these,  the  neigh- 
bouring collieries  of  Blaydon  Main,  Towneley  Main,  and  Blaydon  Burn,  and 
the  important  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  (which  acts  as  a 
tie  pot  for  goods  coming  from  Allenheads  and  the  collieries  and  factories  in  the 
west,  and  intended  to  be  re-shipped  by  keels  to  other  parts  of  the  river)  give 
constant  employment  to  a  numerous  body  of  men.  But  the  oldest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  numerous,  section  of  workmen  in  the  village  are  the  keelmen. 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  railway,  they  were  a  highly  important  class  in 
the  villages  west  of  Newcastle,  and  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  Blaydon 
and  Stella,  carrying  in  their  craft  not  only  merchandize,  but  passengers,  to  and 
from  Newcastle  and  other  places  further  east.  But  the  increased  facilities 
offered  by  steam  communication  on  both  land  and  water  have  considerably  in- 
jured their  trade,  and  their  numbers  are  consequently  diminishing.  They  are 
a  curious  class  of  men,  with  many  strange  but  interesting  characterics.  Strong, 
hardy,  snd  industrious,  but  much  given  to  indulge  in  the  ( intoxicating  cup,5 
they  earn  their  money  with  difficulty  and  spend  it  with  corresponding  reckless- 
ness. Of  late  years  however  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
their  modes  of  life,  and  many  of  them  now  are  sober,  active,  and  intelligent 
members  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  kindred  societies.  Amongst  others, 
we  may  name  one  curious  custom  still  in  vogue  with  them.  Every  time  they 
load  a  keel  of  coals  from  the  staith,  or  '  dyke,'  they  get  a  { can,5  or  an  allow- 
ance of  ale  equal  in  value  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  is  usual  in  other 
places  for  workmen  to  oppose  the  practice  of  paying  in  ( kind5 ;  but  here  it  is 
the  reverse.  The  men  themselves  are  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
system  ;  and  only  by  the  peremptory  mandate  of  the  employers  has  it,  in  some 
collieries,  been  abolished,  the  force  of  custom  being  so  strong  as  to  lead  the 
men  to  prefer  ale  to  its  full  equivalent  in  cash  ! 

At  the  east  end  of  Blaydon  ('  Blaydon  Staiths5)  is  the  old  refinery  belong- 
ing to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.  It  was  at  one  time  the  chief  workshop  in  the 
village  ;  and  it  was  while  manager  of  this  establishment  that  H.  L.  Pattinson, 
Esq.  of  Eelling,  made  most  of  these  interesting  and  important  chemical  dis- 
coveries which  have  since  won  him  both  '  fame  and  fortune.5  The  lead  was 
brought  from  Mr  Beaumont's  mines  at  Allenheads  and  the  other  mining  dis- 
tricts in  Cumberland,  refined  at  Blaydon,  and  then  re-shipped.  It  was  con- 
veyed from  the  mines  by  small  '  Scotch  galloways,5  or  ponies,  the  roads  being 
too  rugged  to  allow  of  its  being  carted.  A  slight  wood  frame  was  swung  over 
the  back  of  the  ponies,  and  contaiued  a  lump  of  lead  on  each  side.  It  was  a 
curious  sight  in  former  times  to  see  a  long  row  of  such  little  ragged-looking 
animals,  sometimes  thirty  or  more  in  a  line,  carrying  each  his  packet  of  lead 
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and  faithfully  following  the  leading  pony,  who  usually  had  a  bell  attached  to 
his  head  to  denote  his  position  and  to  guide  the  rest  when  coming  over  the 
hills  at  night.  In  later  times,  when  the  roads  were  improved,  the  lead  was 
carried  the  main  part  of  the  way  by  light  carts.     It  is  now  conveyed  by  rail. 

Blaydon  was  made  into  parish  of  itself  about  ten  years  ago.  It  is  in  the 
township  of  Winlaton  and  the  Gateshead  Union.  A  commodious  church  was 
erected  in  1845-6  on  a  site  given  by  the  late  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.  The 
Rev.  William  Brown  is  the  present  incumbent,  and  performs  the  responsible 
duties  of  his  office  with  an  assiduity  and  kindliness  that  have  won  him  the 
esteem  of  all  classes  of  his  parishioners.  The  Primitive  Methodists  and  the 
Wesleyans  both  have  chapels  in  the  village.  The  one  belonging  to  the  former 
body  is  a  neat  new  building  just  finished.  The  Wesleyan  Reformers  meet  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  which  they  rent  for  worship  on 
the  Sundays.  Blaydon  has  always  been  a  great  stronghold  of  Protestant  Dis- 
sent, as  Stella  has  been  of  Catholicism.  Papacy  in  the  west  and  Nonconformity 
in  the  east — 'extremes  meet.5 

Gas  works  were  erected  last  year  by  Joseph  Cowen  and  Co.  and  the  streets 
are  lighted  with  it.  Since  1847  there  has  been  a  flourishing  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution in  the  village.  In  1852  a  large  and  handsome  building  was  erected 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  members.  Mr  Blackett,  M.P.,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  in  May  of  that  year,  and  it  was  opened  in  September.  It 
contains  a  library,  reading  room,  and  lecture  room.  There  is  also  a  cottage 
for  an  attendant  and  a  convenient  play-ground  attached.  Mr  T.  G.  Oliver 
conducts  a  school  in  the  lecture  room,  and  his  labours  have  won  him  not  only 
the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  parents,  but  what  is  better — the  affection  of 
his  pupils.  The  reading  room  is  well  attended  and  the  tables  well-supplied 
with  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  library  contains  many  excellent  and 
standard  works,  and  is  rapidly  obtaining  both  new  books  and  new  readers.  A 
Sick  Benefit  Club  has  been  for  some  years  established  in  connection  with  the 
institution,  and  has  been  surprisingly  successful.  A  Building  Society  has  a]  so 
recently  been  begun,  and  it  bids  fair  to  enjoy  a  similarly  nourishing  career. 
On  the  Sundays  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  teach  a  school  in  the  lecture  room. 

The  institution  at  Blaydon  is  a  veritable  Mechanics'  Institution.  The  work- 
ing men  labour  for  it  with  pleasure  and  are  proud  of  its  success.  It  is  under 
their  entire  control,  and  they  very  wisely  dispense  with  the  formal  patronage 
of  those  who  do  not  feel  the  want,  and  cannot  therefore  realize  the  benefit,  of 
such  a  society.  The  president,  Mr  Thomas  Yallance,  keelman,  is  a  highly  in- 
telligent and  worthy  man  and  an  honour  to  his  order.  One  of  its  guiding 
spirits  is  our  excellent  friend  Mr  John  Emerson,  above  alluded  to — a  veteran 
reformer  who  fought  the  battle  of  the  people  when  many  present  politicians 
were  unknown,  some  unborn,  and  when  to  do  so  was  to  risk  not  only  liberty, 
but  life.  The  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  noble  Major  Cartwright,  Cob- 
bett,  Wooler,  Hunt,  Carlile,  and  their  compatriots,  and  the  friend  and  ever 
active  coadjutor  of  Eneas  Mackenzie,  Marshall,  Hodgson,  and  the  good 
Radicals  of  that  period,  and  in  later  days  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Northern  Political  Union,  he  has  come  down  to  the  present  time  faithful  to 
the  cause  he  swore  by  in  his  youth.  Esteemed  most  by  those  who  know  him 
best,  he  is  respected  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  in  the  district  where 
he  has  passed  his  honourable  and  industrious  life.  Old  in  years,  but  not  in 
spirit,  he  fitly  consecrates  his  declining  days  to  the  service  of  that  cause  which 
he  has  loved  sincerely  and  served  so  well.  Much  of  the  success^  of  the  institu- 
'tion  is,  however,  attributable  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  secretary,  Mr 
James  Eadie.  It  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  working  men  that  they  look 
with  coolness  on  the  leadership  and  teaching  of  members  of  their  own  order. 
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They  are  ovcr-oftcn  dazzled  with  empty  titles  of  f  Lord/  c  Bart.'  or  '  Esquire,' 
and  tlu'  territorial  influence  of  the  landed  gentry.  In  this  instance  it  is  other- 
v  i^e.  No  man  in  Blaydon  possesses  greater  social  influence  than  the  plain, 
honest,  hard-working  democrat  James  Eadie.  He  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every 
lire-side,  and  1  he  guide  and  counsellor  of  his  fellow-workmen  in  every  diin- 
culty.  Earnest  and  energetic,  yet  thoughtful  and  conciliating,  he  is  ever  at 
his  post — the  constant  friend  of  the  struggling  and  oppressed,  and  the  con- 
sistent champion  of  mental,  moral,  and  political  freedom. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  have  a  school  in  connection  with  their  chapel,  and 
last  year  a  large  and  spacious  school  was  opened  in  connection  with  the 
church  on  a  site  given  by  the  llev.  W.  Brown.  Although  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  large  number  of  pupils,  we  understand  it  has  already  become  too 
small. 

Similar  obstacles  to  the  material  advancement  of  the  village  are  in  operation 
here  to  those  in  Stella.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  land  belonging  to  Mr 
Towneley,  and  he  being  unable  to  sell  it,  a  serious  check  is  imposed  on  the 
enterprise  of  the  people.  In  1852  Mr  W.  B.  Beaumont  sold  some  property  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  purchase  it,  that  the 
price  was  run  up  to  above  £500  per  acre  ! 

Two  things  are  greatly  wanted  in  Blaydon — better  public  streets  and  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  good  water.  The  former  can  only  be  got  by  taking  the 
roads  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parties  who  at  present  mismanage  them — the 
turnpike  and  township  surveyors ;  the  latter  by  some  vigorous  public  effort. 


THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  NEWCASTLE; 

No.  I. — Her  Medical  Charities. 


*  It  is  a  worthy  edifying  sight, 
And  gives  to  human-kind  peculiar  grace, 
To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night. 
With  tender  ministry  from  place  to  place  : 
Some  prop  the  head  ;  some  from  the  pallid  face  » 

Wipe  off  the  clammy  dews  weak  nature  sheds ; 
Some  reach  the  healing  draughts  ;  the  while  to  chacc 
The  fear  supreme,  around  the  soften'd  beds, 
Some  holy  man,  by  prayer,  all  opening  heaven  dispreads,' 

Reader  ! — We  have  presented  to  ourselves  a  task,  pleasing  to  us  in  many  points,  and 
We  hope  not  uninteresting  to  you.  The  town  of  Newcastle,  in  which  we  dwell,  is  the 
home  of  much  that  is  noble  and  good ;  and  to  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  enterprize  of 
her  children  the  busy  and  populous  district  of  the  North  owes  a  great  deal.  We  there- 
fore hope  that  we  will  not  be  wasting  our  space,  nor  your  time,  by  publishing  a  few  brief 
and  cursory  sketches  of  the  institutions  of  our  c  cannie  toun' — charitable  and  benevolent 
— educational  and  municipal,- — with  notices  of  the  places  of  worship  and  their  ministers, 
and  other  matters  appertaining  to  her  commerce  and  civil  government.  In  doing  so  we 
hope  to  hit  the  just  medium  ;  not  too  profound,  neither  over  superficial. 
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We  will,  if  you  please  then,  in  onr  first  sketch  take  a  glance  at  the  Medical  Charities 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  first  place  attempt  a  description  of  one  of  the  noblest  institutions 
in  England — the  '  Infirmary  for  the  Sick  and  Lame  of  the  Counties  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Northumberland,  and  Durham.'  England  owes  much  to  the  medical  profession  of 
this  and  the  preceding  age.  Since  the  practice  of  medicine  assumed  the  character  of  a 
profession,  it  has  produced  some  noble  Englishmen — *  men  noble  in  faculty,  infinite  in 
reason' — sound  and  brave  politicians,  eminent  men  of  science,  great  and  good  philan- 
thropists, and,  unlike  another  profession  we  could  mention,  when  elevated  to  the  seat  of 
the  magistrate,  medical  men  have  been  humane  administrators  of  the  law  and  true  friends 
of  the  poor.  In  our  own  time,  the  medical  profession  in  the  metropolis  and  in  every 
large  town  of  the  kingdom  is  exceedingly  affluent  of  good  and  true  men.  Newcastle 
is  very  fortunate  in  this  respect.  And  we  believe  that  much  of  this  intellectual 
healthiness  is  owing  to  its  members  deriving  a  large  measure  of  their  education  from 
hospital  practice,  and  their  daily  familiarity  with  the  wants,  habits,  virtues,  and  struggles 
of  the  poor. 

The  Infirmary  in  Newcastle  has  been  in  existence  rather  more  than  a  century  ;  and, 
by  means  of  voluntary  contributions,  down  to  the  year  1852,  £204,269  Is.  9d.  had  been 
spent  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  charity,  and  116,000  persons  had  been  discharged 
from  the  institution  cured  of  every  malady  that  it  is  possible  for  poor  human  nature  ta 
be  liable  to.  The  Infirmary  had  its  origin  in  1751.  Mr  Richard  Lambert,  an  eminent 
surgeon  in  the  town,  and  then  a  young  man,  originated  the  idea.  Early  in  that  year,  a 
convivial  club,  of  which  that  gentleman  was  a  member,  broke  up.  It  was  resolved  by 
its  members  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  death  of  some  and  the  advancing  age  of  others. 
Previous,  however,  to  the  breaking  up  of  this  club  of  '  good  fellows,'  it  was  determined 
to  leave  some  permanent  memorial  of  their  existence  by  the  proposal  of  some  project  of 
public  utility.  On  the  last  day  of  meeting,  Mr  Lambert  suggested  the  establishment  of 
an  Infirmary  ;  and  this  appearing  more  beneficial  than  any  other  scheme  previously  pre- 
sented to  them  met  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  members,  steps  being  im- 
mediately taken  to  bring  the  project  under  public  notice  The  suggestion  of  these  choice 
spirits  met  a  hearty  response  throughout  the  district,  and  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
the  annual  subscriptions  promised  amounted  to  above  £1,200.  A  very  trivial  cir- 
cumstance in  the  pathway  of  the  historian  often  marks  a  great  change  in  the  manners, 
and  habits  of  the  people.  Now-a-days  we  are  called  together  to  promote  benevolent  and 
charitable  institutions  by  the  music  of  cups  and  saucers,  the  jingle  of  tea  tackle,  and  the 
cheerful  singing  of  kettles,  or,  as  a  skipper  would  say,  '  wor  blinkers  are  dazzled'  by  the 
hundred  and  one  attractions  of  a  fancy  fair.  Our  forefathers  and  their  dames  attended 
theatrical  benefits  and  concerts,  or  the  gentlemen  themselves,  '  stout  fiat-bottomed  men/ 
as  Carlyle  calls  them,  met  at  dinner,  ate  substantial  viands,  drank  strong  port  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  king's  enemies,  and  never  went  home  till  morning  in  charge  of  the  ancient 
Jarvies — to  promote  the  interests  of  charities.  The  funds  of  the  Infirmary  were  not  a 
little  assisted  by  the  proceeds  of  those  gatherings  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1751,  the  Corporation  having  presented  them  with  a  fine,, 
dry,  healthy,  and  commanding  site  on  the  Eorth  banks,  the  governors  of  the  charity  were 
in  a  position  to  commence  building.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  a  man  who  will 
ever  be  the  admiration  of  the  scholar — Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  author  of 
the  Analogy  of  Religion.  And  the  builders  having  made  rapid  progress,  the  institution, 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  8th  of  October,  1752.  Eighty-four  beds 
were  provided,  and  it  seems  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  building  cost  about. 
£3,700.     During  the  first  year,  133  patients  were  discharged  cured* 
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The  institution  mule  steady  progress  daring  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence, 
nn.l,  in  the  year  1800,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Clark,  a  very  eminent  physician,  the 
building  was  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and,  in  1802,  was  increased  to  130  beds. 
The  institution  seems  to  have  been  well  supported  in  the  West  ;  and,  upon  looking  over 
tables  of  expenditure,  we  note  some  circumstances  which  do  not  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  We  see  that,  whilst  the  patients  have  increased 
more  than  fourfold  during  the  century,  the  animal  subscriptions  for  the  last  decennial 
period  (inclusive  of  a  subscription  of  1200  a  year  from  a  legacy  left  by  Mr  Pigg)  only 
exceed  about  half  those  of  the  first  period,  and  further  it  is  shown  that  they  are  not 
more  in  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1833,  than  they  were  forty  years  ago.  And  we 
may  also  inform  the  reader  that,  but  for  the  munificence  of  the  class  apparently  least  in- 
terested in  the  charity — the  landed  aristocracy  and  country  gentry  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham — the  Infirmary  could  not  have  existed,  and  even  now  would  be  but  a  poor 
crippled  affair.  We  don't  like  invidious  remarks  :  but  would  it  be  believed  that  but 
three  shipowners  in  the  town  of  North  Shields  subscribe  to  this  magnificent  charity,  and 
that  in  South  Shields  but  four  do  so,  though,  in  case  of  accident,  any  one  belonging  to 
their  shipping,  worth  a  million  and  a  half  of  money,  has  free  admission  into  the  Hos- 
pital ;  and  that  Sunderland  contributes  less.  The  amount  subscribed  in  North  Shields 
and  Tynemouth  (including  £18  from  two  Ship  Assurance  Societies  and  £2  from  a  Sail- 
makers'  Club)  falls  short  of  £27  in  the  year.  South  Shields  contributes  something  less 
than  £54,  of  which  ten  guineas  come  from  Robert  Ingham,  five  from  the  Jarrow  Chemical 
Company,  and  five  from  the  workmen  in  their  employ.  The  working  men  of  the  entire 
district  do  not  subscribe  more  than  £100  in  the  year. 

The  following  is  the  last  table  published,  showing  the  relative  number  of  patients, 
from  certain  localities  : — 


Localities. 

Patients 
received 
by  letter. 

Accidents. 

Lock 
Patients. 

Parish  of  All  Saints          .... 

„         St  Andrew's  .... 

„         St  Nicholas        .... 

„         St  John's       .... 
Borough  of  Tynemouth    .... 
Prom  the  rest  of  Northumberland  . 
Borough  of  Gateshead      .... 
„           South  Shields 
„           Sunderland     .... 
From  the  rest  of  Durham 
From  the  Counties  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Foreigners  ...... 

337 

171 

188 

260 

70 

321 

151 

61 

27 

293 

65 

22 

341 

183 

163 

228 

10 

85 

154 

10 

7 

76 

18 

6 

47 
18 
26 
26 
30 
18 
17 
10 
33 
7 
14 

Total 

1966 

1281 

246 

In  1851-2,  the  governors  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  extend  the  building 
and  remodel  its  interior.  In  proof  of  the  immediate  necessity  for  such  extension  and 
improvement,  Mr  Gibb,  the  able  and  indefatigable  house  surgeon,  published  a  statement 
of  the  position  of  the  institution.     After  showing  the  extended  demands  on  the  institu? 
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tion  from  the  rapidly -increasing  population  of  the  district,  Mr  Gibb  says  : — '  There  are 
175  beds  for  the  reception  of  patients  of  all  classes,  but  the  number  actually  accom- 
modated has  been  as  high  as  128  male  and  73  female  patients.  This  has  been  done 
by  the  temporary  use  of  shake-down  beds — a  mode  of  treatment  only  tolerated  by 
the  urgency  of  the  cases,  and  as  being  better,  upon  the  whole,  than  entire  rejection.  As 
an  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  accommodation  for  the  necessities  of  even 
those  patients  who  are  recommended  by  governors'  letters,  I  may  state  that  lately,  on 
the  receiving  day,  when  patients  are  dismissed,  and  others  admitted,  there  was  only  one 
empty  bed  in  the  whole  of  the  male  wards  of  the  Hospital  to  meet  the  twenty-four  male 
applicants  who  presented  themselves  for  admission.  A  majority  of  these  were  found  to 
be  fit  cases  to  be  made  in-patients.  Thirteen  of  them  could  not  be  sent  away,  from  the 
severe  nature  of  their  complaints,  and  were,  on  that  account,  admitted.  In  December 
last,  a  number  of  female  patients  applied  for  admission,  when,  instead  of  there  being 
empty  beds  to  receive  them,  there  were  already  nine  temporary  shake-downs  on  the 
floor ;  we  were  compelled  to  admit  three  of  these  unfortunate  people  from  the  severity  of 
their  diseases,  and  the  remainder  were,  necessarily,  dismissed.  Such  occurrences  have 
been  so  frequent  of  late,  that  I  might  enumerate  many  similar  instances  ;  and  it  was  but 
yesterday  that  fifty-six  patients  presented  themselves  with  letters,  and  many  dangerous, 
cases  were  made  out-patients,  whose  importunities  for  admission  could  only  be  silenced, 
by  the  promise  of  admitting  them  as  soon  as  beds  become  vacant.' 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  such  a  condition  of  things  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  benevolent  in  the  district,  and  that  again  the  landed  aristocracy  responded  to  the  call 
made  upon  them.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  came  forward,  and  in  the  most  princely 
manner  offered  to  contribute  £1,000  to  place  the  institution  in  an  efficient  state ;  and 
within  a  year,  although  about  £7,000  was  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  projected  im-. 
provements,  so  satisfied  were  the  governors  with  the  response  made  to  their  appeal  that 
they  considered  they  were  in  a  position  to  request  the  Duke  to  lay  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  west  wing,  which  was  done  with  all  honours  on  the  26th  of  August,  1852. 
The  new  building  is  now  finished,  and  must  prove  of  infinite  value  to  the  institution. 
It  will  furnish  accommodation  for  144  beds,  of  which  one-half  will  be  occupied  in  reliev- 
ing the  over-crowded  old  building  ;  there  will  then  remain  not  less  than  70  additional 
beds,  capable  of  accommodating  an  annual  increase  of  700  patients,  the  cost  of  whose 
maintenance  will  be  not  less  than  £1,400  or  £1,500  per  annum,  and  involve  vastly- 
increased  labour  to  the  medical  staif  of  the  institution. 

Since  the  new  wing  was  added,  the  appearance  of  the  building  has  been  much  im- 
proved. The  grounds  in  front  have  been  extended  and  tastefully  laid  out ;  and,  while  we 
write,  Mr  Aspdin,  of  the  Portland  Cement  Works,  Gateshead,  is  erecting  a  handsome 
fountain  in  one  of  the  plots,  a  fac-simile  of  the  one  standing  in  front  of  Osborne  House, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  called  the  '  Queen's  Fountain.'  Mr  Aspdin's  handsome  present  is 
valued  at  £200,  and  when  completed  will  lend  to  the  noble  institution  an  imposing  effect. 

During  the  century  of  the  Infirmary's  existence,  with  the  exception  of  the  salary  paid 
to  the  house  surgeon,  the  whole  of  the  medical  attendance  upon  the  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons who  have,  through  its  instrumentality,  been  restored  to  their  homes  and  friends, 
cured  of  their  maladies,  has  been  gratuitous — a  wonderful  instance  of  the  industry  and 
large-hearted  benevolence  of  the  medical  profession  of  Newcastle.  True,  the  medical 
man  privileged  to  attend  has  a  large  field  of  observation  open  to  him  in  which  to  notice 
the  diagnosis  of  disease,  but  we  should  recollect  that,  before  he  succeeds  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  physician  or  surgeon  to  the  Infirmary,  he  must  have  earned  for  himself  a  name 
and  established  a  reputation  in  one  or  other  department  of  the  profession. 
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The  most   famous  names  in  connexion  with  the  Infirmary  since  its  commencement 
have  !><■■  i  A 1 1-  l.;i;ubcrt,  its  originator,  a  distinguished  surgeon  and  a  gentleman  of  great 
moral  activity  ;  Dr  (lark,  the  physician  already  alluded  to,  to  whose  memory  the  district 
owes  ;i  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  institution  at  his 
mggesl  ion  in  1 SOO  ;  .Mr  Jngham,  another  eminent  surgeon,  a  pupil  of  Mr  Lambert's,  and 
the  sin-  of  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  '  north  coimtrie'  :  we  allude  to  Mr  Robert  Ing- 
ham, the  member  for  South  Shields.     Mr  Ingham,  the  elder,  whose  large  heart  and 
many  fine  old  English  virtues  are  inherited  by  his  son,  was  a  munificent  benefactor  of 
the  institution,  as  well  as  a  faith  fid  attendant  upon  the  sick.    Amongst  the  other  worthy 
dead  who  contributed  their  labours  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  are  Drs  Askew,  Rotherham, 
Kentish,  Hall,  Brown,  Wood,  Glenton,  &c.     The  present  medical  staff  comprises  Dr 
Ileadlcm,  Dr  Embleton,  Dr  White,  Dr  Humble,  Dr  Charlton,  physicians  ;  surgeons,  Sir 
John  Fife,  Mr  Thomas  M.  Greenhow,  Mr  Henry  Heath,  and  Mr  H.  G.  Potter. 

That  learned  professor  of  politeness,  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  wretched  Letters  to  his 
Son,  lays  down  laws  for  the  regulation  of  '  good  society,'  and  in  our  day  the  old  primpit 
has  been  imitated  by  a  set  of  people  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  write  books  on 
ctiqucti%,tejling  us  to  whom  to  lift  our  hats  and  to  whom  to  bow.  Poor  heartless  fools  ! 
Out  upon  all  their  canting  gentility  !  There  is  but  one  rule  for  education  in  true  polite- 
ness— the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  For  a  knowledge  of  how  to  do  this,  read  an  old  book 
written  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  not  obsolete  yet,  thank  God  ! — and  copy  the  example 
of  '  the  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief/  the  companion  of  fishermen,  pub- 
licans, and  common  people,  and  the  friend  of  and  sympathizer  with  the  wretched 
and  down-trodden  everywhere.  Tested  by  the  latter  standard,  we  introduce  to  our 
readers  Mr  Charles  John  Gibb,  the  house  surgeon  of  the  Newcastle  Infirmary — a  man 
as  modest  as  he  is  true-hearted  and  honest.  We  know  not  of  a  more  conscientious,  up- 
right, and  industrious  public  servant,  more  faithful  to  his  calling  and  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  more  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  His  praises  are  in  many  poor 
men's  houses,  and  his  watchful  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  is  stored  up  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  many  any  honest  son  of  toil.  His  diligence,  his  kindness,  his  sweet 
happy  face  have  been  like  sunshine  streaming  in  upon  the  fate  of  many  a  poor  fellow, 
who  has  dragged  his  maimed  limbs  to  the  gates  of  the  Infirmary,  and  found  comfort,  and 
medecine,  and  health  within  its  portals.  We  will  say  no  more.  We  could  not  say  less. 
Such  men  do  not  need  trumpets  blown  before  them.  One  word  more  and  we  have  done. 
Most  north  country  people  know  worthy,  kind-hearted  old  George  Richardson,  the 
Quaker,  in  Newcastle.  He  was  passing  along  the  streets  one  day,  when  an  old  Irish 
apple  woman  exclaimed,  ■  Look  back  again,  cannie  old  man  ! — your  face  is  mate  and 
drink  to  me.'  Mr  Gibb's  is  comfort  and  consolation  at  many  a  sick  man's  bedside.  Tho 
Infirmary  is  also  favoured  with  an  active,  intelligent,  and  kind  matron — Mrs  Elizabeth 
Dowson.  The  chaplain  of  the  institution  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but 
Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  are  at  liberty  to  attend  the  sick  and  conduct  religious 
devotions.  A  few  good  men  belonging  to  the  Baptists  have  held  regular  services  weekly 
for  some  years. 

With  this  we  must  close,  wishing  the  good  institution  many  years  of  increased  and 
increasing  usefulness.  It  is  a  noble  and  enduring  monument  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
Working  men  should  support  it  as  nobly.  Their  present  contributions  are  not  a  tenth 
of  what  they  should  be. 
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|he  map  we  offer  to  our  readers  is  a  map  of  Poland,  of  a  country  which 
for  some  hundred  years  is  memorable  almost  exclusively  for  its  misfor- 
tunes ;  whose  history  presents  to  the  statesman  as  well  as  to  the  his- 
torian, to  the  rulers  and  the  peoples,  instructive  lessons  and  warnings,  and  to 
the  impartial  observer  a  much  greater  interest  than  any  other  country  of 
ancient,  middle,  or  modern  times.  This  country  embraced,  when  at  the  climax 
of  its  power,  an  area  of  upward  of  300,000  square  miles  :  viz.  in  1569,  when 
Lithuania,  formerly  a  Grand  Duchy,  was,  by  the  sanction  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation,  incorporated  with  the  Polish  Republic,  which  then  included  Smolensk, 
the  palatinate  of  Kiieff,  and  the  Ukraine  beyond  the  river  Dnieper,  portions 
which,  in  1667,  were  ceded  to  Russia  at  the  armistice  of  Andrussow.  It  was 
then  began  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  once  the  mightiest  European 
country  in  the  East,  providentially  situated  amidst  the  three  piratic  powers — 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  This  last  took  the  initiative  in  the  robbery  by 
seizing  the  county  of  Zips,  which,  in  1402,  was  mortgaged  to  Poland  by  Hun- 
gary ;  and  the  criminal  policy  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  Maria  Theresa, 
finally  determined  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  and  that  in  its  turn  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin,  to  proceed  to  a  partition  of  Poland.  Thus  the  Prussian 
Minister  notified,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1772,  the  resolution  of  the  three 
powers,  in  consequence  of  which  Poland  lost  about  100,000  English  square 
miles  of  her  territory.  This  infamous  robbery  is  called  the  first  partition. 
After  this,  Poland,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  independence  of  what  was  left 
it,  and  encouraged  by  the  promised  support  of  Frederick  William  II  of 
Prussia,  gave  itself  a  new  constitution — that  of  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  which 
Eox  and  even  Burke  highly  praised,  and  of  which  Prussia  also  approved.  But 
Russia  rejected  it  by  her  declaration  of  the  18th  of  May,  1791,  then  heading 
the  Polish  malcontents  forming  the  confederation  of  Targowica,  with  Stanis- 
laus Augustus  at  their  head  ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  of  course  submitted  to 
the  will  of  St  Petersburg  and  abandoned  the  Polish  cause,  perfidiously  declaring 
to  the  Poles,  through  his  Minister  at  Warsaw  (June  8th,  1792),  'that  the 
Republic  acted  very  wrongly,  having,  without  his  knowledge  and  cooperation, 
given  itself  a  constitution  which  it  never  was  his  intention  to  support  and 
protect' ;  and  acquiescing  in  a  second  partition  of  Poland,  by  which  Russia 
obtained  above  113,000  square  miles  and  Prussia  26,000.  The  rest  of  Poland, 
amounting  to  D6,000  square  miles,  was  now  entirely  under  Russian  tutelage. 
In  March,  1794,  Kosciusko  rose  at  the  head  of  the  Confederation  of  Cracow. 
Warsaw  and  Wilna  were  redeemed  by  a  holy  struggle  for  fatherland  and 
liberty.  The  day  of  the  battle  of  Raclawice  (April  4th,  1794),  and  the  com- 
pelling the  Prussian  army,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  September,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Warsaw,  were  the  sublimest  days  of  Poland's  national  life.  But  all  that 
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was  then  too  late.  Without  fortresses,  without  allies,  nay,  without  weapons, 
the  nation,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Aus- 
irians,  succumbed  after  the  battle  of  Macieiowice  (October  10th)  and  the  fall 
and  massacre  of  Praga  (November  4th),  whereupon  (October,  1795)  the  third 
and  last  partition  took  place.  And  the  political  crime  was  thus  consummated 
under  the  eyes  of  all  Christian  and  civilized  Europe,  and  Poland,  that  barrier 
between  the  north-eastern  and  south-western  countries  of  Europe  against 
insatiable,  encroaching  Russia  was  overthrown,  and  this  so  to  say  centre  of 
gravity  for  the  balance  of  power — that  main  object  of  the  continual  efforts  of 
politicians  and  diplomatists — shamefully  destroyed. 

The  '  balance  of  poxer'  of  politicians  is  but  a  blind  and  bungling  endeavour 
at  the  solidarity  of  Europe.  It  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  con- 
tending interests  of  various  Governments,  leaving  the  peoples'  interests  uncon- 
sidered. Its  worthlessness  as  a  law  for  Europe  is  now  shown.  The  balance 
of  power,  after  all  the  cost  of  the  anti-Napoleon  wars,  ends  at  last  in  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  Hussia.  The  old  crime  of  the  partition  of  Poland 
bears  its  fruit.  The  only  efficient  barrier  against  encroachment  has  been 
thrown  down.     It  must  be  restored. 

The  question  of  Poland  must  again  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  states- 
men. The  old  system,  which  would  be  but  sooner  or  later  a  succumbing  to 
Hussia ;  for  the  balance  of  power  between  Governments  has  never  meaned 
more  than  a  truce  between  the  encroacher  and  those  upon  whom  he  would 
encroach, — this  must  be  abandoned,  and  our  statesmen  must  recognize,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  that  the  true  balance  of  power  is  only  to  be  obtained  through 
the  establishment  of  the  peoples'  rights — through  justice  to  the  nations.  That 
is  to  say,  the  interests  of  royal  families  must  give  way  to  the  interests  of  their 
peoples.  This  will  necessitate  a  new  arrangement  of  Europe, — the  absolute 
re  establishment  of  Poland  in  all  its  ancient  and  natural  limits,  the  curbing  of 
Hussia,  the  breaking  up  of  the  heterogeneous  empires  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
— the  freedom  of  Italy  and  Hungary.  Other  changes  also.  The  puny  states- 
men of  to-day  may  well  be  excused  for  shrinking  from  so  grand  a  task. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  done  ;  the  alternative  is  the  supremacy  of  Russia. 

Russia's  intended  Byzantine  empire  is  but  a  stage  toward  the  mastery  of 
Europe.  Russia  must  be  driven  back  now,  and  Poland,  armed  with  all  her 
ancient  territory,  placed  as  sentinel  to  protect  the  peace  of  Western  Europe 
— to  be  also,  when  peace  shall  be  established  upon  justice,  the  means  of  lead- 
ing the  great  Slavonic  race  into  the  European  family  of  nations. 

As  Kossuth  said  but  the  other  day  at  Sheffield — '  A  war  is  no  slight  matter 
any  how.  You  should  insist  upon  a  serious  issue  for  your  sacrifices.  You 
should  insist  that  no  power  should  be  left  to  despotism  and  despots  to  drive 
you  into  new  wars  by  encroaching  upon  the  freedom,  the  rights,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations.  You  should  insist  to  attain,  by  your  present  sacrifices,  a 
true  and  lasting  peace.  Now,  neither  of  these  aims  can  be  attained  without 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy  restored  to  their  national  rights  ;  and,  especially, 
Russia's  overwhelming  power  can  not  be  reduced  without  Poland  being  recon- 
structed an  independent  nation  with  its  national  territory.' 
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GOD   SAVE  OUR  ENGLAND. 

Air — '  God  save  the  King* 

O  God  !  our  England  save. 
God  !  who  o'er  land  and  wave 

Did'st  lead  our  sires — 
Lead  us,  through  glorious  deeds, 
Wherever  Truth  proceeds, 
And  crown  each  day  with  meeds 

Of  high  desires. 

O  God  !  who  rulest  right — 
O  God !  whose  word  is  might — 

That  word  fulfil : 
Teach  us  to  do  and  dare ; 
Make  England's  life  a  prayer, 
Her  hope  a  zealous  care, 

To  work  thy  will. 

Let  our  Republic  stand 
Ever  at  Eame's  right  hand, 

Stalwart  and  free : 
Give  us  heroic  health : 
So  we,  despising  stealth, 
May  make  our  Commonwealth 

Worthy  of  thee. 

O  Truth  !  our  England  bless  : 
So  we  through  every  stress 

Shall  proudly  march  : 
Gird  thou  our  sheatheless  sword ; 
Speak  thou  our  charging  word ; 
Welcome  the  battle's  lord 

Under  thy  arch. 

Honour !  be  thou  our  guide  : 
Lead  thou  our  holy  pride 

Over  the  earth : 
Till  all  the  nations  be, 
Even  as  England,  free ; 
Till  the  last  tyrant  flee 

Before  our  worth. 

W.  J.  Linton. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Our  narrative  of  democratic  events   was  brought  down,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  to  the  close  of  the  great  meeting  of  Radicals  on  the  Town  Moor,  in 
the  year  1S19.     That  was  indeed  an  eventful  period,  a  dark  and  gloomy  epoch 
in  the  history  of  British  Democracy.     Not  only  in  Newcastle,  but  in  most  of 
the  large  to  was  in  the  kingdom,  meetings  were  held  in  advocacy  of  the  popular 
cause,  and  petitions  for  reform  of  parliamentary  representation  were  adopted 
with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm  which  demonstrated 
the  universality  of  the  pervading  feeling  among  the  mass  of  the  community. 
It  was  a  bold  resolve  in  the  Government  to  put  down  these  manifestations  of 
popular  discontent,  that  led  to  the  massacre  at  Manchester.      That  bloody 
transaction  overspread  the  country  with  gloomy  apprehensions,   and  upon  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  attempted  to  be  thrown  the  weighty 
responsibility  which  these  events  involved.     The  conduct  of  the  Government 
was  denounced  wherever  public  opinion  found  expression ;  but,  still  defiant, 
they  vigorously  brought  into  action  every  engine  they  considered  capable  of 
advancing  their  purpose.     The  Tory  press  was  suborned,  the  Liberal  press 
persecuted.     The  chief  agitators  were  immured  in  prison.     Major  Cartwright 
presented  his  votive  offerings  to  freedom  within  the  prison  walls  at  Warwick ; 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  braved  the  hostility  of  the  Government  in  London ;  and 
Earl  Titzwilliam  suffered  deposition  from  his  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  York  for  attending  a  public  meeting  similar  to  that  of  the  New- 
castle Radicals  on  the  Town  Moor.     The  country  was  menaced  by  acts  of 
Parliament  in  violation  of  constitutional  principle ;  the  standing  army  was 
augmented  and  maintained  upon  a  war  footing,  and  the  despotism  of  aristo- 
cratic tyranny  was  prepared  to  go  any  length  in  defence  of  usurped  privileges, 
and  to  crush  the  germinating  buds  of  English  freedom.     It  was  at  this  event- 
ful period  that  one  leading  star  arose  in  the  political  planisphere  of  the  North, 
confronted  with  dignified  bearing  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  atrociousacts 
of  Castlereagh  and  his  associates,  and  promulgated  a  scheme  of  reform,  some 
of  the  benefits  of  which  we  at  present  enjoy.     That  political  luminary  was 
John  George  Lambton,  subsequently  Baron  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Durham. 
While  his  bones  rest  in  the  silent  sarcophagus  upon  his  own  estate,  and  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  pious  gratitude  and  sentient  devotion 
appropriately  rises  from  the  most  elevated  spot  in  his  native  county,  looking 
upwards  into  the  encircling  canopy  of  ethereal  existence  and  downwards  upon 
the  material  elements  of  our  national  wealth,  of  which  his  lordship  in  life  was 
an  extensive  proprietor,  let  us  pause  to  shed  the  tribute  of  a  tear  before  the 
sacristy  of  the  democratic  Bethel.     If  Copernicus  and  Galileo  were  immured 
for  developing  scientific  truths,  may  not  political  reformers  tread  with  respect 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  gaol  wherein  moral  principle  and  genius  are  in- 
carcerated ? 

What  was  Mr  Lambton's  opinion  of  the  Manchester  massacre  ?  c  The 
laws,'  said  he,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
'  have  been  violated  by  those  who  are  sworn  to  maintain  and  obey  them,  and 
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by  those  who  were  leagued  originally  to  defend  their  fellow-countrymen  against 
their  common  foe,  not  to  raise  their  fratricidal  swords  against  Englishmen. 
The  fact  can  not  be  disguised  :  English  blood  has  been  shed ;  but  one  drop  has 
not  been  shed  that  shall  not  be  accounted  for.  Some  slave/  he  emphatically 
added,  '  has  brought  forward  the  words  at  the  Manchester  meeting,  Libeity  or 
Death,  as  a  proof  of  its  traitorous  character.  When  the  time  shall  come  that 
the  coupling  of  these  words  shall  be  deemed  the  harbinger  of  rebellion,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  disown  the  country  that  gave  me  birth.5  Nobility  of  character  gave 
utterance  to  those  sentiments ;  nobility  of  intellect  dictated  the  first  great 
measure  of  reform. 

Eneas  Mackenzie  sketched  the  character  of  the  c  good  men^  of  Newcastle, 
and  indicated  the  tone  of  feeling  existing  among  them  in  his  time,  as#  already 
stated  in  the  quotation  from  his  speech  to  the  assembled  Radicals  in  1819. 
Let  us  corroborate  that  evidence  by  the  testimony  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland,  after  Earl  Grey  had  consummated  his  political 
greatness  by  carrying  the  l  Reform'  Bill.  '  I  need  hardly/  said  the  noble  earl 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland  in  November,  1834,  f  call  to  your  recollection 
the  first  meeting  in  this  town.  It  was  convened  by  the  late  Rector  on  the 
question  of  the  disturbances  at  Manchester.  I  came  alone  into  the  room,  and 
found  a  party  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  said  they  were 
representing  the  sentiments  of  Sunderland.  I  thought  it  a  strange  mode  of 
representing  those  sentiments,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  which  no  public  notice 
had  been  given.  I  addressed  them  on  the  subject,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  flocked  in.  An  adjournment  was  carried  for  two  or 
three  days  ;  and  then,  in  a  public  meeting,  the  real  and  unanimous  feeling  of 
the  town  was  clearly  ascertained/  That  feeling  had  already  found  expression 
in  the  town  of  Newcastle  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  kingdom.  ^  Would 
that  we  could  parallel  these  manifestations  of  the  democratic  element  in  New- 
castle and  Durham  by  contemporaneous  events  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land. Eneas  Mackenzie  was  plebeian  born,  John  George  Lambton  was  of 
plebeian  descent ;  but  the  great  Northumbrian  reformer  was  too  closely  allied 
to  the  Tankervilles  and  Percies  to  forget  in  even  the  generous  ebullition  of 
noble  sentiments  that  he  was  of,  and  belonged  to,  the  aristocratic  '  order/ 

Before  quitting  the  great  meeting  of  Radical  reformers  of  1819,  a  cursory 
notice  may  be  extended  to  a  very  able  pamphlet  published  about  the  same 
period  on  f  The  Right  of  the  People  of  England  to  Annual  Parliaments/  by 
Mr  John  Marshall,  who  was  then  a  bookseller  in  the  old  Flesh  Market.  This 
gentleman  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Democracy,  which  he  assidu- 
ously laboured  to  advance  by  publications  issued  at  various  times,  as  opportunity 
served  or  occasion  demanded.  The  work  above  referred  to  contains  an  admir- 
able elucidation  of  one  of  the  leading  points  which  then  engaged  public  atten- 
tion. He  vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  to  annual  parliaments  as  well  on 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  confirmed  by  ancient  statutes  as  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  expediency  and  justice.  Eor  clear  ratiocination  and  sound  argu- 
ment we  have  seldom  seen  a  treatise  more  distinguished. 

The  aspect  of  Democracy  for  many  years  after  the  period  of  which  we  have 
been  treating  underwent  little  change.  The  same  indisposition  to  convene 
public  meetings  officially,  and  the  same  reluctance  to  take  part  in  and  preside 
over  them,  as  was  manifested  by  the  good  old  Tory  Mayor,  if  there  ever  was 
one,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Manchester  massacre,  continued  to  prevail  until 
the  'base,  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs'  engaged  in  the  agitation  for  the  Reform, 
Bill.  Then  such  matters  became  slightly  altered..  The  Whigs  succeeded, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Radicals,  in  driving  the  Tories  from  Westminster 
Hall  and  their  supporters  from  the  Guildhalls  of  the  corporate  towns  ;  but 
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only,  as  it  has  since  appeared,  to  make  room  for  big  Whigs  at  Westminster 
and  little  Whigs  at  Newcastle. 

Whether  a  good  old  Tory  Mayor  ever  did  exist  or  not  seems  very  doubtful, 
especially  after  the  recorded  fact  that  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Councilmen  of  Newcastle,  like  those  of  many  other  places,  actually  applauded 
the  Manchester  butchers  in  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address  ! 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr  Archibald  Reed  to  avow 
that  in  urbanity  of  manner,  amiability  of  private  character,  and  integrity  as  a 
man  of  business,  he  was  wcll-qualiiied  to  adorn  a  Tory  body  corporate,  and 
that  he  was  besides  endowed  with  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  intellec- 
tuality allotted  to  that  extinct  race. 

The  turbulence  and  excitement  consequent  on  the  Manchester  riots,  and  the 
futile  attempts  of  the  Government  to  stifle  the  expression  of  public  opinion, 
could  not  fail  in  proving  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Democracy,  in  the  very  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  such  proceedings  were  calculated  to  create.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that,  in  the  very  next  year  after  the  outrages  to  which  we  have  referred, 
a  measure  of  reform,  applicable  to  a  section  of  the  Commons,  was  introduced 
to  the  House  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  proposed  temporarily  to  disfranchise 
the  boroughs  of  Grampound,  Penrhyn,  Camelford,  and  Barnstaple.  Whatever 
the  motive,  the  object  failed ;  for  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  put  an  end 
to  the  bill.  The  next  year  opened  with  a  more  general  measure  of  reform,  in- 
volving not  only  the  temporary  suspension  of  writs,  but  absolute  disfranchise- 
ment, and  transfer  of  power  to  more  populous  and  important  places.  In  April, 
1821,  Mr  Lambton,  then  acting  in  concert  with  Lord  John  Russell  and  other 
Whig  reformers,  introduced  a  plan  of  reform,  striking  at  the  root  of  corrup- 
tion and  abuse.  e  One  hundred  and  eighty  individuals,5  said  he  in  his  memor- 
able speech  on  that  occasion,  f  return  by  nomination  or  otherwise  350,  or  more 
than  one-half,  of  the  members  of  this  House.'  Mr  Lambton  was  compelled, 
however,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  submit  to  a  compromise  ;  and  his  Whig 
associates  in  the  Lower  House  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  in  the 
chastisement  of  Grampound  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  measure 
by  the  allotment  of  two  additional  members  to  Yorkshire,  passing  over  the 
superior  claims  of  Manchester  and  other  populous  communities.  The  year 
1 829  was  signalled  by  the  act  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  with  the  tardy 
progress  and  extraordinary  accomplishment  of  which  every  reader  of  history  is 
familiar.  Lord  Durham  had  then  transferred  his  labours  from  the  Commons 
to  the  Lords,  and  had,  moreover,  become  allied  by  second  marriage  with  the 
great  Whig  reformer  of  the  age.  While  these  events  were  passing  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  little  is  recorded  of  the  contemporaneous  progress  of  Democracy  in 
Newcastle.  After  the  storm  of  1819-20  succeeded  a  comparative  calm,  extend- 
ing over  nearly  ten  years — a  period  during  which  aristocratic  factions,  in- 
triguing for  dominion  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  became  gradually  weaker, 
and  the  people  acquired  inversely  proportionate  strength.  Public  opinion  was 
no  longer  1  o  be  despised.  Public  meetings  no  longer  conciliated  the  approba- 
tion of  corporate  chiefs.  Guildhalls,  college  greens,  and  castle  areas,  lost  the 
prestige  of  aggregating  and  imparting  a  tone  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 
Independence  became  an  acknowledged  principle,  and  the  democratic  element 
commanded  recognition.     Let  us  examine  how  it  was  recognized. 

Ten  years  had  silently  rolled  away  into  the  mighty  abyss  of  the  past,  when 
the  conqueror  of  Europe  in  close  alliance  with  the  British  throne  beheld  with 
dismay  the  recoiling  tide  of  freedom  as  it  washed  with  impetuous  roar  the 
battle-ground  of  his  European  greatness.  In  the  summer  of  1830,  the  long- 
pent  thunderbolt  of  democratic  wrath  burst  over  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  in  threeglorious  days,  deposed  a  dynasty  for  which  a  Wellington  had 
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fought,  and  dispersed  a  coterie  of  imbeciles  and  sycophants  as  vile  as  ever 
trod  this  earth.  Fitting  receptacle  was  England  then  for  the  veriest  scum 
ever  tinselled  by  radiant  hues.  But  sympathy  still  pervaded  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  the  Democrats  of  Trance  had  struck  a  congenial  chord.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  the  Whigs,  unable  to  cope  singly  with  Toryism  in  power,  be- 
sought a  close  alliance  with  the  Radical  reformers,  and  thus  were  overtures 
made  in  the  town  of  Newcastle.  The  obsolete  form  of  requisition  to  the 
Mayor  was  revived.  The  shop  of  Mr  Emerson  Charnley,  a  Whig  bookseller, 
in  the  Bigge-market,  witnessed  the  concoction  of  the  scheme.  And  from  that 
sanctuary  of  fettered  freedom  was  issued  a  placard  convening  a  meeting  at  the 
Old  Turk's  Head  to  petition  the  Mayor  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  to  attest  '  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen  with  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
Erance.'  Mr  Easterby,  a  Whig  of  lofty  aristocratic  pretensions,  and  Mr  Thos. 
Doubleday,  his  partner  in  business,  an  able  and  honourable  man,  important 
hereafter  in  local  politics,  and  the  ingenious  expounder  of  a  theory  which 
baffled  the  researches  of  Bicardo,  Malthus,  and  Martineau,  were  present  at 
that  preliminary  meeting.  Mr  Thomas  Emerson  Headlam,  M.D.  officiated  as 
chairman ;  Eife,  Mackenzie,  and  a  few  leading  Badicals  were  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  the  movement ;  and  f  sympathy5  with  the  revolutionists  of  Paris  was 
for  the  nonce  expressed  under  corporate  sanction  !  This  Turk's  Head  meet- 
ing was  regarded  at  the  period  as  a  very  important  affair.  A  lengthy 
report  of  the  speeches  was  published  in  one  of  the  London  newspapers,  and 
subsequently  republished  in  Newcastle. 

The  union  of  Whigs  and  Badicals  thus  formed  was  cemented  gradually  as 
events  occurred  heralding  the  epoch  of  reform  agitation.  The  Whigs  received 
in  open  arms  by  the  people  vehemently  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  of  the 
people.  Their  declarations  in  Parliament  were  more  decisive  than  they  had 
even  previously  been ;  and,  throughout  the  country,  wherever  a  disposition  was 
manifested  in  favour  of  reform,  the  Whigs  invariably  took  a  leading  part.  The 
question  of  reform  became  of  general  discussion.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  the  boldness  characteristic  of  a  soldier,  but  without  the  prudence  which 
distinguishes  a  statesman,  avowed  himself  opposed  to  any  change  in  our 
c  glorious  constitution,'  and  that  opposition  was  proclaimed  in  a  royal  speech. 
That  memorable  declaration  aroused  the  country.  The  people,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  the  old  soldier,  became  clamorous  for  reform.  The  financial  state  of  the 
country,  the  nepotism  of  the  Court,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Government  fur- 
nished material  for  invective  and  reproach.  Meetings  of  the  people  were  held 
in  many  of  the  principal  towns,  and  petitions  for  reform  covered  the  floors  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  One  of  these  petitions  was  sent  from  the  town  of 
Newcastle.  It  was  adopted  at  a  Guildhall  meeting,  with  Mr  Archibald  Beed 
in  the  chair,  and  it  received  elucidation  from  the  speeches  of  gentlemen  who 
had  not  been  previously  accustomed  to  public  oratory.  Mr  Hodgson,  of  Els- 
wick,  the  member  for  the  borough,  afterwards  Mr  Hodgson  Hinde,  was 
present,  as  was  also  the  precocious  scion  of  the  house  of  Bavensworth,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Lid  dell,  who  stoutly  defended  the  borough-mongers  from 
the  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Mr  John  Eife,  Mr  Charles  Attwood,  Mr 
Thomas  Doubleday,  and  Mr  Eneas  Mackenzie.  The  Wellington  Administra- 
tion was  banished  from  power,  and  Earl  Grey  entered  office  under  the  banner 
of  ( Beform,  Betrenchment,  and  Non-intervention.'  This  ascendancy  in  the 
Government  the  Whigs  unscrupulously  struggled  to  maintain,  and  one  means 
employed  for  that  purpose  was  the  organization  of  Political  Unions.  The 
National  Union  fixed  upon  London  as  the  centre  of  its  operations.  The  Bir- 
mingham Union,  with  Mr  Thomas  Attwood  as  its  president,  extended  its 
ramifications  over  the  Midland  Counties  ;  and  the  Northern  Union  in  the  town 
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of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  Mr  Charles  Attwood  as  its  chief,  embraced  the 
comities  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  spreading  itself  westward  to  the  sea. 

The  Northern  Political  Union  was  constituted  upon  the  model  of  that  pre- 
viously established  in  Birmingham.  The  preliminary  proceedings  were  ar- 
ranged chiefly  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  Mr  Eife,  and  Mr  Charles  Attwood — who 
t  hen  resided  at  Whickham  and  exercised  a  potent  influence  over  the  Cyclopean 
population  of  Dunstan,  Swalwell,  and  Winlaton,  and  who  entered  heartily  into 
the  scheme.  Mr  Eife  was  then  as  now  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  held 
daily  intercourse  with  the  mining  population  of  the  district  as  medical  and 
chirurgical  attache  of  the  principal  coal  proprietors  of  the  North ;  and  this  in- 
troduced him  to  the  society  of  Mr  Thomas  Hepburn,  who  at  that  period  en- 
joyed the  entire  confidence  of  the  pitmen.  The  Tyne,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  German  Ocean,  provided  a  fitting  representative  of  our  national  bulwarks, 
and  Stanhope  Castle  contributed  a  splendid  specimen  of  native  ore  from  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  West. 

On  Monday,  the  27th  of  June,  1831,  the  sun  stood  still  upon  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  to  witness  the  assemblage  within  a  smaller  parallel  of  latitude 
of  e  the  friends  of  reform/  in  the  old  Music  Hall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  This 
meeting  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  '  the  propriety  of  esta- 
blishing a  Northern  Political  Union.'  Mr  C.  Attwood,  brother  to  the  Birming- 
ham Attwood,  took  the  chair,  and  Mr  Thomas  Doubleday  acted  as  secretary. 
There  was  a  large  company  present,  and  sundry  letters,  received  from  friendly 
absentees,  were  read.  Among  others  was  one  from  Mr  Cuthbert  Rippon,  of 
Stanhope  Castle,  who  made  a  declaration  of  opinion  extremely  acceptable  to 
the  assembled  Unionists,  that  he  entered  into  their  plan  f  with  heart  and  soul.' 
Mr  Bippon  referred  to  the  Reform  Bill  as  '  means  to  an  end,'  which  means, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  should  be  rightly  employed.  '  We  must  remember,' 
said  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Doubleday,  c  that  they  who,  from  narrowness  of  mind 
or  viciousness  of  principle,  resisted  the  claims  of  the  people  to  reform,  who 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  tyranny  and  wrong — we  must  remember 
that  they  have  proved  themselves  the  enemies  of  popular  privileges  and  the 
foes  of  public  liberty  ;  and  that  the  benefits  of  reform  can  only  be  secured  by 
their  exclusion  for  ever  from  the  representation  of  the  nation.' 

Mr  John  Carr,  then  of  Alnwick,  despatched  a  missive  from  beneath  the 
ducal  walls  of  the  castle  of  the  Percies.  Cuthbert  Bippon  was  a  Radical ; 
John  Carr  was  a  Whig.  Contrast  their  effusions.  '  I  may  safely  affirm,'  said 
Mr  Carr,  f  that  we  are  reformers  loyal  to  the  king,  satisfied  with  the  public 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  contented  with  the  constitution  in  all  things 
save  its  abuses,  of  which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this  realm, 
we  demand  a  reform.  We  make  that  demand  on  grounds  of  constitutional 
liberty,  not  because  we  are  desirous  of  innovation,  or  wish  to  put  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  in  danger,  but  because  duty  to  ourselves  and  loyalty  to 
our  king  alike  compel  us  to  the  task.  Over  and  above  this  ground,  we  claim 
reform  on  motives  of  a  yet  higher  nature — on  those  of  political  expediency  and 
necessity.  Everywhere  around  us  we  see  evils  and  disasters  so  serious  in 
their  character  that  no  alternative  is  left  between  reform  and  revolution.  This 
the  people  perfectly  understand.' 

The  speakers  on  that  occasion  were — Mr  (now  Sir)  John  Eife,  Mr  Robert 
Blakey,  Mr  William  Henry  Brockett,  Mr  Charles  Abbs,  Mr  Charles  Larkin, 
Mr  H.  R.  Roddan,  Mr  Addison  Langhorne  Potter,  and  Mr  Joseph  Watson. 

These  were  the  gentlemen  that  gave  initiation  to  the  Northern  Political 
Union  j  and  that  Union  declared  for  itself  the  following  objects  : — 

1.  To  support,  on  all  proper  occasions,  the  friends  of  the  people  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  watchfully  to  guard  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
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2.  To  co-operate  in  promoting  the  return  of  fit  and  proper  members  to  Parliament 
For  all  places  embraced  by  the  Union.    * 

3.  To  employ  all  legal  means  in  procuring  the  reform  of  monstrous  and  mischievous 
abuses,  whether  in  our  civil  or  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

4.  To  procure  the  removal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of 
sound  political  information  in  any  manner  that  may  be  deemed  most  expedient. 

5.  To  aid,  in  every  practicable  way,  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  pretection  of 
property,  in  case  of  any  local  disturbances. 

6.  To  concentrate  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion,  so  as  to  secure  and  extend,  pru- 
dently, peacefully,  and  legally,  the  interests  of  the  industrious  classes,  to  strengthen  the 
throne,  and  to  preserve  the  just  influence  of  the  aristocracy. 

This  modern  society  of  '  Friends  of  the  People'  was  a  strangely  agglomerated 
mass.  Perhaps  after  passing  them  through  the  crucible  of  contemporaneous 
history  we  may  know  some  of  its  leading  men  better.  We  reserve  our  sketch 
•of  their  principles  and  characters  for  next  month. 


BRITAIN'S    WORTHIES: 

No.  4 — George  Stephenson. 


|e  may  appropriately  preface  our  sketch  of  the  great  Father  of  the 
Railway  System  with  a  few  words  on  the  history  of  inland  communi- 
cation in  Great  Britain.  The  Roman  e  military  roads'  were  the  first 
regular  public  highways  we  have  any  record  of  in  this  country.  These  old 
Roman  roads  were  rough  and  uneven,  but  they  were  still  an  improvement  on 
the  ill-formed  and  swampy  paths  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Many  of  them 
are  still  in  existence.  They  were  usually  of  great  length,  stretching  in  a  direct 
line  from  one  military  station  to  another.  In  making  them,  the  Romans 
always  avoided  the  valleys,  and  kept  them  running  from  hill  to  hill,  being  able 
better  from  these  elevated  points  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
For  many  centuries  after  the  Roman  invasion  e  pack-horses'  were  the  only 
means  of  transit  known  in  this  country.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  no  better  medium  of  conveying  merchandize  had  been 
devised.  Pack-horses  on  the  good  hard  roads  of  the  ancient  Romans  might  do 
for  our  forefathers  when  commerce  was  in  its  infancy.  But  as  civilization 
advanced  better  and  more  expeditious  modes  of  transport  were  to  be  provided. 
First  sledges  were  constructed,  and  the  mor€  bulky  articles  were  dragged 
along  by  the  united  power  of  several  horses.  Then  wheel  carriages  were  in- 
troduced, but  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  exact  period  at  which  this  im- 
provement was  effected.  At  first  the  wheels  were  very  clumsy  and  imperfect, 
and  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  the  finely-finished  articles  now  in  use.  By 
degrees  the  '  waynes'  of  the  general  carrier  were  succeeded  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict and  other  places  by  wooden  railways,  which  were  used  at  an  early  date, 
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horses  and  not  steam-power  being  employed  for  drawing  the  waggons.  This 
means  of  transporting  goods  was  introduced  previous  to  the  construction  of 
canals.  Although  canals  had  been  in  use  for  centuries  before,  in  Egypt  and 
China,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  Great  Britain  till  the 
year  1755,  when  the  first  was  made  from  the  Mersey  to  St  Helens  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  benefits  that  resulted  to  commerce  from  them  were  considerable. 
For  many  years  it  was  a  debated  question  whether  canals  or  railways  were  the 
most  advantageous,  and  the  general  verdict  was  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  the  latter.  It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  the  question 
has  been  decided.  Although  railroads  were  known  in  this  country  before 
canals,  yet  it  was  not  till  after  canals  had  become  very  general  that  the  claims 
of  railroads  were  properly  investigated.  For  many  years  railroads  remained  in 
relative  insignificance.  There  is  considerable  obscurity  about  their  origin  and 
the  different  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  their  construction  from 
time  to  time.  So  far,  however,  as  we  can  learn,  railways  made  of  wood  were 
first  used  in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1633.  The  first  iron  railroad 
was  laid  down  at  Colebrookdale,  Shropshire,  in  1786.  But  it  was  not  till  some 
years  after,  in  1801,  that  the  first  edge -railway  was  constructed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  slate  from  the  quarries  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  in  Carnarvonshire,  in 
waggons  with  grooved  wheels.  A  few  years  after,  edge-rails  were  extensively 
adopted  by  the  coal  owners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  In  1802, 
Captain  Trevithick  and  Captain  Andrew  Yivian,  of  Camborne,  Cornwall,  took 
out  the  first  patent  for  a  locomotive  steam  engine  to  run  on  common  roads. 
But  this,  like  all  succeeding  attempts  to  apply  steam  power  to  locomotion  on 
rough  surfaces,  failed.  Trevithick  improved  upon  this  plan  some  years  after, 
and  constructed  a  locomotive  to  run  on  iron  rails.  Mr  John  Blenkinsopp,  of 
Hunslet,  near  Leeds,  patented,  in  1811,  a  peculiar  description  of  rack-rail,  and 
employed  a  steam  engine  for  conveying  coals  on  his  railway  at  Middleton 
colliery.  Mr  William  Chapman,  of  Newcastle,  about  the  same  time,  patented 
an  experimental  locomotive  engine,  but  he  never  prosecuted  his  project.  At 
this  period  it  was  believed  locomotives  would  not  travel  on  smooth  rails. 
Some  engineers  were  in  favour  of  racks,  others  advocated  their  being  worked 
by  a  chain  fastened  to  the  wheel  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  some  again  pro- 
posed their  being  kept  on  the  rails  by  legs  !  But  Mr  William  Hedley,  viewer 
for  Mr  Blackett,  of  Wylam,  set  all  these  speculations  at  rest  by  demonstrating 
in  1814  that  the  adhesive  power  of  the  engine  wheels  on  the  rails  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  progressive  motion.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  was  not 
credited  at  first,  and  for  some  time  it  was  neglected.  It  was  in  this  year 
(1811)  that  George  Stepheison  tried  his  first  engine  at  Killingworth.  This 
engine  was  certainly  not  the  first,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  best,  that  had 
up  to  that  time  been  constructed.  If  we  cannot,  therefore,  call  him  the 
inventor  of  the  locomotive,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  he  was  the 
first  who  successfully  used  it.  Since  then  the  improvements  made  are 
numerous  and  important.  They  have  rapidly  risen  from  the  rough,  crude,  and 
unshapely  pieces  of  mechanism  they  at  first  were  to  the  finely-finished  speci- 
mens of  engineering  skill  to  be  seen  every  day  on  any  railroad  in  the  kingdom. 
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How  we  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  how  easily  and 
entirely  we  forget  the  past !  Where  is  the  man  who,  if  he  were  told  that  he 
once  ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  general  iron  railway,  would  not  redden  at  the 
charge  and  feel  himself  insulted  egregiously  ?  Yet  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
sagacious  men  still  living  the  charge  would  nevertheless  be  a  true  one — nay, 
how  few  of  us  are  there  who  could  plead  exception  from  it  ?  Such  is  the 
wonderful  influence  of  habit  by  which  our  thoughts  move  with  the  world 
around  us  that  we  quite  forget  the  past.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  first 
railway  was  opened  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  One-half  the  world 
ridiculed  the  idea,  the  other  half  looked  on  in  bewilderment.  Thirty-nine 
years  ago,  Thomas  Gray,  a  far-seeing,  enthusiastic,  but  obscure  and  much- 
neglected,  man,  promulgated  a  plan  for  a  general  iron  railroad,  and  published 
a  map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  showing  how  and  where  the  lines  should 
be  constructed,  saying  at  the  same  time  : — c  Here  is  the  main  opening  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world ;  all  distances  shall  disappear ;  people  will  come  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent  without  danger  and  without  fatigue ;  the  dis- 
tances will  be  reduced  one-half ;  companies  will  be  formed,  immense  capitals 
paid  and  invested;  the  system  shall  extend  over  all  countries;  emperors,, 
kings,  and  governments  will  be  its  defenders ;  this  discovery  will  be  put  on  a 
par  with  that  of  printing.' a  He  was  mocked  as  a  visionary  or  pitied  as  the 
dupe  of  an  ardent  imagination.  The  Edinburgh  Review  solemnly  declared 
c  that  he  was  a  madman  and  ought  to  be  put  in  Bedlam' !  Twenty  years  after 
the  learned  Scotch  reviewer  made  this  notable  declaration,  £150,000,000  had 
been  expended  in  carrying  Mr  Gray's  project  into  operation,  the  motive 
power  employed  on  it  was  estimated  to  furnish  a  force  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  the  country  was  a  complete  net-work  of  railways. 

But  to  the  purpose  of  our  paper.  George  Stephenson  was  one  of  the  e  com- 
mon people,'  and  he  was  never  ashamed  of  his  origin,  but  always  justly  prided 
himself  on  having,  by  his  own  industry  and  genius,  raised  himself  from  one  of 
the  humblest  stations  in  life  to  a  position  of  affluence  and  power.  He  was 
born  in  a  little  cottage  a  short  way  to  the  east  of  Wylam,  in  the  year  1780. 
His  parents  were  poor,- — so  poor  that  they  could  afford  to  give  but  a  very  im- 
perfect education  to  their  son.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  pit  along 
with  his  father.  He  first  worked  as  a  c  trapper,'  then  as  a  c  putter' ;  but, 
being  a  thoughtful  and  active  lad  with  a  turn  for  mechanics,  he  was  made  a 
breaksman  at  the  Water-row  pit,  on  the  waggon- way  between  Newburn  and 
Wylam,  when  he  was  only  in  his  teens.  His  father  removed  soon  after  this 
from  Wylam  colliery  to  Walbottle,  but  George  appears  to  have  remained  with 
his  old  employers  :  for  we  hear  of  his  continuing  to  work  as  breaksman  at  the 
Water-row  pit,  and  training  a  favourite  dog  to  carry  to  his  dinner  there  daily 
from  his  home  at  Walbottle. 

He  left  Wylam,  however,  and  went  to  be  breaksman  at  Killingworth,  one  of 
the  collieries  of  the  * grand  allies.'  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation 
when  an  event  occurred  which  decided  his  future  career.    A  large  condensing 
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engine  employed  in  pumping  water  out  of  the  pit  having  gone  wrong,  and  the 
engineers,  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  having  failed  in  adjusting  it,  Stephen- 
son  was  bold  enough  to  offer  his  services,  and  volunteered  to  put  her  right. 
His  pretensions  were  ridiculed  at  first ;  but,  the  efforts  of  all  the  previous 
engine-wrights  having  failed,  he  was  permitted  to  try  his  '  prentice  hand.'  He 
did  so,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  succeeded.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  employers,  and  thenceforth  he  was  marked  out  for  preferment. 
Soon  after,  his  wages  were  advanced,  and  he  was  raised  to  a  more  responsible 
situation.  It  was  while  acting  at  Killingworth  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  machinery  there  that  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  steam  engine  as  a  means  of  conveying  coals.  After  much  thought  and 
many  trials,  he  got  into  action  his  first  locomotive.  Others  had  thought  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  subject  and  developed  similar  results,  but  none  had  up 
to  this  time  succeeded  so  well  as  Stephenson.  His  engine  at  Killingworth 
may  therefore  be  considered  the  first  successful  attempt  to  construct  a  locomo- 
tive steam  engine. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  developing  his  plans  for  the  more  speedy  con- 
veyance of  coals  on  the  surface,  he  was  also  engaged  in  an  inquiry  after  a 
better  and  safer  light  for  his  fellow-workmen  in  the  mine.  By  many  he  is 
considered  the  inventor  of  the  safety  lamp.  We  cannot  attempt  to  settle  the 
question,  but  his  claims  to  priority  of  invention  seem  to  us  well-founded,  and 
they  were  considered  conclusive  at  the  time  by  many  able  and  impartial  men 
who  had  the  best  information  on  the  subject  and  who  investigated  it  very 
closely. 

The  coal  owners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  being  anxious  to  express 
their  acknowledgments  for  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp,  held  a  general 
meeting  in  Newcastle  on  the  31st  of  August,  1816  (Mr  Nathaniel  Clayton, 
chairman),  to  consider  the  propriety  of  presenting  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
some  mark  of  approbation  for  his  invaluable  invention.  A  discussion  arose  at 
the  meeting  as  to  the  respective  claims  of  Sir  Humphrey  and  Mr  Stephenson, 
and  it  was  adjourned  to  the  11th  of  October.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  the 
late  Earl  of  Durham  (then  John  George  Lambton,  Esq.)  presided,  and  R.  W. 
Brandling,  Esq.  proposed  a  further  adjournment,  that  inquiries  might  be  made 
whether  '  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp  was  due  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  or  George  Stephenson/  Mr  Mowbray  seconded  the  motion,  but 
on  being  put  to  the  meeting  it  was  negatived.  After  this  meeting  a  c  paper 
war'  arose,  and  the  claims  of  other  scientific  men  besides  Mr  Stephenscn  and 
Sir  Humphrey  were  put  forward,  with  more  or  less  show  of  reason,  as  the  in- 
ventors of  the  lamp  which  has  proved  such  a  blessing  to  so  many  thousands  of 
our  toiling  fellow-countrymen.  Amongst  these  were  the  late  Dr  Clamry,  of 
Sunderland ;  Dr  Murray,  of  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr  John  Murray,  of  Hull.  Mr 
Stephenson's  friends  were  not  daunted  by  this  opposition,  and  they  resolved 
that  he  should  have  a  testimonial  as  well  as  his  titled  competitor.  A  meeting 
was  held  on  the  1st  of  November,  1817,  in  the  Assembly  Booms,  Newcastle, 
C.  J.  Brandling,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  c  for  the  purpose  of  remunerating  Mr  Geo. 
Stephenson  for  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to  mankind  by  the  inven- 
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ilon  of  his  safety  lamp.'  The  first  resolution  affirmed  'that  Mr  George 
Stephenson,  having  discovered  the  fact  that  explosion  of  hydrogen  gas  would 
not  pass  through  tubes  and  apertures  of  small  dimensions,  and  having  been 
the  first  to  apply  that  principle  in  the  construction  of  a  safety  lamp,  was 
entitled  to  a  public  reward' ;  and  a  committee,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more,  was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 

The  correctness  of  this  resolution  was  denied  by  several  scientific  men  con- 
nected with  coal  mining,  and  a  counter-declaration  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
Stephenson  was  not  the  author  of  the  discovery  in  question.  In  reply  to  this* 
the  Stephenson  Committee  published  the  evidence  upon  which  their  resolution 
was  founded,  and  declared  that,  ( after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  conducted,  as  they  trusted,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  moderation,  they 
could  perceive  no  satisfactory  reason  for  changing  their  opinion.' 

The  subscription  to  Mr  Stephenson  was  headed  by  Sir  T.  H.  Liddell,  Bart, 
and  partners  (the  present  Lord  Ravensworth),  who  gave  one  hundred  guineas, 
and  C.J.  Brandling  and  partners,  who  contributed  a  like  sum.  Matthew  Bell 
and  partners  and  John  Brandling  and  partners  gave  each  fifty  guineas. 

In  a  letter  which  Mr  Stephenson  published  at  the  close  of  the  above  con- 
troversy, he  says : 

Whether  or  not  Mr  Brandling  is  justified  in  the  opinion  he  has  expressed,  it  appears 
to  me  may  easily  be  decided  ;  and  I  shall  only  add  that,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  I  took 
advantage  in  the  formation  of  the  safety  lamp  of  any  suggestions  except  the  printed 
opinions  of  scientific  men,  I  deserve  to  lose  the  confidence  of  my  honourahle  employers 
and  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-men,  which  I  feel  an  honest  pride  in  declaring,  even 
in  my  humble  situation  in  life,  is  of  more  value  in  my  estimation  than  any  reward  that 
generous  but  undiscriminating  affluence  can  bestow  ? 

In  January,  1818,  Mr  Stephenson  was  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  when  the  subscription,  amounting  to  £1,000,  was  presented  to  him, 
and  also  a  silver  tankard.  In  returning  thanks,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
devoting  the  money  presented  to  him  to  the  education  of  his  son  Robert  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  said : 

I  shall  ever  reflect  with  pride  and  gratitude  that  my  labours  have  been  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  such  a  distinguished  meeting ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
my  time  and  any  talent  I  may  possess  shall  hereafter  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  give  you,  gentlemen,  any  cause  to  regret  the  countenance  and  support  you  have 
so  generously  afforded  me. 

The  first  great  public  work  undertaken  by  Mr  Stephenson  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.  This  line  was  not  intended  as 
a  passenger  line  at  its  commencement,  but  merely  as  an  extended  and  im* 
proved  waggon-way.  Passengers  however  were  carried  to  begin  with  through 
courtesy.  An  old  stage  coach  mounted  on  railway  wheels,  with  passengers 
inside  and  out,  was  the  only  accommodation  conceded  at  the  beginning.  The 
first  locomotive  used  for  conveying  passengers  was  made  by  Mr  Stephenson* 
This  was  the  commencement  of  that  system  which  in  a  few  years  has  worked 
the  most  extraordinary  socia]  revolution  that  history  records. 
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'  In  the  year  1326,  Hie  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Company  obtained  their 
act,  and  Mr  Stephenson  was  appointed  their  engineer.  Eor  some  time  the 
directors  hesitated  whether  to  employ  stationary  engines  or  locomotives.  After 
much  and  anxious  consultation,  they  wisely  decided  for  the  latter.  Events 
have  abundantly  shown  the  wisdom  of  their  decision.  It  was  during  the  con- 
struction of  this  line  that  Mr  Stephenson  acquired  so  wide  a  fame.  His 
engineering  skill  had  full  scope,  first  in  bridging  Chat-Moss,  and  then  in  the 
construction  of  the  first  locomotive  used  on  the  line.  The  directors  offered  a 
premium  of  £500  for  the  first  locomotive  engine,  which  should  be  capable  of 
drawing  three  times  its  own  weight,  and  of  going  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour !  Mr  Stephenson  and  three  other  gentlemen  constructed  and  tried 
experimental  engines.  His  was  at  once  declared  to  be  the  best,  not  only 
having  out-run  the  speed  named  by  the  directors,  but  attained  a  velocity  of 
twenty-four  miles  and  one-sixth  per  hour.  This  engine,  the  Rochet,  is  still  in 
existence  at  Kirkhouse,  near  Carlisle,  where  it  is  treasured  as  a  memento  of 
past  days.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Company 
by  Mr  James  Thompson,  the  lessee  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  coal  and  lime 
works  at  Kirkhouse.  On  Mr  Thompson's  private  line  it  worked  for  many 
years,  and  it  has  on  several  occasions  been  known  to  run  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour — a  surprising  proof  of  the  far-seeing  skill  of  its  inventor. 

In  ]824,  Mr  Stephenson,  his  son  Robert,  the  Messrs  Pease,  of  Darlington, 
and  Mr  Michael  Longridge,  of  Bedlington,  founded  the  large  and  thriving 
engineering  establishment  which  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  to  strangers  visiting  Tyneside. 

After  this  he  constructed  the  London  and  Birmingham,  the  York  and  North 
Midland,  and  many  other  lines  in  this  country  and  in  Erance,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  He  was  owner  of  a  colliery  at  Claycross,  Derby- 
shire, and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Norfolk  Railway  and  chairman  of  the 
Dunstable  Railway.     He  was  a  E.R.S.  and  a  Knight  of  Leopold  of  Belgium. 

Although  married  thrice,  he  had  but  one  son,  the  present  Robert  Stephen- 
son, civil  engineer  and  M.P.  for  "Whitby,  who  well  and  worthily  supports  the 
honour  of  his  name. 

The  venerable  captain  of  industry  died  at  Tapton  House,  near  Chesterfield, 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1848,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  ripe  in  honours  and 
high  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries. 

Like  all  great  men,  he  was  simple,  unassuming,  and  modest,  and  much 
beloved  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  happiest 
in  the  country  and  when  perfectly  free  from  the  cares  and  conventionalisms  of 
society.  Even  in  his  latter  days,  it  was  his  greatest  delight  to  ramble  about 
birdnesting  and  nutting,  or  indulging  in  other  rural  and  quiet  enjoyments. 
€  Seen  at  home,'  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  '  in  his  quiet  and  beautiful 
retreat  in  Derbyshire,  amongst  his  dogs,  his  cows  and  horses,  his  rabbits  and 
birds,  with  a  long  ramble  every  day,  watching  the  progress  of  the  various 
little  nests  which  he  carefully  guarded  in  the  trees,  amongst  his  melons  and 
cucumbers  and  pines — he  would  appear  to  be  in  a  paradise  of  happiness  ;  and 
it  was  there  those  who  knew  him  best  most  appreciated  and  enjoyed  his  society.' 
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The  Gateshead  Observer  relates  the  following  characteristic  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  his  simple  and  unostentatious  habits  : — 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  being  on  a  visit  to  the  North,  he  sent  for  a  comrade  of 
his  early  years,  that  they  might  dine  together  at  the  Queen's  Head  Hotel,  Newcastle, 
and  revive  old  stories.  *  Do  you  remember,  George,'  asked  his  friend  after  dinner,  *  when 
you  got  your  wages  raised  ?'  '  Well,'  said  Mr  Stephenson,  *  what  about  that  ?'  '  You 
came  out  of  the  office  all  smiles,  and  told  us  you'd  got  your  wages  raised  to  12s.  a  week, 
and  you  were  a  man  for  life.  I  suppose  you'd  have  some  difficulty  to  tell  what  you 
have  now  ?'  '  Yes,'  replied  Mr  Stephenson,  laughing,  '  I  dare  say  I  should.' — Mr  Bell, 
surveyor,  of  Newcastle,  applied  to  him  once  for  permission  to  dedicate  to  him  '  A  Plan 
of  Part  of  the  Northern  Coal  District,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  being  the  third 
of  a  series  of  Plans  of  the  Great  Northern  Coal  Field.'  The  first  and  second  parts  had 
been  respectively  dedicated  to  the  '  Coal  Trade'  and  f  Mr  Buddie.'  Mr  Stephenson 
having  accepted  the  dedication,  Mr  Bell  consulted  him  as  to  the  ornamental  initials 
which  he  would  have  appended  to  his  name  ;  he  replied,  in  a  characteristic  note,  that 
many  titles  and  honours  had  been  offered  him,  at  home  and  abroad,  which  he  had  de- 
clined to  accept,  and  almost  the  only  title  which  he  held,  and  certainly  the  one  of  which 
he  was  most  proud,  was  '  President  of  the  Birmingham  Mechanics'  Institute.' 

A  contemporary  writer  has  well  drawn  his  character  .:— 

George  Stephenson  was  a  man  of  mechanical  genius,  and  of  that  order  that  it  might 
without  exaggeration  be  asserted  that,  if  Watt  had  not  previously  invented  the  steam 
engine,  he  was  capable  of  achieving  it.  Born  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life,  self-educated, 
endowed  with  an  industry,  energy,  and  indomitable  perseverance,  which  rendered  his 
manifold  and  eminently  practical  abilities  fully  available  to  his  employers,  he  early  ob- 
tained an  independent  position  and  a  high  reputation  in  his  profession  ;  but  he  might 
have  lived  and  died  unknown  beyond  the  district  of  his  earlier  labours  had  it  not  been 
his  well-deserved  good  fortune  to  commence  and  complete  a  work  which,  in  extent, 
grandeur,  and  utility,  casts  into  the  shade  the  proudest  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Others  ^before  him  prepared  the  way  ;  others  since  have  contributed  valuable  improve- 
ments in  detail :  but  to  George  Stephenson  unquestionably  belongs  the  proud  title  of 
author  of  the  Railway  System.  He  gathered  the  many  threads  of  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prize,  and  weaved  them  into  the  wide-spreading  net-work  which  promises,  in  its  mani- 
fold extension,  to  envelope  the  whole  civilized  world  in  honds  of  commerce,  civilization, 
*and  peace.  But,  with  all  his  far-seeing  genius  and  all  his  talent,  he  does  not  possess 
those  minor  arts  which  contribute  not  a  little  to  contemporary  in  addition  to  posthumous 
applause — arts  by  which  lesser  men  keep  themselves  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  an 
admiring  audience,  and  secure  constantly  re-echoing  applause  for  conquering  difficulties 
by  themselves  created. 

At  a  public  dinner  in  the  Assembly  Hooms,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1844,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington 
Railway,  his  health  was  proposed  %  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Liddell,  then  M.P.  for 
North  Durham.  In  his  reply,  he  gave  the  following  interesting  account  of  his 
early  career : — 

As  the  honourable  member  has  referred  to  the  engineering  efforts  of  my  early  days, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I  sa^a  few  words  to  you  on  that  subject,  more  especially  for  the 
encouragement  of  my  younger  professional  friends.  Mr  Liddell  has  told  you  that  in  my 
younger  days  I  worked  at  an  engine  in  a  coal-pit.     I  had  then  to  work  early  and  late, 
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often  rising  to  my  labour  at  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Time  rolled  on,  and 
I  had  the  happiness  to  make  some  improvements  in  engine  work.  The  first  locomotive 
that  I  made  was  at  Killingworth  colliery,  and  with  Lord  Ravensworth's  money.  Yes  ! 
Lord  Ravensworth  and  Co.  were  the  first  parties  that  intrusted  me  with  money  to  make 
a  locomotive  engine.  That  engine  was  made  32  years  ago,  and  we  called  it  '  My  Lord.' 
I  said  to  my  friends  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  provided  the 
works  could  be  made  to  stand.  In  this  respect  great  perfection  has  been  reached,  and, 
in  consequence,  a  very  high  velocity  has  been  attained.  In  what  has  been  done  under 
my  management,  the  merit  is  only  in  part  my  own.  I  have  been  most  ably  seconded 
and  assisted  by  my  son.  Iu  the  earlier  period  of  my  career,  and  when  he  was  a  little 
boy,  I  saw  how  deficient  I  was  in  education,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  1  would  put 
him  to  a  good  school,  and  give  him  a  liberal  training.  I  was,  however,  a  poor  man  ; 
and  how  do  you  think  I  managed  ?  I  betook  myself  to  mending  my  neighbours'  clocks 
and  watches  at  nights  after  my  daily  labour  was  done  ;  and  thus  I  procured  the  means  of 
educating  my  son.  He  became  my  assistant  and  my  companion.  He  got  an  appoint- 
ment as  under-viewer  and  at  nights  we  worked  together  at  our  engineering.  I  got  leave 
to  go  from  Killingworth  to  lay  down  a  railway  at  Hetton,  and  next  to  Darlington  ;  and, 
after  that,  I  went  to  Liverpool,  to  plan  a  line  to  Manchester.  I  then  ph  dged  myself  to 
attain  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  I  said  I  had  no  doubt  the  locomotive  might  be 
made  to  go  much  faster,  but  we  had  better  be  moderate  at  the  beginning.  The  directors 
said  I  was  quite  right ;  for  if,  when  they  went  to  parliament,  I  talked  of  going  at  a 
greater  rate  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  I  would  put  a  cross  on  the  concern.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  for  me  to  keep  the  engine  down  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  it  must  be  done,  and 
I  did  my  best.  I  had  to  place  myself  in  the  most  unpleasant  of  all  positions,  the  wit- 
ness-box of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  I  was  not  long  in  it,  I  assure  you,  before  I 
began  to  wish  for  a  hole  to  creep  out  at.  I  could  not  find  words  to  satisfy  either  the 
committee  or  myself.  Some  one  inquired  if  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  another  hinted  that 
I  was  mad.  But  I  put  up  with  every  rebuff,  and  went  on  with  my  plans,  determined  not 
to  be  put  down.  Assistance  gradually  increased  ;  improvements  were  made  every  day ; 
and  to-day  a  train,  which  started  from  London  in  the  morning,  has  brought  me  in  the 
afternoon  to  my  native  soil,  and  enabled  me  to  take  my  place  in  this  room  and  see 
around  me  many  faces  which  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  looking  upon. 
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Lorenzo  Benoni :  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Ltalian.    People's  Edition.     Price 
2s.  6d. — Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co.    London  :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 

The  dissatisfied  mortal  who  sighed  for  a  new  pleasure  might  have  had  his  wish 
gratified  if  he  could  have  read  the  story  of  Lorenzo  Benoni.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  been  so  fascinated  by  any  book  since  the  days  when,  in  our 
dreaming  boyhood,  we  devoured  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  De  Foe's  im- 
mortal work  was  the  fiction  of  a  master-hand,  but  told  so  naturally  that  for 
many  a  year  we  were  ready  to  contend  with  all  who  dared  to  contest  its  truth. 
The  story  of  Lorenzo  Benoni  is  fact — possibly  here  and  there  the  author  may 
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have  embellished  it  and  drawn  npon  his  imagination  as  well  as  his  memory  ;•— . 
fact,  nevertheless,  serious  and  mournful  fact,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  nar- 
rative. But  how  charmingly  does  the  author  transmute  the  prose  of  life  into 
poetry  which  the  ablest  romancer  might  in  vain  hope  to  excel.  Few  are  the 
books  we  care  to  read  a  second  time  ;  of  these  few  Lorenzo  Benoni  will  henceforth 
be  one.  We  have  read  it,  and  now  we  are  eager  to  find  some  attentive 
listener  to  share  our  delight  when,  a  second  time,  we  trace  these  sad  but 
beautiful  c  passages  in  the  life  of  an  Italian.'  Even  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
with  all  its  old  Whig  prejudices  and  hatred  of  ( revolution,5  is  constrained  to 
admit  that  c  the  tone  of  the  book  is  serious  and  manly,'  and  its  '  literary  merit 
of  the  highest  order,'  and  farther  to  declare  that,  '  if  it  is  the  unaided  work  of 
a  foreigner,  it  is  unrivalled  for  easy  elegance  and  idiomatic  accuracy  of  style.' 
Much  more  we  might  say  in  its  praise,  but  we  will  restrict  ourselves  to  this 
recommendation  :  to  railway  and  other  travelers,  to  fireside  readers  and 
readers  who  love  the  solitude  of  the  forest  shade,  to  ladies  '  dying'  for  the  last 
new  novel  and  young  artizans  eager  for  '  light,  more  light,'  in  relation  to  fair 
Italy's  sufferings  and  aspirations, — in  short,  to  every  description  of  reader,  we 
say,  invest  your  half-crown  in  a  purchase  you  will  never  regret.  If  labourers 
and  apprentices  have  not  each  a  half-crown  to  spare,  let  them  club  their  six- 
pences and  obtain  a  book  which  will  impart  to  them  truths  they  should  know 
and  pleasure  that  will  afford  them  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  sufficiently  read,  Lorenzo  Benoni  can  hardly  fail  to  effect  for  the  Italian 
cause  that  which  Uncle  Tom  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  Negro  Emancipa- 
tion. One  difference  there  is  between  this  book  and  Mrs  Stowe's  great  work 
— the  author  never  indulges  in  any  of  those  canting  rhapsodies  which  blemish 
the  pages  of  the  eminent  American  authoress.  Lorenzo  Benoni  is  no  canter, 
nor  is  he  our  next  abhorrence — a  sentimentalist.  With  no  attempt  at  c  piling 
the  agony,'  in  language  not  less  impassioned  because  simple,  he  makes  us 
thrill  with  indignation  at  the  spectacle  of  his  country's  wrongs,  and  makes  our 
blood  to  course  like  lava- streams  as  we  contemplate  the  picture  of  Italia's  sons 
arming  for  that  unyielding  combat  which,  continued  by  generation  after  gene- 
ration, must  eventuate,  never  doubt  it !  in  their  country's  liberation. 

Yet  this  narrative  is  but  a  leaf  from  the  sad  record — all  blotted  with 
women's  tears  and  men's  mortal  sweat-drops — of  Italy's  wrongs.  It  tells  of 
the  state  of  things  in  Genoa  and  Piedmont  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Genoa 
the  Superb — republican  Genoa,  cursed  with  the  rule  of  ruffian  soldiers,  in- 
famous priests,  and  scoundrel  spies.  Imagine  a  mass-market — that  is  to  say,  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  in  which  huckstering 
priests  would  address  you  the  business -inquiry,  e  Any  masses  ?  sir !  very 
cheap  !'  Imagine  the  author  of  this  work,  a  boy  at  his  studies,  summoned 
before  the  principal  of  the  college  for  the  crime  of  reading  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  condemed  to  durance  vile  after  having  been  addressed  in  these 
terms  :  '  Do  you  know  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  read  that  book  you  are 
in  a  state  of  mortal  sin  ?  Do  you  know  that,  were  it  to  please  God  to  strike 
you  dead  at  this  moment,  you  would  go  to  eternal  perdition  ?'  What  wonder 
that,  in  secret,  the  thinkers  amongst  the  youth  came  to  the  very  rational  con- 
clusion that  the  two  words  ' priest'  and  'monk'  were  synonymous  with 
'  tyrant'  and  '  fool'  ?  The  whole  system  of  education,  as  unveiled  in  these 
pages,  was  c  to  form  machines,  not  men.'  The  poor  students  were  constantly 
surrounded  by  spies.  c  When,'  observes  the  author,  ( I  pass  in  review  the 
noble  characters  which,  nevertheless,  have  escaped  from  this  bed  of  Procrustes, 
I  can  not  help  thinking  with  pride  what  strong  moral  elements  our  much- 
slighted  Italian  nature  must  possess  to  come  forth  pure  and  vigorous  from 
such  a  deleterious  atmosphere.'    Three  young  men,  enjoying  a  moonlight  walk, 
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pacing  up  and  down  a  bridge,  are  accosted  by  two  carabineers,  and  warned  t<r 
go  home,  the  night  being  made  for  sleep  and  not  for  moonlight  rambles  !  De- 
murring to  this  military  law,  the  young  men  are  told,  if  they  persist  in  their 
walk,  they  will  be  taken  into  custody.  It  was  held  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
State,  even  in  a  time  of  profound  quietude,  for  three  young  men  to  engage  in 
serious  conversation  !  A  young  man  brutally  insulted  by  a  soldier  requests 
civility  ;  the  response  is  a  lunge  with  a  drawn  sabre  ;  the  by-standers  throw 
themselves  upon  the  ruffian  and  turn  the  weapon  aside,  thereupon  he  bawls 
out,  l  You  want  to  make  a  revolution!9  Tins  accusation  might  bring  death 
upon  the  accused.  They  demand  redress  of  the  authorities,  and  meet  with 
brutal  menace.  '  Not  another  word,5  cries  the  director  of  police,  c  or  I  send 
you  instantly  to  the  Tower,5  the  State  prison.  The  author  adds,  '  Such  was. 
the  redress  we  obtained.  Pour-and-twenty  years  later,  when  things  had 
changed  for  the  better  in  Piedmont,  one  of  my  friends  employed  at  the  police 
communicated  to  me  a  secret  note  entered  upon  their  official  books,  and  bear- 
ing the  date  of  the  day  on  which  I  had  thus  appeared  before  the  director. 
The  note  runs  thus ; — "  Lorenzo  Benoni,  hot-headed,  talented,  romantic, 
reserved" — the  word  was  underlined — "to  be  looked  after  P  I  suppose  that, 
my  two  colleagues  each  got  a  little  memorandum  of  the  same  kind  for  their 
share.5 

'  Piedmont  lay  prostrate  under  the  despotism  of  the  sword.  Military  gover- 
nors and  commandants  lorded  it  over  the  country  like  true  Pachas.5  The 
Jesuits  enveloped  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  net.  After  the  fall  of  Bonaparte, 
the  French  laws  were  repealed,  and  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  were  recalled 
to  life  tithes,  primogeniture,  odious  privileges,  exceptional  tribunals,  military 
courts,  ecclesiastical  courts,  monks  of  all  colours,  incapacities  of  Protestants, 
segregation  of  Jews,  horrible  exactions  by  the  wheel  and  red-hot  pincers, 
quarterings  of  the  dead,  &c.  { No  warrant  was  necessary  to  put  a  citizen  into 
prison.  The  governor,  the  commandant,  the  director  of  police,  the  fiscal 
advocate,  the  justice  of  peace,  the  mayor,  the  carabineers,  the  lowest  agent  or 
spy  of  the  police,  each  had  the  right  to  arrest.  But,  if  it  was  easy  to  get  into 
prison,  it  was  difficult  to  get  out  again.  A  prisoner  might  be  set  at  liberty  to- 
day by  order  of  the  magistrate,  and  to-morrow  an  order  from  the  governor,  the 
director  of  police,  the  commandant,  would  send  them  back  to  confinement.  . 
The  privacy  of  correspondence  was  constantly  violated,  without  even  a  pre- 
tence of  concealment.5  Three  official  Gazettes,  one  at  Turin,  one  at  Genoa, 
and  the  third  at  Ghambery,  constituted  the  whole  political  press  of  the 
country.  Scarcely  any  books  were  published,  excepting  a  few  works  merely 
scientific,  and  some  insipid  novels.  '  Censorship  with  respect  to  the  theatre 
was  carried  to  a  pitch  of  absurdity,  even  to  the  suppression  of  the  word  liberty 
(liherta)  in  a  chorus  in  Norma,  and  the  substitution  of  loyalty  (lealta)  in  its 
place.5  Signor  Ronconi,  a  favourite  singer,  having  forgotton  the  above  altera- 
tion was  sent  to  prison  for  three  days  to  improve  his  memory  I  Por  the  clever 
and  laughable  revenge  taken  by  the  singer  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume.  '  The  only  foreign  papers  permitted  were  La  Gazette  de  France  and 
La  Qieotidienne,  two  ultra-absolutist  journals.  The  law  punished  any  one  who 
might  have  introduced  a  book  or  a  newspaper  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
monarchy  with  from  two  to  five  years5  imprisonment  and  hard  labour ;  in  cer- 
tain cases  even  with  death ;  and  any  one  wh6  might  have  received  one  of  such 
papers  or  books  by  the  post,  without  having  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  with  two  years5  imprisonment.  A  reward  of  a  hundred  crowns 
was  paid  to  any  one  giving  information  of  the  fact.5  Spies  and  informers 
*  swarmed  upon  society  like  flies  on  carrion.5  As  regards  the  treatment  of 
political  prisoners,  our  author  gives  an  anecdote  '  strictly  historical/  in  which* 
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as  he  observes,  the  ridiculous  vies  with  the  revolting  : — c  A  political  prisoner, 
who  had  been  long  detained  in  the  fortress  of  Noudovi,  made  repeated  appli- 
cations to  be  shaved.  The  commandant  referred  the  question  to  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  Cuneo,  who  granted  the  requisite  authority  by  the  following 
dispatch,  which  I  give  verbatim  : — "  The  prisoner  shall  have  his  hands,  arms, 
and  legs  tied  to  a  chair.  Two  sentinels  shall  be  placed,  one  on  his  right,  the 
other  on  his  left,  and  behind  him  a  soldier  with  a  naked  sabre.  Fronting 
him  shall  stand  the  commandant,  with  the  major  of  the  fortress  on  one  side, 
and  his  aide-de-camp  on  the  other.  In  this  attitude  the  prisoner  is  permitted 
to  have  himself  shaved  at  his  ease  and  pleasure  /"  (Con  tutto  suo  eomodo  !f  If 
it  was  difficult  for  the  poor  prisoner  to  get  himself  shaved,  woe  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  unhappy  citizen  who  ventured  upon  that  mark  of  revolutionary 
tendency — a  face  unshorn.  The  author  at  twenty-one  desired  to  allow  his 
mustachios  to  grow,  when,  lo  !  f  the  director  of  police  had  the  kindness  to  send 
me  word,  through  my  father,  that,  if  I  did  not  shave  them  off  of  my  own 
accord,  he  would  have  them  cut  off  for  me — a  very  simple  ceremony,  not  at 
all  unprecedented.  Two  carabineers  would  take  you  by  each  arm,  force  you 
into  a  barber's  shop,  and  stand  present  during  the  operation.  So  I  was 
obliged  to  submit/ 

The  state  of  things  above  indicated  was  unendurable.  In  1821  there  had 
been  a  successful  insurrection  headed  by  a  handful  of  students,  seconded  by  a 
company  of  soldiers.  A  constitution  was  proclaimed  and  accepted.  But  this 
popular  triumph  was  but  short-lived.  Austria  intervened,  and  by  the  might  of 
overwhelming  brute  force  restored  ' pure  and  entire  despotism.3  The  patriots 
were  immediately  set  upon,  and  all  who  failed  to  escape  into  exile,  or  foolishly 
trusted  to  the  'royal  clemency,'  were  either  shot,  hanged,  or  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  life.  Carbonarism  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire,  and  after  much 
trouble  Lorenzo  Benoni  became  a  member  of  the  Carbonari.  But  at  the  period 
concerning  which  we  write,  the  chiefs  of  the  Carbonari  had  lost  their  vigour, 
and  that  famous  conspiracy  had  degenerated  to  something  but  little  better 
than  a  melo-dramatic  sham.  This  little  suited  the  earnest  and  ardent  souls  of 
Lorenzo  and  his  friends.  ( To  Sforza  it  seemed  that  we  made  much  ado  about 
nothing,  and  his  notion  was  that,  to  overthrow  the  Government,  we  had  but 
to  take  a  flag  with  the  Italian  colours,  go  into  the  street  with  it,  and  cry 
"  Italy  for  ever !  Liberty  for  ever!"  and  the  thing  would  be  done.'  Poor 
fellow  !  it  was  not  long  before  his  generous  enthusiasm  was  sealed  with  his 
blood.  The  chief  of  this  ardent  band  was  one  Fantasio.  Here  let  us  remark 
that,  if  we  chose,  we  could,  without  any  spirit-rapping  information,  guess 
Lorenzo's  real  name  without  fear  of  guessing  wrong.  But  we  respect  the 
author's  decision  to  remain  under  a  veil,  and  content  ourselves  to  speak  of 
him  as  Lorenzo  Benoni.  "We  see  no  good  reason  however  for  withholding 
Eantasio's  real  designation.   Who  can  mistake  the  portrait  of  Joseph  Mazzini  r 

Eantasio  was  my  elder  by  one  year.  He  had  a  finely-shaped  head,  the  forehead 
spacious  and  prominent,  and  black  eyes,  at  times  darting  lightning.  His  complexion 
was  a  pale  olive,  and  his  features,  remarkably  striking  altogether,  were  set,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  which  he  wore  rather  long.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, grave  and  almost  severe,  was  softened  by  a  smile  of  great  sweetness.  .  .  He 
spoke  well  and  fluently  ;  and,  when  he  warmed  upon  a  subject,  there  was  a  fascinating 
power  in  his  eyes,  his  gestures,  his  voice,  his  whole  bearing,  that  was  quite  irresistible. 
His  life  was  one  of  retirement  and  study  ;  the  amusements  common  with  young  men  of 
his  age  had  no  attraction  for  him.  His  library,  his  cigar,  his  coffee,  some  occasional 
walks,  rarely  in  the  day-time  and  always  in  solitary  places,  more  frequently  in  the  even- 
ing and  by  moonlight :  such  were  his  only  pleasures.  His  morals  were  irreproachable ; 
his  conversation  was  always  chaste.     Fantasio  was  well  versed  in  history,  and  in  the 
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literature  not  only  of  his  own  but  of  foreign  countries.  Shakspere,  Byron,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  Dante  and  Alfieri.  Spare  and  thin  in  body,  he  had 
an  iudefatigably  active  mind  ;  he  wrote  much  and  wrote  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  subject  he  had  not  attempted — historical  essays,  literary  criticisms, 
tragedies,  &c.  A  passionate  lover  of  liberty  under  every  shape,  there  breathed  in  his 
fiery  soul  an  indomitable  spirit  of  revolt  against  tyranny  and  oppression  of  every  sort. 

The  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  had  taken  place,  and  fired  Lorenzo,  Fan- 
tasio,  and  their  comrades  with  indescribable  enthusiasm ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
their  exaltation  Fantasio  was  arrested ;  the  charge  against  him  was  that  of 
being  one  of  the  Carbonari ;  the  informer,  though  a  member  of  the  society,  was 
a  secret  police  agent.  Ey  something  like  an  accident  (see  the  volume)  Fan- 
tasio  escaped  being  brought  to  trial,  but  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 
From  Marseilles  Fantasio  soon  communicated  with  his  friends.  Wearied  of 
the  inaction  of  the  Carbonari,  Fantasio  proposed  a  new  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion. It  was  at  once  adopted  by  Lorenzo,  his  elder  brother  Caesar,  Sforza,  and 
others,  and  in  six  months  had  become  vast  and  formidable,  including  in  its 
ranks  nobles,  commoners,  lawyers,  merchant-captains,  sailors,  artizans,  and 
even  priests,  and  subsequently  soldiers  of  the  artillery  in  Genoa.  Months 
passed  away,  and  the  subterranean  work  proceeded  with  giant-strides.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  in  February,  1833.  And  now  came  the  danger  ever 
attendant  upon  conspiracies.  One  section,  that  of  Genoa,  was  ripe  for  action, 
but  the  sections  in  other  parts  were  not  so  advanced.  For  the  first  to  move 
alone  was  to  invite  certain  destruction ;  and  to  wait  was  likely  to  have  equally 
fatal  results, — further  concealment  of  the  conspiracy  being  all  but  impossible. 
That  impossibility  was  soon  demonstrated.  An  accident  gave  the  Government 
a  clue  to  the  conspiracy ;  sweeping  arrests  of  the  suspected  immediately 
ensued ;  terror,  torture,  and  other  diabolical  means  did  the  rest.  The  con- 
spiracy was  crushed.  The  time  for  action  had  gone  beyond  recall.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  exhibit  some  of  the  f  diabolical  means'  above  alluded  to, 
and  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  Italy's  martyrs  : — 

'  The  unhappy  prisoners  were  systematically  weakened  by  insufficient  and  unhealthy 
food.  They  were  startled  from  their  sleep  at  night  by  appalling  sounds.  Voices  called 
out  under  their  windows,  '  One  of  your  companions  has  been  shot  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
it  will  be  your  turn.  When  their  physical  strength  had  thus  been  reduced  and  their  im- 
agination wrought  upon,  they  were  suddenly  brought  up  for  examination.  Sometimes 
two  friends  were  placed  in  contiguous  cells  and  permitted  to  communicate  with  one  an- 
other. Several  days  would  elapse  during  which  certain  ill-boding  hints  would  be  dropped 
to  the  one  whom  it  was  wished  to  impress  concerning  the  impending  fate  of  his  friend 
and  fellow-prisoner.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  door  of  the  neighbouring  cell  would  be 
noisily  opened,  a  sound  of  steps  would  be  heard,  followed  by  a  death-like  silence,  and 
presently  a  discharge  of  musketry  in  the  court  of  the  prison  !  By  such  means  was  it 
that  avowals  and  revelations,  often  false,  were  extorted. 

1  Francis  Miglio,  a  sergeant  of  the  pioneers  in  the  regiment  of  the  guards,  had  eluded 
by  his  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  all  the  insidious  and  inquisitorial  attempts  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  He  was  then  shut  up  with  a  pretended  fellow-prisoner, 
who  confided  to  him  with  tears  his  participation  in  the  sect,  and  the  terror  he  was  in, 
Miglio  was  struck  with  pity,  and  a  certain  friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and  the 
new  comer.  A  few  days  afterwards,  this  new  friend  assured  Miglio  that  he  had  a  means 
of  correspondence  with  some  of  his  own  relations.  Miglio  allowed  himself  to  be  induced 
to  intrust  him  with  a  note  for  one  of  his  friends.  There  being  no  ink,  he  opened  a  vein 
and  wrote  a  few  lines  with  his  blood.  This  scrap  of  paper  was  produced  against  him, 
and  decided  his  fate.     Poor  Miglio  was  shot !  ' 

After  seeing  his  brother  Caesar  taken  to  prison,  and  himself  only  escaping 
arrest  by  an  accidental  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  police,  Lorenzo  was  induced 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother  to  effect  his  escape  to  France.    He  joined  Fan- 
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tasio  at  Marseilles,  and  there  he  learned  that  his  brother  had  perished  in 
prison.  The  gallant  Sforza  had  been  shot.  Maiiy  a  noble  patriot,  chiefly 
among  the  military,  shared  the  same  doom.  Some  were  condemned  to  impri- 
sonment for  life,  others  for  periods  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  years  ;  a  still 
greater  nnmber  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape  abroad. 

Here  a  word  for  Italy.  Things  have  changed  for  the  better  in  Piedmont, 
though  the  '  constitutional5  system  there  established  is  in  every  respect  but  a 
mockery  of  that  true  liberty  which  we  trust  will  ere  long  reign  sovereign 
throughout  entire  Italy.  Out  of  Piedmont,  in  Lombardy,  Yenice,  Home, 
Naples,  Florence,  and  the  minor  states,  the  worst  .atrocities  unveiled  in  this 
book  constitute  the  regularly-established  system  of  government,  enforced  by 
French  and  Austrian  armies  of  occupation.  Indeed,  the  horrors  of  Austrian 
rule,  at  this  very  time,  are  worse  than  anything  set  down  in  this  book  ;  yet  Eng- 
land looks  on  unmoved.  England  has  again  and  again  permitted  Austrian 
intervention  to  crush  Italian  freedom ;  and  English  statesmen  dared  consent  to 
the  French  assassination  of  the  Roman  Republic.  If  the  curse  of  a  guilty 
Cain  is  upon  Austria  and  France,  England  partakes  of  their  guilt. 

"We  have  indicated  only  the  political  features  of  this  work.  We  have  not 
space  to  dwell  upon  the  charmingly -told  story  of  Lorenzo  Benoni's  boyhood ; 
his  school  battles  and  triumphs  ;  his  c  love's  young  dream' ;  the  clouds  that 
overcast  his  young  affections  ;  his  duel ;  and  the  thrilling  narrative  of  his  hair- 
breadth escapes  while  a  fugitive,  until,  all  but  drowned  in  swimming  across 
the  Var,  he  at  length  found  refuge  on  French  soil.  At  this  point  the  volume 
concludes  ;  and  this  abrupt  conclusion  is  the  only  fault  we  can  allege  against 
the  work.  We  are  like  Oliver  Twist,  we  demand  more.  The  author  must 
have  had  other  experiences  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  one-and-twenty 
years  of  his  life,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  both  instructive  and  interesting. 
Fain  would  we  know  more  of  poor  Lilla,  so  beautiful  and  good — spite  of  her 
faults,  and  of  that  poor  devoted  fiery  Santina.  We  entreat  the  continuation 
of  Lorenzo  Benoni. 
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?HE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  NEWCASTLE: 

No.  II. — Her  Medical  Charities. 


We  last  month,  not  unprofitably  we  hope,  absorbed  the  space  allotted  to  us  with  a 
description  of  the  Infirmary  in  Newcastle.  We  will  this  month  give  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  objects  of  the  other  medical  charities. 

Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  slight  digression  with  the 
view  of  doing  an  act  of  justice  and  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  and  acknowledgment  to 
the  memories  of  the  old  monks  and  friars,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  lived  amongst  the 
tude  and  fighting  men  of  the  North.  They  could  not  all  have  been  coarse  sensualists  or 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  priests  :  for  in  the  early  time,  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  the 
Venerable  Bede,  the  influence  of  whose  gentle  and  loving  temper  comes  down  the  stream 
of  ages,  amid  the  tramp  and  march  of  mailed  men,  like  the  memory  of  a  pleasant  dream, 
cogitated  within  the  walls  of  Jarrow  Monastery,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  undying 
literature  ;  Wycliffe,  a  more  robust  spirit,  but  as  profound  a  scholar,  was  nursed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  and  went  forth  to  proclaim  the  right  of 
private  judgment  and  the  power  of  the  written  word  of  God,  doing  battle  against  rescripts 
and  principalities  and  powers  with  the  spirit  of  a  glorious  old  Anglo-Saxon.  There  is 
neither  sense  nor  reason  in  indiscriminate  praise  or  blame )  and  bad  as  the  Church  now 
is,  and  when  we  say  Church  that  term  has  to  be  understood  in  its  broadest  signification, 
it  has  always  been  better  than  the  world.  In  the  dark  days  of  English  history,  when 
but  two  personages  appear  before  us  as  representing  civil  society — the  proud  and  haughty 
baron  and  the  poor  down-trodden  serf,  the  monastery  and  the  cloister  were  the  asylums 
and  schools  for  the  education  of  those  men  of  genius  who  sprang  from  the  loins  of  the 
people,  and  who  pass  across  the  distant  horizon  of  history  like  the  meteoric  lights  we 
observe  rushing  across  the  face  of  the  heavens  on  a  winter  night.  The  inroad  of  modern 
civilization  and  the  oaward  march  of  a  younger  day  are  sweeping  away  the  very  names 
of  the  buildings  once  belonging  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  which  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  in  our  older  towns.  But  some  old  names  of  places  or  buildings,  like  old  Saxon 
words  full  of  soul  and  expression,  long  since  discarded  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  learned 
and  the  gossip  in  the  salons  of  the  fashionable,  seem  intrenched  in  the  language  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  people.  Amongst  these  words  is  'Spital/  a  contraction  of  hospital. 
Scarcely  an  old  town  in  the  North  but  has  a  neighbourhood  known  by  that  name  ;  and 
they  are  in  fact  the  sites  of  hospitals  founded  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  religious  houses 
for  the  reception  of  the  afflicted  wayfarer,  more  especially  for  those  unfortunate  persons 
suifering  from  leprosy — a  distemper  apparently  very  common  in  the  Northern  counties 
at  that  period,  as  it  is  in  Norway  at  the  present  time.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say 
this  much,  as  the  Catholics  now-a-days  receive  some  hard  cudgeling  at  the  hands  of 
'reverend'  gentlemen  belonging  to  Henry  VIII's  Church.  We  are  not  going  to  justify 
the  enormities  and  crimes  of  the  Papacy.  When  it  attempts  to  twist  its  arms  around 
and  strangle  whatever  is  holy  and  noble  and  patriotic  in  the  old  kingdoms  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  is  a  cruel  and  persecuting  system,  God  preserve  us  from  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  priests  of  Rome  !  But,  while  contemplating  it  as  a  political  institution  as  *  the 
abomination  of  cruelty,'  we  must  declare  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  while  a 
power  of  the  State  in  these  realms,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  ministering  to  the 
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wants  and  even  paying  attention  to  the  education  of  the  people,  recognized  and  discharged 
many  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  it,  from  the  revenues  derived  by  it  from  the  State. 

We  would  like  to  speak  in  some  such  spirit  of  the  Durham  clergy.  But  we  cannot. 
We  become  choleric.  The  Church  in  Durham,  which  was  ceded  to  the  Episcopalians  by 
the  brutal  king  just  mentioned,  was  an  institution  of  palatial  splendour,  nobly  endowed 
with  charities,  which,  by  the  development  of  the  industry  of  the  district,  have  become 
sources  of  great  wealth  :  but,  from  Barnard  Castle  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  we  read  of 
nothing  but  gross  abuse  and  misappropriation.  In  fact,  in  the  century  of  the  Georges, 
when  the  establishment  sank  to  the  lowest  depth  of  materialism,  when  beneficed  parsons 
drank  themselves  into  fits  of  apoplexy,  and  churchwardens  sold  the  ancient  monuments 
and  brasses  out  of  the  religious  edifices  for  a  guzzle,  there  was  such  an  amount  of  infamy 
perpetrated  in  the  mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of  the  charitable  funds  of  the 
Church,  that  the  weight  of  it  must  have  sunk  the  perpetrators  to  the  '  nethermost  hell' 
However,  even  in  that  dull  bad  age,  society  progressed  by  reaction :  your  drinking, 
worldly-minded,  fox-hunting  establishment  produced  a  Wesley,  a  Whitfield,  a  Newton,  a 
Leigh  Richmond,  and  a  Simeon,  as  the  priestly  pretensions  of  the  High  Church  Pusey- 
rtes,  and  the  dull  polemics  of  the  Low  Church,  in  our  day,  have  by  a  similar  reaction 
upon  noble  and  religious  natures,  given  us  a  Kingsley,  a  Maurice,  a  Hare,  a  Whateley,  a 
Larken,  and  the  gentle  and  heavenly  memory  of  an  Arnold. 

The  first  notice  we  meet  with  in  local  history  of  the  profession  of  medicine  as  a 
political  confederacy  is  contained  in  the  records  of  the  guild  of  Barber  Surgeons  of  New- 
castle. These  old  guilds,  we  need  not  inform  the  reader  who  has  paid  an  ordinary 
amount  of  attention  to  English  history,  were  established  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
They  were  the  nucleus  of  towns  of  freemen,  of  handicrafts,  who  were  used  as  a  sort  of 
battering  ram  by  the  monarchy  to  bring  down  the  power  of  the  barons.  In  1442,  these 
ancient  'shavers,  blisterers,  bleeders,  and  teeth- drawers'  were  enjoined  to  go  together  in 
procession  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  in  livery,  and  afterward  play  '  the  baptizing  of  Christ' 
at  their  own  expense  ;  they  were  also  ordered  to  uphold  the  light  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
in  St  Nicholas'  Church  as  long  as  they  were  of  ability.  A  bill  of  fare  for  a  dinner  to 
the  Barber  Surgeons  is  preserved.  It  is  dated  October  28th,  1478,  and  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  period  of  Edward  IV.  It  runs  thus  : — To  2  loins  of  veal,  8d. ;  2  ditto  mutton, 
8d, ;  1  ditto  beef,  4d. ;  2  legs  of  mutton,  2^d. ;  1  pig,  6d. ;  one  capon,  6d. ;  1  rabbit, 
2d. ;  one  dozen  pigeons,  7d. ;  one  goose,  4d. ;  one  gross  of  eggs,  8Jd. ;  2  gallons  of  wine, 
Is.  4d. ;  18  gallons  of  ale,  Is.  6d. ;  total,  7s.  6d.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  men 
dined  otf  the  above  !  Local  history  informs  us  this  guild  was  further  enjoined  in  1671, 
with  the  wax  and  tallow  chandlers,  to  meet  yearly  and  choose  two  wardens  ;  and  among 
other  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  this  august  body  it  was  ordained  that 
when  any  brother  had  taken  a  case  in  hand  no  other  should  meddle  with  it  until  it  was 
completed,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20s.  It  seems  those  gentlemen  of  the  olden  time,  like 
the  towser  of  the  present  day,  were  'Sabbath  breakers':  for  it  was  also  enjoined  that 
none  should  wash,  dress,  or  trim  on  a  Sunday,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  2s.  for  each  offence. 
The  company  had  power  to  make  bye-laws  and  to  choose  annually  two  searchers..  In 
1691,  there  is  a  disbursement  about  the  man  given  to  the  company  for  dissection ;  in 
1711,  a  skeleton  was  ordered  from  London  ;  in  the  same  year,  the  periwig-makers  were 
ordered  to  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  company  ;  and,  in  1742,  an  order  was  issued  that  no 
brother  should  shave  John  Robson  till  he  paid  what  he  owes  to  Robert  Shaftoe  !  We 
have  no  record  that  the  barber  chirurgeons  either  blistered,  bled,  or  drew  the  teeth  of  the 
poor  without  money,  any  more  than  they  shaved  gratis ;  indeed,  it  seems  that  all  the 
medical  charities  now  in  the  town  were  established  after  the  Infirmary. 
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In  1777,  Dr  Clark  and  Mr  Anderson,  surgeon,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Dis- 
pensary for  the  relief  of  poor  people,  and  it  was  opened  in  October  in  that  year.  In  the 
latter  part  of  last  century,  this  institution  was  of  great  service  in  introducing  vaccination 
for  the  prevention  of  small-pox  amongst  the  poor.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  visit 
the  poor  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  dwellings,  and,  since  the  formation  of  the  institu- 
tion, nearly  150,000  persons  have  been  cured  of  various  distempers.  Ihe  present 
medical  staff  comprises  Drs  Humble,  Headlam,  Bulman,  Wightman,  White,  and  Charl- 
ton ;  Messrs  Hawthorn,  Bleazby,  and  Pearse,  surgeons.  The  institution  is  in  Nelson 
Street.  A  Dispensary  has  recently  been  established  with  the  object  of  affording  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  in  the  densely-populated  neighbourhoods  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  town.  The  medical  men  connected  with  it  are  spirited  and  active  ;  and,  during  the 
late  visitation  of  cholera,  they  were  most  diligent  in  their  attention  to  the  poor  people 
who  suffered  from  this  fearful  epidemic.  Drs  Robinson  and  Glover  are  the  physicians. 
There  is  also  a  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  in  Hood  Street,  of  which  Messrs  C.  A.  Monck, 
John  Thomas  Carr,  Rev.  J.  P.  Bigge,  "W.  S.  Gibson,  and  George  Fenwick,  are  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management ;  Dr  Hayle  is  physician  ;  Mr  Henry  Elliott,  surgeon  ;  and  Mr 
John  Mawson,  secretary.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  on  this 
particular  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  no  quackery,  however,  but  in  the  estimation  of 
many  able  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  involves  the  soundest  principles  of 
medicine.  Both  homoeopathists  and  hydropathists  very  sensibly  enforce,  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  treatment,  a  judicious  system  of  dietetics.  '  What  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid/ 
is  an  essential  part  of  their  treatment.  There  is  an  excellent  Eye  Infirmary  in  Saville 
Row,  with  which  Dr  Headlam,  Sir  John  Fife,  Mr  T.  M.  Greenhow,  and  Mr  Joseph  B. 
Fife  are  connected.  It  has  been  in  operation  some  years,  and  has  cured  a  large  number 
of  patients  labouring  under  diseases  of  that  delicate  and  beautiful  organ.  Like  the  other 
institutions  of  the  town,  it  is  open  to  all.  The  Fever  Hospital  in  Bath  Lane  is  still  sup- 
ported. All  poor  persons  suffering  from  contagious  fever  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood 
may  be  admitted  to  it,  and  in  1852  it  had  102  inmates.  The  physicians  are  the  same  as 
for  the  Dispensary.  There  are  two  Lying-in  Charities  for  the  reception  of  poor  married 
women,  and  other  institutions,  such  as  Blanket  Charities,  Indigent  Sick  Societies,  &c.  for 
the  visitation  and  comfort  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  dwellings. 

If  we  take  these  institutions  in  the  aggregate,  we  have  a  large  measure  of  quiet,  but 
active  and  useful,  benevolence.  Newcastle  people  are  rough  but  warm-hearted  ;  and  it 
is  a  sure  sign  of  the  progress  of  a  community  when  we  notice  a  careful  desire  for  the 
extension  and  preservation  of  human  life.  The  frightful  results  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
last  year  and  the  ravages  of  the  Irish  fever  a  few  years  before  that  terrible  event  may 
appear  to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  our  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  care  for 
human  life  in  Newcastle.  But  we  should  discriminate.  A  large  amount  of  criminality 
may  be  charged  against  the  Corporation — first,  for  allowing  railway  undertakings  to 
demolish  immense  numbers  of  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  poor,  without  a  compensating 
advantage  to  this  class  of  our  population  ;  second,  for  permitting  large  blocks  of  build- 
ings to  be  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  filthy  and  overcrowded.  Overcrowding  seems 
inseparable  from  most  of  our  old  towns  ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  so  we  must  expect  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  dreadful  visitations  we  have  alluded  to.  The  demolition  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  and  a  large  increase  in  our  disty  and  destitute  Irish  population  have  been  an 
unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  for  Newcastle  ;  but,  while  these  circumstances 
have  been  so,  no  provincial  town  has  produced  more  moral  heroism  amongst  medical 
men  or  such  warm-hearted  sympathy  in  their  populations  for  the  afflicted  and  bereaved. 
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(From  the  20M  of  May  to  the  20th  of  June.) 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
The  great  marvel  of  the  age,  the  new  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  was  opened 
on  the  10th  of  June.  We  should  hardly  be  forgiven,  if  we  did  not  speak  of 
this  as  the  event  of  the  month,  But  we  will  dare  to  differ  from  the  Times  as  to 
the  immense  additional  importance  of  the  Queen  and  her  children  witnessing 
the  opening,  for  all  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  his  fellow-officials  went  awkwardly 
back-first  down  two  flights  of  steps  from  the  awful  presence  of  royalty  at  a 
show.  Nevertheless  the  Palace  is  a  great  achievement :  its  mere  size  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  A  glass-hall  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and 
two  hundred  feet  high  !  The  Monument  might  stand  in  one  of  its  recesses. 
The  glass  roof  would  cover  twenty-five  acres  of  ground.  Of  its  contents, — its 
works  of  art,  its  displays  of  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  all 
countries,  its  gardens,  and  its  museums  of  curiosity  and  science, — a  large 
volume  would  be  but  briefest  catalogue.  A  couple  of  paragraphs  from  the 
Address  of  the  projectors  may  give  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  place. 

*  The  educational  object  embraces  a  complete  historical  illustration  of  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  from  the  earliest  works  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  down  to  modern 
times,  comprising  casts  of  every  celebrated  statue  in  the  world,  and  restorations  of  some 
of  its  most  remarkable  monuments. 

1  In  science,  geology,  ethnology,  zoology,  and  botany  receive  appropriate  illustrations, 
the  principle  of  which  has  been  to  combine  scientific  accuracy  with  popular  effect,  and  in 
its  ultimate  development  the  directors  are  bold  enough  to  look  forward  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1854  becoming  an  illustrated  encyclopaedia  of  this  great  and  varied  universe, 
where  every  art  and  every  science  may  find  a  place.' 

And  this  is  private  enterprize.  Well  done,  industrious  and  daring  capitalists  ! 
Every  way  well  done  !  Does  it  not  show  us  also  what  might  be  done  if  a 
whole  nation  was  capitalist  and  contriver,  if  the  'educational  object'  was 
really  national.  Then  indeed  the  royalty  of  the  People  would  worthily  in- 
augurate a  great  endeavour,  and  the  prayer  of  the  whole  people  bless  its 
glorious  uprising.  And  when  the  choral  thanksgiving  ceased,  no  low  moans 
of  neglected  poverty  would  painfully  fill  up  the  pauses,  nor  proud  hearts  be 
saddened  with  complaints  such  as  these  : — 

'  June  10th,  1854 This  week  there  is  scarcely  any  work  gave  out.     Next 

week  it  is  expected  there  will  be  nearly  six  hundred  out  of  work'  (in  one  small  town), 
'  and  the  greater  part  of  the  others  will  be  on  half-work.     The  miserable  condition  of 

hundreds  in is  beyond  all  description.     There  are  numbers  who  live  almost 

entirely  on  a  little  Rice  boiled  in  water  two  or  three  times  a  day.  As  for  myself  and 
family,  we  get  a  little  bread,  though  not  half  enongh,  and  with  a  few  Peas,  which  I  con- 
sider better  than  rice,  we  have  managed  to  keep  life  within  us.' 
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O,  think  if  this  is  all  a  nation  needs  :  Private  Enterprizc  in  its  Crystal  Palace 
and  our  workmen  so  uncarcd  for  !     Is  this  the  righteous  Commonwealth  ? 

THE  WAR. 

"What  shall  we  say  of  the  war  ?  We  do  not  choose  to  be  censorious  ;  but  it 
needs  some  stomach  to  echo  the  plaudits  of  the  journals,  that  chronicle  the 
taking  a  few  merchantmen  as  naval  victories,  that  make  a  special  report  (the 
Times  did  so)  of  picking  up  a  Russian  helmet.  c  Hango  has  been  bombarded 
without  success.'  This  is  Baltic  news.  Odessa  was  bombarded  with  such  success 
that  the  Russians  remained  there  as  masters,  and  so  were  handy  to  make  a 
prize  of  the  Tiger,  running  aground  some  few  days  after  the  successful  bom- 
bardment. This  is  Lord  Aberdeen's  war.  Is  the  appointment  of  a  new  War 
Minister  of  much  value  while  he  is  Premier  ?  Beyond  this  shameful  dilatori- 
ness,  which  looks  like  prelude  to  some  infamy,  there  is  actually  nothing  to 
report.  Sebastopol  and  Cronstadt  have  not  been  ventured  npon.  It  is  still 
'foggy' — both  there  and  here.  The  Erench  and  English  contingents  are  c  going' 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Silistria.  Austria  '  is  going'  to  ally  with  and  betray  us. 
Or,  if  England  and  France  will  not  go  home  again  when  Nicholas  gives  us  his 
word  '  as  a  gentleman'  to  back  out  of  the  Principalities  for  the  present,  Austria 
and  Prussia  will  join  the  injured  Tzar.  And  Napoleon,  occupying  Paris  and 
Rome,  occupies  also  Athens  and  Constantinople.  Is  it  too  soon,  since  Eng- 
lishmen are  asleep,  for  Polish  Republicans,  even  without  leave  of  the  English 
journals,  to  try  and  rouse  us.  Last  month  we  spoke  of  their  beginning  at 
Birmingham.  On  the  5  th  of  June  Sheffield,  and  on  the  12th  Nottingham, 
followed  the  good  example  :  Kossuth  standing  beside  his  Polish  friends — not 
the  Czartoryski  faction — to  insist  upon  the  one  plain  common  sense  policy  of 
the  war,  the  utter  repudiation  of  any  alliance  with  Austria  (who  neither  can 
nor  would  be  true  against  Russia),  and  the  immediate  establishment  of  Poland 
in  its  integrity.  Thirteen  thousand  men  of  Sheffield  agreed  to  this  ;  and  at 
Nottingham,  says  the  Times,  a  great  multitude  of  working  people,  but  c  very 
few  influential  men/  If  so,  more  shame  for  the  influential  men !  Working 
men  have  some  influence,  if  they  will  use  it.  If  her  Majesty's  Government 
dared  to  poll  the  sense  of  England,  they  would  find  the  people  knows  what 
should  be  the  real  purpose  of  the  war.  The  Queen's  Ministers  do  not  want  to 
know.    Let  us  inform  them  and  insist  upon  an  honest  issue. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No  newspaper  correspondent  is  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  our  armies. 
Of  course,  England  is  to  be  c  kept  dark.' 

Mr  Disraeli  has  corrected  himself.  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  ac- 
cused the  Ministers  of  credulity  or  connivance  in  their  Russian  transactions. 
He  accuses  them  now  of  credulity  mid  connivance.  Mr  Urquhart  also,  at  the 
London  Guildhall,  took  occasion  of  Lord  John's  reelection  (on  his  promotion 
to  be  President  of  the  Council)  to  denounce  his  lordship  as  the  tool  of  Russia. 
And  Parliament  is  his  accomplice. 

The  Laic  Times  exposes  one  of  our  many  legal  anomalies.  Two  persons  were 
indicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  by  selling 
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an  adulterated  article.  The  law  recognizes  the  conspiracy  as  the  offence.  Had 
each  adulterated  on  his  own  account,  they  would  have  been  scatheless.  '  Thus, 
according  to  our  much-vaunted  criminal  law,  it  is  a  crime  to  plan  a  fraud,  but 
not  a  crime  to  execute  it.' 

A  knotty  case  has  puzzled  the  learned  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  Courts.  A 
contractor  has  been  convicted  of  supplying  the  poor  of  a  parish  with  short- 
weight  of  bread.  The  difficult  question  is  (we  quote  Lord  Campbell)  '  lohether 
the  pauper  could  be  supposed  to  represent  the  public*  If  not,  the  conviction 
must  be  quashed  :  as  the  offence  is  defrauding  the  public.  i  The  judges  retired 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  stated  that  the  point  was  of  such  importance  that 
they  considered  it  should  be  fully  argued  before  all  the  judges,  next  term.' 

It  is  yet,  too,  matter  of  legal  uncertainty  whether  the  Crown,  which  claims 
all  land  below  high-water  mark,  can  claim  from  the  mark  of  the  ordinary  or 
that  of  the  extraordinary  tide.     A  suit  is  now  going  on  decide  the  question. 

Churchmen  themselves  begin  to  complain  of  church-rates.  Nay,  the  very 
clergy  join  the  cry.  A  c  Poor  Incumbent,5  writing  to  the  Times,  adds  another 
grievance—'  the  heavy  impositions  levied  on  the  incumbents  of  poor  livings  on 
presentation  to  a  benefice.'  More  than  £30  this  Poor  Incumbent  had  to  pay 
for  induction,  &c.  to  his  living  of  £200  a  year.  c  The  mere  licensing  to  my 
first  curacy  of  £40  a  year  cost  me  a  fee  of  £5  to  some  "  esquire "  of  a  bishop's 
secretary.'     Hawks  might  spare  hawks'  eyes. 

And  people  are  wicked  enough  to  be  married  out  of  c  the  poor  man's  church.' 
f  Madame  Green,'  a  Protestant  Sister  of  Mercy,  has  been  ferreting  out  such  folk 
in  and  about  Erome.  Some  consent  at  her  instigation  to  be  married  over  again, 
thinking  perhaps,  like  the  old  woman  who  went  to  every  confirmation,  that  the 
ceremony  f  might  be  good  for  the  rheumatiz.'  Mistress  Green  calls  upon  a 
woman  whose  child  is  dying.  Is  it  baptized  ?  Alas !  no.  Then  the  Sister 
of  Mercy  informs  the  mother  it  must  go  to  hell.  Sueh  ^a  child  of  perdition 
must  have  a  sinful  mother.  '  Were  you  ever  married,  my  good  woman  ?  .  . 
Ah,  only  at  a  dissenting  chapel.  I  thought  so.  Just  no  marriage  at  all ;  you 
are  living  in  fornication?  The  Protestant  Sister's  very  words  !  You're  just  a 
w till  you  get  good  Mr  Bennett  (late  of  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  now  incum- 
brance of  Erome)  to  marry  you  properly.  The  wicked  woman  had  spirit 
enough  to  order  the  f  Sister'  from  her  doors.  This  is  the  latest  tidings  of  our 
Reformed  Church. 

The  Nottingham  carpenters  out  on  strike  are  threatened  by  the  Times  with 
the  prospect,  f  as  an  alternative,  that  our  mechanists  may  be  called  upon  to 
solve  the  problem  of  reducing  human  cooperation  to  the  smallest  possible 
extent.'     The  human  tools  should  look  out  in  time. 

During  the  past  year  £250,658  has  been  spent  by  Government  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Erom  1839  to  '53  inclusive  the  amount  has  been 
£1,306,948.  £250,000  was  voted  on  the  10th  of  June  to  defray  the  expences 
of  prosecutions  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions.  The  annual  cost  of  the  Irish 
constabulary  is  £550,000. 

The  Nebraska  Bill  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate.  Another  triumph 
for  the  slaveholders. 
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,es  Grundy  and  the  gossips  have  been  sitting  in  high  council  this 
month.  What  upon,  think  ye  ?  Hist !  listen  !  tittle-tattle  tell-nobody  ! 
— Sir  John  Fife — '  God  bless  the  merry  gentleman  !  let  nothing  him 
dismay' — has  broached  a  fine  scheme  in  the  Town  Council,  to  make  our  coaly, 
smoky,  but  ■  cannie  auld  toun,'  into  a  cathedral  city  !  What !  a  'real  Bishop' 
of  Newcastle  ?  Yes  !  With  lawn  sleeves  ?  Certainly  !  St  Nicholas'  Church 
an  Abba  ?  By  all  means  !  Dean,  Canons,  major  and  minor,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it ;  service  twice  a  day,  men  and  boys  in  surplices,  f  a  bellowing  and  a  sing- 
ing of  anthems,'  '  dim  religious  light,'  and  some  f  model  poor,'  who  love  their 
occupations, 

1  Bless  the  parsons  and  their  relations, 
Live  upon  their  daily  rations, 
And  always  keep  their  proper  stations/ 

to  complete  the  picture.  The  people  ask  for  more  light,  more  liberty,  more  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  :  our  good  friend  Sir  John  Fife  says  they  shall 
have  more  parsons  !  We  want  a  Church,  not  of  clergy,  but  for  and  of  the 
people,  in  which,  however  poor  and  ignorant  a  man  may  be,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  has  brought  at  least  one  precious  offering  to  God's  altar 
— a  heart  to  be  purified,  a  soul  to  be  made  devout,  an  intellect  to  be  enlight- 
ened. We  want  a  Church  in  which  there  shall  be  freedom,  unity,  and  Chris- 
tian equality,  which  all  may  enter,  and  which  may  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
weary,  of  shelter  for  the  poor,  of  solace  for  the  sick,  of  help  for  the  desolate, 
and  of  tribuneship  for  the  oppressed.  If  you  will  help  us  to  this,  Sir  John  ! — 
an  active,  benevolent,  philanthropic,  physician-like  Church, — you  shall  have 
our  warmest  sympathy  and  our  heartiest  cooperation.  But  at  your  present 
scheme  the  people  look  with  derision,  and  your  old  political  friends  with  sur- 
prise and  sorrow.  It  is  scarcely  what  we  expected  from  one  whose  boast,  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  to  be  f  a  republican  under  protest.' 

There  is  something  more  sensible  in  the  Vicar's  project  for  raising  £20,000 
to  build  and  endow  schools  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  town.  £12,000  of 
the  above  sum  he  proposes  to  raise  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  the  remain- 
ing £8,000  he  expects  to  get  from  Government.  With  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Church  Establishment  we  have  but  little  sympathy,  but  we  are 
always  glad  to  see  her  clergy  make  an  attempt  to  discharge  some  at  least  of 
the  duties  of  their  position.  We  are  much  more  pleased  with  the  Bev.  Clement 
Moody's  proposition  than  we  are  with  that  of  the  radical  and  gallant  knight 
we  have  just  mentioned. 

Mentioning  Church  matters,  it  strikes  us  that  the  Establishment  thrives 
better  in  the  'infidel  and  democratic'  atmosphere  of  Newcastle  than  it  does  in 
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the  supremely  religious  and  conservative  town  of  North  Shields.  Eor,  while 
we  have  to  record  two  eminently  aggressive  movements  on  her  part  in  the 
former  borough,  we  have  to  chronicle  the  fact  of  the  bells  in  the  Parish 
Church  in  the  latter  place  being  unrung,  because  the  church-goers  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  the  ringers  !  Till  a  short 
time  ago,  these  officials  were  paid  by  the  forced  contributions  of  Dissenters^ 
but  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  parishioners  a  resolution  to  levy  a  church-rate 
was  negatived,  and  the  attenders  of  the  c  steeple  house'  were  not  animated 
with  sufficient  spiritual  devotion  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  amongst  them- 
selves ! 

Our  holidays  and  races  are  over ;  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  are  gone  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding  flour  has  been  3s.  2d.  per  stone,  and  butcher's  meat  8d.  per  lb, 
people  have  enjoyed  themselves  right  merrily.  The  temperance  movement  is 
making  itself  felt,  and  the  system  of  cheap  railway  excursions,  so  profitable  to 
the  companies,  is  elevating  the  tastes  of  the  masses  from  the  gross  and  sensual 
amusements  of  their  forefathers.  We  feel  very  thankful  that  it  is  so,  and  our 
hearts  have  warmed  within  us  as  we  have  witnessed  the  processions  of  happy 
Sunday  School  children  and  the  children  of  the  Bands  of  Hope  wending  their 
way  through  the  streets  of  the  large  towns  to  the  railway  stations  to  be  con- 
vayed  to  the  sea-shore,  or  to  the  merry  wood-side. 

The  Northumberland  Light  Infantry  Militia  and  the  South  Durham  Militia 
have  been  out  for  drill  during  the  past  month,  the  one  at  Alnwick,  the  other 
at  Barnard  Castle.  The  Earl  of  Beverley  was  in  command  of  one,  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland  of  the  other.  Each  regiment  was  about  800  strong.  Of  course  those 
regiments  are  made  up  of  heterogeneous  materials — good,  bad,  and  very  in- 
different ;  but  the  progress  the  men  made  during  their  twenty-eight  days'  drill 
was  perfectly  astonishing.  Some  people  condemn  the  drilling  of  militia  men 
c  as  playing  at  soldiers' ;  but  we  have  an  opinion  that  (apart  from  other  con- 
siderations) the  incidental  advantage  to  the  State  of  having  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  '  blacks'  belonging  to  our  towns,  the  waif  and  stray  of  society,  put 
under  healthy  restraint  and  discipline — the  same  being  dissociated  from  crime 
— is  some  recompense  for  the  expenditure  in  keeping  up  those  corps. 

The  shipowners  and  seamen  of  Sunderland  propose  trying  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  any  future  difference  that  may  arise  between  them.  As  they  say 
in  that  town,  f  that's  cannie  ! '  A  Botanical  and  Zoological  Garden  has  been 
opened  at  Benton,  near  Newcastle.  We  wish  the  projectors  every  success* 
The  Corporation  of  Stockton  propose  to  make  the  Green  into  a  promenade  for 
the  inhabitants.  Several  young  men  belonging  to  the  working  classes  in  South 
Shields  are  taking  measures  to  bring  into  existence  a  Rational  Recreation 
Society  in  that  town ;  public  baths  and  wash-houses  have  been,  or  will  be  im- 
mediately, opened  by  the  Corporation  in  North  Shields  ;  and  the  public  health 
committees  in  most  of  the  north  country  towns  are  busy  white-washing  their 
back  lanes  and  adopting  other  measures  to  keep  away  the  enemy  that  threatens 
invasion  this  summer. 

Thursday,  the  15  th  of  June,  will  be  a  day  ever  memorable  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne,  and  amongst  the  hardy  men  ( who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships/  and 
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make  a  highway  across  the  face  of  old  Ocean.  On  that  day  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  two  majestic  piers  at  the  harbour  mouth  were  laid  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  multitude  of  people.  The  graceful  task  of  laying  the  first  stone 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Joseph  Cowen,  of  Blaydon-Burn,  the  chairman  of  the 
River  Tync  Improvement  Commissioners.  The  newspapers  will  have  put  the 
greater  portion  of  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  im- 
posing ceremonial ;  the  meeting  together  of  Corporations ;  the  appropriate, 
simple,  yet  beautiful,  dedication  of  the  work  to  God,  Humanity,  and  the  dear 
old  Fatherland,  our  island  home ;  the  gathering  of  seamen,  and  the  long  pro- 
cessions through  the  harbour  towns  ;  the  speeches  of  the  leading  men  in  con- 
nection with  the  port  and  commerce  of  the  Tyne  ;  the  firing  of  cannon,  the 
chiming  of  church  bells,  and  the  noble  array  of  flags  fluttering  in  the  breeze 
from  the  masts  of  our  merchant  shipping,  in  the  beautiful  basin  at  Shields. 
We  will  tell  the  reader  what  is  proposed  to  be  done.  The  south  pier  will 
commence  at  the  Herd  Sand,  on  the  sea-shore  at  South  Shields,  and  will  extend 
4,000  feet  into  the  ocean ;  the  north  pier  will  commence  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  of  Tynemouth,  and  will  be  half  the  length  of  the  south  one.  They  will 
assume  a  circular  form  and  make  a  magnificent  inner  harbour  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Tyne,  which  will  be  a  mile  wide  within  the  piers.  There  will  be  1,100 
feet  of  water  between  the  pier  points,  which  will  be  carried  out  to  15  feet  at 
low  water  springs.  When  these  magnificent  works  are  completed,  the  present 
six-feet  bar  will  be  swept  away,  and  the  fearful  Black  Middens  and  Herd  Sand 
will  be  in  tranquil  water.  With  respect  to  the  safety  of  human  life,  these 
works  can  not  be  over-estimated.  They  are  computed  by  the  Admiralty  to 
cost  £600,000,  and  at  present  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  labour  will  have 
to  be  raised  from  a  tax  on  shipping,  the  annual  value  of  which  will  be  £12,000. 
The  Government  will  have  to '  come  forward  with  a  large  subsidy  before  the 
great  work  can  be  fully  achieved.  It  is  a  national  undertaking  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community,  and  has  the  fullest  claim  on  the  State.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  public  work  ever  attempted  on  Tyneside,  and  the 
blessings  it  will  confer,  not  only  on  the  inhabitants  and  trade  of  our  coaly 
river,  but  on  the  shipping  property  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  will  be  incal- 
culable. Most  cordially  do  we  reecho  the  sentiments  of  Mr  James  Mather 
when  he  said  he  hoped  that  beneath  the  foundation  they  had  just  laid  they 
would  bury  all  their  petty  prejudices,  follies,  and  jealousies. 

While  we  write,  arrangements  are  being  made  for  preparing  a  grand  wel- 
come to  Louis  Kossuth,  who  is  about  to  visit  Tyneside,  in  company  with  our 
esteemed  friend  Stanislaus  Worccll,  the  venerable  leader  of  the  Polish  Demo- 
cracy. We  can  assure  the  noble  Magyar  chieftain  and  the  equally  noble  Polish 
patriot  that  as  warm  a  welcome  awaits  them  on  Tyneside  as  ever  has  greeted 
them  since  they  were  exiles.  Designing  diplomatists  may  strive  to  drag  us 
into  an  alliance  with  the  bankrupt  despots  of  Germany,  but  they  will  never  be 
able  to  hood-wink  the  people  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  them  to  give  their 
sanction  to  such  a  foolish  and  unnatural  union. 
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| a  Disraeli  taunts  Ministers  with  the  failure  or  withdrawal  of  nearly 
all  their  promised  measures  of  reform.  But,  however  impotent  they 
are,  and  however  notorious  the  Tories  may  be  for  the  desire  that 
quickens  potency,  there  is  yet  an  answer  which  the  assailed  Ministers  fairly 
use  :  e  All  minor  questions  must  stand  aside  for  the  great  business  of  a  war  in 
which  England's  honour,  England's  interest,  and  it  may  be  even  England's 
existence  as  a  .first-rate  power  are  at  stake.' 

And,  looking  back  upon  the  measures  of  good  promised  us  by  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  we  see  nothing  in  them  which  may  not  fairly  wait  till  peace  comes 
home  again.  Even  Lord  John's  new  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  has  no 
urgency. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  matter.  The  question  may  still  be  asked  :  Was 
that  one  measure  unimportant  only  because  Reform  of  Parliament  is  of  little 
moment  (comparatively,  looking  toward  the  war),  or  was  it  unimportant  only 
because  the  reform  itself  was  trifling  ?  Grant  that  all  minor  questions  should  be 
set  aside  for  the  war  ;  grant  also  that  Lord  John's  new  Reform  Bill  was  a  very 
minor  question  :  yet  remains  the  question — Is  a  real  Reform  of  Parliament  a 
minor  question,  or  one  which  ought  to  be  deferred  ?     We  say  that  it  is  not. 

So  far  from  it  that  it  is  because  we  are  at  war  we  think  the  people's  atten- 
tion should  be  especially  directed  to  the  constitution  of  Parliament.  If  ever 
there  is  a  time  when  union  is  needed,  when  national  unity  is  important,  when 
the  hearty  and  active  cooperation  of  all  parts  of  the  State,  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  is  wanted,  it  is  when  the  country  is  at  war, — its  blood,  its  means, 
its  honour,  its  being,  all  involved.  We  have  a  powerful  enemy  to  grapple 
with ;  we  require  all  our  strength.     Unity  is  strength. 

We  have  not  unity  now.  The  Preston  strike  and  Sheffield  'rattening'  are 
but  symptoms  of  the  deep  disunion  between  classes  in  England — the  disunion 
that  ever  subsists  when  there  are  those  who  rule  and  those  who  are  ruled. 
And  confining  ourselves  to  the  war  question  itself,  there  is  as  little  unity. 

The  national  impulse  is  toward  war.  But  the  national  thought  has  not  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  nor  the  national  will  or  conscience.  The  nation  will 
find  the  blood,  the  gold,  may  share  the  glory,  and  must  bear  the  suffering  and 
perhaps  the  disaster  and  the  shame,  of  this  great  war.  For  how  many  years 
may  it  last  ?  What  will  be  its  cost  ?  Shall  not  the  nation  decide  at  least  the 
object  of  this  war,  when  it  must  stoop  to  the  result  ? 

You  will  say — '  The  nation  does  decide,  through  Parliament.'  You  know 
well  that  is  false.  You  know  the  nation  is  not  represented,  or  even  pretended 
to  be  represented,  in  or  by  Parliament.  You  know  that  Parliament  represents 
only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  nation,   and  that  all  the  wishes  and  all  the 
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consciences  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  are  set  at  nought  by  that  Honourable 
House.  You  talk  indeed  about  the  privileged  classes  and  their  representatives 
using  the  franchise  and  the  power  of  the  franchise  as  a  trust.  Who  put  that 
trust  in  them  ?     The  unrepresented  millions  do  not  trust  them. 

You  take  a  man  from  the  plough,  or  from  the  loom  (when  there  is  strength 
enough  left  in  him),  and  you  think  him  quite  good  enough  for  a  soldier.  He 
may  go  to  Turkey  and  give  his  limbs  or  his  life  for  a  quarrel  he  does  not 
understand  (because  your  diplomacy  has  made  it  dark)  and  he  may  leave  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  parish  or  to  private  alms.  You  have  sent  some  thou- 
sands in  tins  manner,  all  in  virtue  of  the  power  with  which  the  franchise  has 
invested  you.  Did  these  thousands  trust  their  consciencies  and  their  lives  into 
your  hands  for  you  to  use  them  at  your  will — against,  as  it  may  be,  or  in  behalf 
of  the  real  enemies  of  England  ? 

The  millions  at  home  are  already  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  must  pay  to  the  end.  The  poorest  labourer  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  his  scanty  bread.  Has  he  not  a  right  to  understand  what  you  are  doing 
with  his  money — even  the  little  he  can  so  ill  spare  ?  If  he  and  his  children 
are  to  pine,  ought  not  he  to  know  for  what  ?  Ought  not  he  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  decision  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  old  story — c  The  franchise  is  a  great 
trust,  in  exercise  whereof  we  lead  the  unenfranchised  millions  to  famine's 
door ;  we  call  upon  them  to  suffer,  them  and  their  children,  and  perhaps  their 
children's  children,  and  when  the  suffering  has  come  upon  them  we  will  leave 
slow  History  to  tell  them  that  our  war  was  not  what  they  thought  it  was,  that 
it  was  a  sham  at  first  and  a  treason  at  last,  that  their  blood  and  sinews  have 
been  wasted  by  us  (all  in  virtue  of  this  great  trust  of  the  franchise  which 
made  us  sole  directors  of  the  war)  for  seme  vile  despotic  end,  to  the  infamy  of 
England  and  for  Humanity's  defeat'  ? 

Nay,  if  your  war  be  righteous,  just,  and  politic,  your  conduct  of  it  irre- 
proachable, the  end  you  have  in  view  and  the  means  you  use  worthy  of  this 
old  land  of  some  heroic  memories,  what  then  ?  Still  the  people  have  to  bear 
the  cost.  Let  who  pays  speak  his  mind  ;  let  him  see  the  estimate  before  he 
defrays  the  bill.  And  if  it  is  to  be  all  gain  and  glory,  let  the  people  say — We 
have  earned  it.  Not  c  Clarendon  and  Aberdeen  have  done  all  this  with  the 
money  from  our  pocket  the  while  we  slept  and  trusted  to  their  wakefulness. 
Much  obliged  to  them  for  that.' 

Under  any  circumstances,  with  the  honestest  and  ablest  rulers,  it  would  be 
well  that  the  whole  nation  as  one  man  should  back  their  rule  with  all  its  heart, 
with  all  its  mind,  with  all  its  conscience,  and  with  all  its  strength.  The 
strength  of  the  nation  is  not  yet  in  this  war.  Only  the  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  such  strength  as  they  can  steal  from  a  people  disunited  and  wilfully 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  motives  and  the  object  and  the  policy  of  their  war. 
But  under  present  circumstances  it  more  than  ever  behoves  the  people  to  take 
power  in  their  own  hands.  When  the  greatest  care  would  seem  to  be  how  to 
to  spare  the  enemy,  when  '  connivance  and  credulity'  are  written  on  the  fore- 
heads of  those  who  conduct  the  war,  when  alliances  with  known  traitors  such 
as  Austria  and  Prussia  seem  more  than  likely,  and  when  even  the  Turk  for 
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whom  we  fight  suspects  our  friendship  ;  when  Lord  Clareudon,  speaking  for 
the  Government,  owns  that  they  have  not  even  resolved  at  what  to  aim, — (All 
is  to  be  left  to  chance — they  will  think  of  their  intentions  when  they  know 
whether  Russia  is  to  be  in  Constantinople  or  we  in  Petersburg.  See  Lord 
Clarendons  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  answer  to  Lord  Lyndhurst>  on  the 
19 th  of  June), — when  no  one  trusts  the  Ministers  nor  the  Ministers'  allies, 
when  the  Ministers  know  not,  or  are  ashamed  to  avow,  their  own  intentions, 
and  when  those  who,  if  they  really  thought  the  franchise  a  trust,  would  use  it 
in  our  behalf  to  force  their  will  upon  the  most  reluctant  Ministry,  when  our 
c  Representatives  •  become  only  the  obsequious  tool  of  the  Ministry, — then 
it  more  than  ever  behoves  the  people,  disallowing  this  pretended  and  every 
way  abused  trust,  to  take  power  into  their  hands,  and  upon  this  great  and  it 
may  be  vital  question  of  war  to  exercise  their  own  conscience,  to  assert  their 
own  will,  to  care  for  their  own  honour,  their  own  interest,  their  own  life. 

Meetings  of  the  people  to  tell  the  Government  what  the  purport  of  the  war 
should  be, — these  are  good ;  but  they  are  protest  and  not  power.  A  League 
has  been  proposed  to  urge  the  honest  carrying  out  of  the  war,  to  watch  its 
course,  and  to  direct  to  some  use  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This  would  do  good 
too,  in  rousing  the  public  from  their  apathy.  But  the  true  League  should  be 
of  the  enfranchised  people.  Out  of  the  franchise  the  constitution  finds  no 
room  for  us  to  act  with  any  effect.  It  is  the  franchise  that  we  want  in  order 
to  direct  the  war.  The  franchise  even  because  we  are  at  war.  The  suffrage 
question  is  a  part  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  war  question.  Why 
have  the  two  points  been  kept  asunder  ?     How  long  shall  they  continue  so  ? 


THE    FAEMEB    OF    SAINT    IVES. 


BY    PAXTON   HOOD. 


c  In  the  care  of  the  St  Ives  Farm,  he  now  not  only  sought  employment  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  ill-subdued  energy  which  always  craved  in  him  for  action,  but  also  put  to  the 
proof  the  value  of  those  thoughts  we  have  attributed  to  him  after  the  disastrous  dissolu- 
tion of  1628.  In  the  tenants  that  rented  from  him,  in  the  labourers  that  took  service 
under  him,  he  sought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  his  after-troop  of  Ironsides.  He  achieved  an 
influence  through  the  neighbourhood  all  around  him  unequalled  for  piety  and  self-denying 
virtue.  The  greater  part  of  his  time,  even  upon  his  farm,  was  passed  in  devotional  ex- 
ercises, and  expositions  and  prayer.  Who  prays  best  will  work  best ;  who  preaches  best 
will  fight  best.  All  the  famous  doctrines  of  his  later  and  more  celebrated  years  were 
tried  and  tested  on  the  little  Farm  of  St  Ives.' — Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

'  He  intimidated  Holland,  he  humiliated  Spain,  and  he  twisted  the  supple  Mazarin, 
the  ruler  of  France,  about  his  finger.  All  those  nations  had  then  attained  the  summit 
of  their  prosperity  ;  all  were  unfriendly  to  the  rising  power  of  England  ;  all  trembled  at 
the  authority  of  that  single  man  who  coerced  at  once  her  aristocracy,  her  priesthood, 
and  her  factions.  No  agent  of  equal  potency  and  equal  moderation  had  appeared  upon 
earth  before.     He  walked  into  a  den  of  lions  and  scourged  them  growling  out :  Buona- 
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parte  was  pushed  into  ft  menagerie  of  monkeys,  and  fainted  at  their  grimaces.' — Walter 
Savujc  Lan  dor's  Appendix  to  Imaginary  Conversations. 


Bear  up,  rear  up,  the  statue  !  the  monumental  stone, 
To  the  king  without  a  sceptre  !  to  the  prince  without  a  throne  ! 
To  the  brave  old  English  hero  who  broke  our  feudal  gyves  ! 
To  the  leader  of  the  ■  good  old  cause,'  the  Farmer  of  St  Ives  ! 

The  old  Plantagenets  brought  us  chains,  the  Tudors  frowns  and  scars ; 
The  Stuarts  brought  us  lives  of  shame,  the  Hanoverian  wars  : 
But  this  brave  man,  with  his  strong  arm,  brought  freedom  to  our  lives. 
The  best  of  princes  England  had  was  the  Farmer  of  St  Ives  ! 

Oh  !  holy,  happy  homestead,  there  where  the  Farmer  dwelt ; 
Around  his  hearth,  around  his  board,  the  wearied  labourers  knelt. 
Not  there  the  jest,  the  curse,  the  song  :  in  prayer  each  spirit  bides, 
Till  forth  they  came,  a  glorious  throng,  the  brave  old  Ironsides. 

Walk  proudly  past  these  hedges,  for  this  is  holy  ground  : 
Amidst  these  lowly  villagers  were  England's  bravest  found, 
With  praying  hearts  and  truthful,  they  left  their  homes  and  wives, 
And  ranged  for  freedom's  cause  around  the  Farmer  of  St  Ives. 

Hark  !  England  feels  his  tramping  :  our  new  Achilles  comes — 
His  watchword,  (  God  is  with  us  /'  it  thunders  through  our  homes. 
Electrical  the  tumult,  hark  !  'tis  the  Farmer's  cry  : 
* Fear  not !  but  put  your  trust  in  God,  and  keep  yotir  powder  dry/9 

Ho  !  Marston  'neath  the  moonlight,  thy  thousands  own'd  his  power ; 
Ho  !  Naseby,  blood-bespangled  in  freedom's  glorious  hour ; 
Ho  !  Preston  !  Worcester  !  Dunbar  !  lo  there  his  spirit  strives  ! 
Hurrah  !  the  tyrants  shrink  before  the  Farmer  of  St  Ives  ! 

On  many  a  Norman  turret  stern  blows  the  hero  dealt, 

And  many  an  old  cathedral  nave  his  echoing  footsteps  felt ; 

In  many  a  lonely  mansion  the  legend  still  survives 

How  prayers  and  blows  pell  mell  came  down  from  the  Farmer  of  St  Ives. 

They  placed  the  purple  round  him  !     He  sat  in  chair  of  state  ! 

And  think  ye  was  not  this  man  king  ?     The  whole  world  named  him  great : 

The  wary  fox  of  Italy,*  and  Bourbon's  sensual  slave,b 

And  the  old  bluff  Dutchman  c  own'd  the  power  of  England's  bold  and  brave. 

He  was  the  true  defender  of  Freedom  and  of  Faith  : 
When  through  the  Yaudois  valleys  brave  martyrs  died  the  death, 
He  threw  his  banner  o'er  their  home,  their  altars,  and  their  lives, 
And  the  Alpine  summits  sung  the  praise  of  the  Farmer  of  St  Ives. 

His  was  the  wizard  power  :  he  held  it  not  in  vain ; 
He  broke  the  tyrants'  iron  rule,  and  lash'd  them  with  the  chain ; 
And  the  shades  of  Earth's  great  heroes  in  all  their  pomp  look'd  dim, 
When  rose  in  Whitehall's  palaces  our  great  Protector's  hymn. 

a  Cardinal  Mazarin.  b  Louis  XIV.  c  Van  Tromp. 
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He  died  !  the  good  old  monarch  died  ! — then  to  the  land  return' d 
A  thing  of  cruelty  and  pride,  whom  men  and  angels  scorn'd  ; 
He  seiz'd  the  bones,  as  reptiles  seize  upon  the  buried  dead/ 
And  held  high  on  the  scaffold's  scorn  that  venerable  head. 

And  England,  while  from  age  to  age  fresh  freedom  she  achieved, 
Forgot  the  hand  that  wrote  the  page  in  which  her  heart  believed ; 
From  age  to  age  earth  held  his  dust,  a  life  like  other  lives, 
Lo,  you  !  at  length  he  lives  again, — the  Farmer  of  St  Ives  ! 

His  name  shall  burn  no  meteor,  no  comet  hurrying  by ; 

It  shall  return  to  light  our  world  to  future  liberty ; 

When  tyrants  dare  to  trample  hearts,  and  liberties,  and  lives, 

One  name  shall  bid  them  tremble  yet, — the  Farmer  of  St  Ives  ! 

Unfurl  that  drooping  banner  !     So  !  let  it  float  again. 
Ye  winds  !  receive  it  in  your  clasp.     Waft  it,  ihou  surging  main  ! 
And  long  as  freedom's  thought  shall  be  the  glory  of  your  lives, 
Write  'neath  your  country's  name  His  name, — the  Farmer  of  St  Ives  ! 

Hear  up,  rear  up,  the  statue  !  the  monumental  stone, 
To  the  king  without  a  sceptre  !  to  the  prince  without  a  throne  ! 
To  the  brave  old  English  hero  who  broke  our  feudal  gyves  ! 
To  the  leader  of  the  good  old  cause,  the  Farmer  of  St  Ives  ! 


d  This  act  has  been  well  described  as  one  of  barbarous  malignancy,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  have  originated  with  the  restored  monarch.     It  may  be  interesting  to  read  the 

following  from  the  Gesta  Britannorum,  at  the  end  of  Wharton's  Almanac  for  1663  : 

'  Jany.  30,  o.s.  The  odious  carcases  of  0.  Cromwell,  II.  Ireton,  and  J.  Bradshaw, 
were  drawn  upon  sledges  to  Tyburn  ;  and,  being  pulled  out  of  their  coffins,  there  hanged 
at  the  several  angles  of  that  triple  tree  until  sunset.  Then  taken  down,  and  their 
loathesome  trunks  thrown  into  a  deep  hole  under  the  gallows.  Their  heads  were  after- 
ward set  upon  poles  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.'  The  following  is  the  mason's 
receipt  for  taking  up  the  bodies,  as  copied  from  the  original  by  Dr  Cromwell  Mortimer 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  :— <  May  the  4th  day,  1661.  Reed,  then  in  full  of  the 
Worshipful  Sergeant  Norfolk,  fifteen  shillings,  for  taking  up  the  corpses  of  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  and  Bradshaw.    Reed,  by  mee,  John  Lewis.' 
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BRITAIN'S    WORTHIES: 

5. — John  Wickliffe. 


By  Thomas  Cooper. 


hoever  it  was  that  said  c  All  the  world  is  divided  into  two  classes : 
deceivers  and  deceived ' — he  was  wrong.  He  wonld  have  been  right, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  said  that  the  majority  of  the  world  might  be  so 
divided :  the  wide  reign  of  error  and  slavery,  unhappily,  bears  us  out  in  saying 
so.  But  suppose  there  had  been,  from  the  earliest  time  till  now,  only  deceivers 
and  deceived,  what  a  den  of  darkness — thick,  unrelieved  darkness,  c  darkness 
that  might  be  felt ' — this  world  would  have  become !  None  to  oppose  the 
craft  of  the  crafty — none  to  withstand  the  tyranny  of  the  tyrannous  !  Genius 
would  have  arisen,  for  it  is  inherent  in  the  human  race ;  but  it  would  have 
been  subordinated  to  the  purposes  of  the  crafty,  just  as  it  was  in  old  Egypt. 
The  priests  of  the  Nile  could  not  prevent  the  birth  of  sculptors  and  painters ; 
but  they  enforced  a  law  whereby  the  sculptor  and  painter  should  only  work 
for  religion.  Hence  the  marvellous  but  uncouth  paintings  in  their  tombs ; 
hence  their  huge  colossal  statues,  in  which  grace  is  always  wanting,  though 
the  stature  of  the  image  hewn  out  of  a  mountain  mass  of  granite  amazes  us. 
The  beauty  and  perfection  impressed  upon  statuary  by  free  Greece  could  never 
be  reached  by  Egypt,  for  there  Genius  was  enslaved.  As  for  literature,  the 
priests  kept  it  to  themselves ;  and  hence  the  mystery  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
continues  to  this  moment :  the  laborious  researches  of  unwearied  students  have 
barely  enabled  them  to  read  a  part  of  the  strange  mystery-— and  even  about 
what  they  have  interpreted  there  still  hangs  uncertainty. 

'  All  the  world  deceivers  and  deceived ' ! — Then  the  web  of  the  crafty  would 
have  been  more  complete  every  year  that  the  world  grew  older;  and  the 
opportunities  for  Genius  breaking  its  own  and  the  general  bondage  would  have 
been  less.  Look  at  some  regions  of  the  East,  where  Craft  and  Credulity  so 
nearly  divide  mankind  between  them,  and  how  hopeless  all  seems  there  !  Who 
appears  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  to  break  up  the  sleep  of  the  people  ?  Think 
of  our  own  Europe  in  the  Dark  Ages,  when  Priestcraft  combined  with  Bar- 
barism to  extinguish  knowledge ; — when  the  strong  saying  so  nearly  applied 
in  truth,  that  '  all  were  either  deceivers  or  deceived' ; — when  literature  was 
nearly  extinct,  and  men  were  forbidden  to  read  the  very  book  that  was  held  to 
be  of  the  highest  value ; — when  the  strugglers  against  error  were  so  few,  only 
appeared  at  rare  intervals,  were  either  put  out  of  existence  or  silenced,  very 
shortly,  and  when  their  venturous  successors  had  to  share  the  same  fate ! 
What  if  the  deceivers  had  succeeded,  had  brought  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
under  their  evil  sway,  and  not  another  straggler  had  dared  to  speak ! 
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Truly,  of  all  sneerers  in  this  Nineteenth  Century,  the  most  absurd  are  the 
sneerers  against  the  Great  Dead — the  grand,  giant-souled  stragglers  for  free- 
dom and  truth,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  slavery,  and  priestcraft !  Becanse 
the  older  straggler  retained  some  shadow  of  error,  and  was  not  so  fully  en- 
lightened as  themselves,  modern  little  people  must  sneer  at  him,  or  allow  him 
only  a  very  grudging  share  of  merit.  But  where  would  have  been  their  en- 
lightenment, if  he  had  not  straggled  against  the  thick  darkness  ?  Must  not  a 
man  be  very  narrow-minded  who  can  only  find  two  or  three  favourites  in  past 
history ;  who  has  no  intellectual  worship  for  any  great  wrestler  in  the  Past 
except  such  as  come  up  to  one  fixed  standard  of  excellence  ;  who  cannot  give 
a  word  of  praise  to  a  champion  against  error,  because  he  was  not  perfectly 
enlightened  ?  The  true  catholic  spirit,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  that 
which  acknowledges  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  opposer  of  error  in  every  form ; 
to  those  who  straggled  to  make  the  world  better  when  it  was  at  the  worst, 
and  yet  were  not  themselves  free  from  error ; — to  the  martyrs  for  the  right  to 
think,  although  the  martyrs  themselves  did  not  think  far  enough,  and  were 
afraid  of  thinking  too  far. 

With  this  spirit  of  true  reverence  for  goodness  and  greatness  we  ought  to 
regard  the  portrait  of  England's  earliest  Religious  Reformer ;  and  by  the  guage 
of  tolerance,  while  enumerating  his  difficulties,  we  should  assign  the  dimensions 
of  his  title  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  posterity.  If  he  held  some  things  for 
truth  which  some  of  us  think  fable,  let  us  remember  how  darkly  fabulous  were 
his  times ;  what  courage  he  shewed  in  speaking  the  truths  he  did  speak ;  what 
superiority  to  his  times  he  displayed  in  perceiving  those  truths ;  and,  above 
all,  what  reverence  he  deserves  for  asserting  the  right  to  think,  in  an  age  when 
that  was  deemed  the  greatest  of  crimes. 

John  Wickliefe  (Wiclif,  or  Wyclyffe,)  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  upon  the  Tees, 
cnear  the  place/  says  Southey,  c  where  that  river,  in  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  its  course,  receives  the  Yorkshire  Greta/  about  the  year  1324 :  three  years 
before  Edward  II  was  deposed  by  the  English  Parliament.  His  parents  seem 
to  have  been  possessed  of  some  property ;  and,  designing  him  for  the  church, 
sent  him  to  Queen's,  a  college  then  newly  founded,  at  Oxford.  There,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  meet  with  the  advantages  for  study  which  he  had  expected, 
and  so  removed  for  Merton  College,  then  esteemed  one  of  the  first  seminaries 
in  Europe.  Wickliffe  became  a  most  zealous  student.  His  acquirements  in 
the  scholastic  divinity,  the  highest  kind  of  learning  of  that  day,  soon  distin- 
guished him  above  his  fellow-students.  He  had  the  most  abstruse  parts  of 
Aristotle  by  heart ;  and  was  a  master  in  logic  and  disputation.  But  he  was 
not  long  in  discovering  the  worthlessness  of  these  studies  as  a  means  of  illus- 
trating the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  He  began  to  teach  from  the 
plain  morality  of  the  text  itself ;  and  on  this  account  was  called  c  the  Evangelic 
Doctor.'  He  also  turned  his  attention  to  more  worldly  and  useful  learning ; 
and  became  versed  in  civil  and  canon  law,  but  more  particularly  in  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  his  own  country.  His  advancement  in  the  University  was  rapid ; 
and  having  taken  his  degrees  at  Merton,  he  was  made  Master  of  Baliol  College. 
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It  was  now  that  he  began  to  stand  boldly  forward  against  the  friars  with 
whom  the  University  towns  then  swarmed;  and  who  corrupted  the  young 
students  by  their  lazy  and  useless  lives,  and  empoverished  the  people  by  beg- 
ging. The  friaft  impudently  maintained  that  Christ  had  enjoined  a  life  of 
beggary,  and  had  set  the  example  of  it  by  begging  for  his  own  livelihood.  But 
Wickliffe  shewed  the  difference  between  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  that  of  the 
friars ;  and  taught  the  obligations  which  all  Christians  lay  under,  to  labour  in 
some  way  or  other  for  the  good  of  society.  He  also  proved  the  friars  to  be  so 
far  from  being  objects  of  charity  that  they  were  a  disgrace,  not  to  religion 
only,  but  even  to  human  society,  by  the  luxury  and  infamous  vices  in  which 
they  indulged. 

In  the  year  1365  (when  Wickliffe  would  be  forty-one  years  of  age)  he  was 
preferred  by  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  Warden  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  a  new  college  which  that  primate  had  founded  at  Oxford.  This  appoint- 
ment, however,  gave  offence  to  the  monks  who  were  students  there.  Hitherto 
the  monks  had  opposed  the  friars ;  but  now  they  joined  the  latter  against 
Wickliffe  ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Islip,  they  besought  Simon  Langham, 
the  new  archbishop,  and  who  had  been  a  monk  and  an  abbot,  to  eject  Wickliffe 
from  the  wardenship.  Langham  did  this,  without  hesitation,  but  in  a  manner 
so  illegal,  that  all  Wickliffe's  University  friends  urged  him  to  appeal  to  the 
Pope  against  the  archbishop.  Wickliffe  made  the  appeal  in  due  form ;  but 
before  an  answer  could  be  returned,  Wickliffe  had  taken  a  step  which  rendered 
the  Pope  his  enemy. 

Edward  III,  a  brave  and  warlike  king,  had  refused  to  pay  the  thousand 
marks  of  silver  yearly  to  the  Pope,  which  the  mean-souled  tyrant,  John,  had 
bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  j  nor  would  Edward  do  homage  to  the 
Pope  for  his  crown.  Urban  Y,  one  of  the  most  arrogant  of  Popes,  threatened ; 
but  Edward,  backed  up  by  his  Parliament,  defied  the  Pope.  The  clergy,  on 
the  other  hand,  defended  Urban' s  claim  ;  and  one  monk  wrote  a  book  not  only 
in  defence  of  the  Pope,  but  challenging  Wickliffe  to  contradict  the  book. 
Wickliffe  immediately  accepted  the  challenge,  and  produced  such  a  staggering 
reply  that  the  monk  was  confounded,  the  clergy  ashamed,  and  Wickliffe' s  book 
was  copied  (there  was  no  printing,  as  yet,  in  England)  and  circulated  in  great 
numbers.  Of  course,  Pope  Urban  decided  the  case  of  the  Wardenship  against 
him.  After  the  loss  of  his  office  he  continued  at  Oxford,  nevertheless.  The 
chair  of  Professor  of  Divinity  falling  vacant,  the  students  elected  him  trium- 
phantly, in  spite  of  the  monks  and  friars. 

Wickliffe  was  now  in  his  element;  and,  in  his  public  lectures,  launched 
forth  the  boldest  invectives  against  the  monks  and  friars.  He  told  them  they 
were  not  saints,  but  sinners.  Men  might  well  cry  out,  he  said,  against  the 
decay  of  religion,  but  he  could  tell  the  reason  of  it :  the  monks  and  friars  in- 
stead of  preaching  religious  duties,  entertained  their  hearers  with  idle  stories 
and  lyiug  miracles :  instead  of  enforcing  the  necessity  of  a  good  life,  they 
taught  their  hearers  to  put  their  trust  in  a  bit  of  sealed  parchment,  and  the 
prayers  of  hypocrites. 

Two  years  after  his  appointment  as  Divinity  Professor  at  Oxford,  Wickliffe 
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was  joined  with  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  an  embassage  from  the  King  and 
Parliament  to  treat  with  the  Pope's  agents,  at  Bruges,  respecting  the  flagrant 
violations  committed  against  the  Statute  of  Provisors.  This  statute  had  been 
passed  by  Edward's  Parliament  some  years  before  to  prevent  the  Pope  selling 
chnrch  benefices  in  England ;  the  Pope's  agents  had  openly  violated  it,  and 
vast  sums  were  thus  drained  from  England  to  be  spent  in  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion by  the  Papal  Court.  Wickliffe  spoke  boldly,  though  the  Bangor  bishop 
did  not ;  and  the  Pope's  ambassadors  (a  Spanish  and  Italian  bishop)  promised 
their  master  would  not  offend  again.  It  was  a  promise  never  meant  to  be 
kept,  and  was  broken  as  soon  as  Wickliffe  returned  to  England.  And  now 
our  Reformer  began  to  speak  out  against  Borne  in  words  of  fire.  He  called 
the  Pope  'Antichrist'  and  cSon  of  Perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalt  eth  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped  :  so  that  he  as  God 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God.'  Borne  was  the 
e  Mystery  of  Iniquity,5  the  spiritual  Babylon  :  it  was  a  sink  of  corruption  and 
wickedness  :  the  Pope  was  a  proud,  avaricious  tyrant ;  the  prelates,  with  their 
pompous  trappings,  were  anything  but  Christian ;  the  Pope's  infallibility  was 
a  lie  ;  and  the  whole  system  was  rotten  ! 

And  now  arose  the  Papal  jackals  and  gnashed  their  teeth.  They  soon 
deprived  him  of  his  Professorship  ;  and  the?i  Sudbury,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  arid  Court enay,  Bishop  of  London,  had  him  arrested  for  heresy — ■ 
or,  as  another  account  says,  summoned  him  to  appear  within  thirty  days  to 
answer  that  charge.  The  trial  took  place  in  St.  Paul's  ;  and  while  an  immense 
crowd  of  London  citizens  were  assembled  about  the  doors,  behold  !  there  come 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  with  Percy,  Earl-Marshal  of  England,  and 
a  train  of  mounted  attendants,  and  the  royal  Gaunt  and  Percy,  dismount,  and 
entered  the  cathedral  to  support  the  Be  former !  The  altercation  between 
Gaunt  and  proud  Bishop  Courtenay  soon  grows  warm,  Gaunt  stamps  with  his 
iron  heel  upon  the  pavement,  and  the  bishop  fumes  ;  and,  at  last,  rough  Gaunt 
tells  the  bishop  he  will  humble  all  the  pampered  clergy,  and  even  talks  of 
pulling  Courtenay  out  of  the  cathedral  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The  words 
were  caught  up  and  soon  spread  among  the  crowd ;  and  the  London  citizens, 
holding  that  Gaunt  had  insulted  themselves  in  the  person  of  their  bishop,  raise 
a  riot,  and  the  trial  is  at  an  end.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  attempted 
to  hurt  Wickliffe,  though  the  houses  of  Gaunt  and  Percy  were  nearly  destroyed. 
We  learn,  however,  that  Gaunt  and  the  citizens  of  London  were  soon  after 
reconciled. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  III,  his  grandson  and  successor,  Richard  II  (son 
of  the  famous  '  Black  Prince ')  being  but  eleven  years  old,  a  regency  was 
appointed,  Gaunt  being  the  chief.  Wickliffe's  grand  patron  being  now  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  the  Reformer  became  still  more  active,  and  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  of  course,  more  furious.  But  his  popularity  spread  and  increased  daily, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  all  England  would  become  Lollard  instead  of  Romanist — • 
for  the  term  c  Lollard  '  had  been  given  to  Wickliffe's  disciples  from  their  habit 
of  singing  hymns  :  the  old  word  lollen  signifying  to  sing,  as  a  mother  lulls  her 
babe  with  singing.     The  Pope,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  WickliiTc's  teaching, 
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as  well  as  enraged  at  his  bold  denunciations  of  the  Roman  see,  despatched 
five  bulls  to  England,  charging  the  king  and  his  council,  and  the  clergy,  to 
imprison  Wickliffe  and  try  him  for  heresy,  or  else  to  send  him  to  Rome.  Bat 
none  dared  to  touch  the  great  Reformer  who  were  willing ;  and  the  regency 
and  Parliament,  instead  of  persecuting  him,  shewed  their  high  value  for  him, 
and  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  patriotism,  by  desiring  him  to  say  whether 
they  might  not  lawfully  seize  the  yearly  monies  which  were  about  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  and  make  use  of  them  for  defending  the 
country  against  a  Prench  invasion,  which  was  threatened.  c  Yes/  replied  the 
Reformer,  '  in  all  conscience  ! '  The  money  was  so  used,  and  successfully ; 
but  not  till  the  Prench  had  burnt  Hastings,  Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  had  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

While  all  others  shrunk  from  obeying  the  Pope's  command,  be  it  observed, 
Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  determined  to  fulfil  it,  and  cited  Wickliffe  to 
appear  before  a  provincial  synod  at  Lambeth.  Wickliffe  appeared  and  was 
about  to  be  sentenced  by  the  bishops,  when  the  *  people  at  the  doors  grew 
tumultuous,  and  cried  out  that  they  would  suffer  no  violence  to  be  done  to 
Wickliffe.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  Reformer's  popularity  ;  and  the  cries  of  the 
crowd,  with  the  appearance  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  from  the  Court,  forbidding 
the  bishops  to  proceed  to  a  sentence,  so  alarmed  and  overawed  them,  that 
they  broke  up  in  haste,  only  forbidding  Wickliffe  to  preach  the  doctrines  they 
had  objected  to.  But  he  took  no  notice  of  the  prohibition,  and  went  about 
everywhere,  barefooted  and  in  his  frieze  gown,  preaching  as  vigorously  as 
before. 


.LOCAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY: 

No.  III. — James  Mathee. 


'he  subject  of  our  Portrait  Gallery  this  month  is  Mr  James  Mather,  of 
South  Shields — a  name  not  unfamiliar  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
Tribune,  and  one  we  know  which  is  warmly  cherished  by  the  mining 
and  maritime  population  of  the  North,  for  his  long,  laborious,  and  disinterested 
endeavours  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  to  guard  them  against  those 
sudden  and  terrible  dangers  which,  in  an  especial  manner,  menace  them  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  their  calling. 

Endowed  with  a  mind  of  restless  and  untiring  energy,  and  an  ardent  and 
generous  temperament,  he  has  always  warmly  sympathized  with  the  cause  of 
human  progress.  Pew  men  amongst  us  have  rendered  so  many  and  diversified 
public  services,  or  done  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. In  every  progressive  movement  to  which  the  past  twenty-five 
years  have  ffiven  birth,  whether  of  a  social,  political,  or  philanthropic  charac- 
ter, we  find  Mr  Mather  occupying  a  leading  position.     At  one  time  exploring 
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the  fiery  recesses  of  an  exploded  coal  mine,  and  carrying,  amid  desolation  and 
death,  succour  to  the  burnt,  half-suffocated,  and  dying  miner ;  at  another,  aid- 
ing and  encouraging  our  gallant  pilots,  amidst  storm  and  rushing  tempest,  in 
their  heroic  work  of  rescuing  the  stranded  mariner  from  the  not  less  awful 
death  from  shipwreck ;  or,  when  i  the  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness/  busying 
himself  amidst  the  haunts  of  squalor  and  disease,  whispering  courage  to  the 
poor  and  urging  upon  sluggish  officials  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  those 
great  sanitory  measures  with  which  science  enables  us  to  combat  and  conquer 
disease  ;  and  at  other  times,  when  great  political  principles  have  been  at  stake 
pr  popular  privileges  imperiled,  we  find  him  standing  up  boldly  in  defence  of 
free  thought  and  free  speech. 

The  life  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  ablest  publi*  men  in  our  district,  in 
the  most  stirring  part  of  the  past  half-century,  must  be  full  of  interest  and 
instruction.  We  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  devoting  a  large  portion  of  our 
space  in  recapitulating  the  leading  events  in  Mr  Mather's  useful  career. 

James  Mather  is  a  native  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  studied  medicine 
and  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  passing  through  the  classes 
with  honour. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  him  as  a  public  man  is  in  1827,  when  he  placed 
on  board  his  father's  vessel,  the  Mary,  the  first  ship  life-boat  we  believe  ever 
used  in  the  merchant  service.  It  was  his  own  invention.  In  the  same  year, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  this  boat  saved  the  whole  crew,  when  the  ship  was 
wrecked  in  a  gale  on  the  rocks  of  Lessoe  in  the  Baltic,  and  when  all  assistance 
from  the  shore  failed.  Since  this  time  life-boats,  especially  on  board  packet- 
ships,  have  become  very  general.  The  Danish  Admiralty  examined  the  boat 
at  Copenhagen,  took  sections  and  a  plan  of  it,  and  forwarded  through  the 
Danish  Ambassador  in  England  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Mather.  This  boat 
had  a  frame  for  launching  her  from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  which  could  be 
effected  by  a  single  man  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  on  board.  When  experi- 
menting in  launching  the  boat  from  the  frame  into  the  Tyne  on  the  6th  of 
Eebruary,  1827,  Thomas  Smith,  a  young  sailor,  fell  overboard  in  a  strong  ebb, 
and,  as  there  were  no  oars  in  the  boat,  and  no  other  boat  at  hand,  he  would 
have  been  drowned  had  not  Mr  Mather  leapt  into  the  Tyne  and  saved  him. 

In  the  exciting  political  times  which  began  at  this  period,  Mr  Mather  took 
a  prominent  liberal  part  in  the  district.  He,  with  twelve  other  gentlemen, 
stood  alone  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  against  a  great  public  meeting 
in  South  Shields,  led  on  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates.  He  was  secretary  to 
the  committee  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  did  not 
cease  its  labours  till  that  object  was  attained.  In  the  great  reform  contests, 
in  1830  and  '31,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Political  Union  of  the  District  of 
South  Shields,  and  was  the  last  man  in  connection  with  that  union.  In  1832, 
at  the  first  election  for  South  Shields,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  independent  candidate,  Captain  Gowan  (now  Mauleverer),  and  chairman  at 
the  public  dinner  given  to  the  venerable  reformer  Hume,  on  his  visit  to  that 
borough.  Eor  his  exertions  at  the  election  he  was  presented  with  a  silver 
cup,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

'  To  James  Mather,  Esq.,  South  Shields,  this  cup  was  presented  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men in  token  of  respect  for  the  noble  manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
independence  of  this  borough.     South  Shields,  10th  Dec.  1832.' 

Captain  Gowan  in  this  contest  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Rowland  Detrosier, 
secretary  of  the  London  Political  Union,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his 
day.  It  was  then  that  those  free  principles  were  planted  m  South  Shields 
which  nothing  has  been  able  to  eradicate. 
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In  r832,  on  llio  visitation  of  cholera,  Mr  Mather  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  Shields  district,  and  ob- 
ed  some  i'acts  of  electricity  in  spasmodic  cholera,  which  were  published  at 
the  time,  and  republished  in  1848.  In  1853,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  jour- 
nals, he  urged  attention  to  the  electrical  phenomena  connected  with  the  pre- 
ace  of  cholera,  and  entreated  the  Government  for  a  scientific  commission  to 
follow  the  pestilence  and  investigate  the  subject.  He  had  himself  traced  the 
:  ence  of  a  disordered  atmospheric  electricity  near  the  towns  of  Sunderland, 
Newcastle,  Shields,  Gateshead,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  the  more  violently  deranged  the  more  virulent 
the  attacks  of  the  disease.  In  1849,  he  had  tested  it  with  a  magnet  whose 
normal  power  was  21bs.  lOoz.  When  the  atmospheric  indications  were  at 
the  worst  and  cholera  most  fatal,  this  magnet  could  only  sustain  lib.  lloz., 
varying  with  the  violence  of  the  disease.  Mr  Staite,  the  projector  of  the 
electric  light,  wrote  to  Mr  Mather  that  his  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  voltaic  currents  of  electricity  varied  one-half  its  range  (2'50  grains 
instead  of  5*50),  and  when  cholera  disappeared  it  recovered  again  its  original 
power  of  action.  Many  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
disease  are  cited  in  support  of  Mr  Mather's  theory,  which  is  now  being  sus- 
tained by  many  eminent  men  in  the  profession.  Whether,  as  he  supposes, 
other  epidemics  arc  produced  or  acted  on  by  a  modification  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple further  observation  and  experiment  will  testify.  It  is,  we  believe,  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  this  strange  and  terrible  scourge  has  not  yet  passed 
the  equator,  though  frequently  raging  in  the  low  latitudes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Mr  Mather  published,  in  1834,  The  Constitutions  of  G/eat  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  the  Times  declared  was  '  an  excel- 
lent text  book  for  the  politician.5 

In  1838  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  on  his  return  gave  two  lectures 
on  the  United  States'  system  of  Government, — the  law,  the  press,  religion, 
slavery,  &c,  which  were  considered  so  important  by  the  conductors  of  the 
Liberator  newspaper  that  they  were  printed  for  circulation.8 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1839,  one  of  those  dreadful  catastrophes  in  mines  that 
sometimes  lay  a  whole  district  in  mourning,  having  occurred  in  St  Hilda  Pit, 
South  Shields,  by  which  52  lives  were  lost,  Mr  Mather  descended  to  the 
rescue  of  the  people  below.  Next  day  he  received  the  thanks  of  a  public 
meeting  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  then  urged  the  formation  of  a  committee 
for  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  accidents  in  mines,  and  became  the 
honorary  secretary  of  that  committee. 

For  three  years  they  laboured  at  their  great  work,  and  in  1842  published 
their  report  drawn  up  by  Mr  Mather,  who  was  thus  not  only  the  author  of  the 
committee,  but  of  a  report  which  has  obtained  an  European  reputation,  has 
eminently  affected  all  the  mining  operations  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  destined 
eventually  to  be  the  guide  and  hand-book  of  the  officers  and  men  in  mines.  It 
has  not  only  been  received  by  men  of  science  as  a  work  of  deep  research,  but 
has  been  received  as  a  boon  by  practical  miners.  It  being  out  of  print  in 
1S52,  it  was  reprinted  by  order  of  Parliament.  The  South  Shields  Report 
was  as  favourably  received  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Prance,  as  in  England, 
and  lias  elevated  the  character  of  that  town  in  connection  with  this  dangerous 
and  most  interesting  field  of  labour. 


a  Though  Mrs  Mather,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Ainslie,  of  Overwells,  was  a  slaveowner 
Mr  Mather  advocated  immediate  emancipation  without  compensation  to  the  slaveholders. 
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On  the  1st  of  September,  1839,  three  boys  were  blown  off  the  land  in  a 
ship's  boat  and  were  in  danger  of  perishing ;  Mr  Mather  followed  to  sea  in  a 
boat  to  their  rescue.  The  boat  was  lost,  but  the  boys  were  saved,  for  which 
he  received  upon  illuminated  vellum  '  the  grateful  and  sincere  thanks'  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  c  for  his  courage  and  humanity.' 

Mr  Joseph  Straker  was  delegated  from  the  Shipowners'  Society  of  North 
Shields,  and  Mr  Mather  from  that  of  South  Shields,  in  the  year  1836,  to 
make  some  representations  upon  their  interests  to  the  Government.  On 
returning  to  the  North,  they  brought  with  them  a  scheme  from  an  experienced 
parliamentary  agent  for  putting  the  Tyne  in  commission  by  deputies  from  the 
four  towns  on  its  banks,  which  was,  fourteen  years  after,  made  the  basis  of 
the  present  government  of  the  Tyne. 

In  1842,  a  committee  of  ship-owners  and  other  inhabitants  having  authorised 
Mr  Mather  to  find  a  fitting  candidate  for  South  Shields,  he  invited  Mr  Wawn, 
and  led  on  the  political  battle  on  the  radical  interest  in  support  of  extended 
suffrage, b  vote  by  ballot,  independence  of  all  religious  sects,  and  other  ad- 
vanced opinions.    Mr  Ingham  was  ousted  and  the  battle  of  independence  won. 

Mr  Mather  was  chairman  of  the  first  Corn-Law  Repeal  Meeting,  at  which 
Mr  John  Bright  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  South  Shields,  and  acted  fre- 
quently afterwards  as  Chairman  of  the  Anti-  Corn-Law  Association. 

In  1846,  he  published  his  pamphlet  Skips  and  Railways,  which  went  into  a 
second  edition,  and  which  destroyed  the  great  project  of  a  coal  railway  from 
Newcastle  to  London,  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  five  millions  sterling. 
Calculations  were  then  gone  into,  demonstrating  the  dangers  to  the  Northern 
coal  fields  and  ships  by  the  competition  of  the  Southern  coal  fields  and  rail- 
way transit.  It  was  shown  that  the  low  rate  of  charge  for  railway  ^carried 
coals,  sometimes  only  a  half -penny  a  ton  per  mile,  as  at  present,  was  sustained 
by  the  high  passenger  fares,  and  that  thus  the  people  of  insular  Britain  were 
paying  the  railway  premiums  to  enable  them  to  ruin  the  coasting  trade,  so  im- 
portant for  defensive  purposes.  He  then  proposed  that  the  passenger  rates 
should  be  reduced  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.,  producing  a  better  adjustment 
of  railway  charges.  It  was  shewn  that  the  passengers  who  gave  less  trouble, 
and  were  less  injurious  to  railways  than  coals,  paid  generally  upwards  of  six 
thousand  per  cent,  more,  even  on  the  third  class. 

At  the  great  explosion  at  Jarrow  Colliery  on  the  21st  of  August,  1 845,  in 
which  forty  people  were  destroyed  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  some  men  being 
literally  shattered  to  pieces  and  could  not  be  distinguished  by  their  friends, 
portions  of  bodies  being  brought  up  and  carried  away  at  different  times,  and  a 
great  number  of  men  being  poisoned  by  the  after -damp,  Mr  Mather  descended 
into  the  mine  immediately  after  the  explosion,  to  render  assistance.  The 
scene  of  horror  and  death  at  that  time  baffled  description.  The  after-damp 
was  pouring  from  the  low-main  seam,  where  the  explosion  had  taken  place, 
into  the  Bensham  seam,  where  attempts  were  being  made  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  not  yet  dead.  At  length  every  man  there  became  exhausted  and  retired 
back  towards  the  shaft,  conveying  with  them  the  dead  and  dying,  and  there, 
uncertain  of  the  result,  waiting  their  turns  to  be  drawn  up,  they  were 
mingled  with  the  dead,  exhibiting,  in  the  glimmering  of  the  half- 
extinguished  Davy-lamp,  in  that  dank  atmosphere  a  scene  of  destruction 
rarely  witnessed.  While  the  after-damp  was  rushing  in  amongst  them,  and 
the  fate  of  those  still  living  uncertain,  a  deputy-overman  named  Tate,  naked 
to  the  waist,  came  reeling  from  a  dark  passage,  and  said  he  had  just  stumbled 
over  the  body  of  a  man  who  he  believed  had  still  life  and  might  be  saved,  if 

b  Mr  Wawn  was  one  of  the  few  members  who  voted  for  universal  suffrage. 
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he  could  be  brought  out,  and  asked  for  help  to  aid  him.  None  stirred  ;  the 
men  were  themselves  sinking  under  the  poisonous  atmosphere.  Mr  Mather 
and  the  deputy  entered  alone  into  that  dark  passage  of  death  where  no 
light  would  burn  and  where  there  was  no  certainty  of  coming  forth  alive. 
They  found  the  body  and  brought  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  and  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  afterwards  restored  to  life.  More 
than  one  life  was  generously  lost  in  the  attempt  to  save  those  of  others.  In 
such  scenes  and  in  moments  like  these,  Mr  Mather  has  seen  the  heroism  of 
the  miners  and  has  learnt  to  appreciate  their  high  qualities,  which  he  has  often 
declared  have  been  a  stimulus  and  a  reward  for  his  exertions. 

In  1847,  Mr  Mather  published  a  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
1  On  the  ventilation  of  schools,  churches,  public  rooms,  and  dwelling  houses, 
and  confined  streets,  lanes,  and  courts  of  towns,'  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
ventilate  the  sewers  of  London  by  the  steam-jet,  as  they  did  not  exceed  500 
miles  in  extent  (less  than  the  passages  of  ten  of  the  largest  collieries),  and,  as 
in  them,  to  remove  and  then  destroy  their  gases.  The  suggestion  was  after- 
wards adopted  with  success  by  Mr  Gurney  in  the  Friar  Street  Sewer,  South- 
vvark,  but  has  not  yet  been  extended  further. 

Mr  Mather,  with  that  strong  attachment  almost  amounting  to  affection  that 
all  generous  persons  residing  on  the  sea-board  have  for  the  hardy  and  brave 
seamen  of  the  Northern  ports,  always  maintained  that  they  had  peculiar  claims 
upon  the  Home  Government,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  throw 
their  labour  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  world.  He  fought  with  the 
heart  of  a  true  Englishman  for  this  view  of  the  question,  and  the  shipowners 
were  very  grandiloquent  about  the  blue  jackets,  as  blue  jackets  and  ships  were 
equally  protected.  At  a  great  public  meeting  in  the  Amphitheatre,  Liver- 
pool, at  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  (now  King  of  Holland)  was  present,  it 
fell  to  Mr  Mather  to  reply  to  the  opposition  which  was  got  up  against  them ; 
his  defence  left  less  than  a  dozen  hostile  hands  in  a  body  of  not  less 
than  four  thousand  people.  When  in  London,  Mr  Mather  organized  the 
movement  of  the  seamen  in  support  of  the  old  laws,  and  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1848,  he  led  about  fifteen  thousand  of  their  number  to  Westminster 
to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  Queen.  There  was  a 
boat  from  almost  every  ship  in  port.  The  f  union-jack*  at  the  stern  and  the 
captain  at  the  helm,  a  more  magnificent  sight  had  never  been  seen  on  the 
Thames  water.  The  whole  body  marched  up  Parliament  Street,  round  Nel- 
son's 'column  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  back  again  to  their  boats  at  West- 
minster, halting  while  Mr  Mather  presented  their  petition  to  Sir  George  Grey 
at  the  Home  Office,  and  giving  cheers  for  the  Queen  on  their  march,  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  in  honour  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar 
Square.  Notwithstanding  it  was  calculated  there  were  more  people  assembled 
than  usually  greet  the  opening  of  Parliament,  not  an  accident  occurred,  not  a 
seaman  conducted  himself  irregularly.  These  generous  sons  of  the  ocean 
awakened  the  public  sympathies  in  their  behalf,  and  the  measure  was  aban- 
doned for  the  time.  Mr  Mather,  on  his  return,  was  invited  to  a  splendid 
dinner  by  the  shipowners  and  others  of  North  and  South  Shields.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Manchester,  and  offered  to  unfurl  the  union  flag  and  advocate 
the  seamen's  interest  there  ;  but  the  friends  of  the  shipping  interest  in  that 
place  were  alarmed  at  the  excitement  that  might  ensue,  and  he  was  prevented 
from  adopting  the  bold  course  of  meeting  their  opponents  in  their  own  camp. 

Notwithstanding  these  exciting  engagements,  Mr  Mather  found  time,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Commissioners  for  South  Shields,  to  make  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  town.  He  connected  the  various  extremities  of 
the  town  with  good  roads,  paved  and  flagged  large  portions,  and  did  much  to 
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concentrate  the  outlying  districts  with  the  centre  of  the  town.     At  this  time 
that  '  dirty  child'  of  the  Tyne  assumed  a  decent,  respectable,  and  clean  appear- 
ance, somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  its  twrin-sister  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
In  the  beginning  of  1851,  with  Mr  Golds  worthy  Gurney,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Bude  and  Drummond  lights,  and  the  inventor  of  steam-jet  ventilation, 
Mr  Mather  went  to  Scotland  to  endeavour  to  extinguish  a  fire  which  had  for 
twenty-five  years  been  burning  in  the  mines  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.     Mr 
Mather  was  the  acting  engineer.     Ample  details  were  afterwards  given  by  Mr 
Cayley,  the  barrister,  who  was  present  during  most  of  the  operations,  and  by 
Mr  Gurney  and  Mr  Mather  to  committees  of  Parliament,  from  which  records 
we  here  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  process.     Air  that  has  already  been  used  in 
combustion  becomes  destructive  of  combustion.     Carbonic  acid  is  formed  from 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  carbon,  coal,  coke,  or  wood.     One-eighth  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  common  air  will  destroy  its  power  to  sustain  flame,  fire,  or 
life ;  so  likewise  will  about  one-seventh  of  nitrogen.     It  was  then  arranged 
that  air,  deprived  entirely  of  its  oxygen  by  combustion,  and  having  only  its 
products  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen,   should  be  driven  into  the  burning 
waste.     This  waste  consisted  of  upwards  of  twenty-six  acres,  with  coal  pillars 
at  intervals,  the  debris  of   former  workings,  stowed   between   the    pillars, 
the  roof   down  in  many  places,   and  the  whole  waste  in  a  state   of  great 
confusion.     It  had   cost   about  £16,000  to  construct  a  wall  around  it,   to 
prevent  the  fire  falling  upon  an  immense  field  of  coal  lying  further  to  '  The 
Dip.'     In  this  construction  nine  lives  had  been  lost,  some  of  them  literally 
roasted  to  death.     A  furnace  was  built  to  burn  coke,  by  which  the  anti-com- 
bustible gases  were  to  be  produced.     This  furnace  was  twTenty-five  yards  from 
a  shaft  through  which  it  was  intended  to  operate,  and  to  which  a  drain, 
eighteen  inches   square,  was   run  from  the  furnace.       About  twenty  yards 
distance  a  boiler  was  situated,  and  a  lead  pipe,  one  inch  internal  diameter  of 
bore,  led  to  the  same  shaft,  conducting  the  steam  into  it,  at  a  pressure  of 
about  50lbs.  the  inch.     At  the  end  of  the  pipe  a  brass  nozzle,  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  was  turned  into  a  sheet-iron  cylinder,  three  feet  long  and 
one  foot  in  diameter,  fixed  into  the  centre  of  the  shaft  at  the  top.     When  all 
was  ready,  Mr  Mather  and  two  men  descended  and  penetrated  the  fire-wall  at 
the  end  of  a  drift,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
rapidly  retreating  after  this  dangerous  exploit.     The  pit  being  then  covered 
close,  the  steam  was  turned  on  by  Mr  Gurney,  which,  passing  the  jet  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  seven  hundred  miles  an  hour,  drew  the  air,  flame,  and  smoke 
downwards  through  the  furnace,  to  the  amount  of  about  seven  thousand  cubic 
feet  a  minute.    In  thirty  hours  the  whole  waste,  consisting  of  thirteen  millions 
cubic  feet  area,  was  filled  and  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases. 
This  was  the  whole  process  of  extinction.     While  engaged  in  preparing  for 
this  operation,  by  some  accident  a  shaft  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-wall  took 
fire  and  communicated  to  the  waste  below,  endangering  the  whole  valuable 
coal  fields  of  Lords  Mansfield  and  Marr.     It  was  apprehended  that,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  close  hermetically  the  enormous  extent  of  workings,  that  years  of 
labour  and  many  thousand  pounds  of  expence  would  be  required  to  extinguish 
or  isolate  it.     This  fire  was  therefore  attacked  hand  to  hand,  night  and  day, 
for  three  weeks,  amidst  dangers  and  difficulties  seldom  met  with  even  in  the 
mines.     Mr  Mather,  upon  whom  fell  the  whole  responsibility,  frequently  slept 
all  night  in  the  fire-drift,  ready  at  every  change  to  meet  it  by  corresponding 
operations.     The  flames  were  not  merely  burning  coal  from  large  passages  and 
pillars,  but  the  gases  of  the  coal,  distilled  by  the  great  heat ;  and  portions  of 
the  passages  being  filled  with  them,  they  frequently  burst  out,  when  a  recess 
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was  penetrated,  close  over  head,  eight  and  ten  feet  long,  and  of  the  full  width 
of  the  passage,  audibly  flickering  and  of  a  fine  cerulean  bine,  changing  often 
to  a  deep  red  ur  white.  In  these  dark  recesses  of  the  mine  the  spectacle  was 
sublime  and  terrible.  The  shaft  was  heated  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees,  through  which  they  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  tire.  That  shaft 
threatened  more  than  once  to  close  upon  them  by  falls  of  the  rocks  below. 
According  to  Mr  Cay  ley,  on  several  oecasions  Mr  Mather  appeared  through 
this  smoking  chimney  with  burning  cinders  embedded  in  his  gutta  percha  cap. 
They  followed  the  fire  into  the  workings  and  literally  cut  it  out  step  by  step, 
projecting  in  their  course  by  an  ingenious  process  about  eight  hundred  gallons 
of  water°  an  hour  by  its  own  gravity  from  the  surface  upon  the  burning  mass 
around  them ;  and,  by  another  process,  a  small  supply  of  fresh  air  was  dis- 
charged amongst  the  men,  while  the  rocks  over  their  heads  were  'plumped/ 
forming  a  chimney  for  the  smoke  and  steam  to  escape.  Here  is  one  of  the 
scenes?  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  rock  and  metals  had.  fallen,  forming  a 
large  cavern  nearly  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Some  portions  of  it  were  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  chaos  of  masses  of  rock  from  a 
few  pounds  to  many  tons  weight.  Eor  twenty-five  feet  up  the  shaft  the  rock 
was  fractured  and  threatened  every  moment  to  fall.  When  the  fire  and  si  earn 
heated  the  roof,  at  intervals  large  falls  of  rock  took  place  all  over  the  cavern, 
resounding  in  it  like  thunder.  It  was  necessary  to  operate  sometimes  in  this 
cavern.  Mr  Mather  and  three  men  were  once  cooped  up  here  for  nearly  an 
hour,  the  rocks  falling  around  them  in  all  directions,  while  they  lay  at  its 
extremity,  their  faces  pressed  into  a  crevice  whence  was  escaping  into  the 
cavern  a  little  air.  The  heated  steam  filled  the  whole  place  nearlyto  boiling 
point,  and  in  addition  preventing  respiration  almost  to  suffocating  them. 
While  the  masses  of  rock  broke  away  from  the  roof  and  rolled  to  the  bottom, 
thundering  in  the  darkness  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  earth  had  broken  up, 
it  was  a  moment  of  considerable  anxiety.  After  a  time,  a  few  brief  orders 
were  given  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  men  were  lead  forth  again  to  new  exertions 
and  fresh  successes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  bruises  and  burns,  no 
accident  happened.  In  twenty-one  days  their  hazardous  labours  were  brought 
to  a  successful  close  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  this  alarming  fire.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  process  for  extinction  of  the  old  waste  went  on,  and  it  was 
kept  full  of  the  fire-destroying  gases.  To  examine  the  condition  of  the  waste 
a  new  pit  was  sunk,  which  was  christened  '  Mather's  Pit/  and  through  it  the 
dangerous  point  of  the  waste  was  examined  and  declared  by  the  able  and 
energetic  agent  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  be  free  from  fire.  A  partial  fire,  how- 
ever, was  supposed  the  year  after  to  have  broken  out  at  '  the  rise/  and  Mr 
Mather  was  called  last  year  to  examine  and  operate  on  it,  which  was  done  on 
that  occasion  from  two  shafts  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  now  believed  to  be 
extinguished. 

While  busy  with  these  operations  in  Scotland,  and  immediately  after  the 
first  fire  was  extinguished,  Mr  Mather  was  called  to  Newcastle  to  receive  from 
the  miners  of  the  North  a  high  mark  of  their  esteem.  The  pitmen  assembled 
in  the  Lecture-  Hall  and  there  presented  him  with  a  very  elegant  silver  cup, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

'  Presented  to  James  Mather  Esq.,  of  South  Shields,  by  the  Coal  Miners'  Society  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  talented  and  praiseworthy 
exertions  in  promoting  measures  to  diminish  the  dangers  arising  from  bad  ventilation 
and  other  causes  in  the  mines  of  this  kingdom.     22d  of  March,  1851/ 

The  addresses  of  several  miners  on  that  occasion  were  distinguished  by  taste 
and  great  ability,  and  reflected  honor  on  the  miners.    Mr  Mather  returned 
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immediately  after  to  the  labours  which  we  have  just  described  at  the  old  bum* 
ing  waste  which  Mr  Gurney  left  him  to  finish.  He  aided  Mr  Gurney  in. 
experiments  in  the  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  examined 
by  the  committee  of  the  Lords  on  accidents  in  mines  in  1849,  when  the 
paradox  of  the  furnace  limit  was  demonstrated  by  him,  a  new  discovery  and  a 
matter  of  great  consequence  in  the  ventilation  of  mines.  He  was  also  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Commons  on  the  same  subject  in  1852,  and  had  some 
high  compliments  paid  to  him  by  that  committee ;  in  the  present  year,  he 
was  also  examined,  when  his  work  on  The  Coal  Mines,  their  Bangers  and  Means 
of  Safety  underwent  also  an  examination  on  charges  made  against  the  opera- 
tions of  the  present  committee  in  their  delaying  the  work  of  legislation  for 
the  better  safety  of  mines. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1851,  in  some  operations  undertaken  against  a 
fire  in  Lord  Bradford's  mine,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire,  in  which  several  miners 
had  been  destroyed,  Mr  Mather  again  acted  as  engineer.  It  had  been  sur- 
charged by  Mr  Gurney  with  the  fire-destroying  gases,  and  it  was  considered 
time  to  penetrate  the  workings  for  an  examination.  They  were  found  sur- 
charged with  gas,  and  there  was  considerable  danger  in  proceeding.  However 
they  persevered  for  fifteen  hours  and  got  to  the  seat  of  the  fire.  Success 
seemed  within  reach  of  a  thorough  investigation  when  Mr  Mather  in  advance 
of  the  men  suddenly  fell  insensible,  being  struck  with  what  is  called  in  that 
district  '  white  damp.'  The  men  became  alarmed  and  immediately  returned 
carrying  with  them  their  insensible  leader,  who,  however,  speedily  recovered 
when  placed  in  a  stream  of  fresh  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  men  re- 
fused again  to  advance,  many  of  them  being  giddy  and  sick,  as  well  as  the 
Government  Inspector,  whose  conduct  was  excellent  under  the  difficulties. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  December  4th,  the  day  after  the 
occurrence,  from  the  Government  Inspector  to  Mr  Darlington,  of  Bedford 
Lodge,  with  whom  Mr  Mather  was  staying,  bore  strong  testimony  of  the 
doings  below. 

c  It  is  different,  however,  with  regard  to  Mr  Gurney  and  Mr  Mather,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  have  only  recently  made,  and  whom  I  may  be  able  to  meet  only  seldom.  The 
advantages  which  both  have  conferred  on  coal  mining  are  invaluable ;  and  as  for  the 
judgment  and  energy  of  Mr  Mather  in  the  colliery  yesterday  I  could  not  have  believed 
it  unless  I  had  been  present.     He  is  a  man  in  a  million/ 

Notwithstanding  these  important  operations  Mr  Mather  found  time  to  write 
two  articles  in  November  and  December  of  this  year  in  the  Gateshead  Observer, 
entitled  The  Tyne  an  Harbour  of  Refuge — republished  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  River  Tyne,  who  also  adopted  them  verbatim  as  their  memorials  to  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament.  These  articles  did  much,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  con- 
centrate the  energies  of  the  public  and  the  authorities  of  the  Tyne  on  this 
important  subject.  Other  articles  upon  it  appeared  afterwards  from  his  pen 
in  the  Shields  Gazette  and  were  again  republished.  From  the  first  period  to  the 
commencement  of  the  successful  execution  of  the  work,  it  has  been  pursued 
with  untiring  vigour  on  all  hands. 

Mr  Mather  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputation,  the  only  non-official  mem- 
ber of  it,  from  the  four  corporations  and  other  public  bodies  of  the  Tyne,  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr  Cowen,  represented  the  cause  to  the 
Admiralty  and  Government.  While  Mr  Mather  was  engaged  in  these  matters 
he  was  called  from  his  humane  exertions  by  an  event  which  had  occurred  at 
Florence  to  his  young  son,  Erskine  Mather,  which  engaged  the  sympathies  and 
excited  the  indignation  of  every  sound-hearted  man  in  Britain.  This  young 
Englishman,  walking  with  his  younger  brother  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  was 
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cut  down, by  an  Austrian  officer  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Croat  soldiers,  carried 
to  the  hospital,  life  and  death  hanging  on  the  balance  for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  but 
even  then,  when  far  removed  from  their  friends  and  surrounded  by  malign  in- 
iluenccs,  these  young  gentlemen,  with  an  energy  and  judgment  far  beyond  their 
fears,  demanded  redress  for  the  dishonour  and  injury  inllicted  through  them 
on  their  country;  and  they  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  pro- 
cured them  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  people  of  Florence.  When 
the  question  was  afterwards  discussed  in  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston  gave 
an  emphatic  opinion  that  grave  errors  had  been  committed  both  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  England  and  her  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  as  well  as  gross  in- 
justice by  the  Austrian  and  Tuscan  authorities ;  '  but  that  the  Messrs  Mather's 
conduct  alone  was  free  from  blame.' 

Mr  Mather  in  joining  his  sons  in  Florence  found  them  surrounded  by 
treacherous  British  diplomatic  agents,  who,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  luxuri- 
ous court,  wished  not  have  their  repose  disturbed  by  a  stern  and  unpleasant 
duty,  and  sought  to  suppress  the  demand  for  justice,  and  entrap  the  Messrs 
Mather  into  a  Tuscan  civil  tribunal.  They  were  also  surrounded  by  spies, 
their  letters  intercepted  and  kept  back,  and  their  conduct  maligned.  They 
obtained  an  official  enquiry,  and  young  Mather  was  proved  to  have  given  no 
olFence,  offered  no  insult  to  induce  the  base  attempt  at  assassination.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  an  Italian,  and  therefore  the  object  of  this  brutal  cruelty 
and  cowardly  insult. 

The  hoof  of  the  barbarian  Austrian  was  on  the  neck  of  this  gallant  and  re- 
fined people,  and  thus  they  trampled  them  in  the  dust. 

It  is  to  the  great  discredit  of  Britain  that  her  bleeding  and  insulted  son 
appealed  to  her  in  vain ;  and  that  to  this  hour  this  great  wrong  has  been  un- 
redressed, her  diplomacy  been  foiled,  and  her  honour  defied  by  a  petty  Italian 
Court,  backed  by  Austrian  bayonets.  With  Douglas  Jerrold,  we  thank  God, 
that  the  Mathers  have  nobly  done  their  duty  and  sustained  alone  the  honour 
of  England. 

The  communication  of  Mr  Erskine  Mather  to  M.  Savignoli,  in  defence  of 
his  conduct,  and  Mr  Mather's  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in  demand- 
ing justice  on  the  attempted  murderer,  and  his  rejection  of  the  insulting 
pecuniary  offer  of  the  Tuscan  Government,  do  honour  to  the  'blue-book'  of 
Parliament,  and  relieve  its  mass  of  diplomatic  darkness  and  treachery. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr  Wawn  from  the  borough  of  South  Shields,  Mr 
Mather,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  became  afterwards  a  candidate  on  those 
libera]  principles  he  has  always  advocated.  He  found,  however,  on  his  return 
that  the  length  of  time  his  competitors  had  been  in  the  field  had  secured  a 
large  majority  of  the  votes  ;  and  he,  therefore,  withdrew  to  prevent  a  compli- 
cation of  the  liberal  interest. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1S52,  Mr  Mather  and  his  sons  returned  to  the  North, 
and  were  received  at  Shields  in  a  triumphal  manner  by  men  of  all  parties. 

The  seamen  displayed  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  matter  :  for,  besides  their 
generous  sympathies,  they  knew  Mr  Mather  as  their  tried  and  valued  friend, 
m  the  time  of  difficulty  always  their  advocate  and  councillor,  always  present 
with  them,  as  they  say,  f  the  petrel  of  the  storm.'  In  two  great  crises  of  their 
interests,  when  on  strike,  they  went  to  sea  at  his  advice,  having  on  the  first 
occasion  achieved  a  victory  over  the  Board  of  Trade  in  its  impracticable 
regulations  in  the  Shipping  Bill.  He  stood  by  them  to  the  last  in  their 
struggle  against  the  foreigner,  and  he  obtained  from  the  Admiralty  an  official 
declaration  that  the  barbarous  system  of  impressment  should  be  no  longer  em- 
ployed.    Impiessed  with  a  belief  of  their  incalculable  importance  to  Britain, 
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and  set  apart  as  a  peculiar  race  for  her  defence,  lie  is  ever  ready  at  their  call, 
and  frequently  a  volunteer  in  their  battles  for  their  advancement  and  their 
rights.  A  few  months  ago  the  seamen  of  South  Shields  presented  to  him  a 
very  elegant  memorial  in  the  shape  of  an  allegorical  picture  of  a  seaman's  life 
with  the  following  inscription  : — 

'  Presented  by  the  South  Shields  Seamens'  Friendly  Association  to  James  Mather  Esq. 
for  his  kind  and  most  arduous  endeavours  at  all  times  to  induce  all  classes  to  look  for 
their  rights  as  men,  and  to  secure  the  just  rights  of  British  seamen.     Nov.  30th,  1853.' 


THE   NEWSPAPER  STAMP. 


BY   FRANK   GRANT. 


1  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
above  all  liberties.'  Milton. 


If  a  good  text  were  wanted  for  a  discourse  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  a  better  one  could  hardly  be  found  than  is  comprised  in  the  above  words 
from  the  Areopagitica  of  England's  great  republican  and  poet.  Happily,  how- 
ever, there  is  now  little  necessity  to  write  such  a  discourse  for  Englishmen. 
It  would  be  an  anachronism,  and  a  mere  waste  of  ink  and  argument,  to  demon- 
strate the  danger,  impolicy,  and  injustice  of  a  press  censorship  which  does  not 
exist  in  this  country,  and  which  no  Government  could  establish,  even  if  it 
desired  to  do  so.  One  might  as  well  argue  against  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  abstract  principle  of  free 
thought  and  free  printing  is  as  universally  recognized  as  the  principle  that 
taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable.  There  is  not  a  political  party  in 
the  State  that  would  not  as  resolutely  resent  an  open  attack  upon  the  one  as 
upon  the  other.  He  who  should  venture  to  impugn  either  would  simply  be 
laughed  at  as  a  fool,  unless  he  were  pitied  as  a  lunatic  :  so  thoroughly  has 
the  liberty  of  the  press  become  incorporated  with  our  constitution,  so  power- 
ful is  the  organization  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  so  jealously  is  its  integrity 
watched  by  every  eye.  The  Queen,  the  Peerage,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
are  mighty  sources  of  power,  but  mightier  than  all  these  together  is  the  Eourth 
Estate.  To  cut  down  the  royal  prerogative,  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
limit  the  action  of  the  Commons — to  do  all  or  any  of  these  things  would  be 
easier  than  to  crush  the  press  beneath  restrictive  laws,  to  regulate  its  utter- 
ance according  to  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  Minister  or  a  despotic  faction.  In 
Prance  the  gagging  system  may  be  tolerated,  in  "Russia,  in  Austria,  but  in 
England  never.  l  To  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely'  we  claim  as  our  in- 
alienable right,  and  we  prize  it  '  above  all  liberties.'  While  we  are  true  to 
ourselves  it  can  never  be  wrested  from  us. 
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Bui  this  by  way  of  prelude.  The  press  is  safe  enougli ;  nobody  assails  it  or 
seeks  io  shackle  its  limbs  :  so  it  needs  no  champion  on  general  gronnds.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  one  point  in  particular  on  which  it  does  need  a  voice  to  be 
raised  in  its  behalf.  We  allude  to  the  penny-stamp  tax  now  imposed  on  news- 
papers. This  tax  we  are  anxious  to  see  removed  as  speedily  as  possible.  By 
bringing  public  attention,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  bear  on  the  subject,  we  wish  to 
aid  Mr  Milner  Gibson  and  the  Anti-Knowledge-Tax  Association  in  their  laud- 
able efforts  to  relieve  newspaper  literature  from  so  unjust  and  degrading  a 
burden.  We  wish  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the  continuance  of  this 
burden,  and  to  answer  some  of  the  objections  to  its  abolition  which  ignorant 
or  selfish  persons  occasionally  thrust  forth  with  an  air  of  profound  wisdom  and 
superior  statesmanship.  The  'protesting'  part  of  the  business  is  soon  done — 
it  is  done  already.  The  '  answering'  will  take  a  little  longer  time.  And  first 
of  all  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  to  mind  the  origin  of  this  iniquitous  tax. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  it  originated,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  ago,  when  Toryism  and  High  Church  sentiments  flourished  in 
poisonous  luxuriance.  In  the  year  1711,  the  narrow-minded  Queen  and  her 
Tory  Government  took  alarm  at  the  freedom  with  which  certain  periodical 
publications  dared  to  speak  of  affairs  of  Church  and  State.  Parliament  was 
consequently  appealed  to  and  requested  to  find  some  remedy  for  the  '  mischief/ 
as  it  was  termed.  The  obsequious  Commons  complied.  They  set  their  wits 
to  work,  and  at  length  discovered  that  the  best  way  to  check  the  publication 
of  'false  and  scandalous  libels'  against  the  Government,  and  'horrid  blas- 
phemies against  God  and  religion,'  was  to  lay  '  a  great  duty  npon  all  news- 
papers and  pamphlets.'  The  stamp  tax  was,  therefore,  resolved  on.  On  the 
1st  of  August,  1712,  the  newly-forged  fetter  was  riveted  on  the  press.  At 
this  period,  however,  the  stamp  wras  only  one  halfpenny,  but  its  operation  was 
most  disastrous,  and  to  a  vast  number  of  popular  journals  absolutely  destructive. 
The  celebrated  Spectator,  enriched  by  the  genius  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  was  among  the  first  to  feel  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  tax.  Its  price  was  doubled,  its  circulation  fell  off,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  it  was  mimbered  with  the  dead.  Thus  the  stamp,  designed  to 
destroy  the  vice,  irreligion,  and  sedition  of  the  printing  press,  was  instrumental 
in  destroying  a  daily  paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  morality,  piety,  and  law. 
Now,  if  what  Milton  says  be  true  that  we  may  almost  as  well  kill  a  man  as 
kill  a  good  book,  the  stamp  tax  of  Queen  Anne  may  be  charged  with  '  mnrder 
most  foul.'  Short-sighted,  bigoted,  tyrannical  Government !  could  ye  not  per- 
ceive that  the  death  of  the  Spectator  alone  was  more  hurtful  to  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  than  the  insect  existence  of  a  swarm 
of  petty  periodicals  teeming  with  matter  which  ye  were  pleased  to  call  '  scan- 
dalous,' 'libelous,'  and  'impious'  ?  But  thus  it  ever  happens  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  right  is  invaded.  Justice  is  stern  and  inexorable,  and  will  be  avenged. 
Still  the  lesson  was  unavailing.  Subsequent  Governments  persisted  in  the 
attempt  to  restrict  and  cramp  the  press.  Gradually  the  stamp  wras  raised  to 
four-pence.  This  bondage  was  too  heavy,  and  an  outcry  was  made  :  the  people 
had  grown  wiser  and  stronger  and  less  subservient.     Liberty  of  thought  and 
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speech  must  not  be  strangled  quite  ;  the  tax  on  newspapers  must  be  reduced  ; 
and  in  1836  it  was  lowered  to  one  penny  by  a  c  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish ' 
Administration.  At  this  penny  it  has  remained  down  to  the  present  hour — a 
fruitful  source  of  annoyance^  oppression,  and  immorality. 

Eor  several  years  past  a  regular  siege  has  been  going  on  in  the  country  and 
in  Parliament,  not  only  against  the  penny  tax,  but  against  all  the  other  Taxes 
on  Knowledge — the  paper  duty,  the  duty  on  foreign  books,  and  the  advertise- 
ment duty.  As  yet  the  association  under  which  the  agitation  has  been  con- 
ducted has  only  succeeded  in  sweeping  away  the  last-mentioned  impost, 
although  it  has  induced  Government  to  make  a  few  minor  improvements  in  the 
law  relating  to  the  periodical  press,  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
here.  Our  immediate  task  is  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  existing  stamp,  and  to  urge  our  fellow-citizens  to  unite  with  us 
in  demanding  its  demolition. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  removed  ?  f  Because/  says  some  devout  old  lady, 
*  it  prevents  naughty  men  from  publishing  naughty  things  about  the  church 
and  her  bishops,  because  it  is  a  check  upon  that -dreadful  Chartism,  and  because 
it  keeps  the  press  so  very  respectable!  But  this  worthy  female,  who  is  really 
the  spokeswoman  of  a  rather  numerous  class  of  persons^  is  in  error.  Let  her 
wipe  her  spectacles  and  she  will  see  perhaps  that  the  stamp  does  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  There  are  shoals  of  papers  now  publishing  every  week 
abounding  in  such  ungodly,  unepiscopal,  democratic,  obscene,  and  filthy 
matter  that,  if  she  were  only  to  read  what  is  written,  her  grey  hairs  would 
stand  erect  with  horror  and  go  clown  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  If  she  doubt 
what  we  say,  we  recommend  her  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  Holywell 
Street  in  the  Strand  on  some  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  truth  of  our  asser- 
tion will  be  apparent.  The  argument,  then,  that  the  stamp  restriction  on  news 
hinders  the  circulation  of  f  unwholesome'  literature  is  a  pure  fallacy.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  fact ;  the  stamp  promotes  licenciousness  and  encourages  the 
diffusion  of  trashy  writings  among  the  working  classes.  Eor  most  people  who 
can  read  will  read  something,  and  those  who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  high- 
priced  newspaper,  where  events  of  passing  interest  are  recorded,  are  apt  to 
indulge  their  imaginations  with  silly  fiction  and  unredeemed  rant.  The  work- 
ing man,  unable  to  purchase  his  Bail?/  News  and  con  it  over  by  his  own  fire- 
side, usually  resorts  to  the  beer-shop  and  pot-house,  where  the  f  respectable' 
paper  and  the  sot's  pewter  are  always  to  be  found.  Take  the  penny  stamp  off, 
and  the  Many  will  then  enjoy  in  ease,  and  comfort,  and  free  from  temptation, 
what  is  now  the  privilege  of  the  Eew.  Another  equally  absurd  reason  some- 
times given  for  maintaining  the  stamp  is  that  it  acts  as  a  monopoly  to  the 
London  journals,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  employ  more  capital  in  the  col- 
lecting of  home  and  foreign  intelligence  of  a  correct  and  truthful  character,  to 
pay  contributors  of  talent  better,  and  to  obtain  a  wider  circulation  than  they 
could  do  if  more  competitors  were  in  the  field.  That  this  is  a  monstrous  mis- 
take might  easily  be  proved.  If  such  were  the  actual  operation  of  the  stamp, 
the  Times  would  not  advocate  its  repeal  and  declare,  as  it  has'  recently  declared, 
that  this  tax  f  increases  its  expences  and  restricts  its  circulation.5     But  we 
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should  fancy  thai  it  was  next  to  self-evident  that  the  more  money  a  newspaper 
proprietor  has  to  pay  to  the  State  in  taxation,  the  less  he  would  have  to  spend 
in  the  working  of  his  journal.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  stamp  is  ruining 
the  majority  of  the  London  daily  newspapers,  and  is  a  grievous  burden  on  the 
provincial  press. 

Its  impolicy  in  an  educational  point  of  view  is  alike  obvious.  We  grant 
that  newspaper  reading  is  not  the  best  reading  a  man  can  have,  but  it  is  better 
than  no  reading  at  all.  The  variety  of  information  contained  in  a  newspaper, 
if  attentively  studied,  acts  indirectly  as  a  stimulus  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
leads  to  inquiry  in  the  departments  of  history,  science,  and  art.  Now-a-days, 
to  an  educated  man,  the  newspaper  is  a  necessary  of  life,  if  he  be  unwilling  to 
live  in  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  him.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  perfectly  free  press  are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  masses  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  the  newspaper  is  regarded  as  the  school- 
master's helpmate.  Without  a  free  press,  a  national  system  of  education 
would  be  attended  with  many  dangers  to  popular  liberty,  but  with  such  a 
counterpoise  and  adjunct  the  benefits  would  be  incalculable. 

Those,  again,  who  would  retain  the  stamp  because  of  the  postal  privileges 
it  affords  are  equally  in  error.  Lord  Stanley,  who  has  lately  given  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  repeal  movement,  has  stated  this  point  very  clearly  and  forcibly, 
In  a  letter  to  Mr  Collet,  the  secretary  of  the  Anti-Knowledge-Tax  Association, 
his  lordship  remarks  : — '  Newspapers  cannot  claim  gratuitous  transmission  any 
more  than  letters ;  all  that  you  ask  is,  that  only  those  which  require  postal 
accommodation  shall  pay  for  it,  and  that  the  small  provincial  journal,  which 
does  not  use  the  post-office,  being  distributed  entirely  by  hand,  shall  not  be 
taxed  50  or  100  per  cent,  upon  its  value,  in  order  that  a  copy  of  the  Times 
may  pass  four  or  five  times  through  the  post,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  transmis- 
sion.    You  cannot  put  it  forward  too  clearly,  that  it  is  not  the  removal  of  the 

postal  charge,  but  its  equalization,  that  you  desire We  contend 

that,  as  a  matter,  not  of  policy,  but  of  simple  justice,  postal  charges  should 
fall  only  on  those  who  benefit  by  the  services  of  the  post-office.5  In  this 
rational  view  of  the  case  we  believe  Government  will  shortly  be  brought  to 
concur.  As  an  element  in  the  revenue,  the  tax  is  not  worth  its  keep,  and 
whatever  trifling  loss  might  accrue  from  its  abrogation  would  quickly  be  com- 
pensated for  by  a  new  and  graduated  rate  of  postage  for  all  printed  matter. 
Already  the  House  of  Commons  has  virtually  condemned  the  stamp  ;  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  pronounced  its  'fiscal  aspect'  to  be  'most  insig- 
nificant' ;  the  Times  has  denounced  it  as  '  a  tax  upon  truth' ;  Lord  Derby's  son 
has  voluntarily  stigmatized  it  as  a  'grievous  injustice';  and  public  opinion  is 
beginning  to  look  upon  it  as  an  insult  to  civilization  and  the  paltry  remnant  of 
a  hateful  despotism.  Next  session  it  will  not  improbably  be  utterly  extin- 
guished, provided  sufficient  pressure  be  put  on  '  the  powers  that  be.'  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  boast  of  possessing  real  liberty  of  the  press,  and  Queen 
Victoria  will  have  the  honour  and  glory  of  annihilating  what  Queen  Anne  had 
the  meanness  and  folly  to  create. 

We  must  not,  however,  close  this  article  without  expressing  our  surprize  at 
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tlie  enmity  recently  evinced  by  the  Weekly  Dispatch  towards  the  anti-stamp 
movement.  That  a  journal,  professing  to  be  the  champion  of  popular  rights  and 
advocate  of  commercial  and  mental  freedom,  should  come  forward  in  a  spirit 
of  imbecile  selfishness  to  defend  a  tax  which  was  imposed  and  is  perpetuated 
in  order  to  check  liberty  of  speech,  is  indeed  astonishing — we  had  almost  said, 
disgraceful.  Had  some  old  Tory-principled,  Democracy-hating  print  rushed  to 
the  rescue  of  this  abominable  monopoly,  and  favoured  us  with  what  has  appeared 
m  the  Dispatch  relative  thereto,  we  should  have  deemed  it  quite  natural,  and 
simply  smiled  at  the  scribe's  silliness :  but  now  we  blush  with  mingled  shame 
and  indiguation.  The  untruth  of  what  small  modicum  of  argument  the  Dispatch 
ventured  on  in  support  of  its  Protectionist  opinion  was  so  transparent  that  it 
could  deceive  none  but  the  merest  tyro  in  political  science.  It  might  perhaps 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Dispatch  was  not  quite  so  well  to  do  in  the  w<  Id 
as  formerly,  but  it  certainly  fails  to  prove  that  the  penny  stamp  is  a  benefit 
either  in  consequence  of  the  postal  or  any  other  privileges  it  may  now  confer. 
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lie  who,  in  a  candid,  loving,  and  popular  spirit,  should  write  a  good  history 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Poland  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  world.  Such 
a  book  has  long  been  wanted.  .  Without  it  there  is  a  dismal  gap  in  the  annals 
of  modern  literature — an  f  aching  void'  which  craves  satisfaction.  Its  publica- 
tion would  do  more  real  service  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  than  any 
literary  work  that  has  been  attempted  or  achieved  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  recitals  contained  in  its  pages,  if  faithfully  depicted  by  a  powerful  and 
luminous  pen,  would  rouse  generous  sentiments  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
apathetic  and  light  an  ever-burning  torch  in  the  very  heart  of  Sympathy.  But 
much  as  a  wrork  of  this  kind  is  now  required,  we  fear  it  is  not  destined  to 
appear  until  that  glorious  patriot-deed  is  accomplished  which  right  and  justice 
demand,  until  the  ancient  land-marks  of  the  Polish  Republic  are  restored,  until 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  tyrannies  are  in  the  dust,  until  liberty  and 
truth  are  triumphant.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  the  tale  of  Poland  be  told. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  need  not  be  idle.  Enough  is  already  known  of  Poland, 
for  us  to  augur,  from  what  she  was  what  she  may  become ;  for  as  Poland  dead 
or  in  suspended  animation  means  old  Despotism  perpetuated,  so  Poland  resus- 
citated and  reunited  means  a  new  Democracy  supreme  and  progressive.  Poland 
alive  again  means  a  Russian  empire  stripped  of  its  plunder  and  no  longer  dan- 
gerous to  civilization,  an  Austrian  kingdom  reduced  to  its  natural  limits,  a 
Prussian  monarchy  absorbed,  a  Hungary  free  and  happy,  an  Italy  emancipated, 
perhaps  also  a  regenerated  Greece.  Those  who  desire  not  these  results  must 
not  ask  for  Poland's  restoration ;  they  must  fraternize  with  the  Muscovite  and 
pander  to  the  triple-headed  Cerberus  who  watches  over  her  tomb.  Those  who 
do  desire  them  will  not  forget  their  duty : — and  what  is  their  duty  ?    To 
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denounce  that  secret  and  crafty  diplomacy  which  ratifies  robberies  and  sells  a 
nation's  honour;  to  struggle  on  through  evil  report  and  good  report  in  the 
endeavour  to  check  the  lawless  pranks  of  irresponsible  authority  ;  to  unmask 
b1  aired  and  gartered  villainy ;  to  rest  not  till  rulers  are  brought  under  legitimate 
control  and  compelled  to  act  for  Right,  both  at  home  and  toward  the  nations. 
So  entirely  taken  up  have  we  been  with  internal  politics  that  we  have  paid 
slight  attention  to  the  concerns  of  foreign  States.  England's  international 
policy  (if  she  indeed  has  such  a  thing)  has  occupied  our  thoughts  very  seldom 
and  very  transiently.  A  revolution  breaks  out  in  Paris  or  Milan,  and  we  get 
excited  ;  we  cast  a  glance  across  the  channel ;  the  newspapers  are  filled  with 
'  news  from  abroad' ;  tottering  thrones  and  budding  republics  delight  or  alarm 
us  ;  wc  begin  to  brush  up  our  historical  and  geographical  knowledge  ;  and  we 
talk  learnedly  about  thrones,  and  dynasties,  and  the  'rights  of  man/  After  a 
while  events  stagnate,  the  novelty  is  passed,  the  topic  gets  stale,  and  we  shrink 
into  our  habitual  torpor  again,  ceasing  to  bother  our  brains  about  the  doings 
of  our  continental  neighbours.  If  any  business  is  to  be  transacted  between 
this  country  and  another,  we  leave  the  transaction  in  the  virtuous  hands  of  a 
Whig  or  Tory  Cabinet,  as  the  case  may  be,  believing  that  a  British  Ministry 
will  do  nothing  derogatory  to  its  own  or  England's  character !  Now,  this 
carelessness  about  the  condition  of  foreign  nations,  this  overweening  confi- 
dence in  our  diplomatic  system,  is  much  to  be  lamented.  We  by  no  means 
assume  that  England  ought  to  be  the  Paul  Pry  or  the  policeman  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  we  do  assert  that,  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  she  has 
an  important  part  to  play  in  the  political  drama  of  the  world.  Moreover,  we 
also  assert  that  that  part  can  not  be  properly  played  while  the  people  remain 
mere  passive  spectators,  and  are  not  intelligent  and  active  performers  on  the 
stage.  They  must  have  a  voice  in  international  negociations  and  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  negociators.  No  treaty  or  alliance  should  be  concluded 
without  the  freely -expressed  approbation  of  the  people  on  everv  article  and 
condition  thereof.  Tt  is  the  people  who  are  the  gainers  or  losers  by  these  com- 
pacts, and  their  will  ought  to  be  consulted.  Were  this  the  principle  adopted 
here  and  elsewhere,  kings  and  queens  and  emperors  would  be  less  able  to  bar- 
ter away  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  their  '  subjects.'  In  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  the  true  English  spirit  was  felt  and  respected  throughout  Europe. 
He  would  have  fought  for  the  Poles  and  not  have  quietly  witnessed  their  ex- 
tinction by  brute  force  and  Jesuitical  cunning. 

But  in  writing  these  remarks  we  have  almost  forgotten  M.  Michelet's  little 
book.  Mr  Linton  has  earned  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  Poland  in  this 
country  for  having  presented  it  to  us  in  an  English  dress.  In  the  compass  of 
eighty-six  pages  will  be  found  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  real  condition  of 
Bussia,  of  her  relation  to  civilization,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  and  swallowing  the  lion's  share  of  Polish  territory.  That 
portion  of  the  book,  however,  which  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  character  of 
Kosciusko  and  the  final  downfall  of  Poland  will  be  most  attractive  to  the 
general  reader.  For  to  what  bosom  does  not  the  name  of  that  god-like  hero 
bring  a  thrill  of  mingled  love,  admiration,  and  pity  ?  Let  us,  then,  out  of 
veneration  for  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  men,  briefly  trace  his  career. 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  and  was  born 
in  1746  in  Lithuania,  a  part  of  Europe  united  to  Poland  in  the  year  1569. 
From  an  old  uncle  who  used  to  visit  at  his  father's  house  he  received  some  of 
his  earliest  lessons  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  French.  When  alone  his 
favourite  reading  was  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  his  young  heart  panted  to  emulate 
the  exploits  of  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes.  Wild  and  impetuous  in  his  tem- 
perament, his  disposition  was  amiable  and  affectionate.     He  loved  his  family, 
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?md  to  his  sisters  especially  ever  manifested  a  tender  devotion.  At  the  fitting 
age  Kosciusko  entered  the  military  school  at  Warsaw.  Here  he  was  unremit- 
ting in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  working  early  and  late,  sometimes  at  night 
with  his  feet  in  cold  water  to  keep  off  sleep.  Leaving  Warsaw  he  went  to 
Versailles,  and  then  to  Brest  to  study  fortification  and  naval  tactics.  About 
1 770  he  visited  Paris.  Erance  was  then  in  the  height  of  her  literary  glory. 
Kosciusko  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  new  French  philosophy  and  remained 
faithful  to  it.  The  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  occurred  whilst  he  was  at 
Paris.  He  returned  home  and  obtained  the  commission  of  a  captain  of  artil- 
lery. But  Russia  was  there,  and  his  sword  and  cannon  were  useless.  In 
1776  he  fell  in  love  with  Sosnowska,  the  daughter  of  a  haughty  Polish  lord. 
His  affection  was  returned,  but  old  Sosnowski  frowned  and  refused  to  sanction 
the  attachment.  The  lovers  were  separated  for  ever.  Kosciusko  after  this 
sailed  for  America,  and  landing  there  was  soon  noticed  by  Washington,  who 
made  him  a  general  of  brigade  in  the  American  militia.  He  fought  for 
American  liberty  and  that  liberty  was  won.  The  United  States  were  founded, 
and  Kosciusko  went  back  to  his  native  land.  The  third  partition  of  Poland 
took  place  in  1793,  and  the  Russian  yoke  became  heavier.  The  oppression 
was  intolerable.  Rebellion  was  resolved  on.  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1794, 
Kosciusko  entered  Cracow  and  found  the  people  up  in  arms.  He  was  made 
dictator  immediately.  The  Russians  were  attacked.  Austria  and  Prussia,  too, 
were  in  the  field  to  support  the  cause  of  despotism.  The  patriots  were  de- 
feated. Cracow  and  Warsaw  submitted  to  superior  force.  Kosciusko  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Russians  had  several  horses  killed  under  him,  and  being 
at  length  surrounded  by  a  'band  of  Cossacks  was  struck  to  the  earth  by  a 
sabre-blow.  He  was  desperately  wounded.  On  recovering  his  conscious- 
ness he  found  himself  a  prisoner.  Eor  two  years  he  remained  in  captivity 
under  the  eye  of  Catherine  II.  Catherine  died,  and  her  successor,  Paul  I,  set 
him  free.  Enfeebled  in  mind  and  paralytic  in  body,  he  re-crossed  the  Atlantic. 
The  United  States,  grateful  to  their  old  champion,  gave  him  as  a  recompense 
the  sum  of  £6,000.  One  half  of  this  Kosciusko  devoted  to  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  on  a  small  estate  in  Poland ;  the  other  to  promoting 
the  emancipation  and  education  of  the  American  slaves.  Again  Kosciusko 
returned  to  Europe,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Eontainebleau,  in  Erance. 
Napoleon  tried  to  cajole  him  by  bribes  and  flattery ;  but  the  spotless  patriot 
was  too  honourable  and  keen-sighted  to  join  in  the  plans  of  such  a  man  as 
Bonaparte.  He  said  to  some  Polish  officers  who  visited  him  that  they  might 
place  hope  in  France,  but  not  in  the  Emperor.  Kosciusko  passed  the  remnant 
of  his  days  in  quietude,  in  the  society  of  children,  and  in  acts  of  benevolence 
to  the  poor.  He  is  reported  never  to  have  seen  a  beggar  without  giving  him 
money  and  a  kind  word.  He  died  in  1817-  His  remains  were  carried  to 
Poland  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow  by  the  side  of  King  Sobieski's. 

We  have  merely  dotted  down  above  the  prominent  facts  in  Kosciusko's  life. 
Our  readers  must  refer  to  the  Legend  for  fuller  information. 

On  the  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  Russian  empire,  M.  Michelet  has 
many  striking  observations,  grounded  on  the  best  literary  authorities.  f  lu 
three  centuries/  says  he,  c  the  most  brilliant  in  the  world,  in  which  invention 
has  at  the  very  least  doubled  the  scientific  patrimony  of  mankind,  only  Russia 
has  given  nothing.  She  has  remained  dumb  in  this  grand  concert  of  nations.5 
And  what  other  result  could  be  looked  for  in  a  land  where  an  ignorant  and 
besotted  despotism  treads  out  the  soul  of  a  people  as  ignorant  and  besotted  as 
itself?  What  if  Russia  continues  to  move  in  the  downward  path  of  bar- 
barism ?  f  We  should  have/  writes  M.  Michelet,  f  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  a 
demagogy  without  ideas,  without  principle  or  sentiment  \  a  people  which  would 
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march  toward  the  West,  in  a  blind  movement,  having  lost  its  soul  and  will, 
and  striking  at  random,  a  terrible  automaton,  like  a  galvanized  corpse,  which 
yet  can  strike  and  slay.  What  shall  save  Iiussia  from  this  infernal  perdition, 
and  Europe  from  the  necessity  of  exterminating  the  drunken  and  mad  giant  ? 
It  is  above  all  poor  Poland.  What  is  best  in  Iinssia  at  this  moment,  what  re- 
attaches it  to  Humanity  and  God,  is  the  heart-stirring  which  Poland  has 
aroused  in  it.' 

The  alternative,  then,  is  Poland  or  Russia.    Remember  that.     The  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  have  no  choice  left. 
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It  is  an  ordinary  observation— and  true,  notwithstanding  the  noble  efforts  made  in  onr 
age  by  the  benevolent  of  all  classes,  and  all  sects — '  one  half  of  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives/  This  trite  saying  may  be  too  appropriately  applied  to  towns. 
How  many  have  passed  along  streets  for  years,  and  until  a  sudden  calamity  has  come 
upon  the  community,  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  brick  wall  has  but  kept  them 
apart  from  masses  of  human  beings  as  degraded  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  sunk  lower  in 
brutality  and  ignorance,  than  the  painted  savage,  the  African  in  his  kraal,  or  the  Esqui- 
maux in  his  wigwam. 

Prom  an  able  report  prepared  by  Mr  Robert  Mitchell,  the  active  and  intelligent  super- 
intendent of  police  in  North  Shields,  we  have  been  put  in  possesion  of  some  interesting 
information  with  regard  to  common  lodging  houses  in  our  district.  In  1848,  the  first 
act  of  Parliment  was  passed  with  the  object  of  regulating  those  houses  in  towns  which 
had  adopted  the  Public  Health  Act.  A  subsequent  enactment  however,  has  given 
additional  powers,  and  has  extended  the  operation  of  the  measure  to  all  towns,  and  vil- 
lages wishful  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

Previous  to  1848,  the  condition  of  common  lodging  houses  in  every  town  in  the  king- 
dom was  a  disgrace  to  a  country  calling  itself  Christian  and  civilized.  They  were  such 
as  no  tongue  can  tell  or  pen  describe.  These  common  lodging  houses,  often  called 
'  hell's  kitchens,'  or  '  beggars'  operas,'  were  the  resort  of  tramps,  vagrants,  thieves,  and 
young  lads  and  girls,  who  had  been  thrown  on  the  streets  :  in  fact  all  the  '  waif  and  stray 
of  society.'  They  were  kept  by  persons  whose  characters  were  of  the  worst  description 
of  the  lower  order  of  Irish  generally — many  of  them  notorious  thieves,  all  of  them 
receivers  of  stolen  property.  The  police  had  no  controul  over  the  houses  so  as  to  be 
able  to  prevent  overcrowding,  or  to  exercise  that  authority  essential  to  keep  those  houses 
and  their  inmates  in  a  condition  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  a  human  being. 

Mr  Mitchell  informs  us  that  a  policeman,  entering  one  of  these  houses  in  search  of  a 
person  '  wanted,'  would  witness  such  a  scene  as  this  :  He  would  enter  the  day-room,  say 
at  midnight,  and  directly  he  coidd  recover  himself  from  the  ■  infernal  vapours '  that 
rushed  out  into  the  fresh  air  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  would  see  groups  of  noisy 
revellers  singing,  shouting,  and  drinking  at  one  table ;  and  at  another,  the  blind,  the 
halt,  the  lame,  the  deaf  mute,  the  paralytic,  the  wearer  of  crutches,  wooden  legs,  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  feasting  round  a  well-spread  board, 
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luxurating  in  dainties  which  but  seldom  appear  upon  the  table  of  an  honest  working 
man :  their  infirmities  all  gone,  the  dumb  shouting  and  singing,  the  blind  in  posession 
of  their  eye-sight,  the  paralytic  in  command  of  their  bodies,  the  cripple  without  his 
crutch,  the  broken  arm  mended,  the  wooden-leg  gone — the  ills  in  fact  and  their  'pro- 
perties'stowed  away  for  the  morrow.  Scenes  such  as  these  were  the  normal  nightly 
condition  of  these  lodging  houses,  the  smells  and  effluvium  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
the  most  deadly  description.  Even  under  much  improved  circumstances,  no  police- 
man could  visit  any  of  these  lodging  houses  in  North  Shields  nightly  without  being  on 
the  sick  list  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  writer  of  the  present  article,  on  entering  a 
common  lodging  house  along  with  the  police,  has  been  knocked  over  by  the  foul  atmo- 
sphere" as  if  a  gun  had  been  discharged  at  him ;  and  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  a  stout  gentleman  of  aldermanic  proportions,  who  had  very  obstinately  resisted 
the  sanitary  reformers  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  an  inspection  of  these  places  by 
the  police,  and  who  talked  loudly  and  long,  and  in  big  words  also,  about  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  noble  maxim  left  us  by  our  ancestors  '  that  every  man's  house  is  his 
castle,'  was  induced  to  visit  a  common  lodging  house  at  night.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
the  door,  he  dropped  into  a  chair  in  a  swoon,  and  an  old  lady  had  to  administer  a  coffee 
cup  full  of  brandy  to  him  before  he  recovered.  Need  we  say  that  he  became  a  convert 
and  is  now  a  good  sanitary  reformer. 

But  to  proceed.  The  sleeping  place  in  a  common  lodging  house,  a  room  of  the 
ordinary  description  in  use,  generally  containing  about  1,500  cubic  feet,  commonly  had 
nine,  and  sometimes  ten,  beds  in  it,  the  inmates  mostly  sleeping  three  in  a  bed,  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  herding  together  indiscriminately.  There  were  no  conveniences 
attached  to  the  premises,  which  were  generally  situated  in  close  and  stifling  alleys,  no 
water  except  from  a  pant  some  yards  distant :  in  North  Shields  at  least  one  hundred 
yards,  from  the  dwellings,  and  on  many  occasions  the  windows  of  the  sleeping  room 
fixtures,  preventing  all  ventilation.  Such  were  common  lodging  houses  as  we  have 
seen  them.  No  wo.ider  then  that  our  towns  have  been  overrun  with  thieves,  and  that 
localities  wherein  these  'habitations  of  cruelty'  have  been  allowed,  typhus,  cholera,  and 
other  epidemics  have  been  most  fatal. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  results  arising  from  the  operation  of 
the  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  common  lodging  houses.  When  the  General  Board 
of  Health  in  North  Shields  determined  to  apply  the  act  to  that  town,  there  were  thirty- 
five  common  lodging  houses  within  the  municipality,  in  which  thieves,  beggars,  and 
nightly  lodgers  were  received.  Many  of  these  dwellings  were  utterly  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  They  were  deficient  in  every  convenience,  needed  repairs,  light,  water,  and 
ventilation,  the  habit  of  their  owners  being  such  as  rendered  them  incompetent  to  take 
charge  of  such  houses.  Into  only  one  of  those  houses  had  water  been  introduced ;  none 
of  them  had  a  dust  bin  or  privy,  and  the  ashes  and  filth  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  day  had  to  be  taken  a  distance  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  night,  to 
be  thrown  into  the  river.  In  several  of  the  dwellings  used  as  common  lodging  houses 
in  North  Shields  by  Irish  people — especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King  George's  St. 
and  the  Kettle  banks,  close  upon  the  narrow  and  unwholesome  street  leading  along  the 
line  of  the  shore  from  the  New  Quay  to  the  Low-lights — it  was  discovered  that  numbers 
of  human  beings  lay  night  after  night  on  oakum  spread  on  the  bare  floor,  herding 
together  more  like  beasts  than  human  creatures.  Eighteen  only  out  of  all  the  common 
lodging  houses  in  the  borough  were  found  to  be  in  a  condition  to  be  registered.  And 
we  believe  several  of  the  proprietors  who  did  register  their  houses  have  since  given  them 
up,  as  the  regulations  limiting  the  lodgers  have  considerably  curtailed  the  enormous  pro- 
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iils  made  by  them.  The  act  pimides  that  each  lodger  shall  have  three  hundred  cubic 
of  room,  declare-  the  number  of  persons  that  shall  sleep  in  each  dormitory,  prohibits 
the  indiscriminate  sleeping  together  of  sexes,  and  provides  that  the  house  shall  be  white- 
washed four  times  a  year,  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  supplied  with  water  and  other 
conveniences,  te.e  police  visiting  every  lodging  house  each  evening  to  carry  out  these 
regulations  and  to  keep  a  register  of  the  inmates. 

The  Common  Lodging  House  Act,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is  now  in  operation  in  every 
town  in  the  district.  In  South  Shields  it  has  been  in  force  above  two  years.  North 
Shields  was  more  tardy  in  adopting  it.  It  has  just  been  brought  into  operation  in  New- 
castle ;  and,  so  far  as  the  act  has  been  enforced,  it  has  proved  most  beneficial  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  district.  We  will  give  an  instance.  In  1849  the  common 
lodging  houses  in  South  Shields  exactly  resembled  those  wre  have  described  in  North 
Shields.  Cholera  broke  out  in  them,  and  swept  off  several  of  their  inmates  ;  in  fact, 
until  all  the  bedding  and  furniture  in  these  houses  were  burnt  and  the  inmates  banished, 
cholera  did  not  leave  that  district  of  the  town.  In  1853,  however,  these  houses  were 
licenced  by  the  police  and  under  their  inspection  ;  and,  although  there  were  several  cases  of 
cholera  in  the  immediate  locality,  not  one  was  reported  in  the  common  lodging  houses  of 
the  town.  Formerly  South  Shields  was  overrun  with  juvenile  thieves,  cases  of  house- 
breaking and  robbery  from  the  person  being  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Now,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  police  are  constantly  upon  common  lodging  houses,  and  a  nightly  record  is 
made  of  their  inmates,  a  case  of  robbery  very  seldom  happens  in  that  large  seaport. 
North  Shields  is  feeling  the  same  beneficial  results,  and  the  Gateshead  police  give  a 
similar  report. 

Of  course,  like  every  other  attempt  to  improve  the  morals  and  health  of  towns,  this 
measure  has  been  met  by  '  vested  interests.'     But  the  good  effects  of  the  Common  Lodg- 
ing House  Act  are  so  apparent  that  it  must  have  the  hearty  support  of  all  honest  re- 
formers.    Our  temperance  friends  should  inquire  into  such  matters,  and  see  to  it  that 
the    law  is  put  into  operation  in  all  its  integrity,  and  that  '  vested  interests'  are  not 
allowed  to   seat  themselves  on  Watch,  Town  Improvement,  and  Public  Health  Committees, 
to  destroy  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  and  kindred  enactments.     Town  Councils  and 
magisterial  benches  swarm  with  brewers  and  persons  interested  in  keeping  up  the  drink- 
ing customs  and  all  their  attendant  vices.     Owners  of  bad  property  also  have  a  large 
share  in  the  management  of  these  courts.     They  cannot  prevent  the  enforcement  of  a 
measure  adverse  to  their  interests,  when  public  opinion  is  avowed ;  but  they  can  frown 
down  an  officer  anxious  to  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity,  and  can  thus  cripple  it.     In  what 
Town  Council  in  the  North  of  England  are  the  temperance  and  social  reformers  repre- 
sented ?     Each  Town  Council  may  contain  one  or  two  good  men,   but  wiiat  are  they 
amongst  so  many  ?     What  a  deal  of  paper  is  spoilt  and  good  time  lost  in  platform 
orations,  beating  the  air,  when  in  eveiy  town  in  the  North  the  great  representative  in- 
stitution of  municipal  self-government  is  overlooked  and  forgotten  !     Could  they  not  all 
be  revolutionized,  made  better,  progressive,  and  thorough  ?     Every  one  of  them.     Then 
why  not  do  it  ?    We  recommend  this  subject  to  our  temperance  and  radical  friends.    The 
condition  of  the  representation  in  our  municipal  institutions — institutions  which  ought 
to  be  the  normal  schools  for  politicians — is  discreditable  to  the  towns  of.  the  North.    The 
representation  in  the  Town  Councils  of  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  Tynemouth,  Sunder- 
land, and  other  towns,  are  miserable  compromises.    The  political  element  is  ignored.    In 
Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  South  Shields,  and,  we  believe,  Sunderland,  the  Mayors  are 
Tories.     The  Mayor  of  Newcastle  and  the  Mayor  of  South  Shields  are  honest,  upright 
men  ;  but  their  political  principles  belong  not  to  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  but  to  yesterday. 
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THE   MONTH. 

(From  the  20lk  of  June  to  the  20th  of  July.) 


THE    WAR. 

The  past  montli  lias  been  very  barren  of  news.  The  siege  of  Silistria  has 
been  raised;  the  Russians  are  retreating,  the  Austrians  are  advancing,  the 
Anglo-Erench  army  is  going,  somewhere.  The  Turks  have  well  maintained 
the  promise  of  their  beginning,  behaving  in  every  respect  most  gallantly.  But 
this  state  of  exceptional  heroism  can  not  last,  nor  be  at  any  time  renewed. 
Russia  has  only  to  adopt  the  old  policy  of  delay, — drawing  back  before  an- 
other leap, — and  in  time  the  most  heroic  resistance  will  be  worn  out.  For  the 
( allies'  of  Turkey  maintain  also  the  promise  of  their  beginning.  They  could 
hardly  do  less  if  Lord  Aberdeen  was  commander-in-chief.  They  are  still  only 
*  going/  Some  bootless  victories  of  the  Turks, — some  few  thousand  soldiers 
lost  to  the  Tzar, — a  retrograde  movement  of  the  Russians,  it  may  be  neces- 
sitated by  loss,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  the  Turks  and  their  allies  into  a  false 
position, — a  concentration  of  Austrian  troops  upon  points  where  they  can  be 
most  serviceable  to  either  side, — this  is  all  the  progress  of  the  war ;  and  the 
summer  months  are  passing.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  allies  know  perfectly 
what  they  are  about.  We  may  add  perhaps  the  important  naval  operations  : 
that  Napier  has  withdrawn  from  before  Cronstadt  on  account  of  cholera,  and 
that  the  Black  Sea  fleets,  fifty  sail  strong,  have  c  been  seen  proceeding  in  the 
direction  of  Sebastopol.'  Damage  done  to  a  few  private  individuals  on  the 
Russian  seaboard,  a  few  Russian  merchantmen  captured,  and  some  loss  of 
English  life, — such  results  can  hardly  reconcile  us  to  the  policy  of  our  rulers, 
though  the  House  of  Commons  may  approve  it,  and  the  Great  British  nation 
permit  the  approval  to  stand  good.  Kossuth  may  spare  his  breath.  There  is 
indeed  little  use,  as  he  so  sadly  seems  to  feel,  in  uttering  the  wisdom  of  a 
sound  policy  or  the  warnings  of  honesty  and  heroism  in  the  dull  ears  of  a 
people  which  will  only  be  wakened  from  its  beastly  apathy  by  some  terrible 
disaster, — the  defeat  of  our  troops,  the  open  perfidy  of  Austria,  or  (why  not  ?) 
some  new  treason  of  '  our  good  friend  and  brother,'  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

But  let  us  put  off  this  grumbling  fit.  There  of  course  will  be  work  in 
earnest,  even  without  the  initiative  of  Italy  and  Poland.  British  Yalour,  in 
the  person  of  Napier,  f  paces  the  deck  like  a  caged  lion,  with  his  trousers 
tucked  up  to  his  knees,  and  taking  snuff  immoderately,  which  I  am  told  by 
old  sailors  is  a  sign  of  something  being  in  the  wind.'  And  farther,  say  the 
newspapers,  f  the  Albert  shako  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  felt  helmet  set  off  with 
German  silver.'  Peaceful  Aberdeen,  our  Christian  viceroy,  is  really  provoking 
himself  to  action.    Let  us  wait  his  time.    "We  can  be  very  patient  when  we  try. 

SPAIN. 

Insurrection  at  last  wakens  the  land  of  the  Cicl.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
General  O'Donneil,  who  had  been  condemned  to  exile,  and  had  lain  concealed 
and  plotting  in  Madrid,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  2,000  cavalry  following 
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him  from  the  city,  in  which,  it  would  seem,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  ven- 
ture an  attack.  Of  his  intentions — whether  thej  are  only  to  force  a  change  of 
policy  and  of  ministers  upon  the  Queen,  or  may  be  to  overthrow  the  monarchy 
— we  have  no  account.  If  unable  to  carry  his  own  purposes  solely  by  the  aid 
of  the  military,  the  republicans  may  dictate  their  terms.  And  of  acts  as  little 
seems  to  be  known  (at  the  time  we  write)  as  of  intentions.  General  Serrano 
lias  joined  the  insurgents.  Valencia  (city)  is  said  to  be  in  revolt.  In  Alcira, 
a  town  of  Valencia,  the  Republic  was  proclaimed.  And  the  garrison  and  city  of 
Barcelona  have  declared  on  the  same  side.  Vittoria,  Burgos,  Valladolid, 
and  Granada  are  following  the  example.  Everywhere,  according  to  the 
Government  prints,  and  we  get  no  other  information,  the  rebels  are  in  night 
or  annihilated ;  and  yet  the  revolt  continues,  and  continuing,  may  succeed. 
That  the  Government  fears,  is  shown  even  by  their  circular  addressed  to  the 
provincial  governors,  enjoining  them  not  to  believe  in  any  pronunciamenios,  or 
defeats  of  the  royal  forces,  in  short  to  credit  nothing  but  what  might  be 
learned  from  the  Government,  '  whose  interest  it  is  always  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  whose  sense  of  decorum  would  on  no  account  consent  to  its  perversion.' 
Waiting  therefore  for  reliable  information,  let  us  hope  things  are  going  well, 
and  that  poor  Spain  has  at  last  some  chance  of  getting  rid  of  her  Bourbons. 

AMERICA. 

The  villainous  Eugitive  Slave  Bill  will  yet  dissolve  the  American  Union. 
Better  so,  since  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  sanctions  and  permits 
iniquities  which  no  despotism  can  exceed, — better  that  the  whole  should  be 
overthrown,  and  the  Northern  States  at  least  be  free  from  the  guilt  now  lying 
at  their  door.  Eor  it  is  the  North  and  not  the  South  that  must  be  blamed  for 
American  slavery.  The  North  is  stronger,  the  North  is  the  majority,  the 
North  defines  the  constitution,  the  North  passes  and  maintains  the  laws.  The 
South  is  the  slave-owner,  but  the  North  is  the  slave-driver.  The  Eugitive 
Slave  Bill  was  a  law  passed  to  provide  bloodhounds  at  the  expence  of  the 
whole  Union,  to  hunt  down  the  fugitives  from  slavery.     The  names  of  the 

bloodhounds  are  Massachusetts,  New  York Bead  the  names  of  the  ( Eree 

States'  of  America — they  are  the  bloodhounds.  f  On  the  2d  of  June  the 
fugitive  slave,  Anthony  Burns,  was  surrendered  at  Boston  to  his  master  by 
the  United  States'  commissioner.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  on  board  a 
revenue  cutter,  which,  without  delay,  set  sail  for  New  York.  The  militia  lined 
the  street  from  the  Court  House  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  where  50  armed 
policemen  were  stationed  ;  and  the  fugitive  was  escorted  by  145  regular  troops, 
including  a  detachment  of  artillery  with  a  nine-pounder  loaded  with  grapeshot. 
Business  was  generally  suspended,  and  many  of  the  buildings  were  draped 
with  black.  An  immense  throng  assembled  in  the  streets,  which  greeted  the 
military  with  groans  and  hisses,  but,  with  the  exception  of  several  trifling  col- 
lisions, incidental  to  all  large  gatherings,  there  was  no  violent  exhibition  of 
the  deep  and  intense  feeling  that  evidently  prevailed.'  The  Puritan  Eathers  of 
the  old  Bay  State  had  not  been  content  with  '  groans  and  hisses,  and  trifling 
collisions.' 

Of  Home  News  there  is  nothing  worth  remark. 
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A  NATIONAL  PARTY. 


[e  spoke  last  month  of  the  Suffrage  as  the  first  question  for  popular 
consideration  :  the  first  in  importance,  the  first  in  order  of  time.  We 
urged  it  as  necessary  even  for  the  sake  of  this  very  war  in  which  Eng- 
lish gold  and  blood  and  honour  are  imperiled.  A  month  more  of  the  war — 
war  after  the  fashion  of  Aberdeen — has  only  furnished  additional  evidence  of 
the  incapacity  or  treachery  of  our  Ministers,  and  of  the  connivance  or  credulity  of 
those  who,  said  to  be  sent  by  the  country  to  controul  the  Ministry,  have  proved 
themselves,  with  a  few  scarce  noticeable  exceptions,  but  its  obsequious  ser- 
vants and  ready  dupes  and  apologists.  Even  the  public  denial  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  his  new  capacity  as  Secretary  at  War,  of  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  interfere  with  the  royal  prerogative  (one  would  have  thought 
though  that  question  had  been  otherwise  settled  in  Charles  Stuart's  days),  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  meddle  with  the  Queen's  Ministers  in  their  conduct  of 
the  war,  so  long  as  it  is  any  use  to  meddle, — even  this  open  assertion  of  the 
unconstitutional  doctrine  that  the  Ministers  are  the  Queen's  and  not  the 
Nation's,  and  that  the  Nation's  (  Representatives'  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  war  in  which  the  Nation  is  concerned,  except  to  order  the  amount 
of  taxes,  and  take  their  impotent  revenge  in  grumbling  when  all  possible  mis- 
chief is  complete, — even  this  scornful  treatment  of  the  Nation  through  its 
f Representatives'  has  failed  to  rouse  those  'Representatives'  to  any  sense  of 
their  own  false  position ;  and  again  we  say  the  first  question  for  the  people  is 
to  consider  how  to  reform  that,  even  before  they  can  go  farther  with  this  war. 

The  war  is  not  warlike.  We  are  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing  even  the  inten- 
tions of  our  rulers.  Lord  John  Russell  did  intend  one  night  to  explain  them 
to  the  e  Honourable  House/  but  explained  them  so  well,  that  every  one  mis- 
understood him ;  and  when  the  night's  speech-making  was  over  he  unexplained 
them  again,  leaving  the  wisdom  of  the  Nation  just  as  unwise  as  it  was  at  first. 
No  one  knows  what  the  Queen's  Government  would  be  at.  Only  a  very 
reasonable  suspicion  gains  ground  that  the  war  is  not  meaned  to  be  warlike  ; 
that  it  is  only  a  blind  to  cover  some  transaction  with  Russia,  and  then  some 
new  conspiracy  of  crowned  heads  against  the  liberty  of  Euiope. 

Neither  the  Great  British  Nation  nor  its  Representative  Senate  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  tear  hut  to  find  blood  and  gold  and  unavailing  criticism.  Is  it 
not  time  the  Nation  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  things,  answering  the  impudent 
avowal  of  irresponsibility  with  a  disclaimer  strong  enough  to  shake  all  the 
Irresponsibles  from  their  seats  ?  And  since  our  Representatives  have  resigned 
their  assumed  function  of  representing  us,  and  now  only  represent  the  factions 
who  would  rule  us,  let  us  endorse  their  resignation  by  a  national  vote  placing 
the  representation  in  better  hands.  Then,  whether  it  be  war  or  peace,  the 
Nation's  work  may  possibly  get  done  to  the  Nation's  mind. 
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Whal  measure  of  reform  will  avail  us  ?  Only  a  righteous  measure.  Our 
complaint  is  not  so  much  of  the  inability  of  our  present  governors  as  of  their 
want  of  principle.  Let  us  stick  to  principle,  or  we  arc  no  better  than  they. 
Let  us  hold  firm  by  principle,  or  we  have  no  right  to  rebuke  the  Unprincipled. 
The  only  measure  of  reform  worth  the  thought  "of  all  men  is  the  suffrage  for 
all  men.  The  suffrage,  not  as  a  purchaseable  or  conceded  privilege,  but  as  a 
natural  right.  We,  men,  born  in  this  Britain,  having  its  work. to  do,  its  bur- 
thens to  bear,  and  the  consequences  of  the  national  course  to  undergo, — we 
claim  as  our  inalienable  right  and  duty  to  consult  together  and  determine  how 
ourwork  shall  be  done,  our  burthen  of  glory  or  suffering  be  best  won  or  worn ; 
we  claim  to  controul  the  actions  whose  consequences  we  must  endure. 

How  shall  the  nation  move  for  this  ?  Quiet,  orderly,  constitutional  ways 
are  open  to  us.  We  have  yet  the  liberty  to  associate,  to  petition,  to  remon- 
strate. And  when  strong  and  earnest  men  associated  in  large  numbers  dare 
to  petition,  their  petitions  will  be  heeded  even  by  the  most  supercilious  of 
Ministers ;  or,  if  first  petitions  be  slighted,  sterner  remonstrances  will  not  fail. 
No  Coalition  just  noio  could  stand  against  the  people's  resolution. 

But  the  old  Chartist  mistake  must  not  be  repeated.  It  is  a  national  and 
not  a  sectional  movement  which  alone  can  be  successful.  The  working  classes 
had  a  perfect  right  to  combine  for  the  Charter.  And  let  it  always  be  borne  in 
mind  to  their  great  credit  that,  however  narrow  or  partial  might  be  their  modes 
of  agitation,  their  end  was  always  national.  Their  fault  was  one  of  the  head, 
not  of  the  heart.  They — and  they  only — aimed  at  the  right.  They  failed  be- 
cause as  a  class  there  was  no  constitutional  means  of  action  really  available  for 
their  outlying  section,  and  because,  unarmed  and  undisciplined,  the  one  uncon- 
stitutional means  was  equally  impracticable.  The  movement  now  must  be 
one  of  all  classes  for  the  Chartist  end — Manhood  Suffrage  :  best,  we  think, 
not  incumbered  with  any  details,  for  those  details  could  only  be  really  settled 
by  a  new  Parliament.  The  assertion  of  every  man's  right,  and  an  appeal  to  all 
men  to  help  in  obtaining  it ;  this  is  what  our  new  movement  should  be. 

Somebody  must  begin.  Why  not  Newcastle  ?  Have  we  not  men  enough, 
hearts  and  intellects  and  wills  ?  Let  an  Association  be  formed  of  all  who 
acknowledge  the  right  of  manhood  :  no  matter  how  few  begin,  so  that  they  are 
men  of  character  whom  their  fellow -townsmen  can  be  content  to  intrust  with  a 
temporary  leadership,  merely  as  initiators  of  the  movement.  Let  Newcastle 
men,  so  many  as  think  only  the  carrying  out  of  this  war  a  matter  which  should 
be  under  the  national  direction,  let  Newcastle  men  who  would  make  an  united 
nation  of  the  various  classes  now  at  war  in  our  own  confines,  let  all  Newcastle 
men  who  respect  right,  and  who  can  forget  little  differences,  join  together  in 
this  Newcastle  Association.  It  will  be  something.  Other  towns,  even  to  the 
whole  country,  may  follow  the  one  earnest  lead,  and  the  nation  be  established. 
Only  make  the  earnest  beginning. 

And  if  none  follow,  one  town  at  least  will  have  done  its  duty,  have  placed 
on  record  its  honourable  protest  against  the  threatened  ruin ;  even  as  We  here 
have  done  our  duty  in  thus  protesting  against  the  folly  and  the  infamy  of  the 
people's  silence. 
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THE  OLD  REVOLUTION  HOUSE  AT  WHITTINGTON: 

BY    GOODWYN   BABMBY. 


Whittington  is  a  village  in  Derbyshire,  three  miles  north  of  Chesterfield.  It  is  famous 
for  a  thatched  cottage,  in  the  upper  story  of  which  the  Whig  Revolution  of  1688  was 
planned. 


Low-roof'd  is  the  cottage  and  bent  and  broke  its  walls, 

Yet  has  it  grander  tale  to  tell  than  many  castled  halls  ; 

And  small  its  shatter'd  casements  and  narrow  is  its  door, — 

But  from  the  past  there  flashes  light  which  gilds  its  dark  moss  o'er. 

High  titled  were  the  names  of  the  noble  three  or  twain 
Who  enter' d  that  small  porch  in  the  tyrant  Stuart's  reign ; 
But  'twas  not  the  titled  names  whose  bearers  thus  stoop' d  low 
That  makes  its  walls  rise  high  and  its  dark  moss  brightly  glow. 

'Twas  not  their  titled  names,  but  'twas  their  human  hearts 
Which  makes  that  moss  far  brighter  than  Mammon's  richest  marts, 
And  the  cause  for  which  they  met  within  those  humble  walls, 
Which  yields  them  nobler  lustre  than  the  proudest  castle  halls. 

'Twas  from  that  cottage  old,  the  word  went  o'er  the  seas, 
To  Holland's  fertile  dykes  from  old  England's  pleasant  leas, 
Which  call'd.  another  king  and  the  Stuart  overthrew, 
And  blent  the  Prince's  orange  with  the  Presbyters'  true  blue. 

Then  honour  we  each  spot  whence  Freedom's  natal  star 
Has  beam'd  with  rays  of  equal  laws  and  mutual  rights  afar, 
Each  birth-place  of  high  enterprise,  each  field  of  noble  deed — 
The  old  Be  volution  House  and  the  Field  of  Bunny  mead ! 
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BRITAIN'S    WORTHIES: 

5. — John  Wickliffe  (Part  II). 


By  Thomas  Cooper. 


jggrifOGETHER  with  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  great  father  of 
C(QCs)  English  Poetry,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  must  be  enrolled  as  an  adherent  of 
*&*****  Wickliffe.  Indeed,  Chaucer  contributed  not  a  little  by  his  pen  to  ex- 
pose the  vices  of  the  Monks  and  Friars,  and  must-  have  found  a  congenial  soul 
in  Wickliffe.  Whoever  opens  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  will  find  innumerable 
proofs  that  the  spirit  of  Chaucer  the  Poet  was  as  indignant  against  Monkery 
and  all  its  lying  marvels,  as  was  the  mind  of  Wickliffe  the  Reformer.  Amidst 
descriptions  of  the  most  exquisite  humour,  and  satire  as  pungent  as  the  coup- 
lets of  Hudibras,  occurs  the  eulogy  on  the  ' Poor  Parson,'  and  which,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  was  meant  for  Wickliffe,  in  his  character  as  clergyman  of 
Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire — a  living  with  which  he  had  been  presented  by 
John  of  Gaunt.     We  transcribe  the  passage  from  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage. 

A  good  man  tlier  was  of  religioun, 
That  was  a  poure  Parsonne  of  a  toun  ; 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werke. 
He  was  also  a  lernicl  man,  a  Clerk, 
That  Christis  gospel  trewely  wolde  preehe  ; 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benynge  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversite  ful  patient ; 
•   And  swiche  he  was  ypreved  often  sithes  ; 
Pul  loth  wer  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes  ; 
But  rather  wolde  he  geven,  out  of  doubte, 
Unto  his  poure  parishens,  aboute, 
Of  his  offring,  and,  eke,  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  han  sufnsanee. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  housen  fer  asonder  ; 
But  he  ne  lefte  not  for  reyn,  ne  thondir, 
In  sikeness,  nor  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferthest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite, 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 
This  noble  cnsample  to  his  schepe  he  gaf, 
That  ferst  he  wrought  and  aftirwards  he  taught, 
Out  of  the  Gospel  he  the  wordis  caught ; 
And  this  figure  he  addede  thereunto — 
That,  if  gold  rustede  what  shal  iron  do  ? 
That  if  a  Preste  be  foul  on  whom  we  truste, 
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No  wonder  is  it  leweda  men  to  ruste ; 

And  shame  it  is,  but  if  a  Preste  take  kepe, 

To  see  a  schetyn  Shepparde,  and  clene  sheepe : 

Wei  ought  a  Preste  ensaumple  for  to  geve, 

By  his  clenenesse,  how  that  his  sheepe  schuld  leve. 

He  sette  not  his  benefys  to  hyre, 
And  lefte  his  sheepe  acumbrit  in  the  myre, 
And  run  to  Lunden  unto  Seynte  Poules, 
To  seken  him  a  chaunterie  for  soules ; 
Or  with  a  Brotherhood  to  be  withholde, 
But  dwelt  at  hoin  and  kepte  wel  his  folde ; 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarry  : 
He  was  a  shepparde,  not  a  mersenarye. 

And  thow  he  holy  wer,  and  vertuous, 
To  sinfull  men  he  was  not  dispitous ; 
Ne  of  his  speche  daungerous  ne  digne,b 
But  in  his  techynge  discret  and  benynge ; 
To  drawen  folk  to  hevyn  by  fayrnesse, 
By  goode  ensaumple — this  was  his  besynesse. 
But  yif  twer  any  persone  obstynat, 
What  so  he  wer  of  hye  or  low  estate, 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharplie  for  nonys  : 
A  better  Preste,  I  trowe,  that  no  wer  non  ist 
^  He  wayted  aftir  no  pomp  ne  revrence, 

Ne  makid  him  no  spised  conscience ; 
But  Cristis  lore,  and  his  apostels  twelve, 
He  taught, — but  ferst,  he  folwede  it  himselve. 

Besides  the  royal  Gaunt  and  Chaucer,  Sir  Richard  Sturrey  (who  was  in 
high  favour  with  young  Richard),  Sir  Thomas  Latimer,  and  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  Lord  Cobham  (who  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  opinions), 
were  among  the  adherents  of  Wickliffe  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
many  more  of  the  most  influential  laymen  in  England  were,  at  this  time, 
favourers  of  the  great  Lollard  teacher.  And  when,  in  1378,  (when  our 
Reformer  would  be  fifty-four  years  of  age)  two  rival  Popes  were  set  up — 
Urban  YI  and  Clement  VII — and  the  schism  divided  Europe,  "Wickliffe's 
tracts  against  the  "bloodthirstiness  of  these  pretended  Yicars  of  Christ  and 
assumers  of  f  infallibility,'  shook  the  whole  basis  of  Romish  authority  in  Eng- 
land. Towards  the  close  of  this  year  it  was,  and  while  he  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  reputation,  that  he  fell  sick  and  the  Eriars  visited  him.  They  warned  him 
of  his  sins  against  the  church,  and  besought  him  to  repent  and  make  confes- 
sion, now  he  was  on  the  point  of  death.  Instead  of  hearing  a  meek  answer, 
they  were  struck  with  amazement  to  see  the  lion-souled  reformer  raise  himself 
in  bed  and  thunder  forth  ( I  shall  not  die,  but  live  to  declare  the  evil  deeds  of 
the  Eriars  ! ' — and  c  white,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery/  they 
hastened  out  of  his  chamber  in  a  fright ! 


Lewed — unlearned.         b  Daungerous  ne  digne — disdainful  nor  scornful. 
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Recovered  from  this  affliction,  Wickliffe  set  himself  to  perform  the  great 
work  which  he  saw  could  alone  deliver  the  people  from  Popery  :  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  mother  tongue  of  England.  There  had  been  partial 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  before  WicklhTe's  time.  King  Alfred  himself, 
Bede,  and  others,  even  in  the  old  Saxon  times,  had  given  versions  of  different 
books  of  the  Bible  ;  but  no  one  person  had  translated  it  entirely  into  English. 
'Wickliffe  set  himself  about  this  great  labour,  and  finished  it.  His  version'  of 
the  New  Testament  was  only  lately  published  in  print ;  but  his  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  yet  remains  in  manuscript  on  the  shelves  of  our  University 
libraries.  In  all  later  versions  that  of  Wickliffe  was  resorted  to  largely  :  it  is 
in  fact,  the  foundation  of  our  present  '  authorised'  version. 

The  great  Reformer  had  now  raised  a  more  formidable  host  of  enemies 
against  himself.  His  Bible  was  eagerly  sought  after,  multiplied  by  the  labour 
of  the  pen,  and  read  by  thousands,  eager  to  consult  the  '  Book  of  Life'  for 
themselves.  The  Romish  clergy  dreaded  this,  and  the  bishops  and  other  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  feeling  that  their  craft  was  in  danger,  clamoured  loudly 
and  in  rage  against  the  innovator.  All  religion  would  be  ruined,  they  said ; 
and  they  brought  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  suppressing  Wickliffe' s  Bible.  Our 
Houses  of  Parliament  were,  happily,  too  independent,  even  in  those  times  of 
comparative  ignorance,  to  be  overawed  by  priestly  power ;  and  they  threw  out 
the  Bill  by  a  large  majority. 

The  success  of  his  Bible,  and  the  consequent  spread  of  enquiry,  now  em- 
boldened the  Reformer  to  strike  his  second  grand  blow  at  the  old  corrupt  form 
of  Christianity  :  he  openly  denied  Transubstantiation,  or  the  Real  Presence  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  This  is  the  grand  turning- 
point  with  all  who  seek  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  Popery.  Some  who  pride 
themselves  on  Ereethinking  in  modern  times,  little  imagine  what  they  owe  to 
the  real  champions  of  Ereethought  in  the  Past — they  who,  like  Wickliffe  and 
Cobham  and  Latimer  and  Rowland  Taylor  and  Luther  and  Melancthon,  dared, 
in  defiance  of  a  powerful  priesthood,  aided  by  the  blind  and  abject  superstition 
of  thousands,  to  deny  that  a  priest  could  make  God,  and  to  affirm  that  the 
bread  was  only  bread,  and  the  wine  was  only  wine,  when  the  priest  had  blessed 
it  and  offered  it  up  in  the  f  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.'  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  as  Freethinkers  the  Martyrs  died  :  it  was  because  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  were  any  other 
than  bread  and  wine  that  they  were  burnt.  The  importance  of  their  grand 
antagonism  cannot  easily  be  over-rated.  Once  rob  the  priest  of  his  monstrous 
power  of  making  the  Creator,  and  he  fell  immeasurably  in  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude  ! 

But  Wickliffe' s  position  was  now  become  very  critical.  By  his  bold  and 
vigorous  denunciation  of  monkery  and  of  the  friars,  his  plain  common-sense  ex- 
posures of  the  folly  of  going  on  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  saints,  and  of  the 
presumptuous  wickedness  of  selling  indulgences,  he  had  roused  the  enmity  of 
all  orders  of  priests,  for  he  had  thus  injured  their  trade.  By  his  translation  of 
the  Bible,  he  had  still  more  weakened  their  influence,  and  given  the  people 
the  means  of  independent  thinking.     But  this  blow  against  their  arrogant 
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assumption  of  the  power  of  God-making  caused  them  to  gnash  their  teeth  with 
rage,  and  to  summon  all  their  pernicious  strength  for  attempting  his  destruc- 
tion. They  succeeded  in  filling  Oxford  with  alarm.  Wickliffe  had  attacked 
the  holy  mystery  of  the  Eucharist !  Where  was  it  all  to  end  ?  There  would 
soon  be  nothing  of  Religion  left !  The  tide  was  turned  against  him,  and  the 
University,  which  had  hitherto  supported  him  in  all  his  struggles,  now  pro- 
nounced him  a  Heretic  !  Many  of  us  smile  at  such  a  word  now  ;  but  it  was  a 
word  of  withering  influence  in  those  days.  The  hearts  of  many  of  his  stoutest 
friends  quailed.  Even  the  iron-nerved  John  of  Gaunt  forsook  him.  Such  was 
the  horror  that  even  the  most  fearless  felt  when  they  found  they  were  likely  to 
be  associated  with  one  who  was  under  the  appalling  curse  of  the  church ! 

To  the  lasting  honour  of  the  great  father  of  English  Poetry,  we  find  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  still  adhering  to  the  great  Reformer,  when  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
had  deserted  him.  In  1382,  we  have  an  account  of  a  riot  raised  by  the  Lon- 
don Clergy  against  the  Mayor,  JolnV  Comberton,  who  was  zealous  for  intro- 
ducing Wickliffe' s  reforms  into  the  city.  They  excited  disturbances  with  the 
view  to  preventing  the  re-election  of  Comberton  to  the  mayoralty.  Arms  were 
resorted  to  by  both  parties,  and  Chaucer  was  a  combatant  on  the  side  of 
Reform.  The  Clergy  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  king  (young  Richard 
II)  to  obtain  a  royal  force  under  Sir  Robert  Knolles  ;  and  the  Reform  party 
was  worsted  :  some  of  them  were  put  to  death,  Comberton  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  great  endeavours  were  made  to  seize  Chaucer,  but  he  escaped  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  when  he  did  return  was 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

In  none  of  the  physical-force  struggles  of  the  time,  however,  did  the  con- 
sistent Wickliffe  take  a  part.  His  business  was  religion ;  and  he  attended  to 
it.  Some  have  hinted  that  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  was  kindled,  if  not 
by  his  preaching,  at  least  by  that  of  some  of  his  adherents,  such  as  John  Ball. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wickliffe  sympathised  deeply  with  the  oppressed 
poor,  and  delivered  his  soul  pretty  plainly  (as  noble  old  Latimer  did  in  after 
times)  against  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  the  rich  and  titled.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  of  the  sword  :  he  knew  that  the  weapons  he  wielded — the  tongue  and  the 
pen — had  greater  power,  both  for  destroying  error  and  establishing  truth. 

The  storm  increased.  Sudbury,  the  archbishop,  had  been  beheaded  by  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  army ;  and  now  the  proud  Courtenay,  the  peculiar  enemy  of 
Wickliffe,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  summoned  the  Re- 
former to  appear  before  him.  Wickliffe  pleaded  that,  being  a  member  of  the 
University,  he  was  exempt  from  the  primate's  jurisdiction  ;  and  Oxford, 
jealous  for  its  own  privileges,  supported  Wickliffe.  Thus  baffled,  Courtenay 
called  the  bishops  together,  and  demanded  that  they  should  conjointly  de- 
nounce Wickliffe' s  opinions.  Just  as  this  assembly  entered  on  business,  a 
violent  earthquake  shook  the  monastery  in  which  they  were  met ;  and  the 
bishops  threw  down  their  papers  and  ran  out  in  a  fright !  The  business  was 
displeasing  to  God,  they  cried  out,  and  they  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  it ! 
But  Coul  c  .nay  was  made  of  other  stuff.  He  did  not  move,  but  called  the 
affrighted  shepherds  back,  and  told  them  that  the  earthquake  portended  the 
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fail  of  Heresy.  That  was  the  quirk  of  a  true  priest !  It  succeeded,  however, 
with  his  weaker  fellow-priests  ;  and  the  assembly  put  forth  a  denunciation  of 
the  '  Heresy  of  John  Wickliffe.5 

Nothing  daunted,  "the  brave  Reformer  turned  their  doings  into  a  joke  ;  and 
raised  the  laugh  among  his  audiences  at  the  fears  of  the  ■  Council  of  the  Ilcry- 
dene*  (the  old  English  word  for  earthquake).  Some  who  had  forsaken  him  now 
took  courage  and  joined  him  again  ;  and  the  party  of  superstition  were  propor- 
tionally mortified.  Courtenay,  the  archbishop,  next  tried  another  step.  He 
introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  empowering  Sheriffs  to  imprison 
preachers  of  Heresy.  The  Lords  passed  the  Bill ;  but  the  Commons,  still 
friendly  to  Wickliffe,  threw  it  out.  And  now  the  fierce  and  subtle  arch-priest 
went  to  the  young  king,  and  either  by  cajolery  or  threats  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, induced  Richard  to  issue  what  was  called  a  f  royal  license/  or  order  to 
the  Sheriffs  on  his  own  kingly  authority,  for  apprehending  and  imprisoning 
heretical  preachers.  But  again  Courtenay  was  hauled  :  the  Commons  ad- 
dressed the  king  against  this  unconstitutional  stretch  of  regal  power,  told  him 
that  he  must  not  put  the  liberties  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  Clergy, 
that  'Heresy5  was  an  unlimited  word  and  might  bear  any  construction  a 
bishop  might  choose  to  give  it,  and  would  no  doubt  often  be  made  to  signify 
whatever  the  pride  or  avarice  of  the  Clergy  might  think  expedient,  and  be- 
sought him  to  abolish  the  c  royal  license.5  Young  Richard  dare  not  offend  his 
Commons,  for  the  spendthrift  feared  they  would  then  refuse  to  grant  him 
money ;  and  the  license  was  withdrawn. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  chronicle  more  particularly  the  remaining 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Reformer  than  by  saying  that — he  was  himself  subject 
to  frequent  annoyance  even  to  the  close  of  his  life,  but  never  personally  in- 
jured, or  subdued  in  spirit ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  ceaseless  endeavours  by  per- 
secution to  check  the  progress  of  his  doctrines,  they  spread  to  such  a  degree 
that  one  of  the  writers  of  his  own  times  tells  us  '  if  you  met  two  persons  on 
the  highway  in  those  days,  you  might  be  sure  that  one  of  them  was  a  Lollard, 
or  follower  of  Wickliffe.5 

The  Reformers  last  days  were  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Lut- 
terworth (where  they  still  shew  his  chair,  in  the  church) ;  and  one  of  his.  last 
performances  there  was  the  penning  of  a  treatise  against  the  war  waged  by 
the  two  rival  Popes  :  ( When,5  said  he,  ' will  either  of  these  proud  priests  of 
Rome  grant  indulgences  to  mankind  to  live  in  peace  and  charity,  instead  of 
encouraging  men  to  fight  and  slay  one  another?5  He  was  stricken  twice  by 
palsy ;  but  administered  in  his  church  at  Lutterworth,  in  spite  of  his  feeble- 
ness ;  and  died,  quite  worn  out  by  exertion  of  mind  and  body,  in  1384,  being 
threescore  years  old. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  thirst  of  his  enemies  for  his  blood,  he  died  a  natural 
death,  and  in  peace.  But  his  bones  were  dug  up  and  burnt  to  ashes,  forty- 
years  after  his  death,  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  same  Coun- 
cil burnt  to  death  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  had  imbibed  WickliftVs 
opinions.  The  great  and  good  Lord  Cobham  \vas  roasted  to  death  over  a  slow 
fire;  for  Lollardy  ;  and  others  suffered.     But  though  Lollardy  was  checked  in 
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England,  it  was  never  rooted  out ;  in  Germany  the  way  was  opened  for  Luther 
by  Huss  and  Jerome  ;  and  when  the  Reformed  doctrines  came  from  Germany 
to  England,  the  soil  was  already  prepared  by  the  remnant  "scattered  and 
peeled'  that  remained  here  of  Lollardy.  Let  every  Englishman  honour  the 
'  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation'  which  arose  in  our  own  land,  dark  as  it 
was  then,  before  it  shone  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  let  all  who  value  the 
right  to  think  love  the  memory  of  the  noble  and  high-souled,  the  brave  and 
good  Wickliffe ! 


THE   BATTLE   OF  NEWBURY. 

(2dih  of  September,  1643.) 


That  harvest  night  we  lay  in  the  fields,  impatient  of  the  dark, 
All  eager  for  the  trumpet's  voice  to  rouse  the  slothful  lark ; 
Eor  the  King  had  sent  his  challenge  out  to  Essex  and  the  Right, 
And  Essex  flung  his  answer  back — "We  meet  at  morning's  light. 

O  many  a  sleepless  eye,  be  sure !  that  night  did  watch  the  stars, 
Their  silent  marches  following,  so  high  above  our  jars ; 
And  many  a  thought  might  stoop  toward  the  melancholy  earth, 
"Whereto  so  soon  we  must  return  for  all  our  martial  worth. 

Even  they  might  ponder  in  such  sort — those  reckless  cavaliers ; 
And  our  raw  troopers  be  forgiven  for  some  unharden'd  fears  : 
Not  fears  !  natheless  we  may  be  dull,  in  the  shadow  of  the  fray — 
"With  brothers  in  the  hostile  camp — dead  brothers  ere  a  day. 

Now  with  the  dawn  King  Charles'  part  on  the  hill-top  stand  array' d, 
Their  ordnance  planted,  horse  and  foot  in  their  battalions  made ; 
And  many  of  their  captains  brave  have  thrown  their  doublets  off, — 
Not  so  intending  battle-heat,  but  rather  triumph-scoff. 

Charge  up  the  hill ! — Prince  Rupert's  horse  have  met  our  first  attack, 
With  mighty  dint  upon  o,ur  force,  the  foremost  pressing  back ; 
The  tide  of  our  assault  recoils,  but  the  wave  flows  up  again, 
Another,  and  another  yet,  the  foremost  to  sustain. 

Right  fiercely  Rupert's  cavalry  salute  our  city  bands  ; 
But  the  blue-coat  Londoners  are  staunch,  their  regiment  firmly  stands. 
Repulsed,  the  horse  wheel  round  again ;  charge  back,  and  ours  reply,— 
Till  they  do  not  wheel  but  reel  away  from  our  sharp  musketry. 

And  yet  a  third  attempt  they  make,  dashing  in  squadrons  full, 
Striving  to  break  our  serried  ranks  with  valour  masterful ; 
But  the  bullet-cloud  athwart  them  bursts,  o'erthrowing  man  and  horse, 
Methinks  they  will  not  dare  again  repeat  so  warm  a  course. 
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On  swiftly  now  !  Lord  Essex  leads  ;  liis  white  hat  is  our  guide, 
One  single  wreath  of  snowy  foam  upon  the  ocean's  pride. 
On  sharply  !  drive  them  back  once  more  !  on !  rally  yet  again ! 
Beat  them  from  hedge  to  hedge  until  scarce  two  or  three  remain. 

Meanwhile  the  fight  holds  otherwhere.    A  mile  below  the  hill 
They  have  fallen  on  our  rearmost  guard :  speed  down  to  check  their  will ! 
But  we  pause  in  mid  career,  till  some  the  opponent  force  have  known ; 
For  they  too  wear  the  furze  and  broom  we  took  to  mark  our  own. 

Spur  through  the  traitors  ! — Up  again  to  Essex  on  the  brow  ! 
Where  the  royal  ordnance  was-  at  dawn  our  ordnance  climbeth  now ; 
One  with  another  they  dispute,  'gainst  cannon  cannon's  mouth, 
As  if  the  battle  with  ilie  day  but  rose  to  sultrier  growth. 

And  ever  the  sturdy  Londoners  oppose  the  hottest  fray ; 

Open  to  horse  and  ordnance  both,  'gainst  odds  they  make  their  way ; 

And  overmatch' d  with  mightier  odds  yet  stand  undauntedly. 

The  Rupert  can  not  scatter  them,  they  know  not  how  to  fly. 

Even  as  a  grove  of  pines,  that  doth  the  tempest-rage  endure, 

Their  heads  or  branching  arms  may  wave,  they  keep  their  footing  sure. 

So  these  are  firmly  rooted  there,  or,  only  honour-moved, 

Step  forward,  gaining  on  the  foe  some  vantage-ground  approved. 

And  so,  till  darkness  sunder'd  us.     Yet  neither  host  withdrew ; 
Only  upon  the  hill's  far  side  their  horse  safe  distance  knew, 
With  the  broken  remnant  of  their  foot  gather'd  behind  them  there  ; 
Our  men  no  less  too  wearied  are  to  give  them  much  of  care. 

Another  morning :  we  remain  the  masters  of  the  field. 
They  drew  off  in  the  night :  their  chief  a  broken  hope  did  wield. 
We  are  marshal' d,  ready  •  none  appear  to  the  challenge  of  our  shot ; 
One  shout — for  Newbury  field  is  ours  !     Prince  Rupert  turneth  not. 

Pour  earls  of  Charles'  part  have  fallen,  and  many  hundred  more 
Of  English-hearted  foemen  whom  their  brother  foes  deplore. 
Eor  either  side  like  Englishmen  did  war  with  might  and  main. 
God  send  such  mournful  victory  be  needed  ne'er  again  ! 

And  Falkland  licth  there  at  peace,  whose  spirit  was  so  sad — 
That  lofty  spirit — for  the  wounds  his  hapless  country  had. 
They  say — he  own'd  him  tired  of  life  ere  we  began  the  fight. 
Well  might  he  be  most  sad,  who  knew  he  strove  against  the  Right. 

Shout  we  again  for  Newbury  field — the  righteous  victory  ! 
We  shall  hear  an  echoing  triumph-shout  before  a  month  goes  by. 
Shine  thou  on  Cromwell's  Waisby  sheaf,  0  Newbury's  harvest  moon  ! 
' Charge  through  !'  ay,  through !  'for  Truth,  and  Peace'— the  truthful 
conqueror's  boon. 

W.   J.   LlNTOK. 
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By  Dr  Spencer  T.  Hall,  M.A. 


Sketch  III. — Nanny  Siiacklock. 

Theue  are  many  beautiful  spirits  walking  the  earth  in  very  humble  guise  5 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  know  was  old  Nanny 
Siiacklock,  our  village  nurse  and  doctoress.  Methinks  I  see  and  hear  her  now ; 
and  her  face  all  candour,  her  eye  all  love  and  intelligence,  her  smile  all  cheer- 
fulness, and  her  voice  all  comfort — her  memory  altogether — comes  as  sweet  to 
my  soul  from  far  as  the  echo  of  a  chord  of  familiar  music.  She  must  have  been 
born  in  very  humble  life ;  for  she  first  came  into  the  Midlands,  from  some- 
where in  the  West  of  England,  as  a  domestic  servant — I  think,  as  a  nurse  ; 
and  nursing,  healing,  consoling  and  teaching  continued,  till  she  was  ninety 
years  of  age,  to  be  her  chosen  mission.  Blessings,  eternal  blessings,  on  her 
unblazoned  goodness  ' — for  her  works  have  hitherto  had  their  witness  only  in 
the  grateful  hearts  of  those  who  have  small  intercourse  with  fame. 

You  will  remember  my  mentioning,  in  the  sketch  of  "George  Pursglove,  a 
Methodist  of  the  name  of  Erancis  Shaddock,  who  rebuked  him  for  going  to 
'  sit  dumb  before  the  Lord'  at  the  Quaker's  meeting.  That  earnest  and  ener- 
getic Methodist  was  Nanny's  husband — one  of  the  loudest,  warmest,  and  most 
untiring  of  his  untiring  sect.  His  wife  also  was  untiring,  and  not  less  warm  : 
but  her  labour  was  so  gentle,  and  her  warmth  so  genial,  that  she  seemed  to 
have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  calming  and  soothing  all  that  her  husband 
was  destined  to  awaken  and  excite.  Both  of  them  generous,  active,  and 
devout,  the  life  of  Erancis  was  like  the  fervour  of  a  summer  beam — that  of 
Nanny  the  healing  zephyr  that  tempers  it.  Thus  went  they  together  for  many 
years,  all-blessing  and  all-blest :  for,  though  they  differed  as  widely  as  man  and 
wife  could  in  temperament  and  tone,  their  very  differences  harmonized  because 
of  the  identity  of  their  object,  which  was  invariably  the  same — that  of  doing 
all  the  good  they^  could,  to  all  the  people  they  could,  in  all  the  ways  they 
could — trusting  in  God  and  fearing  nothing. 

What  singular  contrasts  does  human  nature  afford  !  What  excuses  people 
can  find  for  doing  nothing,  when  they  lack  the  will !  What  treasure  is  locked 
out  of  sight — not  embarked  for  noble  and  liberal  uses,  but  invested  in  a 
morbid  spirit  of  selfishness — as  a  pretext  for  having  nothing  to  spare  at 
the  moment  it  is  wanted !  How  easy  it  is  to  imagine  an  impossibility 
in  the  way  when  in  some  sad  emergency  our  sympathy  and  aid  are  most 
required  by  those  about  us  !  And,  in  so  far  as  this  compels  our  faint- 
hearted confreres  to  practise  self-dependence,  when  able,  it  is  perhaps  good 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  philosophize  as  we  will  in  justification  of  our  own 
do-nothingness,  there  are  thousands  who  would  die  in  sheer  inability  and  des- 
pair but  for  the  few  who,  out  of  their  very  poverty,  are  always  ready  to  do  the 
little  they  can,  without  ostentation,  just  when  it  is  wanted ;  and  amongst  the 
best  of  the  latter  class  was  old  Nanny  Shacklock.  That  she  made  no  money 
by  her  devotion  to  others  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  though  temperate  to 
abstinence  during  all  her  years,  she  needed  a  little  parish  help — and  the  parish 
never  begrudged  it,  or  thought  less  of  her  for  requiring  it — in  her  closing  days. 
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Thus  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  in  a  populous  but  poor  place,  far 
removed  from  that  of  her  birth,  was  she  unselfishly  employed  in  doing  good  ; 
anil  it  is  a  question  whether  any  four  words  in  all  the  language  were  so  often 
used  during  that  space  of  time  by  the  people  around  her  as — '  Send  for  Nanny 
Shaddock!'  Did  some  philanthropist  in  his  rounds  but  drop  into  a  house 
where  a  motherless  brood  needed  motherly  help,  he  went  away  lighter  of  heart 
for  having  advised  them  to  '  send  for  Nanny  Shacklock/  Was  any  plan  set  on 
foot,  in  times  of  distress,  by  any  little  company  that  needed  matronly  ex- 
perience to  give  it  tone,  it  was  sure  to  succeed  after  they  had  '  sent  for  Nanny 
Shacklock.'  Did  any  difficult  or  wearisome  case  of  illness  occur  about  which 
all  hearts  were  anxious  or  despairing,  even  the  doctor  himself  felt  more  confi- 
dence when  secure  of  the  help  of  Nanny  Shacklock.  Or  was  there  any  instance — 
and  many  such  there  were — in  which  for  want  of  money  or  some  kindred  cause 
no  doctor  could  be  had,  the  last  wish  (never  uttered  in  vain)  was  for  the 
attendance  of  Nanny  Shacklock.  And  I  had  once  a  sweet  play-mate  whose 
mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth,  whom  poor  Nanny  had  taken  and  fostered, 
who  ever  afterwards  called  her,  in  tones  of  tenderest  affection,  her  c  Mother 
Shacklock';  and  who — when  in  dawning  womanhood,  beguiled  and  betrayed  as 
she  was,  came  to  die  of  blighted  hope  and  a  broken  heart — so  died  she  in  the 
arms  of  her  '  Father  and  Mother  Shacklock,5  in  their  neat  thatched  cottage  at 
the  back  of  the  town,  on  the  verge  of  the  little  landscape  hemmed  by  Hobin 
Hood's  Hills — forgiving,  as  she  sank,  her  bitterest  enemy,  in  the  language 
they  long  before  had  taught  her  in  her  infant  days.  I  saw  her,  I  saw  her  die 
in  their  arms,  and  heard  their  words  of  divinest  comfort,  as  her  bruized  spirit 
bade  them  farewell.  Nor  was  hers  the  only  instance,  by  many,  in  which  they 
had  taken  that  sacred  part. 

In  short,  without  rank,  save  such  as  native  politeness  of  heart  conferred, 
Nanny  Shacklock  was  a  perfect  lady,  and  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
her  influence  felt  it.  Without  wealth,  beyond  that  of  an  overflowing  soul,  she 
was  a  genuine  philanthropist ;  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  never  sought  her 
aid  in  vain.  Without  learning,  except  such  as  her  natural  sagacity  acquired, 
or  her  Christianity  inspired,  she  was  a  shining  light  of  useful  intelligence. 
And  free  alike  from  cant  and  rant,  her  whole  life  was  one  glowing  testimony 
to  the  purity,  sincerity,  and  effectuality  of  her  religion.  I  saw  her  in  her 
widowhood,  when  more  than  ninety  years  old.  Her  memory  of  all  that  had 
ever  concerned  her  remained  clear  and  complete.  Her  eye  continued  as  bright 
and  loving  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  The  creation  around  still  retained  for 
her  its  beauty,  and  friendship  had  lost  none  of  its  earliest  interest.  Yet  still, 
her  wtfrds  had  a  meaning,  as  those  of  one  already  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  God 
himself,  soon  afterwards,  f  sent  for  Nanny  Shacklock/ 
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BY    WILLIAM   BROCKIE. 


Between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth,  the  only  first-class  rivers — we  speak  as 
islanders,  and  onr  first-class  would  be  continental  fifth-rate — are  the  Tweed  and 
the  Tyne.  As  a  river,  the  former  is  unquestionably  the  finer ;  as  an  estuary, 
the  latter  bears  the  bell  ( by  a  long  chalk.'  While  bonny  Tweedside  attracts 
the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and  the  classical  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  ships 
from  the  coaly  Tyne  visit  every  sea  ;  and  while  scarcely  half-a-dozen  tall  chim- 
neys meet  the  eye  from  Drumelzier  to  Tweedmouth,  the  banks  of  the  Northum- 
brian river,  from  Spar  Hawk  to  Hedwin  Streams  are  studded  with  factories  of 
every  description,  vomiting  forth  smoke  day  and  night,  and  its  waters  are 
ceaselessly  stirred  by  heavily-laden  keels,  cyclopean  steam-boats,  and  vessels  of 
every  description,  from  the  ship  of  a  thousand  tons  burden  to  the  humble 
sculler-boat.  In  ancient  times,  under  a  state  of  things  widely  different  from 
the  present,  when  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  kingdoms  fluctuated  inces- 
santly between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth,  and  what  was  subject  to  Scottish  rule 
one  day  was  English  the  next, — or  rather,  when  this  country  was  neither  Eng- 
lish nor  Scotch,  but  what  it  continued  to  be  down  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  half-and-half  debateable  land, — in  those  days,  when  pit-coal  was 
voted  a  nuisance,  and  lead,  iron,  magnesiaii  limestone,  millstone  grit,  and  fire- 
clay lay  neglected  and  unwrought,  the  Tyne  was  a  comparatively  insignificant 
port,  frequented  only  by  a  few  Flemish  and  Norwegian  traders  ;  while  Berwick 
was  one  of  the  richest  mercantile  towns  in  the  island,  being  the  emporium  of 
Scotland  and  one  of  its  four  royal  boroughs,  having  a  strong  castle,  with 
churches,  hospitals,  and  monastic  buildings,  and  was  so  populous  that,  when 
taken  by  storm  in  1296,  by  Edward  I,  no  less  than  seventeen  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants  perished,  being  nearly  double  the  whole  number  it  now  contains. 
On  that  memorable  Good  Friday,  some  of  the  English  ships,  attacking  the 
place  by  sea,  in  concert  with  the  troops  investing  it  on  the  land  side,  were 
burnt  by  the  citizens  and  sunk  in  the  river's  mouth  ;  and  this  probably  gave 
rise  to  a  tradition  still  current  in  the  district  that  th»  King  of  England,  envious 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  caused  a  great  many  vessels  laden  with  stones 
to  be  sunk  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  where  they  formed  a  bar  which  has 
remained  to  the  present  time,  excluding  all  but  the  tiniest  craft.  However 
this  may  be,  the  last  time  we  passed  Berwick,  we  observed  only  one  solitary 
sloop  lying  off  the  quay,  discharging  guano  or  taking  in  wheat.  A  few  hours 
before,  we  had  left  the  coaly  Tyne,  filled  with  vessels  innumerable  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  Of  the  former  port,  the  trade  has  thus  dwindled  into  comparative 
insignificance ;  of  the  latter,  it  has  risen  to  gigantic  dimensions,  outvying  in 
bulk  that  of  any  other  port  in  the  world,  not  excepting  London.  A  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  passes,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  through  the  Narrows  at 
Shields  than  through  any  other  river-channel.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  our 
river,  therefore,  and  of  the  hive  of  industry  our  heads  and  hands  have  created 
on  its  banks.  But  we  ought  likewise  to  be  thankful  to  Nature  for  having 
caused  the  tide  to  flow  so  many  more  miles  above  Shields  than  above  Berwick 
bar  ;  we  ought  to  be  especially  thankful  for  her  having  buried  an  exhaustless 
store  of  useful  minerals  under  our  soil,  so  inferior  in  agricultural  capabilities 
to  that  of  the  Mcrse  and  Teviotdale.    But  for  our  pitmen,  Newcastle  at  the 
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present  daj  might  have  l)ccn  about  the  size  of  Kelso,  and  Shields  a  miniature 
Berwick.     We  may  truly  say  we  owe  all  our  superiority  to  Old  King  Coal. 

Tor,  after  all,  we  cannot  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  done  our  utmost 
to  improve  the  Port  of  Tync.  Nature  has  done  so  mucU  for  it  that  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  almost  anything.  A  stranger,  rounding  Tynemouth 
Point  for  the  first  time,  might  fancy,  if  he  looked  at  the  state  of  the  entrance 
at  low  water,  that  the  Tyne  was  some  newly-discovered  Australian  creek,  un- 
visited  by  commerce.  Trade  has  been  thrust  upon  us,  like  greatness  upon 
some  men ;  we  have  in  no  sense  forced  it.  The  people  of  Sunderland  have  dug 
the  shallow  ditch  that  flows  past  their  town  into  a  noble  ship-canal ;  they  have 
thrown  across  it  a  cast-iron  bridge,  long  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
they  have  a  fine  pier  to  guard  the  entrance,  and  capacious  docks  on  both  sides, 
where  a  whole  navy  can  lie  secure.  Nil  desperandum.  is  their  motto,  and  they 
have  acted  up  to  it.  Beginning  with  little  or  no  capital,  they  have  now 
acquired  wealth.  Theirs  is  the  first  ship-building  station  in  the  woild,  and  for 
the  export  of  coals  it  stands  next  to  Newcastle.  Hartlepool  has  docks  likewise 
and  carries  on  a  great  trade.  Middlesborough  has  grown  up  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
and  thousands  have  been  spent  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Tees,  till  now 
Stockton  is  a  respectable  seaport.  Meanwhile  the  Tyne  flows  on  as  it  did  in 
the  days  of  the  Romans,  clearing  a  wray  for  itself  to  the  sea  among  ballast  and 
other  rubbish.  Its  conservators  have  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  conservatism, 
maintaining  the  status  quo,  if  not  retrograding.  They  have  eaten  and  drunken 
and  built  into  streets  and  houses  the  dues  levied  from  the  river.  They  have 
filched  from  its  banks  many  broad  acres  to  add  to  their  own  estates,  heedless 
how  much  tidal  water  they  displaced.  A  reformed  Corporation  has  shewn  itself 
as  insensible  to  justice,  and  as  careless  of  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large,  as  a  corrupt  old  Town  Council.  And  it  has  been  only  after  a  fierce, 
hard,  and  prolonged  struggle  that  the  people  of  the  district  generally  have 
acquired  any  share  of  representation  in  the  river-governing  board.  Thanks  to 
Thomas  Carr  Leitch  and  his  coadjutors  and  supporters,  monopoly  in  its  worst 
form  has  been  stricken  down ;  a  great  act  of  justice  has  been  performed ;  and  a 
body  of  commissioners,  chosen  by  a  wider  and  more  mixed  constituency,  has 
now  the  management  of  most  (we  hope  soon  to  say  all)  its  revenues.  We 
now  look  forward  to  the  time,  which  we  feel  assured  is  not  distant,  when  every 
remaining  vestige  of  feudal  monopoly  shall  have  been  swept  away,  when  our 
staple  trade  shall  no  longer  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Newcastle  exclusively, 
or  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  when  the  present  halfway  compromise, 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  shall  have  borne  its  natural  fruits  of  complete 
and  thorough  emancipation.  Then  will  the  aspirations  of  Mr  Mather,  already 
partly  realized,  be  accomplished  to  their  full  extent  and  with  the  best  results. 
Shields  will  no  longer  envy  Newcastle,  nor  Newcastle  flout  Shields.  The 
river-interests  will  be  superintended  and  its  whole  revenues  administered  by 
the  free  representatives  of  all  concerned.  And  it  is  no  utopian  or  millenian 
dream  which  foreshadows  that  for  every  ton  of  shipping  the  Tyne  now  shelters 
it  will  then  shelter  ten,  that  the  population  of  our  great  scats  of  manufacturing 
and  trading  industry  wall  ere  long  be  doubled,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  dis- 
trict will  partake  of  the  general  improvement,  and  that  the  people  at  large  will 
be  better  fed  and  clad,  better  lodged,  better  educated,  every  way  better  off, 
and  doubtless  also  happier,  than  they  are  now.     So  be  it,  we  say  devoutly. 

From  the  earliest  date  to  which  our  records  extend,  the  conservancy  of  the 
Tyne  has  been  an  important  question.  Soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  our 
kings  began  to  consider  it  an  object  of  special  care.  Newcastle  was  tli,e  great 
frontier  fortress  toward  Scotland — (  a  sound  shield  of  defence  and  refuge  of 
safety  against  the  invasions  and  frequent  insults  of  the  Scots' ;  and  its  bur- 
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gcsses,  on  whose  firm  allegiance  so  much  consequently  depended,  received  from 
successive  monarchs  signal  marks  of  favour.  Eor  a  similar  reason,  the  bishops 
of  Durham  were  invested  with  palatine  or  quasi-regal  powers,  many  of  which  are 
still  possessed  by  their  successor,  Dr  Maltby  ;  and,  among  their  other  suzerain 
rights,  they  reckoned  those  of  fishing  in,  freely  navigating,  and  conserving  or 
taking  the  management  of  that  half,  or  at  least  that  third  part,  of  the  river 
which  lies  next  the  County  Palatine.  But  the  latter  right  was  constantly  dis- 
puted by  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle,  which,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II  down 
to  the  Reformation,  always  claimed,  and,  when  circumstances  permitted,  ex- 
ercised, the  right  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  river,  to  levy  its  entire 
revenues  and  appropriate  them  as  it  saw  fit,  and  to  exercise  exclusive  juris- 
diction upon  it,  up  to  high-water  mark.  In  support  of  these  claims,  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  pleaded  a  succession  of  charters  granted  to  them  by  various 
English  monarchs,  including  Henry  II,  John,  Henry  III,  Edward  I,  Edward 
II,  Edward  III,  Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI.  Some  of  these  are  pretty  clear 
and  explicit,  even  in  the  imperfect,  though  perhaps  somewhat  interpolated, 
shape  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  other 
documents  are  not  wanting  which  go  to  prove  that,  while  the  south  part  of 
the  river  was  from  time  to  time  confirmed  to  the  bishop,  the  north  part  was 
occasionally  in  the  hands  of  royal  commissioners.  Eor  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  mayor  and  burgesses  were  conservators  on  the  north  side,  under  the 
crown  and  admiralty,  holding  their  delegated  authority  during  the  monarch's 
pleasure,  and  seeking  in  each  successive  reign  a  new  lease. 

At  the  Reformation,  under  Henry  VIII,  the  see  of  Durham  being  vacant 
through  the  death  of  Cardinal  W  olsey,  and  there  being  no  knights  nor  bur- 
gesses sent  to  Parliament  from  the  County  Palatine,  the  mayor  and  burgesses 
of  Newcastle,  '  knowing/  says  Gardner,  '  there  could  be  no  opposition,'  peti- 
tioned the  king  and  Parliament,  asking  to  have  what  they  called  their  rights 
confirmed.  They  set  forth  that  they  held  'that  town,  port,  and  haven  of  the 
river  Tine  and  of  all  ground  which  the  water  covereth,  within  the  said  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  said  river,  called  Sparhawke,  and  to  Headwin  Streams, 
in  their  demean,  as  of  fee,  in  right  of  the  crown,  and  that  all  merchandises 
carried  by  any  ship  or  vessel,  into  that  port,  or  carried  out,  used  to  be  dis- 
charged and  loaden  only  at  that  town ;  by  which  means  the  customs,  subsidies, 
and  tole,  were  received  there  for  his  Majestie's  use,  £500  per  annum  ;  and  that 
by  reason  of  these  liberties  and  franchises  that  town  hath  been  well  replenished 
and  maintained  and  able  to  furnish  his  Majestie  with  four  hundred  marriners 
for  the  war.'  In  compliance  with  this  petition,  a  private  act  was  passed  (21 
Henry  VIII,  c.  18),  wherein  it  was  ordered  and  established  inter  alia  that 
from  thenceforth  c any  merchant  or  merchants,  or  any  person  or  persons,  shall 
not  ship,  load,  or  unload,  any  merchandise  or  other  wares  or  goods,'  between 
the  two  points  above  mentioned,  except  only  at  Newcastle,  '  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  all  such  goods  and  wares  and  merchandises  to  the  king.' 

In  the  thirty -first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  letters  patent  were  issued, 
wherein  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  the  high  admiralty  of  the  port  of  Tyne, 
then  held  by  Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  was  granted  to  the  mayor 
and  burgesses.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  Queen  sold  them  another  charter— 
the  Great  Charter, — wherein  they  had  granted  to  them  "the  customes  and 
subsidies  and  other  profits  to  the  said  queen,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  due  to 
be  paid'  in  the  town  and  port,  and  were  empowered  to  hinder  all  '  merchant 
strangers'  from  selling  or  buying  therein  anything  except  victuals  '  and  besides 
in  markets  and  fares  to  be  holden  within  the  said  town  and  limits  thereof.' 

The  next  charter  is  that  of  James  I,  by  which  the  joint  conservancy  of  the 
river  was  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  other  justices  of  .peace  of  the 
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counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  along  with  the  six  aldermen  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle.  Lord  Howard  had  previously  made  an  assignment  of  his 
admiralty  jurisdiction  in  the  port  and  river  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses.  But 
it  being  soon  afterward  represented  to  the  king,  by  a  jury  of  Newcastle  men, 
that  the  joint  river  commissioners  had  wholly  neglected  their  duties,  and  that 
the  river  was  'decaying  so  fast'  'that  in  a  short  time  it  would  be  dored  and 
wrecked  up  with  sand,  &c,  if  no  order  soon  takes  therein/  a  set  of  articles  was 
drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council  for  '  the  conservation  and  preservation' 
of  the  Tyne,  to  be  put  in  execution  by  a  new  board  consisting  of  the  mayor 
and  other  gentlemen.  The  commissioners  were  to  '  certifie  every  quarter  of 
their  proceedings,  that  further  orders  might  be  taken  upon  any  defect  that 
might  happen,  and  as  shall  be  found  expedient/  'for  the  reformation  and 
amendment  of  such  things  as  are  hurtful  and  prejudicial  to  so  famous  a  river, 
which  has  been  slighted  and  neglected  beyond  that  which  any  way  may  be 
reasonably  thought  of  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance5;  and  it  was  added 
that,  upon  the  first  complaint  to  the  Privy  Council,  his  Majesty's  Attorney 
General  was  authorized,  '  without  further  question  or  warrant,  to  direct  some 
course  for  the  seizing  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  town  into  the  king's  hand.' 
By  subsequent  orders  in  council,  the  commissioners  received  power  to  erect 
ballast  wharves  and  shores,  to  grant  tickets  to  ballast  keelmen,  to  order  and 
determine  the  rewards  to  be  given  to  informers  against  such  as  cast  ballast  in 
improper  places,  and  '  to  cause  the  ballast  already  become  noysome,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  river,  or  like  to  do  hurt  from  the  land,  to  be  removed  to  a  new 
wharfe  or  fit  place/ — in  short,  to  prevent  abuses  or  public  nuisances  arising 
from  this  source,  not  to  interfere  with  individual  rights. 

Under  cover  of  these  charters,  however,  the  mayor  and  burgesses  set  them- 
selves systematically  to  stifle  private  speculation,  and  to  monopolize  in  their 
own  hands  the  ballast  trade  of  the  river,  wdrich  the  increase  of  the  coal  trade 
had  caused  to  become  an  object  of  importance.  They  opposed  the  construc- 
tion of  private  ballast  shores  at  Shields  and  Jarrow,  pretending  that  they 
'  would  much  spoyle  the  river  and  hinder  trade  and  navigation.'  Meanwhile, 
it  appears  from  a  petition  dated  1646,  signed  by  Barbara  Hilton,  widow,  on 
behalf  of  herself  and  divers  masters  of  ships  '  traedinge  to  Newcastle  for  coles/ 
that  the  river  was  '  wreckt  up  with  sands  and  sunk  shippes/  so  that  vessels  of 
great  burden  could  not  pass  up  without  hazard  and  danger  of  being  lost.  A 
committee  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and,  in  a  report  laid  before  Par- 
liament, recommended  that  some  '  able  faithful  men'  should  be  appointed  for 
the  preservation  of  the  river,  and  for  the  regulating  of  the  affairs  of  the  port. 
But,  in  the  general  confusion  of  politics,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done. 

In  1651,  in  a  complaint  of  grievances  and  oppressions  presented  to  the 
Council  of  State,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  mayor  and  burgesses  were  in  the  habit 
of  'most  barbarously  imprisoning  poor  artificers  (non-freemen)  for  working 
upon  their  trade  in  saving  ships  from  sinking/  '  many  of  them  being  kept  in 
prison  until  they  entered  into  bond  never  to  work  again/ — of  incarcerating 
masters  of  ships  and  seizing  on  their  goods,  '  to  their  utter  undoing,  only  be- 
cause their  shipp  sinks  in  the  river  by  casualty,  while  they  will  afford  no 
assistance  in  time  of  distress  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  imprisoning  any  that 
shall  help,  which  are  not  freemen,  though  it  be  six  miles  from  the  corpora- 
tion,'— of  prohibiting  coal  owners  from  selling  their  own  coals,  '  but  all  coles 
must  be  sold  to  themselves/ — of  refusing  to  load  any  ship  that  cast  ballast  at 
Shields,  and  putting  unmarketable  coals  aboard  of  ships  for  London, — of  en- 
grossing '  all  commodities  and  provisions  into  their  own  hands  which  comes  in 
by  sea,  and  setting  their  own  rates  thereon,  compelling  all  people  to  their  mar- 
kets, not  tolerating  a  market  at  Shields  for  the  relief  of  Tynemouth  garrison, 
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the  fleet  of  ships,  the  concourse  of  people  and  inhabitants,  which  are  thousands, 
nor  baking  nor  brewing,5  c  ruinating  men  at  law  for  the  same  by  their  great 
purse,  which  is  too  great  for  any  to  contest  with/ — of  compelling  all  neces- 
saries brought  in  by  sea  for  the  use  of  the  coal  and  salt  works  at  and  near 
Shields  to  he  carried  up  to  Newcastle,  there  to  be  unloaded  and  pay  toll, 
and  thence  to  be  transhipped  back, — of  forcing  c  all  ships,  tho  never  so 
great  make,  and  long,  to  carry  their  ballast  six  miles  upp  the  river,  amongst 
dangerous  sands,  shelves,  and  sunk  ships,  to  their  town  ballast  shores,  which 
belong  to  some  few  persons,  gaining  thereby  8d.  per  ton  for  the  ballast,' — and 
of  many  other  malversations  'to  the  great  destruction  of  trade  and  navigation, 
and  great  loss  to  the  seamen.'  The  case  was  heard  at  great  length  before  a 
committee  of  Parliament,  when  the  charges  were  substantially  proved.  But, 
as  luck  would  #have  it,  on  the  very  day  that  an  elaborate  cplea  and  defence/ 
drawn  up  for  the  Corporation,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  committee,  that  body, 
with  the  Parliament  of  which  it  was  the  organ,  ceased  to  exist,  Cromwell 
having  '  put  an  end  to  their  prating,'  and  locked  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  '  moved  thereto  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  had  besought 
night  and  day  that  he  would  rather  slay  him  than  put  him  upon  the  doing  of 
that  work.'  The  monopolists  were  thus  left  in  possession,  and  c  possession/ 
it  is  said,  c  is  nine  points  of  the  law.'  Yet  had  not  more  pressing  State  mat- 
ters occupied  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Protector,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
would  have  opened  up  the  trade  of  the  Tyne.  Indeed  Ralph  Gardner  says 
positively  he  meant  to  have  done  so,  and  that  he  had  caused  a  bill  to  be  drawn 
up  for  the  purpose. 

Under  the  restoration,  the  f  hegemony'  of  Newcastle  was  partially  disturbed 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  capitalists  to  erect  a  ballast  quay  at  Jarrow, 
on  ground  leased  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  This  attempt  was 
resisted  by  the  Corporation,  but  no  final  judgment  seems  to  have  been  given 
till  the  year  1697 — nine  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution, — when  a  decree 
was  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and 
their  lessees  and  assignees,  which  decree  was  confirmed,  on  appeal,  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  teeth  of  cogent  evidence  that  the  Church  of  Durham 
had  ctime  beyond  memory  constantly  enjoyed  the  south  side  of  the  river  Tyne 
usque  aclfilmn  aqua,  or  at  least  a  third  part  of  it,  and  enjoyed  the  conservator- 
ship over  their  own  side.'  Newcastle,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  at  that 
time  a  staunch  Whig  town,  surrounded  by  Tory  landholders,  lay  and  clerical, 
and,  in  an  age  when  party  politics  ran  to  such  a  pitch,  a  plea  between  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  of  such  a  town  and  the  dignitaries  of  a  cathedral  presided 
over  by  two  such  red-hot  Jacobites  as  Bishop  Crewe  and  Dean  Granville  stood 
little  chance  of  being  decided  on  its  merits  in  an  ultra- Whig  House  of  Lords. 

This  judgment  settled  the  question  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Complaints 
were  heard,  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  both  from  the  owners  and  masters  of 
ships  and  the  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle,  that  the  navigation  was  yearly  be- 
coming more  difficult,  in  consequence  of  ballast  being  thrown  into  the  river,  of 
shoals  and  sand-banks  accumulating,  of  the  bar  getting  higher,  of  erections  of 
various  kinds  encroaching  on  the  channel,  and  particularly  of  land  being  ab- 
stracted from  the  tidal  area,  under  pretence  of  straightening  and  defining  the 
river  bed,  but  in  reality  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  Corporation.  But  these 
complaints,  however  well  grounded  some  of  them  might  be,  remained  unre- 
dressed, the  acts  3  Geo.  I  and  19  Geo.  II,  passed  for  the  better  management 
of  the  river,  having  led  to  no  practical  result  of  the  slightest  consequence. 
The  Corporation  was  an  opulent  and  powerful  body,  and  private  individuals 
had  no  chance  against  it.  A  portion  of  its  ample  revenues  being  made  subser- 
vient to  the  public  good  by  improving  the  streets  and  buildings  of  Newcastle^ 
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and  by  encouraging  charitable  and  other  institutions,  shut  the  mouths  of  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  river  reformers.  And  no  efficacious  measures 
were  taken  by  it  for  cleansing  that  river,  which  was  the  direct  source  of  more 
than  half  its  yearly  income,  and  from  which,  indirectly,  its  whole  revenue 
ilowed. 

In  1800  an  indictment  was  laid  against  the  Corporation  for  allowing  the 
river  to  deteriorate,  but  the  complainants,  having  consulted  two  of  the  most 
eminent  counsel  of  the  day,  abandoned  the  case  ;  for  it  was  the  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen  that  the  coal  and  other  dues  were  ancient  prescriptive  tolls  legally 
levied,  and  that  they  bound  the  Corporation  to  keep  the  river  clear  for  the 
passage  of  ships,  but  not  to  improve  it. 

In  1816,  the  celebrated  John  Rennie  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  Tyne, 
and  recommended  an  extensive  series  of  works  to  form  an  improved  river  line. 
But,  alt  hough  his  recommendations  were  generally  allowed  to  fje  judicious,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  them  out  without  devoting  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  river  to  that  purpose,  which,  of  course,  the  Corporation  had 
no  mind  to  do.  In  subsequent  applications  for  quays,  Mr  Benme's  line  was 
always  made  a  leading  consideration,  but  at  the  same  time  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  shipping  in  the  river  induced  the  conservators  from  time  to  time  to 
deviate  very  much  from  it ;  and  granting  that  it  is  the  very  best  theoretical 
line  yet  laid  down,  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  carry  it  out  without  sacri- 
ficing a  vast  amount  of  valuable  property. 

At  the  Municipal  lleform  Inquiry,  held  at  Newcastle  in  1 833,  the  whole 
conservancy  case  was  gone  into,  but  the  right  of  property  in  the  river,  claimed 
by  the  corporation  remained  unquestioned. 

Prior  to  the  Municipal  lieform  Act,  a  f  river  jury'  managed  this  branch  of 
the  Corporation  business,  the  chairman  being  generally  an  elder  brother  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  other  jurors  also  from  the  same  body.  No  scheme  was 
ever  followed  by  them  for  improving  the  navigation,  there  being  a  host  of 
private  objections  to  llennie's  plan,  and  the  question  of  expense  forming  an 
insuperable  bar,  not  only  to  that,  but  to  every  other.  The  first  act  of  the 
Reformed  Corporation  was  to  revise  the  various  schemes  for  river-improvement 
and  to  print  the  existing  reports  on  the  subject.  They  engaged  an  engineer 
'  whom  no  member  of  the  Corporation  knew  anything  about  but  from  his  tes- 
timonials/ and  appeared  disposed  to  set  to  work  in  earnest.  But  the  works 
they  commenced,  and  partly  carried  out,  down  the  river,  at  Walker,  Willing- 
ton,  and  other  places,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  their  object  ques- 
tionable ;  and  the  shipowners  generally  were  much  against  them,  as  tend- 
ing to  convert  the  river  into  a  mere  ship  canal,  while  the  proprietors  and 
lessees  of  quays  and  docks  bitterly  complained  that  they  caused  deposits  of 
sand  in  front  of  their  property,  in  some  cases  rendering  it  valueless.  No  doubt 
existed  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Newcastle  that  the  harbour  and  bar 
should  be  improved,  for  if  a  vessel  could  not  get  over  the  latter,  or  through 
the  former,  it  was  evident  they  could  not  get  further  up.  But  whether  it  was 
jealousy,  jobbing,  or  peculiar  engineering  views  by  which  the  Corporation  was 
actuated,  certain  it  is  that  down  at  least  to  1845  the  tides  and  freshes  had  it 
pretty  much  their  own  way,  all  the  instrumentality  used  to  correct  their  irregu- 
lar action  being  Mr  Brooks'  questionable  jetties  and  a  solitary  dredging 
machine. 

In  1815,  the  Port  Act  was  passed,  in  consequence  of  which  £20,000  was 
spent  in  laying  down  moorings  in  Shields  Harbour,  and  a  river  police  was  or- 
ganized ;  but  for  these  objects  the  shipowners  had  to  submit  to  an  additional  tax. 

In  1817,  the  Shipowners'  Societies  of  North  and  South  Shields  passed  reso- 
lutions to  the  cfTect — '  That  the  present  state  of  Shields  bar  is  highly  danger- 
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ous  and  seriously  detrimental  to  the  shipping  trade  of  the  Tyne ;  as  for  a 
considerable  time  there  has  been  from  two  to  three  feet  less  water  upon  it 
than  the  marks,  instead  of  an  increase  of  two  or  three  feet,  as  common  at  this 
season  of  the  year  (October) ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  many  vessels 
have  struck  and  grounded  thereon  and  have  sustained  great  damage ;  other 
ships  outward-bound  with  cargoes  have  been  prevented  getting  to  sea,  to  the 
injury  of  their  owners  ;  so  that  all  vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water  and 
upwards  will  of  necessity  be  obliged  to  cease  trading  to  the  Tyne,  during  the 
winter  months,  in  order  to  avoid  an  almost  certain  detention.' 

Movements  were  about  the  same  time  set  on  foot  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Tynemouth  and  South  Shields,  and  that  object 
having  been  accomplished  in  1849-50,  a  determined  effort  was  made  by  the 
two  Corporations,  in  union  with  that  of  Gateshead,  to  put  an  end  to  the  mono- 
poly enjoyed  by  Newcastle,  and  to  place  the  river  and  its  funds  in  the  hands 
of  an  independent  and  freely-chosen  Board  of  Conservancy.  The  River  Tyne 
Conservancy  Bill,  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1819  by  parties  in  North  and 
South  Shields,  contemplated  the  establishment  of  such  a  board,  the  transfer  to 
it  of  all  existing  powers  of  conservatorship,  the  settlement  of  the  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  all  or  what  portion  of  the  dues  levied  on  shipping  and 
goods  were  applicable  to  river  purposes,  and  the  transfer  of  such  funds  to  the 
proposed  board.  Through  the  opposition  of  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle^ 
that  bill  was  thrown  out ;  but  one  substantially  the  same  was  brought  in  by 
the  same  parties  the  following  year ;  and,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  settlement 
of  the  question  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed  after  the  investigations  and 
exposures  made  before  admiralty  commissioners  and  parliamentary  committees, 
the  Corporation  found  it  necessary  to  meet  it  by  a  counter-bill — the  Tyne 
Navigation  Bill, — by  which,  had  it  passed  in  its  original  shape,  while  some 
important  concessions  would  have  been  made  to  public  opinion,  the  real  power 
would  have  been  kept  in  their  own  hands.  A  fierce  conflict  of  professional 
gentlemen  now  took  place,  both  here  and  in  London,  and  negociations  were 
set  on  foot  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  the  admiralty  having  shown  a 
disposition  to  assume  the  management  of  the  river,  and  so  to  leave  the  local 
partizans  nothing  to  fight  about.  These  negociations  terminated  in  a  satisfac- 
tory compromise.  The  Tyne  Conservancy  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Tyne 
Navigation  Bill  was  amended  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  more  moderate  of 
the  Shields  party.  In  its  amended  shape  it  passed  without  opposition,  and  the 
river  was  accordingly  placed  under  the  control  of  an  elective  board  of  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  who  have  hitherto  gone  about  their  difficult  duties,  it 
must  be  admit!  ed  even  by  constitutional  grumblers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
them  credit.  Under  their  auspices,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Shields  piers 
has  been  laid — a  work  destined  to  change  the  entire  character  of  the  port. 
They  have  likewise  memorialized  Government  on  the  subject  of  making  the 
Tyne  a  Harbour  of  Refuge — a  desideratum  which  will  undoubtedly  ere  long 
be  realized  if  they  follow  up  their  memorial  with  sufficient  energy. 

Under  the  growing  influence  of  just  principles  of  trade  and  policy,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Tyne  may  be  expected  to  advance  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  the  im- 
provement of  our  too  long-neglected  harbour,  no  jealous  rivalry  or  unworthy- 
suspicions  must  be  permitted  to  retard  our  steps.  Our  earnest  prayer  is  that 
there  may  henceforward  be  no  other  rivalry  between  the  different  Tyneside 
towns  than  that  which  the  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  develope  the  natural 
resources  of  each  will  call  forth.  We  have  much  leeway  to  make  up,  and  many 
past  faults  to  atone  for.  Let  us  bury  our  local  differences  under  the  Shields, 
piers ! 
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Russia  cm  I  England :  their  Strength  and  Weakness.     By  John  Reyncll  Morell. 
Price  Is. — London:  Triibncr  and  Co. 

When  those  shrewd  and  estimable  people,  the  Utopians,  made  "war  on  an 
enemy  who  had  injured  them  or  any  of  their  allies  by  unjust  aggression,  they 
carried  on  their  military  operations  with  a  firm  resolve  to  inflict  such  severe 
chastisement  on  the  foe  as  should  disable  him  from  doing  the  like  again. 
Hating  bloodshed  and  battle-fields  as  much  as  the  most  emasculated  peace- 
monger  of  our  own  day,  they  never  flinched  from  vindicating  the  right  and 
punishing  wrong  by  the  sword  on  every  fitting  occasion.  And  their  martial 
deeds  were  such  as  became  the  brave,  patriotic,  generous,  and  enlightened 
citizens  of  a  great  and  free  republic.  They  had  not  the  misfortune  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  cajolery  of  dynastic  royalties  or  the  duplicity  of  irresponsible  states- 
men ;  despising  ( the  low  puppetry  of  thrones '  and  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
they  possessed  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  obey  the  promptings  of  truth 
and  justice.  Hence  the  islanders  of  Utopia  were  feared  by  their  enemies, 
loved  by  their  friends,  and  respected  by  all.  And  well  would  it  be  for 
Humanity  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  if  a  little  of  that  Utopian  spirit 
and  policy  were  manifested  at  the  present  moment  in  the  council-chambers  of 
a  certain  other  island  State  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Instead  of  being 
scorned  and  mistrusted  by  the  oppressed  peoples  of  foreign  nations,  England 
would  then  be  regarded  abroad  with  veneration,  and  her  flag  looked  upon  as 
the  symbol  and  harbinger  of  universal  liberty.  Instead  of  acting  as  the  dirty 
tool  of  selfish  despots  and  patting  Imperial  Anarchs  on  the  back,  she  would 
put  forth  her  utmost  strength  to  annihilate  tyrant  robbers  and  protect  her 
neighbours  from  the  unprovoked  assaults  of  crowned  liberticides.  If  England's 
legislators  were  honest  and  earnest  opponents  of  the  Russian  marauder — if 
they  felt  a  sincere  desire  to  humble  the  assailant  of  Turkey,  they  would,  we 
apprehend,  have  pursued  a  course  somewhat  different  to  the  one  hitherto 
adopted.  They  would  not  have  done  many  things  they  have  done,  and  they 
would  not  have  omitted  to  do  many  things  they  have  scrupulously  left  undone. 
They  would  not  have  wasted  upwards  of  six  months  in  worse  than  profitless 
diplomatic  negociations,  thereby  giving  time  to  the  enemy  to  mature  his  plans 
and  fortify  his  positions.  They  would  not  have  courted  the  alliance  of  Austria, 
or,  having  made  that  grievous  mistake,  they  would  never  have  tolerated  the 
subsequent  wavering  of  the  hopeful  young  Francis  Joseph,  but  would  have 
treated  him  as  the  Tzar's  ally,  if  he  had  not  at  once  and  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  side  with  England  and  France  in  the  work  of  resistance. 
They  would  not  have  designedly  created  impediments  to  the  early  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  by  the  Turks  themselves.  They  would  have  thrust  aside 
the  etiquette  of  courts,  and  have  called  on  the  bold  hearts  and  sturdy  arms  of 
Poland  and  Hungary  to  support  us  in  the  field.  The  would  so  have  spoken 
and  acted  as  to  leave  no  valid  ground  for  the  supposition  that  English  blood 
and  English  treasure  were  to  be  expended  for  aught  but  the  ultimate  pros- 
perity and  development  of  European  nationalities.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  the  case.  Consequently  we  are  without  confidence  where  confidence  is 
most  required,  and  we  have  many  sad  forebodings  that  whenever  this  war  with 
Russia  is  brought  to  a  termination  a  peace  will  be  proclaimed  on  conditions 
humiliating  to  this  country  and  disastrous  to  the  continent.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  find  our  vaticinations  falsified  by  the  event.    Rut  falsified  they  can  not  be 
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unless  some  radical  change  occurs  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  our  public  affairs. 

Erom  this  general  view  of  the  war  policy  of  England  and  its  probable  results, 
many  worthy  persons  will  perhaps  dissent.  To  these  dissidents,  then,  we  say, 
read  the  instructive  and  interesting  pages  of  Mr  Morell' s  little  book,  the  title 
of  which  heads  this  article.  Head  them  attentively  as  they  are  full  of  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  topics  treated  of.  We  have  perused  them  ourselves 
iind  can  conscienciously  recommend  them  to  others.  Their  chief  aim  is  to 
show  where  lies  Russia's  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  point,  and  how  she 
should  be  attacked  so  as  to  insure  her  destruction ;  also  to  point  out  in  what 
particulars  Hussia  is  strong  and  England  weak.  In  addition  to  this  the  book 
contains  much  important  matter  of  a  geographical,  statistical,  and  political  cha- 
racter bearing  upon  this  all-absorbing  subject — the  Eastern  question.  Now, 
with  respect  \o  the  weakness  of  .Russia,  the  author  bids  us  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  Circassian  population  of  the  Caucasus,  that  mountainous  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  Everybody  knows  that  the  Circassians 
are  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  heroic  in  the  fight,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
Russian,  who  by  dint  of  intrigue  and  violence  has  obtained  and  claims  a  sort 
of  authority  over  them.  The  Circassian  cavalry  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  if  supported  by  British  and  French  troops  would  be  irresistible. 
Mr  Morell,  therefore,  advises  that  we  should  send  an  army  and  a  man  of 
decision  to  the  Caucasus,  build  some  steamers  on  the  Caspian,  invade  the  heart 
of  Hussia  by  the  Volga,  occupy  the  Crimea  and  Sebastopol,  transport  a  large 
corps  of  Circassians  across  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Dobrudja  to  take  the  forces  of 
Nicholas  in  flank,  by  which  means  Bulgaria  would  be  freed  from  its  invaders 
in  a  week,  and  a  glorious  victory  speedily  won.  If  this  be  not  done,  Mr 
Morell  pronounces  it  f  a  distinct  and  certain  evidence  of  high  treason  in  our 
Cabinet.'  He  thinks  it  was  a  mistake  to  dispatch  our  strongest  naval  force  to 
the  Baltic,  and  that  Napier  c  ought  to  be  oif  Circassia.'  It  is  (in  his  opinion) 
not  in  the  North  that  Hussia  can  be  most  effectually  wounded  ;  the  capture  of 
Cronstadt  is  of  slight  moment  compared  with  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  Caucasus.  Eor  as  it  is  in  the  South  of  Europe  that  llussian  influence  is 
especially  to  be  dreaded,  so  it  is  in  the  South  that  Russia  must  be  withstood. 
If  she  consolidates  and  extends  her  dominion  there,  civilization  and  freedom 
are  strangled,  perhaps  for  ages  to  come.  c  We  have  it  in  our  power,'  says  Mr 
Morell,  ( to  finish  the  war  and  successfully  if  it  is  our  wish  so  to  do,  and  if  we 
do  not  effect  our  object  it  will  be  through  the  criminal  blindness  and  collusion 
of  the  Mhristry.'  Mr  Morell  has  of  course  a  right  to  his  opinion  :  our  own 
editorial  view  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  Polish  regeneration  notwithstand- 
ing. Time  will  show  which  of  us  is  correct.  Certainly  we  would  in  no  way 
disparage  the  valour  of  the  Caucasus. 

Having  thus  sought  to  show  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  close  union 
with  the  Circassians  in  the  Caucasus,  Mr  Morell  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
characteristics  of  that  extraordinary  tribe.  He  has  carefully  selected  his  facts 
and  entertaining  incidents  from  authors  of  celebrity  and  reliability.  i  One  of 
the  most  voluminous  and  interesting  of  British  travellers/  writes  ,Mr  Morell, 
%  bore  witness,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  more  than  Spartan  valour  and 
stoical  endurance  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  He  informs  us  that 
examples  of  heroism  occur  among  them  that  would  have  conferred  lustre  on 
the  Romans  in  the  most  virtuous  periods  of  their  history.  Among  the  prisoners 
in  the  Cossack  army  he  saw  some  Circassians  who  had  performed  perhaps  un- 
paralleled feats  of  bravery.  The  commander-in-chief,  General  Drascovitz, 
affirmed  that,  in  all  his  campaigns  against  the  Turks  and  the  disciplined  armies 
pi  Europe,  he  had  never  witnessed  examples  of  greater  valour  than  he  had 
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seen  among  the  Circassians.  The  troops  of  other  nations,  when  surrounded 
by  superior  numbers,  commonly  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  ;  but  the  Cir- 
ian  continues  to  fight  alone,  with  a  host  of  foes  upon  him,  whilst  a  spark 
of  life  remains.1  In  horsemanship  they  are  unapproachable,  so  amazing  is 
their  agility.  A  Circassian  trooper  can  fire  at  and  hit  a  cap  placed  on  the 
ground  when  riding  full  gallop,  will  jump  from  his  horse,  load  his  gun,  and 
draw  his  sword,  nearly  in  a  breath.  Sometimes  these  daring  fellows  will  ride 
a-hcad  at  full  speed,  putting  their  caps  on  the  end  of  their  rifles  as  a  mark  for 
their  comrades  to  shoot  at  for  sport  aiufpractice,  and  these  seldom  miss  their 
aim.  Truly  may  Mr  Morell  exclaim,  '  Such  are  the  men  to  compose  the  allied 
army  of  the  Crimea  or  of  Moscow.'  But  our  narrow  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  enlarge  on  this  portion  of  the  book,  and  we  must  turn  to  the  chapters 
headed  respectively  *  England's  Weakness  Russia's  Strength'  and  'Diplomacy.' 
These  are  two  short  chapters  which  every  Englishman  should  ponder  over  and 
get  by  heart.  England's  weakness  !  Has  then  England  a  weak  point  ?  In- 
deed has  she,  and  that  weak  point  is  the  strength  and  safety  of  llussia.  c  Eng- 
land's weak  point  is  ker  Ministry,'  for  its  leading  members  arc  'partizansof 
absolutism  and  advocates  of  expediency.'  The  Times  newspaper,  too,  is  another 
weak  point  of  this  country,  and  therefore  a  stronghold  of  Russia.  The  accursed 
doctrine  of  '  expediency'  obtains  in  Printing-house  Square  as  well  as  in  Down- 
ing Street,  and  bribery  and  corruption  in  one  form  or  another  are,  we  fear,  not 
unknown  in  both  these  hallowed  precincts.  Had  the  people  a  full  and  free 
parliamentary  representation,  these  influences  might  be  rendered  harmless,  but 
now  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  stock-jobbers  and  diplomatists,  to  whose  machina- 
tions all  high  principle  falls  a  sacrifice.  If  the  system  of  secret  diplomacy 
could  be  got  rid  of,  we  might  probably  despise  the  plottings  of  the  money- 
market  and  the  fabrications  of  a  c  leading  organ.'  Those  who  arc  versed  m 
modern  history  can  not  be  ignorant  what  infamous  trickery  and  shameless 
frauds  have  been  practised  by  the  negociators  of  treaties  and  international 
relationships.  England  and  Russia  are  alike  guilty  in  this  particular.  Rus- 
sian diplomacy  enslaved  Poland,  tore  Einland  from  Sweden,  annexed  the 
Crimea  and  Circassia,  and  effected  the  peace  of  Adrianople ;  and  English  diplo- 
macy permitted  these  iniquities  tamely  and  without  remonstrance.  Mr  Morell 
has  discussed  this  question  with  considerable  ability,  and  we  hope  his  efforts  to 
put  things  in  their  right  light  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  f  The  infidel 
Turks,'  says  he,  f  have  been  the  only  people  in  Christendom  who  have  kept 
their  word  and  treaties  for  the  last  two  centuries,  nor  can  we  obtain  or.  retain 
security  unless  we  discover  that  good  faith  and  integrity  are  more  honourable 
than  lying  parchments,  and  that  clean  hands  and  a  clear  conscience  are  our 
only  safeguard.  .  .  .  While  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Times,  and  Loans, 
are  our  earthly  trinity  to  whom  we  sacrifice  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  no  wonder 
that  we  have  small  sympathy  with  the  gallant  spirits  gasping  in  the  death-strife 
on  the  Caucasus  and  in  Poland.  But  so  sure  as  there  is  Eternal  Justice  in  the 
heavens,  retribution  will  smite  us  and  our  children  with  the  thunderbolt  of 
Divine  vengeance.  We  are  paying  dearly,  and  we  shall  pay  still  more  dearly 
for  our  own  and  our  fathers'  crimes  and  follies.  But  unless  we  are  mindful, 
still  heavier  disasters  await  our  posterity.' 


Quinqtienergia ;  or  Proposals  for  a  New  Practical  Theology.     Bv   Henry  S. 
Sutton. — London  :  John  Chapman,  Strand. 

Religions  are  not  to  be  invented  off-hand.  Nor  religious  forms.  A  new 
religion — a  new  truth  binding  Man  to  the  Eternal — is  revealed  to  poet  or 
prophet ;  through  him  it  is  made  manifest  to  the  world ;  the  few  or  the  many 
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receive  it ;  after  a  time  it  becomes  gradually  formulized ;  and  history  then  may 
speak  of  it  as  a  religion.  A  truth  naturally  seeks  to  express  itself  in  outward 
form.  When  the  form  is  complete,  the  work  is  done.  Look  out  then  for  the 
newer  truth  yet  unformulized.  Mr  Sutton  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error  that  so  fatally  besets  political  and  social  system-builders  :  the  supposition 
that  the  laws  of  change  may  be  laid  down  by  an  individual  and  the  great  high- 
road of  progress  mapped  out  beforehand.  For  though  Mr  Sutton  disclaims 
'miraculous  light,  or  any  divine  commission  save  such  as  comes  of  tlieologic  genius 
and  an  intention  to  be  of  use';  though  he  is  no  medium  for  '  furniture-vermin/ 
no  Mormonite  finder  of  brass  plates,  nor  more  of  a  dreamer  than  any  idle  poet 
may  be ;  though  he  'can  say  unaffectedly5  that,  if  he  is  Shiloh,  he  is  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  it ; — yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  wordy  modesty,  it  is  a  '  new 
practical  theology'  which  he  proposes,  whose  most  esoteric  doctrines  he  pro- 
fesses to  explain,  and  whose  machinery  he  orders,  down  to  the  nicest  details  of 
five-sided  altars  of  best  white  pottery,  little  c  home-altars  ten  English  inches  in 
height,'  or  f  for  individual  or  solitary  devotion  only  of  half  that  height.'  But 
exact  as  are  Mr  Sutton's  measurements,  and  clear  as  are  some  of  his  pages 
when  you  can  compass  the  somewhat  fantastical  expression  of  his  somewhat 
mystical  thought,  there  is  just  this  fatal  objection  to  the  fnew  theology':  that  it 
is  anything  but  ( practical.'  The  new  theology  which  is  dawning  in  the  minds 
of  all  unprejudiced  thinkers  of  our  time,  the  new  religion  dwelling  but  too 
vaguely  in  so.  many  reforming  souls,  is  not  clear  even  as  an  idea  to  the  greatest 
of  them,  and  can  only  become  formulized  when  accepted  by  the  many.  We 
want  no  new  Pope,  however  modest ;  the  People — the  whole  People  will  be 
the  Priest  and  Promulgator  of  the  new  faith. 

But  having  entered  our  caveat  against  what  seems  to  us  the  main  mistake  of 
our  author,  let  us  now  see  what  can  be  said  in  his  favour.  This  :  that  his 
book — for  all  its  strangely-sounding  title,  and  for  all  its  strange,  and  as  we 
said  before,  fantastical  phraseology,  and  in  spite  of  a  curious  mixture  of  prose 
and  prosaic  verse,  and  a  large  alloy  of  triviality, — his  book  is  really  well 
worth  reading,  being  very  full  of  profound  and  subtle  thought,  often  admir- 
ably expressed.  It  is  the  work  of  a  right  noble,  loving,  and  devotional  soul ; 
pure  and  gentle  and  very  earnest  in  its  tone ;  and,  if  not  always  closely- 
reasoned  in  its  argument,  yet  never  likely  to  lead  to  mischief  or  depravity.  All 
its  tendency  is  toward  good  :  its  drawback  is  the  cloudiness  and  impracticability 
— a  sort  of  Behmenical  cloudiness  and  the  impracticability  of  an  utopian  in- 
ventor. 

But  we  ought  to  give  some  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Quinquenergian 
theory.  Nature,  it  appears  then,  is  five-energied.  Calling  her  a  book,  c  we  say 
she  is  of  five  leaves  and  on  each  leaf  its  own  series  of  existences  is  depictured. 
Tor  we  find  ourselves  able  to  distribute  all  bodies  into  one  or  more  of  five 
classes.'  We  note  firstly  '  the  Basal  because  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all : 
called  by  chemists  elementary  bodies  :  oxygen,  gold,  &c.  But  when  basal 
bodies — atoms  of  oxygen  and  so  forth — are  combined  with  caloric,  electricity, 
and  other  chemic  materials,  a  second  Realm  of  Nature  arises' — the  Chemic 
Realm,  '  namely,  all  gases,  fluids,  and  rigids.'  e  Above  this  kingdom  rises  the 
third  or  Floral  Realm,  in  which  are  all  vegetable  beings.'  '  We  note  fourthly 
the  Faunal  Realm' :  all  animated  beings,  except  Man.  f  Lastly  we  classify 
apart  from  the  rest,  the  fifth,  the  Human,  or  Viral  Realm.'     .     .     . 

The  Yiral  functions  are  these  :  1 — Industrialism,  2 — Mechanism,  3 — Science, 
4 — Poesy,  5 — Religion.     .     .     . 

Poesi/  is  divided  into  Reliquism,  Sublimity,  Sportiveness,  Beauty,  and 
Dramatism.  Religion  is  divided  into  Justice  or  Conscienciousness,  Paith  or 
Trust,  Hope  or  Aspiration,  Reverence  or  Yeneration,  and  Benevolence  or  Love. 

The  Northern  Tribune,  Vol.  I.  No.  9.  K2 
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*  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  five  Realms  of  Nature  are  built,  not  as  upon  independent 
sites  but  as  being  one  upon  another.  Thus  all  Florals  are  also  Chemics  and  Basals ; — 
in  other  words,  all  vegetable  bodies  contain  Chcmic  and  Basal  matter,  as  well  as  the 
material  whiuli  we  call  peculiarly  Floral,  and  by  which  they  are  elevated  into  the  Floral 
Realm.  Again,  there  is  no  Faunal  that  is  not  as  well  Floral,  and  Chernic,  and  Basal ; 
and  every  bring  performing  Viral  or  Human  functions  must  also  perform  Faunal  and 
Floral  functions,  and  its  body  must  contain  Chemic  matter,  with  Basal  matter  as  a 
nucleus.  To  this  law,  with  all  its  rigid  consequences,  we  admit  of  no  exception.  Accord- 
ing to  our  theology  as  thus  far  indicated,  it  appears  that  Basal  bodies  exist ;  that  Chemics 
exist  and  are  compound  ;  that  Florals  exist,  are  compound,  and  have  life  ;  that  Faunals 
exist,  are  compound,  and  have  life,  and  sentience  ;  and  that  Virals  have, — but  we  shall 
see  what  they  have,  presently.' 

Here  too  is  a  table  of  the  Faculties  '  which  I  find  in  the  Quinquenergian 
books  of  psychology.' 

A:— OF  SENSATION. 

Subjective : — Topical  Sensations,  as  of  Hunger,  Thirst,  and  Nausea,  Local  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  Heat  and  Cold,  &c. 

Objective: — Touch  [Resistance],  Taste  [Savor],  Smell  [Odor],  Sight  [Light],  Hear- 
ing [Sound], 

B  :— OF  WILL. 

'Involuntary'  Motions,  muscular  and  ciliary;  '  Voluntary'  Muscular  Motions  ;  Per- 
sistiveness  ['Concentrativeness']  ;  Symbolism  ['Language'];  Spontaneity  ['Firmness']. 

C :— OF  INTELLECTION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Reminiscence,  or  Identity  and  Otherness  ;  Time,  or  Antecedence  and  Subsequence ; 
Extension,  or  Being  and  Non-Being  ;  Form,  or  Inclusion  and  Exclusion  ;  Number,  or 
Singular  and  Plural ;  Resemblance,  or  Likeness  and  Unlikeness  ;  Causality,  or  Cause  and 
Effect ;  Proportion,  or  Plus  and  Minus  ;  Arrangement,  or  Order  and  Disorder  :  Construc- 
tion, or  "Whole  and  Part. 

D  :_OF  EXPRESSION,  AND  OF  POESY. 

Involuntary  Gesture,  Natural  Voluntary  Gesture,  Natural  Odour,  Natural  Aspect, 
Natural  Voice. 

Reliquism,  Sublimity,  Sportiveness,  Beauty,  Dramatism. 

E  :— OF  PASSION,  AND  OF  RELIGION. 

Acquisitiveness,  Dcstructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Self-esteem,  Amativeness. 
Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  Cautiousness,  Approbativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness. 
Conscienciousness,  or  Justice  ;  Faith,  or  Trust ;   Hope,  or  Progressive  Aspiration ; 
Reverence,  or  Veneration  ;  Benevolence,  or  Disinterested  Love. 

And  now  for  a  specimen  of  Mr  Sutton's  Quinquenergian  poetry,  not  unlike 
old  Quarles  Emblems — vigourous,  but  unmusical  and  crude,  from  a  chapter  on 
'  Pantheism  and  Necessity.5 

REAL    BEING. 

There  is  no  real  Being,  but  in  Him 
"Who  is,  of  all,  Essence  profound,  and  core. 
Our  deepest  lives  the  surface  do  but  skim 
Save  when  the  Lord,  who  is  for  evermore, 
We  livingly,  abidingly,  adore. 

All  visible  things  in  His  Divine  Abyss 

Are  but  as  straws  upon  the  general  sea. 

Mighty  is  Nature  ;  wronderful  she  is  : — 

But  what  are  motes  to  the  air  in  which  they  be  ? 

And  what  is  Nature, — God  ! — compared  with  thee  ? 
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Our  weak  souls  fail ; — yea,  totter ; — they  siuk  down, 
They  swoon  away,  when  we  attempt  the  thought 
Of  what  THOU  art !     We  only  must  confess 
Of  thy  magnificent  majesty  the  stress, — 
The  utter  depths  of  our  own  nothingness  ! 

Let  our  readers  for  themselves  seek  further  in  the  Quinquenergian  Scrip- 
tures, gleaning  what  good  they  can.  Their  own  fault  will  it  be  if  they  come 
home  without  a  load. 


Human  Electricity.    By  J.  0.  N.  Rutter,  P.R.A.S.    Price  6s. — London:  John 
W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Laying  aside  the  technicalities  of  scientific  phraseology,  the  author  of  this 
work  attempts  in  plain  and  popular  terms  to  show  that  animal  electricity  in 
general,  and  human  electricity  in  particular,  are  established  facts,  as  easily 
proved  as  that  air,  and  food,  and  water,  are  necessary  to  the  sustentation  of 
animal  life.  Mr  Emitter's  views  seem  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  exceedingly 
interesting  experiments  detailed  in  this  volume.  We  have  read  his  book  with 
much  pleasure,  and  can  very  warmly  recommend  it  to  all  who  seek  after  en- 
lightenment in  connection  with  this  important  branch  of  human  knowledge. 


Voices  for  Progress.     By  Thomas  Porster  Ker.     Price  2s. — London  :  Houlston 
and  Stoneman,  Paternoster  How. 

To  advance  the  good  work  of  human  progress  is  the  one  laudable  idea  of 
Mr  Ker  in  his  several  compositions.  We  have  no  patience  with  the  host  of 
modern  poetasters  who  are  perpetually  c  rushing  into  print5  with  their  '  Sonnets 
to  a  Lover,'  and  other  such  like  trash ;  but  in  these  verses  there  is  some  pur- 
pose. The  author  is  bent  on  doing  something  more  than  merely  stringing 
jingling  sentences  together.  Some  of  the  lyrics  are  full  of  rich  feeling,  well 
expressed,  and  about  the  whole  there  is  some  ring  of  the  right  metal. 


Christianity  versus  Secularism. — London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

A  report  of  the  three  nights'  discussion  in  Newcastle  between  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Rutherford  and  Mr  G.  J.  Holyoake.  This  report  fills  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pages  small  type  of  a  closely  printed  pocket  volume.  We  have  read 
the  wordy  warfare,  but  can  not  say  we  have  profited  by  the  c  eloquent  speeches' 
of  either  of  the  disputants.  Our  verdict  may  be  expressed  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence from  Shakespere — c  Words  !  Horatio  !' 


The  Temperance  Offering,  fyc. — London :  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand. 
The  Scottish  Review. — London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  first  of  these  publications  contains  a  charmingly-written  story  by  Mrs 
S.  C.  Hall,  entitled  The  Backslider,  and  several  other  readable  pieces  in  prose 
and  poetry,  furnished  gratuitously  by  eminent  temperance  writers,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  London  Temperance  League.  The  Scottish  Review 
is  a  quarterly  shilling  magazine,  published  in  connection  with  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League.  Valuable  articles  on  the  c  Cholera,'  ( Prison  Discipline/ 
&c,  together  with  admirably-written  criticisms  on  f  Shakespere's  Sots,'  '  The 
Pine  Arts  in  Scotland,'  and  i  The  Russian  Drama,'  make  up  an  excellent  num- 
ber of  this  magazine,  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  steadily  acquiring  a  well- 
deserved  popularity. 
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THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  NEWCASTLE: 

No.  III. — Ragged  Schools. 


"What  to  do  with  the  street  children,  those  little  ragged  rascals,  who  are  ever  getting 
into  our  pockets,  our  pantries,  or  some  such  sort  of  mischief,  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
knotty  problems  that  has  puzzled  society  since  the  time  of  Daniel  De  Foe.     De  Foe,  in 
his  Captain  Jack,  informs  us  that  in  his  age  they  were  victims  to  the  schemes  and  specu- 
lations of  the  British  merchants,   who  kidnapped  them  off  to  '  Old  Virginity,'  to  cul- 
tivate the  tobacco  plant.     In  the  time  of  the  Georges,  they  formed  an  useful  contingent 
as  food  for  powder  in  the  red-hot  wars  which  raged  in  that  c  glorious  era'  of  English 
history,     But  in  this  age  of  great  cities  and  densely-crowded  populations,  having  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  comfortable  method  to  rid  ourselves  of  these  poor  boys,   our 
young  Arabs  have  become  a  decided  nuisance  to  the  genteel  in  society.     We  have  had 
various  schemes  put  into  operation  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  repress  juvenile 
crime  :    the  whip,  the  tread-mill,  the  solitary  cell,  the  strait  jacket,  the  cold  water 
cure,  starvation,  &c. :  but  they  were  all  brought  to  a  head,  and  unfortunately  burst  in 
one  infernal  machine,  to  the  sad  injury  of  their  projectors,  at  the  Birmingham  gaol  in- 
quiry something  more  than  a  year  ago.     The  spread  and  audacity  of  juvenile  crime  in 
large  towns  is  the  source  of  the  liveliest  anxiety  to  at  least  two  classes  of  persons :  the 
large  body  of  citizens  who  are  always  in  terror  lest  the  world  will  not  last  their  time, 
and  who  every  day  in  their  lives  expect  the  social  fabric  will  go  top-a-turvy  and  explode 
as  a  rocket ;  and  the  thoughtful  few  of  all  classes  and  sects  who,  in  the  spirit  of  an  en- 
lightened Christian  philanthropy,  diligently  inquire,  and  true  presentment  make,  of  all 
circumstances  leading  to  results  so  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  with  a  view  to  their 
amelioration.     The  causes  of  juvenile  crime  and  destitution  can  not  be  settled  by  a  brief 
paper  in  a  magazine  ;  they  are  like  a  troubled  sea,  tossing  to  and  fro,  and  ever  threaten- 
ing mischief,  sinking  deeper  into  the  foundations  of  society  than  most  men  are  aware  of. 
Our  task  at  present,  however,  is  not  to  exhaust  much  space  in  enlarging  upon  social 
theories,  but  rather  to  devote  the  time  we  can  afford  to  the  review  of  those  efforts  which 
have  been  made  within  the  past  few  years  to  bring  our  destitute  and  criminal  population 
within  those  civilizing  influences  which  give  security  to  the  State  and  make  life  tolerable. 
Efforts  for  the  education  of  juvenile  criminals  have  all  originated  in  individual  in- 
fluence.    Some  single  person,  and  he  or  she  mostly  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  have 
first  trod  the  wine-press  alone.     The  noblest  in. physical  proportion  and  moral  beauty  is 
Elizabeth  Fry,  of  the  great  Quaker  house  of  the  Gurneys  of  Norwich  ;  but  her  name  is 
historical,  and  her  labours  as  a  prison  reformer  are  familiar  to  every  one.     We  will, 
therefore,  describe  another  and  a  very  different  person — Sarah  Martin,  belonging  to 
Great  Yarmouth.     Miss  Martin  (a  little,  nervous,  and  highly-sensitive  woman)  earned 
her  daily  bread  by  going  out  to  families  to  sew.    In  passing  the  gaol  of  the  town  wherein 
she  dwelt,  her  heart  yearned  toward  the  poor  prisoners  confined  within  its  dreary  walls, 
There  was  no  chaplain  to  watch  over  their  morals,  and  the  prisoners  were  all  herded  to- 
gether without  regard  to  age  or  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which  they  were  charged. 
She  overcame  the  diffidence  of  her  sex  and  sought  permission  to  visit  them,  which  was 
granted  her.     At  first  her  visits  were  received  by  the  prisoners  with  insults  and  jeers, 
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but  gradually  her  deep  earnestness  won  their  respectful  attention,  and  soon  this  weak 
and  timid  woman  had  so  engaged  their  minds  that,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  the  whole  of 
the  inmates  of  the  gaol,  the  blackguardism  and  ruffianism  of  that  part  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  might  be  seen  seated  around  her  while  she  taught  them  of  the  great  spiritual 
truths  with  which  her  warm  heart  overflowed.  She  laboured  in  this  good  work  till 
death  overtook  her,  her  reward  a  good  conscience  and  the  honest  sense  of  duty.  She 
lived  poor  and  died  poor,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  the  gaol  inspectors  in  stating 
that  her  life  was  affluent  in  good  works,  and  Mr  Hill,  in  his  prison  reports,  gives  us 
deeply-interesting  particulars  of  the  results  of  her  single-handed  and  unaided  exertions  to 
improve  the  moral  condition  of  those  under  confinement.  We  would  next  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  with  regard  to  Mr  Wright,  '  the  Prisoner's  Friend,'  as  he  is  called  in  Man- 
chester. Mr  Wright  was  employed  in  a  warehouse  in  that  city,  and  was  emphatically  a 
poor  man,  but,  like  Sarah  Martin,  he  had  a  large  heart,  and  devoted  some  of  the  best 
years  of  the  prime  of  his  manhood  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  criminal  population 
confined  in  the  gaol  of  that  city.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  prison,  when  he 
carefully  inquired  into  the  condition  and  past  lives  of  those  uuder  confinement.  He  was 
ready  to  advise  with  them  and  to  persuade  them  to  begin  a  new  and  better  course  of  life, 
and,  if  he  saw  an  improvement  in  their  character,  when  the  term  of  their  imprisonment 
expired  he  would  put  them  in  the  way  of  making  a  fair  start  and  earning  an  honest  live- 
lihood. The  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  to  their  honour,  about  two  years  ago,  subscribed 
a  handsome  sum  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  Mr  Wright,  and  in  the  evening  of 
his  life  this  fine  old  man  is  placed  beyond  want  and  care.  He  is  still  engaged  in  his 
labour  of  love.  We  might  further  notice  Mr  Taylor,  the  journeyman  cabinet-maker  of 
Birmingham,  the  founder  of  Reformatory  Schools  and  friend  of  Joseph  Sturge,  the  bold 
yet  gentle-spirited  Quaker.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  Mrs  Dix,  of  America,  a 
lady  of  noble  character,  who  is  consecrating  her  fine  intellect  to  incessant  toil  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  neglected,  and  criminal  in  her  country.  By  her  own  exertions  alone 
she  has  been  the  means  of  establishing  fifteen  asylums  for  the  reception  of  the  insane  in 
the  various  States  of  the  American  Union.  Another  eminent  philanthropist  is  Dr  Tucker- 
man,  of  Boston,  the  minister  of  the  poor,  and  the  friend  of  Channing,  and  amongst  the 
first  on  the  great  continent  of  America  to  call  upon  the  Church  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  class  under  notice  in  this  paper. 

But  as  our  object  specially  is  to  treat  of  Ragged  Schools,  we  must  pass  on  and  let 
the  reader  know  who  was  the  founder  of  these  institutions.  John  Pounds  was  a  cobbler 
of  Plymouth,  a  quiet  good-natured  man,  with  what  phrenologists  call  a  large  organ  of 
philoprogenitiveness  in  his  head.  John  saw  a  lot  of  ragged,  dirty  children  running 
about  in  the  streets  like  -did  colts,  and  he  loved  them  and  felt  anxious  for  their  welfare. 
Schools  there  were  none  that  would  receive  them,  and  no  man  cared  for  them.  It  there- 
fore entered  into  his  honest  heart  to  try  what  he  could  do  ;  and  by  persuasion  and  that 
gentle  and  quiet  attractiveness  which  induces  children,  however  wild  and  unruly,  to  cling 
to  those  that  have  a  liking  for  them,  he  got  them  to  sit  round  his  stall,  and  in  his  own 
way  set  up  as  schoolmaster,  and  taught  them  such  learning  as  he  was  possessed  of, 
'  without  money  and  without  price.'  His  labours  were  not  overlooked,  and  Ragged 
Schools  were  originated  some  time  afterward.  The  principle  laid  down  by  John  Pounds 
was  that,  in  attempting  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  outcast  children  of  the 
streets,  you  must  minister  to  their  stomachs  as  well  as  to  their  brains,  to  their  bodies  as 
well  as  their  souls.  And  these  are  the  views  that  have  been  practically  adopted  in 
Ragged  Schools,  which  have  now  been  in  existence  between  seven  and  eight  years. 

The  Ragged  School  in  Newcastle  was  commenced  some  short  while  after  these  institu- 
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lions  were  first  established  in  Glasshouse  Yard  and  Flag  Lane,  London  ;  and  both  esta- 
blishments furnish  the  ehildren  attending  them  with  a  moderate  amount  of  wholesome 
food  as  well  as  education,  with  clothing  when  necessary,  and  train  them  to  industrial 
occupations — joiuering,  tailoring,  and  other  handicrafts — under  competent  teachers. 
The  early  experience  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  was  often  of  the  wildest  and  most  dis- 
heartening character.  The  street  boy  is  the  most  excitable  and  unmanageable  creature 
that  can  be  conceived  to  exist  in  the  universe.  From  early  infancy  permitted  to  wander 
about  at  his  own  will,  his  early  days  in  a  Ragged  School  are  intolerable  to  him.  lie  sits, 
or  rather  jumps  about,  as  if  he  had  quicksilver  under  him,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky 
or  the  cry  of  a  companion  in  the  street  sets  him  wild,  and  it  is  only  by  the  variety  of 
employment  offered  to  him  that  he  is  got  into  harness.  When  the  children  were  first 
taken  off  the  streets  and  brought  into  school,  the  trials  and  difficulties  the  teachers  had 
to  encounter  were  beyond  description.  At  times  the  boys  would  rise  in  a  mass,  capsize 
everything  in  the  school  room,  and  then  make  a  rush  to  the  door,  and,  if  the  teacher 
could  not  get  there  before  them,  they  were  all  gone,  '  over  the  streets  and  far  away.'  At 
another  time  they  would  commence  to  play  tricks  upon  some  boy  of  weak  intellect  in 
the  school,  and  his  yells  would  put  a  stop  to  all  proceedings.  Again,  during  the  period 
of  devotion,  after  the  teacher  had  got  them  into  decent  order  to  sing  a  hymn,  and  they 
were  through  the  first  line,  some  young  rascal  would  commence  with  '  Oh,  Susannah ! 
don't  you  cry  for  me,'  and  the  rest  would  follow  after  him  in  full  chorus,  producing  a 
scene  of  confusion :  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic  mingling  in  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
teacher.  These  were  trials  of  ordinarv  occurrence  at  the  commencement  of  these  insti- 
tutions,  full  of  care,  and  toil,  and  anxiety,  but  rewarded  at  last  with  ample  success  and 
satisfaction — for  the  intellects  of  the  boys  were  not  barren  soil,  but  good  land  overrun 
with  weeds,  which  only  needed  the  plough  and  the  harrow  ;  and  the  teachers  can  now 
look  back  upon  their  early  experience  as  sailors  think  of  the  stormy  Cape  Horn  when 
they  have  sailed  into  the  gentle  wraters  and  soft  winds  of  the  Pacific. 

We  have  said  that  the  Ragged  School  in  Newcastle  has  been  in  existence  about  seven 
years,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  it  is  wonderfully  prosperous.  It  consists  of  boys' 
and  girls'  schools,  and  the  present  building  in  which  they  are  taught  is  in  Gibson  Street. 
It  is  only  temporarily  occupied,  as,  by  the  exertions  of  the  ladies  of  Newcastle  and  its 
neighbourhood,  wrho  held  a  bazaar  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  committee  is  enabled  to 
commence  the  erection  of  a  substantial  building  in  the  New  Road,  with  ample  accom- 
modation for  all  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  with  provisions  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  scholars  and  teachers.  Though  the  cost  will  exceed  £2,000,  the  treasurer 
had  in  hand  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  entire  structure  and  fittings  before  a  labourer 
cut  the  first  sod  for  the  foundation.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  are  much  indebted  to 
the  congregation  of  the  Rev  Richard  Clayton,  and  to  the  Messrs  Richardson  and  other 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  the  exceedingly  gratifying  position  of  the  Ragged 
Schools  amongst  the  institutions  of  Newcastle.  We  can  not  too  highly  appreciate  the 
service  they  have  done  to  humanity,  or  the  benefits  that  will  result  from  having  such  an 
institution  among  us. 

Another  institution  we  would  say  a  word  or  two  about  before  we  close  :  the  institu- 
tion for  the  reclamation  of  juvenile  offenders.  It  has  been  in  existence  about  twelve 
months,  and  is  in  able  hands.  Captain  O'Brien,  the  secretary  of  the  York  and  Berwick 
Railway,  is  one  of  its  most  active  promoters,  and  other  public-spirited  gentlemen  are 
bestirring  themselves  in  its  behalf.  It  seeks  to  furnish  a  house  for  those  poor  children 
who  have  been  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  and  who,  if  not  looked  after  immediately  on 
coming  out  of  prison,  enter  into  a  course  of  life  which  ends  in  utter  ruin. 
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We  recommend  these  institutions  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  hoping  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  influence,  they  will  assist  in  promoting  their  success.  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  instances  of  Sarah  Martin  and  Mr  Wright,  a  hearty  willing  spirit  can 
do  much  in  the  cause  of  God  and  Humanity  without  any  great  talent  to  blaze  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  In  fact  the  world's  best  friends  are  least  understood,  and  they  begin 
and  finish  the  work  given  to  them  without  making  much  noise,  unconscious  of  the  power 
they  wield  to  such  valuable  purpose. 


THE   MONTH. 

(From  the  20lh  of  July  to  the  20th  of  August.) 


THE    WAR. 

Grand  exploits  this  month !  We  are  taking  the  Aland  Isles  and  talking 
abont  taking  Sebastopol.  Eor  the  first,  these  Aland  Isles,  at  the  month  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between  Stockholm  and  Abo,  lie  so  near  to  Petersburg  that 
we  do  about  as  much  in  taking  them  as  the  Tzar  would  do  if  he  was  to 
threaten  London  by  taking  Jersey.     But  let  the  conquest  be  duly  chronicled. 

e  Boulogne,  August  15. — An  English  courier,  coming  from  Stockholm,  has  this  night 
brought  word  to  Calais  that  2,000  French  troops  had  landed  near  the  wrorks  of  Bomar- 
sund, and  had  carried  a  redoubt  of  eight  guns  by  assault  without  losing  a  single  man. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  essentially  defective,  and  we  did  not  give  them  time  to  rectify  it. 

'  Griselhame,  through  submarine  telegraph,  under  date  August  14. — On  the  westward 
of  Bomarsund,  10,000  French  troops  and  2,000  English  marines  were  entrenched. 

i  Bomarsund,  August  15. — The  strongest  fort  has  been  taken  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish after  several  hours'  severe  fighting.' 

Toward  the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  a  Vienna  correspondent  says  that  90,000 
allied  troops  have  actually  sailed  from  Varna. 

But  if  we  are  slow,  are  not  the  Russians  equally  so  ?  They  are  still  evacuat- 
ing Wallachia  and  beginning  to  retreat  in  Moldavia.  And  the  Turks  have  got  to 
Bucharest.  And  Omar  Pasha,  of  whom  Mr  Urquhart  is  very  doubtful  (lest  he 
should  be  a  second  Gorgey),  follows  slowly,  perhaps  waiting  for  the  Austrians. 
And  the  Austrians  now  will  not  occupy  the  Principalities.  And  the  Russians 
will  not  quit  till  the  Turks  get  out  also.  Now  we  may  winter  quietly,  throw  as 
much  blame  as  we  can  on  our  admirals  (already  Rumour  talks  of  recalling 
Napier  for  not  taking  e  impregnable'  Cronstadt  contrary  to  his  masters'  orders), 
find  out  that  the  army  is  crippled  by  its  commissariat,  that  we  have  paid  war- 
taxes  to  no  purpose  ;  and  then  next  spring  we  shall  be  as  ready  as  Aberdeen 
for  any  shameful  peace.  That  is  evidently  the  game  of  our  f  statesmen.' 
Might  it  not  be  well  somewhat  to  anticipate  it  ?  Somewhat  more  effectively 
than  by  merely  applauding  another  speech  or  two  from  Kossuth,  who  is  again 
appealing  to  the  practical  British  public  ?  Shall  we  even  get  the  Crimea  and 
Sebastopol,  which  the  Times  promises  us,  as  the  price  of  peace  ? 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Spanish  Revolution  seems  at  an  end :  Espartero,  as  we  feared,  the 
master  of  the  position.  The  old  popular  farce  has  been  repeated  :  the  people's 
courage  winning  victory  and  the  people's  folly  throwing  it  away.  For  Espar- 
tero's  business  is  the  propping  up  of  the  Spanish  rovalty.  And  again  occurs 
the  old  mistake  of  concentrating  wrath  on  persons  instead  of  on  institutions. 
The  armed  Spaniards  should  have  abolished  royalty,  and  could  then  have 
afforded  even  to  let  the  rapacious  Christina  escape.  Bating  her  inordinate 
thievishness,  we  do  not  see  why  she  has  been  so  much  assailed.  She  is  not  worse 
than  most  of  your  Bourbons ;  not  so  bad  as  many.  During  the  struggle  the 
people  behaved  well.  The  well-served  barricades  (barricades  are  a  novelty  to 
Spain),  the  stern  war-cry  of  'morality,'  the  prompt  shooting  of  any  thief 
caught  in  the  act,  the  perfect  order,  the  calm  but  distinct  refusal  to  let  the 
Queen  Mother  be  smuggled  out  of  Madrid  before  her  trial :  all  these  things 
speak  well  for  Spain,  tell  of  a  popular  worth  that  deserves  something  more 
than  three  days5  rejoicing  for  the  treason  of  the  Duke  of  Victory,  a  solemn 
mass,  a  public  dance  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  refreshment  at  the  Town 
Hall,  a  fight  of  young  bulls,  and  unlimited  rockets.  Spain  then  must  do  the 
revolutionary  work  again.  One  hopeful  symptom  we  may  note,  beyond  the 
resort  to  the  barricades  :  one  of  the  Madrid  Juntas  in  a  public  proclamation 
dares  speak  thus  in  'most  catholic'  Spain: — 

c  Morality  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  nations  ;  fanaticism  is  another  and  a  different 
thing.  All  adore  the  Creator,  though  with  different  forms.  Let  us  he  true  brothers,  as 
God  himself  commands  us,  tolerant.' 

Note  also  that  the  English  and  French  Governments  interfered  to  prevent  any 
damage  to  the  effete  royalty  of  Spain.  The  Cortes  is  to  be  summoned  accord- 
ing to  the  liberal  constitution  of  1837. 

The  King  of  Saxony  is  dead,  killed  on  the  9th  of  August  by  a  kick  from  a 
horse.     His  biography  we  borrow  from  the  Times. 

*  Of  his  Majesty  Frederick  Augustus  IV  we  scarcely  know  of  any  event  in  his  life 
worthy  of  mention  to  the  ears  of  Englishmen,  except  that  he  translated  Dante  into  Ger- 
man, and  made  a  journey  to  England  some  years  back,  when  he  traveled  through  our 
country,  displaying  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  is  usually  found  among  sovereigns 
on  their  travels.  When  we  add  that  he  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  brother,  a 
man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  inherits  his  brother's  Russian  tendencies  as  well  as 
his  throne,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  say  upon  the  occasion.' 

Abbas  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  dead.  He  died  suddenly,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  uncle  Said  Pasha,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

Greece  is  still  put  down ;  Poland  and  Hungary  are  forbidden  to  move  ;  at 
the  least  heaving  of  Italian  life,  again  stirred  by  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the 
ever-active  Mazzini,  the  old  tyranny  of  repression  puts  out  its  strength.  Pil- 
lage of  private  houses,  arrests  by  the  hundred,  executions  under  martial  law : 
these  are  the  c  order  of  the  day'  in  Parma.  Well  may  Mazzini  preach  again  of 
the  Duty  of  Acting.  Let  us  hope  there  are  men  in  Italy,  though  England  has 
none :  men  who  will  speedily  follow  Colonel  Pianciani,  who  writes  a  brave 
letter  of  adhesion  to  the  active  policy  of  the  Roman  Triumvir. 
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HOME  NEWS. 
Parliament  is  prorogued.  Let  us  quote  again  from  the  Times  the  character 
of  our  Parliament :  a  Parliament  not  allowed  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  permitted  to  notice  little  boys  pitching 
pebbles  into  the  great  mortar  in  St  James'  Park  and  bigger  boys  misappro- 
priating public  chesnuts  at  Bushy.     Says  the  Times  of  August  2d — 

e  The  House  of  Commons  does  not  at  this  moment  occupy  so  distinguished  a  position 
in  the  public  eye  as  to  be  able  to  afford  wantonly  to  sport  with  its  own  reputation.' 

Sixteen  days  a  second  court-martial  has  been  sitting  on  Lieutenant  Perry — 
to  find  him  guilty  of  having  on  his  previous  trial,  in  absolute  self-defence,  ex- 
posed the  gross  delinquencies  of  his  regiment.  The  Horse  Guards  seem 
determined  to  crush  him,  and  nearly  all  the  military  witnesses  conveniently 
forget  whatever  could  serve  the  intended  victim.  Some,  perhaps  supposed  to 
be  less  accommodating  to  the  authorities  who  prosecute,  or  persecute,  Perry, 
have  been  hurried  off  to  Turkey  out  of  his  reach.  A  more  foul  endeavour  to 
crush  a  man  whose  only  offence  is  his  refusal  to  be  brutified,  has  not  often 
come  under  public  notice. 

The  cholera  is  among  us  again ;  nay,  abroad  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe. 
In  London,  in  one  week,  644  deaths  have  occurred. 

The  law  seems  almost  a  worse  pest  than  the  cholera.  Think  what  social 
order  is,  what  the  perfectness  of  christian  charity,  when  during  one  year  (last 
year)  72,5T4  actions!,  were  brought  in  the  superior  Civil  Courts,  and  in  the 
County  Courts  484,946. 

Eor  criminal  law :  is  not  Justice  well  bandaged  ?  Mr  Garden,  a  magis- 
trate and  man  of  education  and  property,  will  have  two  years'  imprisonment 
with  '  hard'  labour,  for  a  most  foul  attempt  at  rape,  unless  his  physician  (the 
same  gentleman  who  supplied  him  with  chloroform)  finds  it  too  injurious  to  his 
health.  A  poor  beggar  girl  has  the  same  punishment  for  stealing  a  child's 
clothes — a  foul  and  detestable  crime,  said  the  learned  judge. 

At  the  Western  Assizes  in  the  Crown  Court  c  there  has  been  nothing  of  im- 
portance except  the  fact  of  a  labourer,  aged  thirty-seven,  having  been  convicted 
of  stealing  iive  eggs,  of  the  value  of  2Jd.  Mr  Justice  Wightman  said  this  man 
had  already  been  confined  in  gaol  nine  weeks  upon  this  charge.  It  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  some  more  summary  mode  of  punishment 
for  such  a  small  offence,  The  sentence  was  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  five 
days,  which  would  entitle  him  to  be  immediately  discharged. 

c  Three  women  were  convicted  of  stealing  a  few  potatoes  from  a  field  while 
gleaning,  and  were  ordered  to  be  immediately  discharged.  The  miserable  ap- 
pearance of  these  poor  creatures  was  shocking/ 

And  Mr  Jeremiah  Smith,  the  worshipful  Mayor  of  Rye,  convicted  of  perjury, 
gets  off  with  six  months'  imprisonment,  released  because  of  fa  tendency  to 
apoplexy,'  certified  by  another  physician ;  and  is  entertained  at  a  public  dinner 
and  congratulated  on  his  discharge. 

What  will  our  readers  learn  from  these  glimpses  of  English  life  ? 
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As  boys  at  school  say,  we  last  month  'skipped'  this  department  of  our  journal,  finding 
that  the  war,  like  the  rod  of  the  ancient  Jewish  prophet,  devoured  all  else  of  interest. 
As  a  writer  in  one  of  our  popular  periodicals  describes,  our  people  (never  very  brilliant 
in  that  department  of  study)  are  becoming  wonderful  geographers  ;  and,  as  the  field  of 
conflict  oiTers  space  and  verge  enough  to  an  active  and  excursive  mind,  on  'Change,  in 
the  market,  the  workshop,  or  by  the  fireside,  we  now  listen  to  nothing  but  Silistria, 
Bucharest,  the  Sulina  mouth,  Cronstadt,  Yarna,  Sebastopol,  the  Crimea,  the  Circassians, 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  Don  Cossacks,  Zouaves,  Charley  in  the  Baltic,  the  mad  Tzar,  the 
drunken  pig  at  Berlin,  the  treacherous  House  of  Habsburg,  battle  and  bloodshed ;  the 
lies  of  the  Times  and  the  electric  telegraph  keeping  the  gossips  in  an  intermittent  fever. 
Since  there  is  always  some  sort  of  compensation  presented  for  the  greatest  evils,  let  us 
be  thankful  that,  while  the  minds  of  our  people  are  turned  toward  the  contemplation  of 
the  great  panorama  of  events  in  the  East,  the  'good  men  and  true'  who  have  long  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  will  have  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  true  lesson  of 
the  time — England's  interest  is  the  annihilation  of  the  military  despotisms  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  revival  of  down-trodden  nationalities.  Poland  again  a  nation,  Hungary 
free,  Italy  a  Republic,  are  the  only  guarantees  of  peace  and  order. 

One  trouble,  and  no  light  one,  caused  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  Europe,  has  been 
the  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  paper  in  this  country,  which,  if  there  be  a  further  ad- 
vance, and  there  is  reason  to  fear  there  will,  bids  fair  to  extinguish  many  of  the  cheap 
penny  papers.  Paper  has  risen  more  than  25  per  cent,  recently,  and  the  cheap  London 
literature, — whose  profits  in  the  best  times  depend  on  its  large  circulation,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  profit  upon  each  copy  yielding  in  ordinary  times  the  proprietors  a  handsome  in- 
come,— is  now,  it  is  said,  published  at  a  considerable  wreekly  loss.  The  cheap  threepenny 
papers  are  in  a  similar  predicament,  and  Lloyd  estimates  the  difference  to  him  upon  his 
paper  alone  to  be  £50  a  week !  While  upon  this  subject,  we  may  state  we  have  now 
had  nearly  twelve  months'  experience  of  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  advertisement  duty, 
and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  prophecies  of  those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  see 
visions,  and  who,  as  the  result  of  this  measure,  imagined  looming  in  the  future  news- 
papers as  advertizing  sheets  and  nothing  more,  are  all  wrong.  There  has  not  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  advertisements  generally.  Some  of  the  old  papers,  which 
had  plenty  before,  have  now  more  ;  but  newspapers  of  the  general  run  have  not  partici- 
pated so  largely  in  the  benefits  of  the  remission,  and  have  to  push  and  struggle  amongst 
the  trading  classes  for  the  crumbs  that  are  left  after  the  old  papers  are  served.  The 
repeal  of  this  odious  tax,  however,  has  benefited  struggling  papers  in  another  direction  : 
there  are  now  no  monthly  payments  to  be  made  to  the  stamp  office,  and  what  the  pro- 
prietors have  in  cash  for  advertisements  is  their  own.  Many  of  the  papers  would  have 
been  strangled  by  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  but  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax  ; 
they  wTill  now  be  able,  we  hope,  to  fight  through  until  happier  days,  when  the  next  great 
oppression — the  newspaper  stamp — wrill  be  swept  away. 

One  day  an  American  belonging  to  a  town  c  up  west '  came  to  a  friend  in  great  excite- 
ment, and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  the  news.    '  What  news  ?'  asked  his  friend.    '  Why, 
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the Bank  has  broken  this  morning.    Oh  !  I  had  such  a  fright.    As  soon  as  I  heard 

tell  of  it,  I  ran  home  and  rummaged  my  drawer  and  desk,  hut  found  I  had  not  a  note 

belonging  to  the Bank  or  to  any  other  ! '     This  Americanism  has  been   forcibly 

brought  to  our  mind  by  the  information  that  the  directors  of  the  Union  Bank  intend 
making  another  and  a  final  call  upon  the  shareholders  of  the  old  company.  Who, 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  does  not  remember  the  miserable  morning  during  the 
monetary  panic  of  '47  when  word  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  'Union'  had 
stopped  payment,  and  disaster  and  embarrassment  seemed  to  imperil  the  trade  of  the 
district  ?  Men  appeared  afraid  to  look  each  other  in  the  face,  lest  they  should  disclose 
too  much  of  the  anxiety  hidden  within,  and  working  men  looked  to  their  wives  and  little 
ones  at  home  and  saw  no  prospect  but  the  closing  of  the  works,  which  to  them  boded 
gaunt  hunger  and  privation.  That  fearful  season  passed  over,  and,  though  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  the  bank-stoppages  here  did  not  prove  so  fearful  as  was  antici- 
pated, the  remote  effects  of  the  'smash  up'  of  the  Union  and  North  of  England  Banks 
are  being  felt  on  many  a  hearth  and  in  many  a  homestead  until  this  day.  The  horrible 
wickedness  of  sanctified  respectability,  which,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  in  hastening 
to  be  rich,  outraged  every  sentiment  possible  to  be  placed  under  the  term  of  honesty, — or 
the  desolation  and  misery  in  homes,  leaving  widows  and  orphans  to  mourn  in  the  land, 
— we  can  not  describe.  Some  people  don't  believe  in  broken  hearts.  We  do.  And 
there  are  but  few  of  us  who  have  not  seen  in  our  district  broken-hearted  bank  share- 
holders who  went  for  a  while  like  ghosts,  and  then  sank  into  a  premature  grave. 

The  Judges  of  Assizes,  Baron  Piatt  and  Mr  Justice  Crowder,  have  been  making  the 
usual  gaol  delivery  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  How  old  cus- 
toms are  dying  out  and  dissolving  before  the  age  of  steam  !  Time  was  when  these 
learned  civilians  were  received  with  great  feudal  pomp  and  circumstance  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Northumberland  and  Posse  Comitatus  before  they  crossed  Tyne  Bridge.  The 
reader  will  most  likely  remember  the  time,  not  long  ago,  when  he  saw  the  High  Sheriff 
going  down  Dean  Street  on  horseback,  with  his  pretty  pages  and  running  footmen,  his 
mounted  tenantry,  the  carriages  of  his  neighbours  and  friends,  and  his  own  splendid 
equipage  drawn  by  six  bays,  with  trumpets,  bailiffs,  and  all  the  other  garnishing  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  show ;  the  meetiug  with  the  Judges  at  Sheriff  Hill,  and  the  solemn 
procession  back  to  the  town.  As  we  say,  all  these  things  are  gone.  The  Judges  now,  like 
citizens,  come  in  first-class  to  Newcastle  ;  and  we  have  seen  Baron  Piatt,  who  made  so 
much  noise  a  few  Assizes  ago  because  the  High  Sheriff,  Sir  Horace  St  Paul,  took  him  to 
the  Moot  Hall  in  a  hackney  coach,  travelling  Newcastle-ward  in  the  first-class  compart- 
ment of  an  ordinary  train,  cheek  by  jowl  (we  beg  pardon,  vis-a-vis)  with  a  Manchester 
bagman  and  the  wife  of  a  country  squire.  How  could  the  pretty  pages  stand  that ! 
W^hy  the  whistle  of  the  steam  engine  that  drew  him  into  the  central  station  would 
frighten  them  away ;  and  when  Judges  can  not  afford  to  keep  themselves,  like  the 
Egyptian  Oracles,  solemnly  apart  from  other  mortals,  it  is  time  that  the  form  and  show 
of  a  departed  age  were  entirely  dispensed  with.  But  a  word  or  two  of  more  serious  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  the  Assizes.  Neither  in  Durham  or  Northumberland  was  the 
calendar  marked  by  any  crimes  of  a  very  heinous  character.  The  cases  were  numerous 
truly,  and  nine  out  of  ten  had  their  origin  in  drink — that  curse  of  English  society  c 
With  the  exception  of  a  case  of  child-murder  by  a  poor  girl  at  Berwick,  all  the  offences 
against  the  person  arose  from  that  cause.  The  educational  standard  was  very  low ; 
scarcely  one  of  the  prisoners  could  read  and  write  well,  and  the  females  appeared  to  be 
lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  the  men. 

Wc  see  that,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr  William  Newton,  our  Town  Council  have  adopted 
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some  preliminary  measures  with  a  view  to  give  the  working  elasses  of  the  town  the  ad- 
vanttge  of  a  Free  Library.  We  trust  this  important  movement  will  be  conducted  to  a 
successful  issue.  We  need  not  inform  the  readers  of  the  Tribune  that  the  Free  Library 
at  Manchester  has  been  most  successful,  and  is  now  proving  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
working  classes  of  that  great  industrial  community.  The  working  men  of  Newcastle  are 
much  indebted  to  Mr  Newton  for  his  timely  exertions  in  this  important  matter  ;  and  we 
trust  he  will  meet  with  that  amount  of  support  which  his  noble  project  so  well  deserves. 

Since  the  article  on  the  c  Struggles  of  Old  Father  Tyne'  was  in  type  fresh  disagree- 
ments have  broken  out  in  the  River.  Commission,  and  the  old  cry  of  '  Shields  and  New- 
castle' has  been  raised  with  increased  vehemence.  We  thought  that  these  disgraceful 
and  useless  personal  contentions  had  been  buried,  and  that  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Shield's  Piers  we  would  have  to  date  a  new  era  in  our  river  legislation.  But  we  have 
been  mistaken.  We  have  but  one  feeling  on  the  matter,  and  that  is  of  regret,  that  a 
body  of  *  gentlemen,'  whose  real  interests  are  the  same,  can  not  meet  and  discuss  a  topic 
of  such  great  importance  without  descending  to  personal  abuse  and  recrimination.  We 
hope  but  little  from  the  f  Royal  Commission'  that  is  about  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the 
river  management  of  the  majority.  The  said  Royal  Engineers  will,  doubtless,  produce  a 
ponderous  blue-book,  and  extract  from  the  river  funds  a  pretty  round  sum ;  but  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  anything  else  will  result  from  their  labours.  The  Shields'  party 
are  right  in  their  demand  to  have  all  the  river  funds  appropriated  to  river  purposes.  We 
go  with  them  to  the  full  in  their  claim  for  justice  on  this  head.  It  is  a  scandal  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Newcastle  that  they  are  to  have  their  rates  paid  out  of  the  dues  levied  on 
the  shipping  of  the  port,  ostensibly  for  river  purposes.  But  while  we  cheerfully  grant 
the  soundness  of  their  claim  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  narrow  and  selfish 
spirit  that  animates  their  proceedings  both  in  the  Commission  and  through  the  press. 
Should  the  river  board  ever  be  remodelled,  it  will  be  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  it  is 
at  present.  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  the  two  Shields  will  not  be  the  only  places  repre- 
sented at  it,  but  every  parish  on  Tyneside  will  have  a  voice  there. 

The  Rev  Clement  Moody  has  had  his  scheme  for  more  schools  again  before  the  pub- 
lic. This  time  it  has  been  championed  by  '  working  men.'  We  are  always  so  glad  to 
see  fresh  labourers  in  the  good  work  of  popular  education  that  we  are  not  over-particular 
as  to  what  party  in  Church  or  State  they  belong.  But  we  will  be  much  mistaken  if  the 
Reverend  the  Vicar  wins  the  sympathies  of  the  working  classes  to  any  scheme,  however 
plausible,  whose  entire  support  is  to  be  given  to  the  c  Church  of  England.' 

While  this  number  of  the  Tribune  goes  through  the  press,  a  requisition  is  in  the  course 
of  signature  requesting  the  Mayor  to  call  a  public  meeting  to  protest  against  the  Aus- 
trian Alliance,  and  to  memorialize  the  Queen  to  dismiss  the  present  Government  as 
incapable  of  conducting  the  war  to  a  successful  and  honourable  issue.  Beside  Mr  Craw- 
shay  and  the  usual  local  speakers  on  such  occasions,  the  meeting  will  be  addressed  by 
Charles  Attwood  (once  of  Whickham,  now  of  Tow  Law),  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Northern  Political  Union,  and  at  one  time  the  most  influential  public  man  on  Tyneside. 
We  can  assure  the  venerable  reformer  that  a  hearty  welcome  awaits  him  on  his  re- 
appearance in  public  life.  Few  men  ever  laboured  more  disinterestedly  than  he  did  for 
the  people's  cause,  and  we  hope  he  may  long  be  spared  to  guide  by  his  counsel  and  ani- 
mate by  his  presence  the  public  efforts  of  his  more  youthful  fellow -labourers. 

A  short  time  after  this  meeting,  Kossuth  will  visit  this  district  and  address  the  people 
of  Tyneside,  as  announced  in  a  former  number  of  the  Tiibune. 
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que  croaking  Cassandras  have  predicted  that  the  war  against  Russia  will 
ere  long  excite  national  disgust  in  lieu  of  popular  applause.  Mayhap 
these  ill-boding  seers  may  prove  to  be  prophets  ;  but,  if  so,  it  will  be  in 
consequence  of  treason  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  to  whom  the  guidance  of  the 
war  is  committed.  If  at  this  moment  popular  spirit  is  at  all  nagging,  it  is 
because  of  the  mysterious,  suspicious,  and  shuffling  conduct  of  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry.  How  pitiful  and  paltry  appear  the  peddling  politics  of  the  Coalition 
at  a  time  of  such  supreme  importance  as  the  present !  The  hour,  the  needs  of 
Europe,  the  hopes  of  enslaved  nations,  the  disposition  of  our  own  people,  all 
offer  to  the  British  statesman  the  noblest  of  missions.  To  make  Great  Britain 
the  moral  sovereign  of  Europe,  to  establish  her  supremacy  in  the  affections  of 
the  European  peoples,  it  is  only  necessary  to  act  justly  and  with  will  and 
vigour  on  the  side  of  Bight.  Oh  for  one  hour  of  Alfred  or  Coeur-de-Lion,  of 
Cromwell  or  of  Chatham,  to  burst  the  bands  that  hinder  this  nation's  energies, 
and  give  free  scope  and  fair  play  to  its  mighty  moral  and  material  power !  Ye 
governing  classes  who  assume  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  and  political  virtue  !  ye 
broad-acred  aristocrats  and  plethoric  men  of  ingots  !  is  there  not  among  you 
one  man — only  one — to  step  forth  and  summon  this  nation  to  its  duty  ?  How 
generous  and  ardent  would  be  the  response,  gathering  all  nations  to  the  resur- 
rection of  liberty,  and  pealing  the  death-knell  of  every  despotism  in  Europe. 

Yain  are  such  appeals  to  the  '  higher  classes.'  We  turn  to  the  people.  We 
cry  aloud  :  the  time  has  come  for  popular  action  ;  indeed  that  action  has  already 
been  over-long  delayed.  We  warn  our  countrymen  in  the  mass  that  posterity 
will  judge  with  severity  not  only  the  Ministry  of  this  shameful  time,  but  also 
the  people  who  permitted  that  Ministry  to  act  so  shamefully  in  their  name. 
Further  inaction  might  be  fatal — must  be  infamous.  We  will  not  say  f  Now 
or  never/  but  rather  now  and  for  ever,  be  the  good  work  done. 

We  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  public  a  most  important  statement  in  the 
declaration  of  war  : — • Her  Majesty  feels  called  upon  by  the  sympathies  of  her 
people  with  right  against  wrong  to  take  up  arms.'  In  this  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  is  unfolded  the  secret  of  the  applause  with  which  the 
declaration  of  war  was  hailed  on  the  part  of  the  public  : — c  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  with  right  against  wrong?  Because  of  these  sympathies  the  people 
will  cheerfully  bear  taxation  and  sacrifices,  and  agree  to  the  outpouring  of 
blood  and  treasure,  that  so  the  Bight  may  triumph  over  the  Wrong.  But  they 
will  be  grievously  disappointed  if  they  trust  one  hour  longer  to  the  present 
Government  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  consummation. 

That  in  this  war  right  is  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  none  will  deny.  It  must 
be  conceded,  too,  that  the  Turks  have  more  than  mere  abstract  right  on  their 
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side.  By  their  devoted  heroism  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy  the  fel- 
lowship of  all  who  hate  tyranny.  Excepting  the  insignificant  collisions  in  the 
Baltic,  all  the  fighting  np  to  this  time  has  been  performed  by  the  Turks.  They 
have  stood  the  brunt  of  the  struggle.  They  defended  Silistria.  They  have 
driven  the  Russians  back  to  and  behind  the  Pruth.  They  have  maintained 
their  own  by  their  own  good  swords,  unaided  by  Gaul  or  Briton.  Are  they 
to  be  betrayed  ?  The  occupation  of  the  Principalities  by  Austria,  who  designs 
to  hold  them  for  herself  and  Russia,  renders  of  non-effect  their  valour  and 
sacrifices.  Tt  would  be  impossible  to  comprehend  the  infatuation  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  agreeing  to  the  Austrian  occupation  but  from  the  fact 
of  that  Government's  unhappy  submission  to  the  baneful  influence  of  Western 
diplomacy.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  Western  Powers  are  in  full  con- 
nivance with  Austria  to  bring  the  war  to  a  disgraceful  issue,  and  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  in  all  that  concerns  Europe  generally. 

The  treacherous  inaction  of  our  forces,  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  support  of 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  r»nd  the  proposed  quin- 
tuple protectorate  over  Turkey,  brand  Ministers  with  the  damning  guilt  of 
'  credulity  and  connivance.'  To  demand  their  expulsion  from  office  has  become 
a  public  duty. 

Is  this  war  to  destroy  Russia  or  the  enemies  of  Russia — despotism  or  the 
enemies  of  despotism  ?  This  is  the  question  for  solution.  There  can  be  no 
compromise.  Russia — that  is,  the  Russian  empire  as  at  present  existing — ■ 
must  be  destroyed,  or  she  will  destroy  all  her  opponents  in  turn.  Russia  must 
be  completely  expelled  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Finland  must  be  torn 
from  her  grasp,  and  Poland  allowed  to  resume  her  ancient  sovereignty,  or 
nothing,  worse  than  nothing,  will  have  been  done.  Leave  the  power  of  Russia 
intact,  at  the  first  favourable  moment  she  will  take  ample  vengeance  for  pre- 
sent humiliations.  The  reunion  of  Einland  to  Sweden,  the  national  resurrec- 
tion of  Poland,  the  independence  of  Circassia,  the  complete  freedom  of  Turkey 
from  all  foreign  restraint,  and  the  utter  annihilation  of  Russian  rule  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  are  the  results  that  should  flow  from  a  war  undertaken 
because  of  England's  c  sympathies  with  right  against  wrong.'  And  this  great 
work  would  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  because  it  would  be  effected  not  so 
much  by  fleets  and  armies  as  by  peoples,  if  this  country  would  but  sound  the 
tocsin.  At  this  moment  the  Turks  regard  us  with  suspicion,  the  Circassians 
will  not  confide  in  us,  the  Swedes  fear  to  trust  us,  and  the  Poles  view  us 
almost  with  despair.  Yet  if  these  nations  rallied  to  our  standard,  our  arms 
would  be  omnipotent,  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great  would  be  completely  reversed, 
and,  though  a  Russia  would  exist,  the  overgrown  empire  of  the  Tzars  would 
disappear.  Why  are  we  likely  to  be  denied  these  glorious  results  ?  Because 
the  men  of  the  Coalition,  mouthers  of  liberalism,  are — every  man  of  them — in 
their  hearts  absolutists  or  accomplices  of  absolutism.  Therefore  they  will  save 
Russia  to  the  ruin  of  Turkey,  to  the  ruin  of  Europe,  Britain  included,  unless 
Britain  will  save  herself  and  Humanity  by  hurling  them  from  power. 

That  Aberdeen  is  the  avowed  c  friend'  and  tool  of  Nicholas  is  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged.    But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  direct  popular 
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indignation  against  him  alone.  Clarendon  and  Palmerston,  Russel  and  Moles- 
worth,  in  short  the  entire  Coalition,  must  be  held  equally  responsible  by  their 
complicity ;  they  are  all  alike  guilty.  The  country  witnessed  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  soldiers  welcomed  the  order  to  leave  their  native  land  for 
Turkey.  Little  did  the  poor  fellows  dream  of  the  sort  of  service  to  which  they 
were  destined  and  the  kind  of  slaughter  that  awaited  them.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  hardships  of  the  protracted  march  and  death  upon  the 
battle-field ;  but  they  did  not  foresee  that  their  service  in  Turkey  would  be 
limited  to  idle  parades  and  useless  reviews,  that  they  would  be  condemned  to 
a  shameful  inaction,  while  their  allies,  the  Turks,  whom  ostensibly  they  were 
appointed  to  assist,  were  struggling  through  blood  and  death  against  the  fear- 
ful odds  arrayed  against  them.  They  did  not  foresee  that  they  were  to  pass 
weeks  and  months  in  plague-stricken  quarters  and  pestilential  swamps.  They 
did  not  foresee  that,  while  carefully  kept  bach  from  helping  the  Turk  or  harm- 
ing the  Russians,  they  were  perish  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cholera. 
And  now  we  read  that  gloomy  depression  have  settled  down  upon  the  brave 
men  who  six  months  ago  were  so  enthusiastic.  They  ask :  why  is  this  ? — and 
they  can  find  but  one  answer  :  to  further  some  dark  design,  some  mysterious 
treacherous  policy  of  their  own  Government,  they  are  condemned  to  humilia- 
tion and  misery,  barren  suffering  and  inglorious  death.  But  the  Crimea  is  to 
be  occupied,  Sebastopol  to  be  taken !  When  ?  0  seer  of  ( the  good  time 
coming,'  '  own  correspondent'  of  c  best  possible  instructor' — evermore  bidding 
us  f  wait  a  little  longer'  ! — when  ? 

While  we  write  comes  word  from  Constantinople  that  a  council  of  war  was 
about  to  be  held  to  decide  whether  the  long-threatened  expedition  should  be 
carried  out,  modified,  or  abandoned.  How  long  will  the  nation  bear  with  this 
costly  farce  ?  If  ever  the  expedition  should  take  place,  the  slaughter  of  our 
soldiers  and  seamen  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  time — the  enormous  time — 
wasted,  wickedly  and  designedly  wasted,  by  the  order,  act,  and  deed  of  the 
Coalition.  We  turn  to  the  multitudes  who  in  London  and  elsewhere  so  lustily 
cheered  the  troops  previous  to  their  embarkation  for  the  East,  and  we  ask 
them  :  was  it  to  serve  the  Russian  policy  of  the  c  good  Aberdeen'  they  cheered 
their  countrymen  to  pestilential  death  ?  If  not,  it  might  be  as  well  for  the 
Londoners,  instead  of  marching  from  St  George's  Barracks  to  the  Waterloo 
Railway  Terminus,  to  march  into  Downing  Street.  At  least,  this  would  be 
well,  this  is  imperatively  required,  not  only  of  the  Londoners,  but  of  the  entire 
nation :  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  present  occupants  of  Downing  Street 
from  their  places.  The  men  of  Newcastle  have  set  the  example.  If  there  is 
patriotism  in  Britain,  the  entire  people  will  do  likewise. 

Tor  Freedom  or  Despotism  ?  Eor  which,  0  countrymen !  will  you  give 
your  blood  and  treasure  ?  At  the  Newcastle  meeting,  from  the  lips  of  a 
veteran  patriot,  Charles  Attwood,  went  forth  a  cry  for  Union  and  Popular 
Propaganda.  Let  work  rather  than  'cheers'  respond.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  popular  sympathies  are  good ;  action  is  needed  to  give  those  sym- 
pathies effect.     '  Will  must  ripen  into  deed  /' 
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How  dhnm'd  is  all  thy  glory,  and  how  dark  the  shadow  falls  ; 
And  wild  the  sorrow  waileth  through  thy  hamlets  and  thy  halls ; 
Thy  banner  burns  no  longer  on  the  mountain  and  the  lea, 
And  Oh !  the  dead  are  blessed  who  thy  suffering  may  not  see ! 
How  are  thy  brave  ones  scatter' d  on  many  an  alien  strand, 
Thy  darlings,  leal  and  true  to  thee,  thou  dear  old  Motherland  ! 

They've  bound  thee  in  the  grave-clothes,  and  we  watch  with  tears  and  sighs, 

Till  Freedom  comes  like  Christ,  and  thou  like  Lazarus  shalt  rise  ; 

And  thy  pale  face,  my  Country  !  shall  flush  with  ripening  bloom, 

As  Nature's  colour  kindles  when  the  breath  of  Spring  doth  come  : 

Oh  !  come,  thou  Spring  of  Promise  !  mighty  Hope  !  put  forth  thine  hand, 

And  build  the  Arch  of  Triumph  o'er  the  dear  old  Motherland. 

The  Birds  that  follow  Summer,  they  come,  and  they  depart 
For  the  country  of  my  love  and  the  homestead  of  my  heart : 
And  like  a  wounded  bird  my  spirit  trembles  in  the  wind, 
And  flutters  down  :  and  they  are  gone  :  and  I  am  left  behind. 
Oh  !  my  dovelets  in  the  nest !  oh  !  the  spoiler's  bloody  hand  ! 
And  I  so  far  away  from  the  dear  old  Motherland. 

Sometimes  when  life  is  darkest  a  glory  bursts  its  glooms, 
As  Lightning  through  the  startled  night  the  face  of  things  illumes  : 
A  sudden  splendour  smites  me,  and — ere  the  thunders  roll — 
Thy  visage  looketh  radiant  through  the  darkness  of  my  soul ; 
And  thou  art  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Freedom,  great  and  grand, 
Thy  children  smiling  in  thy  face,  thou  dear  old  Motherland  ! 

Oh  !  thon  among  the  nations  for  thy  might  shalt  yet  be  themed, 

Thy  fatal  curse  of  Beauty  by  Love's  blessing  all  redeem'd  ! 

The  red  wounds  where  they  pierced  thee  shall  to  scars  of  glory  turn, 

And  in  thy  tearful  eyes  the  light  of  boundless  life  shall  burn  ! 

The  heavens  are  fill'd  with  Martyrs,  but  the  Earth  still  holds  a  band 

Who'll  meet  in  battle  yet  for  the  dear  old  Motherland ! 

Ah  !  many  are  the  gallant  hearts  will  never  answer  when 
Thy  clarion-cry  shall  call  us  up  unto  the  field  again ; 
And  many  are  the  tears  must  fall  and  prayers  go  up  to  God, 
But  swift  the  vintage  ripens  and  the  winepress  shall  be  trod ; 
The  Harvest  reddens  rich  for  death,  the  Reapers  clench  the  hand, 
And  Victory,  thy  Bridegroom,  comes,  thou  dear  old  Motherland  ! 

Gerald  Massey. 
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For  the  Portrait  Gallery  of  a  Tyneside  magazine,  we  can  select  no  more  ap- 
propriate name  than  that  of  John  Buddle. 

No  individual  up  to  his  time  raised  the  standard  of  scientific  coal  mining 
higher,  and  none  since  his  death — however  excellent  the  attainments  of  the 
present  north  country  viewers  confessedly  are — has  been  found  worthy  to 
occupy  that  place  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  profession  or  the  public 
which  Buddie  so  worthily  filled. 

He  can  boast  of  no  high  lineage.  His  father  was  but  a  schoolmaster,  though 
he  was  one  of  more  tnan  ordinary  abilities.  For  some  time  he  resided  in 
Chester-le-Street,  frem  whence  he  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanfield. 
It  was  at  the  little  village  of  Kyo,  near  Tanfield,  that  young  Buddie  was  born 
in  the  year  1773.  While  occupied  in  teaching  at  these  places,  Mr  Buddie's 
father  contributed  several  papers  on  scientific  subjects  to  the  Ladies'  and  Gen- 
tlemen's  Diaries,  and  was  also  a  correspondent  of  the  eccentric  Emerson,  Dr 
Hutton,  and  others  of  pursuits  similar  to  his  own.  Where  he  obtained  his 
practical  knowledge  of  mining  affairs  we  are  unable  to  learn,  but  it  is  evident 
he  must  have  been  well  versed  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of  mining : 
for,  on  the  commencement  of  the  celebrated  colliery  of  Wallsend  by  Messrs 
Russell  and  Wade  in  1781,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  that  important  con- 
cern. Here  the  elder  Mr  Buddie  gave  evidence  that  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  was  not  unjust,  for  he  showed  uncommon  aptitude  in  the  discharge 
of  the  difficult  duties  of  his  office ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
subsequent  prosperity  of  the  colliery  which  has  given  a  name  to  all  the  house- 
hold coals  of  -the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  his  in- 
defatigable exertions.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  cast-iron  tubbing  for 
stopping  back  water  in  shafts,  the  custom  having  previously  been  to  use  wood. 

At  his  death  in  1806,  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  was  installed 
in  his  office.  He  had  previously  been  assistant  to  his  father,  and  had  on 
several  occasions  exhibited  extraordinary  talent  and  skill  in  the  avocation  of  a 
colliery  viewer  and  mining  engineer. 

Prom  an  early  age  he  showed  a  strong  tendency  for  the  pursuits  of  science, 
and  he  was  assisted  in  his  laudable  endeavours  oy  the  advice  and  encourage- 
ment of  his  excellent  father,  to  whom  he  owed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  educa- 
tion. It  was  from  the  fact  of  being  well  grounded  in  matters  of  science  in  his 
youth  that  we  may  date  the  rapid  rise  he  made  in  his  profession,  and  from 
which  he  was  enabled  at  a  very  early  age  to  prove  himself  equal  to  those  ex- 
traordinary emergencies  so  often  happening  in  the  conduct  of  our  extensive 
collieries,  where  older  heads  and  longer  practice  failed.  He  had  an  uncommon 
tact  in  attaining  to  great  results  from  the  observance  of  slight  causes,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  all  great  minds.  Many  an  apple  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
but  it  required  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  obtain  from  this  trivial  fact  the  true  solu- 
tion of  gravitation.     So,  also,  with  respect  to  the  invention  of  the  steam 
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The  steam  from  the  tea  kettle  which  gave  "VVatt  the  first  idea  of  his 
great  invention  was  a  common  enough  occurrence,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
practically-observant  mind  of  Watt  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  capable  of  proving  any  important  phenomena.  Thus  it  was 
with  Mr  Buddie  in  many  of  his  mining  undertakings,  and  thus  it  has  been, 
and  is,  with  all  great  minds  ;  they  are  not  above  noticing  the  most  apparently 
trifling  phenomena  of  nature,  ana  are  able  to  draw  from  her  simple  operations 
a  rigid  code  of  laws  applicable  to  the  concerns  of  life. 

In  1810  Mr  Buddie  succeeded  in  effecting  a  great  improvement  in  the  ven- 
tilation of  mines,  whereby  the  lives  of  the  workmen  became  considerably  more 
secure,  their  health  less  deteriorated,  and  the  property  of  the  coal  owner 
worked  to  more  advantage.  Previous  to  this  time  the  utmost  quantity  of  coal 
that  could  be  worked  was  little  more  than  one-half,  the  remainder  being  left  in 
'pillars'  tosupport  the  roof  and  ventilate  the  mine.  In  1809  Mr  Buddie  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  ultimately  working  away  the  whole  of  the  coal,  and  com- 
bined with  this  was  the  plan  of  an  improved  system  of  ventilation.  He 
divided  '  the  coal  field  into  minor  districts,  defended  from  each  other  by  thick 
barriers  of  coal,  and  ventilated  by  distinct  currents  of  air ;  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  creep  happening  in  one  district,  it  was  utterly  prevented  from 
spreading  beyond  its  decreed  boundary.  The  advantages  derived  from  this 
system  were  the  procuration  of  nearly  all  the  coal,  uninjured  by  crush  or  creep, 
and  a  great  saving  of  expence  by  curtailing  the  quantity  of  waste  or  dead 
mine,  otherwise  requisite  to  be  aired  and  travelled.' a  The  following  year  saw 
the  successful  operation  of  this  ( pannel  working*  and  double  system  of  ven- 
tilation, by  which  these  advantages  have  been  secured,  and  which  have  since 
been  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Sunderland  Society  for  Preventing  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines  having,  on 
its  formation  in  1813,  invited  f  communications  from  intelligent  men  as  to 
the  causes  which  have  been  productive  of  such  extensive  and  deplorable 
calamities,  and  as  to  the  measures  which  may  be  best  calculated  to  prevent 
them/  Mr  Buddie,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  drew  up  a  valuable  paper  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  the  president,  on  the  system  on  which 
were  ventilated  the  extensive  collieries  under  his  charge,  with  the  view  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  devise  some  means  for  more  effectually 
guarding  against  the  explosion  of  inflammable  gas.  It  is  lucidly  wrritten,  and 
shows,  as  indeed  all  Mr  Buddie's  writings  do,  the  extensive  resources  of  a 
scientific  and  well-stored  mind.  He  had  a  pleasing  style  of  writing,  and  could 
throw  a  charm  over  the  driest  professional  details,  which  made  the  subject 
plain  and  interesting  to  the  uninitiated,  and  which  we  find  so  seldom  effected 
in  purely  class  literature.  The  immediate  result  of  this  letter  and  of  the  Sun- 
derland Society's  labours  was  the  bringing  out  of  the  miner's  safety  lamp.  To 
the  late  Dr  planny,  of  Sunderland,  belongs  the  honour  of  being  first  in  the 
field  on  this  important  subject.b  In  May,  1813,  the  doctor  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society  '  On  a  Steady  Light  in  Coal  Mines,'  which  was  subsequently 
printed  in  their  transactions.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  lamp  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  members  of  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
and  the  Sunderland  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  in  Mines.  For 
his  humane  exertions  in  this  cause  of  humanity  he  was  presented,  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1816,  with  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  with  its  gold 
znedal  the  year  following  for  the  invention  of  a  steam  safety  lamp. 

The  attention  of  Sir  H.  Davy  being  attracted  to  the  subject,  he  was  aided 
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by  much  valuable  information  and  assistance  from  Mr  Buddie  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  various  researches  and  experiments  on  the  properties  of  name,  which 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  lamp  bearing  his  name.  Simultaneous  with  this 
invention,  as  the  majority  of  the  coal  trade  at  the  time  considered,  but  pre- 
vious to  it,  as  we  can  now  more  correctly  assume,  was  the  lamp  of  that  original 
genius,  George  Stephenson.  The  simplicity  of  the  Davy  lamp,  however,  added 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  inventor's  fame  and  the  powerful  support  of  the  mag- 
nates of  the  trade,  immediately  carried  it  into  general  use ;  and,  although 
many  lamps  have  since  been  brought  out  by  various  individuals,  including 
several  important  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  lamps  of  Glanny 
and  Stephenson,  the  *  Davy'  still  maintains  its  footing  in  the  principal  portions 
of  the  district.  It  was  to  Mr  Buddie  that  Sir  H.  Davy  committed  his  lamp 
and  to  whom  he  gave  his  instructions  as  to  its  use,  after  having  accompanied 
him  at  its  trial  in  some  of  the  most  fiery  mines. 

Beside  the  letter  mentioned  above,  Mr  B addle  published  many  other  papers 
of  value  relating  to  the  coal  trade.  The  transactions  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
contain  many  important  papers  of  this  kind  read  by  him.  The  principal  of 
these  is  one  entitled  '  A  Synopsis  of  the  Newcastle  Coal  Field,'  read  in  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  accompanied  with  sections  to  illustrate  his  subject.  These  sections, 
as  well  as  a  model  of  a  coal  mine,  were  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Natural  History  Society.  When  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  visited  the  Metropolis  of  Coal  in  1838,  Mr  B addle  read  a  more  ex- 
tended paper  on  the  same  subject,  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions. He  was  early  impressed  with  the  importance  of  some  steps  being 
taken  to  preserve  plans  and  records  of  mines  for  the  guidance  of  future  times. 
He  embodied  his  views  on  the  subject  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Natural  History 
Society  on  the  23d  of  December,  1834,  entitled  e  On  Making  the  Society  a 
Place  of  Deposit  for  the  Mining  Records  of  the  District.'  What  was  true  at 
that  time  equally  holds  good  now,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  suggestion 
of  the  kind  has  yet  been  effectually  carried  out.  Should  the  Mining  Institute 
recently  established  among  us  succeed  in  maintaining  the  interest  it  has 
hitherto  excited,  and  in  securing  the  support  it  has  hitherto  received,  this 
would  be  an  object  as  worthy  of  attention  as  any  the  members  have  yet 
engaged  in.  Mr  Buddie  observes  that  c  the  inconvenience  and  expenee  which 
have  so  frequently  been  occasioned  in  this  neighbourhood  and  other  mining 
districts,  as  well  as  the  many  fatal  accidents  which  have  happened  from  the 
want  of  accurate  plans  and  records  of  the  former  workings  of  exhausted  or 
relinquished  collieries,  have  long  been  a  subject  of  public  regret  as  well  as  of 
individual  loss  and  suffering ;  yet  no  systematic  plan  for  remedying  this  defect 
in  our  mode  of  recording  colliery  operations  has  hitherto  been  adopted.'  Mr 
Buddie  followed  up  this  remark  by  presenting  an  elaborate  and  most  interest- 
ing account  of  Wallsend  Colliery,  with  plans  and  sections,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  records  there  was  so  much  necessity  for  preserving.  His  efforts, 
however,  shared  the  fate  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr  Thomas  and  Mr  Chapman, 
who  laid  the  same  subject  before  the  members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society — the  one  in  1797,  the  other  in  1815. 

Having  in  the  year  1838  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Dean  Forest 
Mining  Commission,  his  attention  became  considerably  engaged  with  the 
duties  (which  were  of  no  easy  kind)  of  inspecting  that  important  section  of 
the  British  Coal  Pield. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1810,  he  read  before  the  members  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  a  paper  on  that  remarkable  geological  phenomenon,  e  The  Great 
Pault,  called  the  Horse,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  Coal  Fields.' 
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Mr  Buddie,  besides  being  the  principal  agent  and  adviser  of  the  late  Mr 
Russell,  of  Brancepeth,  in  his  extensive  colliery  operations  at  Wallsend  and 
other  places,  was  also  engaged  in  almost  every  important  undertaking  of  the 
kind  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  among  which  were  those 
of  the  'pig-headed'  but  kind-hearted  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Under  his 
management  was  commenced  that  noble  monument  of  private  industry  and 
skill,  the  formation  of  Seaham  Harbour  for  the  shipment  of  the  coals  from 
Lord  Londonderry's  own  collieries.  The  marquis  was  always  fond  of  calling 
Mr  Buddie  his  '  friend'  as  well  as  his  agent,  and  the  plate  deposited  under- 
neath the  foundation  stone  of  the  north  pier  of  this  undertaking,  which  was 
laid  on  the  38th  of  November,  1828,  declared  that,  '  in  this  undertaking,  the 
founder  has  been  chiefly  advised  by  the  tried  experience  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  his  valued  friend  and  agent,  John  Buddie,  Esq.  of  Wallsend.'  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  marquis,  after  being  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  was  to  place  Mr  Buddie  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 

But  coal  mining  was  not  the  only  subject  in  which  this  indefatigably  indus- 
trious man  was  extensively  engaged,  both  as  proprietor  and  viewer.  He  was 
a  shipowner,  landowner,  and  proprietor  of  railway  stock.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, and,  although  extremely  liberal  in  the  support  of  charitable  institutions, 
and  in  the  exercize  of  extensive  hospitality,  he  accumulated  great  riches  as 
well  as  honours.  Neither  was  it  alone  in  the  scientific  and  professional  details 
of  his  duties  that  Mr  Buddie  exhibited  the  resources  of  his  powerful  mind. 
He  ever  displayed  an  active  benevolence  toward  the  numerous  workmen  in 
his  employment.  He  is  said  to  have  always  paid  the  highest  wages  to  his  men 
of  any  in  the  trade,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  care  of  their  interests,  and  for 
his  humane  exertions  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  their  employment,  by  the  good- 
will of  every  one  under  his  charge.  He  long  and  ably  exerted  himself  for  the 
formation  of  a  fund  general  to  the  coal  trade  for  the  support  of  disabled  col- 
liers and  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  might  lose  their 
lives  in  the  prosecution  of  their  dangerous  calling.  So  early  as  1813  he  sug- 
gested to  the  Sunderland  Society  for  Preventing  Accidents  in  Mines  the  pro- 
priety of  combining  with  its  other  objects  that  of  a  permanent  fund  for  this 
purpose,  stating  that,  c  on  an  average  through  this  district,  I  believe  that  the 
ordinary  and  unavoidable  casualties  in  collieries  occasion  more  calamity  than 
explosions  of  inflammable  air.' 

The  subject  of  popular  education  was  one  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested, 
and  he  did  much  to  forward  it  by  the  formation  of  and  contributions  to  schools 
among  the  collieries  at  which  he  was  engaged.  We  have  seen  that  he  came 
forward  publicly  in  the  reading  of  papers  on  which  he  was  practically  informed 
to  the  members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  and  the  Natural  History 
Societies  of  Newcastle.  Of  the  latter  institution  he  was  a  vice-president  and 
one  of  its  founders,  and  of  both  he  was  a  warm  friend.  He  was  also  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Newcastle  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Pine  Arts. 

During  the  cry  of  invasion  in  the  last  war,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Wallsend  Yeomanry  Corps  of  Volunteers,  of  which  he  was 
made  commander. 

After  a  life  of  unremitting  labour,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  he  had 
been  charged  with  most  extensive  and  varied  undertakings  of  a  scientific  and 
commercial  character, — which,  from  the  immense  capital  employed  in  their 
conduct,  called  for  the  exercize  of  the  utmost  skill,  integrity,  patience,  and  per- 
severance,— he  departed  this  life,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Wallsend,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1843,  aged  seventy  years.  Nearly  every  person  of  consequence 
in  the  coal  trade  formed  part  of  the  funeral  procession,  which  consisted  of 
nearly  one  hundred  carriages,  beside  a  great  number  of  all  classes  of  people. 
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Oh  !  Hinny  Jack  !  aw've  wearied  sair 
Te  see  thee  come  back  frae  the  pay, 

That  aw  may  get  it  ettled  reet : 

Te-morn,  thou  knaws,  is  market  day. 

Aw  gat  the  bits  o'  bairns  te  bed, 

Conn'd  ower  the  things  we  wanted  my  est ; 
But,  5til  aw  knaw'd  what  thou  had  myed, 

Maw  ettlin'  was  but  nobbut  guessed. 

Aw's  glad  te  see  it  is  se  much, 
And  noo  hev  hopes  te  get  the  goon 

Thou  promised  in  thy  wily  way 

The  varry  furst  good  fortnith's  hewin\ 

This  mun  stand  furst  upon  the  list 

That  sadly  croods  maw  muddled  brain ; 

And,  just  like  wander-in'  iv  a  mist, 
Te  fix  the  rest  seems  all  in  vain. 

Thou  munnet  Bobby's  clogs  forget 
That  we  hev  promised  him  se  lang, 

Te  keep  him  frae  the  cawd  and  wet 
He's  barefoot  trudged  for  weeks  amang. 

And  little  Sail  wants  varry  sair 

A  bit  new  ribbon  for  her  hat ; 
She  says,  c  Aw's  sure  ye  this  mun  spare  : 

Ye  knaw  aw've  lang  expected  that.3 

Thou  wants  some  odds  and  ends  thysel': 
Thy  panties  luick  but  varry  bare  : 

Thy  coat's  beginnin'  sair  te  fyell, 
At  elbows  it  wants  some  repair. 

And  mind  think  on  the  weary  backky, 
Tor  noo  maw  box  is  n'arly  tuim  ; 

But  ower  all,  maw  hinny  Jacky  ! 
Bring  me  a  drop  o'  Wy lam's  rum. 

Thou  knaws  it  keeps  maw  heart  abuin, 
When  wark  is  scairsh  and  leevin'  dear. 

Maw  weary  days  wad  suin  be  duin, 
Didnut  the  drop  and  backky  cheer. 

Thou'll  bring  me -some  soft  sugar  hyem, 
And  mind  in  quarters  get  the  liyell, 
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And,  though  the  gain's  nut  worth  the  nyem, 
Aw '11  get  the  castin'  o'  the  skyell. 

Thou  mun  think  on  of  onions  tee, 
As  we've  a  geuss  for  Sunday's  dinner ; 

And  it,  thou  knaws,  will  nut  suit  me, 
Without  there's  lots  o'  stuffin'  in  her. 

Thou'll  nut  the  supper  tripe  forget  > 
Mind  pick  the  bits  that  aw  like  best, 

And  dinnet  let  awd  tripey  Bet 

Cram  thou  wi'  stuff  aw  cannut  tyest. 

Thou  munnet  frae  the  market  come 

Withoot  thy  bottle  o5  black  beer, 
Which  thou  se  likes  mix'd  wi'  thy  rum, 

And  diz  se  much  thy  spurrits  cheer. 

Aw  want  some  odd  things  frae  the  toon, 

And,  as  aw  izn't  gawn  mysel, 
Get  what  thou  can  wi'  that  half-croon  : 

Aw's  flaid  it  winnet  get  the  hyell. 

Thou'll  mebby  call  at  Alder  Dunn's 

Te  see  if  maw  bit  hat  be  duin, 
For  aw've  te  stand  for  Nelly's  bairn 

In  it,  neist  Sunday  efternuin. 

Now,  just  as  he  was  gawn  te  leave, 

A  little  curly-heeded  callant 
Tuik  deddy  softly  by  the  sleeve, 

And  said,  c  Eh  !  fetch  me  hyem  a  b&llant, 

'  Or  else  some  funny  story  buick 

That  aw  may  read  tiv  Uncle  Joe, 
As  he  sits  laughin'  i'  the  nuiek— 

He  diz  enjoy  these  worthies  so. 

'  The  feats  of  Hickathrift  and  Hood 

All  pass  with  him  for  Gospel  truth, 
And  onv  doot  he  nivir  could 

Admit,  e'en  frae  the  preacher's  mooth.' 

Noo,  hinny  !  mind  thou  comes  suin  hyem  ; 

Aw'll  hev  a  white  kyeck  for  thy  tea. 
Thou  knaws  the  treat's  nut  like  the  syem 

Withoot  thy  canny  company. 

And  mind  thou  gets  a  gill  o'  beer 

And  penny-rowl  to  set  thee  hyem ; 
They  help  se  much  thy  crackin'  here, 

It's  happiness  aw  cannut  nyem. 

F$ll  Home,  August  2%nd,  1854.  Thomas  Wujon. 
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Pehsetebance  is  the  pledge  of  victory — at  least  of  such  victories  as  may  be 
attained  by  the  bodily  and  mental  energies  of  mortal  man.  Men  have  failed  ere 
now  despite  their  utmost  efforts  ;  nevertheless  history  and  biography  abound 
with  the  most  striking  examples  of  success  achieved  both  by  good  and  by  bad 
men,  chiefly  in  virtue  of  their  perseverance.  Patriots  and  usurpers,  warriors  and 
navigators,  discoverers  and  workers,  have  tested  and  proved  the  preeminent 
value  of  perseverance.  Foremost  amongst  c  men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,' 
both  as  discoverer  and  worker,  stands  '  Palissy  the  Potter,'  whose  extraor- 
dinary and  instructive  life  we  propose  to  scan ;  and  who  it  will  be  seen,  owed 
his  success  not  more  to  his  natural  genius,  than  to  the  patient  exercize  of  un- 
faltering effort  under  the  most  adverse  and  disheartening  circumstances. 

Bernard  Palissy  was  a  Frenchman,  born,  probably,  in  the  year  1509.  We 
say  f  probably/  for  the  precise  date  is  uncertain.  His  birth-place  was  some- 
where in  the  diocese  of  Agen,  near  the  province  of  Perigord.  In  his  early 
youth  he  was  educated  as  a  glass-painter  and  worker  generally  in  painted  glass 
—-an  f  honourable5  occupation  followed  occaionally  by  men  who,  though  they 
could  boast  of  c  noble  birth,5  were  but  scant  of  cash,  and  void  of  the  means  to 
live  in  patrician  idleness.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Palissy's  father  belonged  to 
the  class  of  petty  nobles-— a  matter,  however,  of  no  importance,  viewed  by  the 
side  of  that  true  and  glorious  nobility  to  which  ourhero  raised  himself.  By 
the  time  Bernard  had  "grown  lusty  and  acquired  a  down  upon  his  chin,5  he 
became  impatient  to  enlarge  Ids  sphere  of  observation,  and,  accordingly,  he 
marched  from  his  native  hamlet  '  to  find  his  own  position  in  the  world.5 

At  the  time  of  Palissy's  departure  from  his  father5s  home  France  was  still 
suffering  from  the  troubles  which  had  involved  one  half  of  Europe,  consequent 
upon  the  murderous  rivalry  of  Francis  I,  king  of  that  country,  and  Charles  V 
of  Spain.  The  gore-and-glory  attractions  of  the  times  failed  to  seduce  the 
simple  Bernard,  who — contemplative,  cheerful,  and  true-hearted,  c  watchful  of 
lizards— a  warm  friend  to  trees — a  studious  traveller  in  stony  places,  which  to 
his  eyes  were  not  barren 5 — set  his  face  towards  the  Pyrenees  and  entered  Gas- 
cony.  With  painting  on  glass  and  painting  portraits,  Palissy  managed  to  pick 
up  a  crust  of  bread  on  his  travels,  which  extended  over  a  term  of  nine  or  ten 
years.  In  the  course  of  that  time  he  traversed  the  most  of  France,  Lower 
Germany,  and  adjacent  parts.  In  his  c  bread-earning  talents 5  must  be  included 
geometry  and  manual  skill  in  the  employment  of  rule  and  compass,  which  he 
turned  to  account  in  measuring  and  planning  sites  for  houses  and  gardens,  and 
making  for  its  owners  maps  of  landed  property. 

'  Having  long  hovered  over  France,  Bernard  Palissy  settled  at  length  in  the 
small  town  of  Saintes.5  And  there  he  married,  at  the  age— -as  our  author  sup- 
poses— of  about  twenty -nine.  Saintes  is  the  capital  of  Saintonge,  a  district 
which  at  the  present  day  corresponds  to  the  department  of  Charente  Inferieure. 
Palissy  continued  his  land-measuring,  glass-painting,  sketching,  &c.     He  was 
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a  husband  and  had  become  a  father  (our  author  supposes  him  to  have  had 
two  children  at  the  time)  when  there  was  shown  to  him  an  elegant  cup,  of 
Italian  manufacture — s  an  earthern  cup/  he  says,  '  turned  and  enamelled  with 
so  much  beauty,  that  from  that  time  I  entered  into  controversy  with  my  own 
thoughts.  ...  I  began  to  think  that  if  I  should  discover  how  to  make 
enamels  I  could  make  earthen  vessels,  and  other  things,  very  prettily ;  because 
God  had  gifted  me  with  some  knowledge  of  drawing.'  Palissy  then  knew 
nothing  of  the  art  of  pottery,  and  there  was  no  man  in  the  nation  who  could 
make  enamels.  Nothing  daunted,  but  rather  incited  by  the  difficulties  before 
him,  Palissy  resolved  to  make  himself  a  prince  among  the  potters  ;  and  s  there- 
after/ he  writes,  f  regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  clays,  I 
began  to  seek  for  the  enamels,  as  a  man  gropes  in  the  dark/ 

We  pass  over  an  interesting  chapter  in  which  Mr  Morley  traces  the  rise  of 
modern  pottery,  that  we  may  press  forward  with  Palissy  in  his  new  life 
awakened  by  the  fortunate  sight  of  the  Italian  enamelled  cup.  He  set  to 
work  pounding  all  the  substances  he  could  think  likely  to  furnish  him  with  the 
desired  enamel ;  and,  having  bought  a  quantity  of  earthen  pots  and  broken 
them  in  pieces,  he  put  some  of  the  materials  he  had  ground  upon  them,  making 
a  variety  of  experiments  with  different  lots,  and  then,  having  made  a  furnace 
to  his  fancy,  he  set  the  fragments  down  to  bake.  Of  course  he  did  not,  he 
could  not,  succeed  at  once.  He  not  only  knew  nothing  of  the  secret  of  ena- 
melling, but  knew  as  little  of  the  art  of  pottery.  He  had  never  seen  earth 
baked.  But  what  of  that  ?  Enamelled  cups  were  made  in  Italy  :  why  should 
they  not  be  made  also  in  Prance  ?  The  first  experiment  was  the  first  loss  ; 
but  he  persevered,  day  by  day.  We  quote  his  own  words  : — c  Thus  having 
blundered  several  times  at  a  great  expence,  and  through  much  labour,  I  was 
every  day  pounding  and  grinding  new  materials,  and  constructing  new  fur- 
naces, which  cost  much  money,  and  consumed  my  wood  and  my  time/  Thus 
he  persevered  through  many  successive  months,  until  these  months  accumu- 
lated to  years.  But  his  narrow  means  compelled  him  to  halt.  Lest  his  family 
should  suffer  want,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  enterprize.  Accordingly  he 
betook  himself  to  his  old  occupations  of  painting,  glass-working,  &c;  and  plenty 
again  filled  the  cupboard  of  Palissy,  while  he  ' comforted  himself  as  if  he  were 
not  zealous  to  dive  any  more  into  the  secret  of  enamels/ 

In  1543,  in  connection  with  the  imposition  of  the  famous  'gabelle/  or 
salt-tax,  Palissy  was  appointed  by  the  royal  commissaries  to  survey  and  pre- 
pare a  map  of  the  islands  and  the  country  connected  with  the  salt  marshes  in 
the  province  of  Saintonge.  This  work  occupied  him  about  twelve  months,  and 
probably  was  the  most  profitable  engagement  he  had  ever  known.  f  When  the 
said  commission  was  ended/  says  Palissy,  c  and  I  found  myself  paid  with  a 
little  money,  I  resumed  my  affection  for  pursuing  in  the  track  of  the  enamels/ 
He  made  no  further  pause,  but  went  to  work  with  characteristic  energy.  He 
bought  and  broke  three  dozen  earthen  pots  into  as  many  as  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pieces,  and  covered  all  the  bits  with  chemical  compositions  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds.  His  own  furnaces,  and  potter's  furnaces,  which  he  had  tried, 
having  failed,  he  now  tried  the  greater  heat  of  a  glass-furnace.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  small  success.  Some  of  his  compounds — thanks  to  the  glass- 
furnace — had  begun  to  melt.  This  little  symptom  greatly  encouraged  him  ; 
and  for  two  years  more  he  bought  pots  and  broke  them,  bought  drugs  and  burnt 
them,  and  kept  going  and  coming  between  his  own  house  and  the  adjacent 
glass-houses.  But  Palissy  was  poor.  These  two  years  of  effort  had  consumed 
his  savings,  the  result  of  his  laoour  on  the  marshes.  His  family  increasing 
must  soon  come  to  hunger  unless  he  speedily  procured  fresh  means  of  subsist- 
ence.   Ere  he  would  again  yield,  he  determined  to  send  one  more  batch  of 
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trial  pieces  to  the  furnace.  He  bought  and  broke  more  pots  than  ever,  pur- 
chased a  still  greater  variety  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  made  no  less  than 
three  hundred  different  mixtures.  Having  placed  these  each  on  its  own  piece 
of  broken  pottery,  duly  marked  and  registered,  he  conveyed  them  to  the  glass- 
furnace  ;  and  by  the  furnace  -mouth  sat  Palissy  determined  to  watch  through 
all  stages  the  result  of  this  his  la^r  attempt.  In  four  hours  the  pieces  were 
removed,  and  of  the  three  hundred  the  composition  on  one  of  them  had  melted  ; 
as  it  cooled  and  hardened,  it  became  'white  and  polished' — a  white  enamel, 
'singularly  beautiful.'  "c  This/*  says  Palissy,  *  caused  me  such  joy  as  made  me 
think  I  was  become  a  new  creature.' 

This  took  place  in  the  year  1546,  Palissy  then  being  about  thirty-seven  years 
old.  Exhilirated  by  this  first  gleam  of  success,  he  erected  in  a  shed  attached 
to  his  own  house  a  furnace  similar  to  that  of  the  glass-workers.  Obtaining 
bricks  on  credit,  he  was  too  poor  to  hire  a  cart  for  their  delivery,  so  was  com- 
pelled to  journey  to  the  brick-field  and  bring  them  home  on  his 'back.  He  was 
mason  and  bricklayer's  boy  to  himself  :  and  so  with  incessant  toil  he  built  his 
furnace.  The  materials  for  his  enamel  Palissv  had  now  to  Blind,  and  this 
work  occupied  him  longer  than  a  month  without  remission.  When  ground  the 
ingredients  had  to  be  weighed  and  put  together  in  nice  proportions  ;  ami  then, 
by  a  fresh  series  of  poundings  and  grindings,  they  were  to  be  accurately 
mixed.  The  mixture  was  made,  and  the  earthen  vessels  he  had  prepared  were 
coated  with  it.  Palissy  lighted  his  furnace  lire  ;  he  diligentlv  fed  it  all  day,  he 
fed  it  all  night.  The  enamel  did  not  melt  !  '  The  sun  Woke  in  upon  his 
labour ;  his  children  brought  him  portions  of  the  scanty  household  meals  ;  the 
sun  went  down,  and  through  the  dark  night,  by  the  blaze  and  crackle  of  the 
furnace,  Palissy  worked  on.  The  enamel  did  not  melt  !  Another  day  broke 
over  him  :  pale,  haggard,  half-stripped,  bathed  in  perspiration,  he  still  fed  the 
furnace  lire — but  the  enamel  had  not  melted  !  For  the  third  night  his  wife 
went  to  bed  alone  with  terrible  misgivings.  A  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth — six 
days  and  nights  were  spent  about  the  glowing  furnace,  each  day  more  des- 
perately indefatigable  in  its  labour  than  the  last — but  the  enamel  had  not 
melted  !'  Although  almost  stupefied  with  labour,  Palissy  resolved  to  recom- 
mence. c  Sleeping  by  minutes  at  a  time  that  he  might  not  allow  the  furnace 
to  cool,  he  ground  and  pounded,  and  corrected  what  he  thought  was  his  mis- 
take in  his  chemical  composition,  at  the  same  time  continually  feeding  the 
devouring  furnace.  All  his  own  vessels  having  been  spoiled — the  result  of 
seven  months'  labour  in  the  moulding — Palissy  went  out  into  the  town  when 
his  fresh  enamel  was  made  ready,  and  purchased  pots  on  which  to  make  proof 
of  the  corrected  compound.' 

His  wife  was  in  despair.  Bernard  had  borrowed  monev  for  his  last  experi- 
ments :  they  were  worse  than  moneyless — they  were  in  debt.  Last — worst  of 
all — his  stock  of  wood  failed  him  ;  and  vainly  did  his  wife  strive  to  hinder 
Bernard  from  tearing  up  the  palings  of  their  garden,  that  he  might  go  on  with 
a  work  which  had  already  ruined  them.  The  palings  were  burnt  in  vain  ;  the 
enamel  had  not  melted  !  c  There  was  a  crashing  in  the  house  ;  the  children 
were  in  dismay ;  the  wife,  assisted  doubtless  by  such  female  friends  as  had 
dropped  in  to  comfort  her,  now  became  loud  in  her  reproach.  Bernard  was 
breaking  up  the  tables,  and  carrying  them  off  legs  and  bodies  to  the  all- 
consuming  tire.  Still  the  enamel  did  not  melt  !  There  was  more  crashing 
and  hammering  in  the  house  ;  Palissy  was  tearing  up  the  floors  to  use  the 
planks  as  firewood.  Frantic  with  despair,  the  wife  rushed  out  into  the  town  ; 
and  the  household  of  Palissy  traversed  the  town  of  Saintcs,  making  loud  pub- 
lication of  the  scandal.' 

"We  quote  Palissy's  affecting  account  of  his  then  unhappy  position  : — 
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1  Having  covered  the  new  pieces  with  the  said  enamel,  I  put  them  into  the  furnace, 
keeping  the  lire  still  at  its  height ;  but  thereupon  occurred  to  me  a  new  misfortune, 
which  caused  great  mortification,  namely,  that  the  wood  having  failed  me,  I  was  forced 
to  burn  the  palings  which  maintained  the  boundaries  of  my  garden ;  which  being  burnt 
also,  I  was  forced  to  burn  the  tables  and  the  flooring  of  my  house  to  cause  the  melting 
of  the  second  composition.  I  suffered  an  anguish  that  I  can  not  speak,  for  I  was  quite 
exhausted  and  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace ;  it  was  more  than  a  month  since  my 
shirt  had  been  dry  upon  me.  Further  to  console  me,  I  was  the  object  of  mockery  ;  and 
even  those  from  whom  solace  was  due  ran  crying  through  the  town  that  I  was  burning 
my  floors  !  And  in  this  way  my  credit  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  was  regarded  as  a 
madman. 

'  Others  said  that  I  was  labouring  to  make  false  money,  which  was  a  scandal  under 
which  I  pined  away,  and  slipped  with  bowed  head  through  the  streets,  like  a  man  put 
to  shame.  I  was  in  debt  in  several  places,  and  had  two  children  at  nurse  and  unable  to 
pay  the  nurses ;  no  one  gave  me  consolation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  men  jested  at  me, 
saying,  "  It  was  right  for  him  to  die  of  hunger,  seeing  that  he  had  left  off  following 
his  trade,"  All  these  things  assailed  my  ears  when  I  passed  through  the  street ;  but  for 
all  that  there  still  remained  some  hope  which  encouraged  and  sustained  me,  inasmuch  as 
the  last  trials  had  turned  out  tolerably  well ;  and  thereafter  I  thought  that  I  knew  enough 
to  get  my  own  living,  although  I  was  far  enough  from  that,  as  you  shall  hear  afterwards/ 

Palissy's  last  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  had  not  been  absolutely  in  vain. 
He  had  produced  some  melting  of  his  enamel  over  the  common  household  jars 
which  he  had  purchased ;  they  were  whitened.  To  hasten  forward  to  complete 
success  Bernard  engaged  a  common  potter  to  make  vessels  according  to  his 
(Palissy's)  designs.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the  potter  was  discharged; 
c  and/  says  Palissy,  e  for  want  of  money  I  was  forced  to  give  part  of  my  clothes 
for  wages.5  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  new  furnace  ;  but,  unable  to  purchase 
fresh  materials,  he  had  to  take  down  the  one  already  used,  that  he  might  work 
up  the  materials  again.  But  the  heat  had  so  liquified  and  vitrified  the  mortar 
and  the  bricks  that,  as  Palissy  tells  us,  { in  loosening  the  masonry,  I  had  my 
fingers  bruised  and  cut  in  so  many  places  that  I  was  obliged  to  eat  my  pottage 
with  my  fingers  wrapped  in  rags/  The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  Palissy's  time  forks  were  unknown  to  ( the  people/  Even  at  the  French 
Court  they  were  not  in  use  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Again 
Palissy  erected  his  furnace  alone  and  unaided.  Again  he  had  to  pound  and 
grind  his  chemicals  without  assistance,  using  a  hand-mill  e  which  it  ordinarily 
required  two  strong  men  to  turn/  Again  his  vessels  were  placed  in  the  fur- 
nace ;  and  this  time  in  one  day  the  enamel  melted  !  But,  alas  !  a  mischance 
ruined  all.  '  The  elaborate  designs, — the  debt  incurred  for  maintenance  of  the 
potter, — the  hands  wounded  with  labour  at  the  furnace, — the  money  begged 
and  borrowed  to  buy  chemicals, — the  weeks  of  drudgery  in  grinding, — the  hope 
and  self-denial  of  years  all  in  vain/  We  have  not  space  to  explain  the  accident 
so  disheartening  to  Palissy,  who  observes — ( My  sorrows  and  distresses  were  so 
abundantly  augmented  that  I  lost  all  countenance/  At  this  trying  moment 
his  creditors  thronged  around  him  clamorous  for  payment ;  and  he  but  in- 
creased their  indignation  and  that  of  his  wife  by  destroying  the  vessels  just 
drawn  from  the  furnace. 

'  Although  the  work  was  in  this  way  lost,  there  were  still  some  who  would  buy  it  at  a 
mean  price ;  but  because  that  would  have  been  a  decrying  and  abasing  of  my  honour,  I 
broke  in  pieces  the  entire  batch  from  the  said  furnace,  and  lay  down  in  melancholy — not 
without  cause,  for  I  had  no  longer  any  means  to  feed  my  family.  I  had  nothing  but 
reproaches  in  the  house  ;  in  place  of  consolation  they  gave  me  maledictions.  My  neigh- 
bours who  had  heard  of  this  affair,  said  that  I  was  nothing  but  a  fool,  and  that  I  might 
have  had  more  than  eight  francs  for  the  things  that  I  had  broken ;  and  all  this  talk  was 
brought  to  mingle  with  my  grief,' 
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Mr  Morley's  reflections  hereupon  are  worthy  of  extraction. 

c  If  one  could  sketch  a  scene  like  this  with  the  pencil  of  a  master,  it  would  make  a 
goodly  picture.  The  dilapidated  out-house,  its  breaches  rudely  filled  with  green  boughs ; 
Palissy,  grand  in  his  own  grief,  tattered  in  dress,  with  a  litter  of  beautiful  vases,  cups, 
urns,  and  medallions,  the  products  of  his  rich  taste  and  fancy,  broken  at  his  feet ;  the 
angry  creditors  ;  the  village  gossips  pouring  their  much  talk  over  his  bowed  spirit ;  his 
thin,  pale  children  crouching,  wondering,  about;  his  lean  wife — God  forgave  her  on  the 
instant — pouring  on  him  maledictions,  ignorant  or  careless  how  his  heart  would  open  in 
that  hour  of  anguish  to  receive  one  syllable  of  woman's  consolation.  If  the  wife  could 
have  seen  and  understood  the  spirit  of  her  husband  she  would  have  followed  his  melan- 
choly step  when  he  withdrew  to  the  recesses  of  his  chamber. 

*  Confusion,  shame,  melancholy,  grief,  Palissy  connects  with  this  event ;  but  he  has 
never  named  the  word  despair.  He  retired  from  the  discussions  of  his  neighbours, 
missing  painfully  the  consolation  of  his  wife  ;  but  he  retired  to  have  his  own  discussion 
in  himself,  to  ascertain  in  peace  what  was  his  present  duty.' 

Here  we  pause,  for  more  than  our  allotted  space  is  filled.  Next  month  we 
will  resume  and  conclude  our  review  of  the  noble  life  of  Palissy  the  Potter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  history  of  democracy  big  with  interesting 
events.  Reformers  of  all  grades  had  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
a  measure  which  it  was  believed  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  corrupt  influ- 
ence of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  electing  of  members  of  Parliament.  True,  many 
of  the  Radicals  desired  a  larger  measure  ;  but  the  popularity  of  the  king  and 
the  leading  Whigs  enabled  the  Government  to  bear  down  all  opposition  on  the 
part  of  such  as  Henry  Hunt — who  saw  through  and  vainly  warned  the  people 
of  the  hollowness  of  Whig  professions.  An  instalment  of  justice  was  offered. 
An  influential  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  their  courtly  adherents  held  out 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  people,  and  a  union  was  cemented  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  'Reform/  with  the  Ministerial  Bill  for  its  basis. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  formation  of  the  Northern  Political  Union. 
It  may  be  as  well  also  to  place  on  record  in  these  pages  the  names  of  the 
Council  of  that  organization.  The  list  is  of  interest,  considering  the  subsequent 
proceedings  and  present  position  of  some  of  these  gentlemen-reformers. 

George  Baker,  Cuthbert  Rippon,  John  Ramsay,  M.D.,  Anthony  Easterby, 
John  Eife,  Russell  Blackbird,  John  Carr,  W.  Irving  Wilkinson,  A.  L.  Potter, 
Henry  Dale,  George  Hawks,  John  Berkley,  Robert  Blakey,  H.  R.  Roddam, 
Cooper  Abbs,  Wm.  Homers,  Joseph  Watson,  W.  A.  Mitchell,  Charles  Larkin, 
William  Holmes,  James  Walsh,  George  Abbott,  James  Wright,  T.  H.  Bell, 
Ralph  Turnbull,  William  Stephenson,  Robert  Lister,  John  Laing,  R.  W.  Swan  ; 
Charles  Attwood,  Treasurer ;  Thomas  Doubleday,  William  Henry  Brockett, 
Eneas  Mackenzie,  Secretaries. 

The  members  of  the  Northern  Political  Union  were  organized  in  classes, 
having  a  conductor  or  steward,  who  formed  a  medium  of  communication  with 
the  secretaries,  distributed  such  tracts  as  the  Council  sanctioned,  took  charge 
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of  and  assisted  in  forwarding  petitions  and  remonstrances  issuing  from  the 
Council,  and  in  promoting  objects  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  A  fund  was 
provided  for  the  diffusion  of  political  instruction,  and  the  Newcastle  Press  was  esta- 
blished as  the  organ  of  the  Unionists.  Branch  Unions  were  formed  in  ail  the  large 
towns  and  populous  villages  of  the  district,  at  the  inauguration  of  which  the 
leading  members  of  the  parent  institution  performed  a  conspicuous  part.  Thus 
was  the  Northern  Union  ramified  throughout  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  and  extended  its  influence  over  the  '  far  west.'  Meetings  of  the 
Council  were  held  regularly  in  the  Old  Music  Hall,  Blackett  Street,  where 
questions  of  public  interest,  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  the  position  of 
parties  were  freely  discussed,  and  such  measures  adopted  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  period  required. 

The  union  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  was  never  very  cordial.  Notwith- 
standing their  adhesion  to  the  popular  organization,  the  Whigs  (too  much  like 
their  Tory  rivals)  were  addicted  to  'hole-and-corner  meetings/  At  one  of 
these  held  in  Mr  Charnley's  shop  a  requisition  was  got  up  for  a  town's  meeting, 
to  petition  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  the  Guildhall  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Mayor.  The  New- 
castle Unionists  mustered  in  force,  and  the  Whigs  also  gathered  their  adherents. 
The  utmost  enthusiam  prevailed.  The  Whig  petition  was  objected  to  as  un- 
worthy the  occasion,  and  Mr  Attwood  drew  forth  a  petition  of  his  own,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  his  Radical  supporters.  That  petition  having  been  read,  the 
chairman  objected  to  an  expression  made  use  of  in  it — 'The  sword  of  civil 
contest  was  almost  half  out  of  its  scabbard ' — but  at  length,  it  was  put  to  the 
meeting  in  competition  with  the  Whig  effusion.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory 
and  a  scene  of  indescribable  uproar  ensued.  On  a  subsequent  division  Mr 
Attwood,  Mr  Eife,  and  the  Unionists  carried  with  them  a  great  majority.  The 
Whigs  left  the  meeting  in  a  rage,  and  Mr  Fife  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
the  proceedings  terminated  in  the  complete  success  of  the  more  Radical  mem- 
bers of  the  Union. 

On  Friday,  the  7th  of  October,  1831,  the  House  of  Lords  threw  out^  cthe 
bill.'  There  were  in  favour  of  the  bill,  158 ;  against  the  bill,  199 ; — majority 
against  the  bill,  41. 

The  announcement  of  this  division  caused  a  great  degree  of  excitement 
among  Reformers  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  the  cause  was  by  no  means 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  triumphant  majority  by  which  it  had  passed  the 
Commons,  and  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  ldng,  still  sustained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  who,  from  the  measure  of  success  already  achieved, 
regarded  their  final  triumph  as  a  question  of  time  only,  and  this  temporary 
defeat  stimulated  them  to  still  greater  exertions.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  exasperation  of  the  people  drove  them  to  acts  of  violence.  The  Bristol 
riots  and  the  burning  of  Nottingham  Castle  were  terrible  events ;  but  the  for- 
bearance of  the  people  generally  was  far  greater  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated.  At  the  very  time  when  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords, 
the  Reformers  of  Northumberland  had  been  summoned  to  attend  a  county 
meeting  at  Morpeth,  which  was  convened  by  the  High  Sheriff  in  compliance 
with  a  very  numerously-signed  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
Lords  to  pass  the  bill.  This  was  the  first  meeting  held  in  this  district  after 
the  division ;  and  the  Tories,  emboldened  by  the  stand  which  their  party  had 
made  hi  Parliament,  mustered  their  strength  against  the  manifestation  of 
public  feeling  at  Morpeth.     They  were  signally  defeated. 

On  Monday,  in  the  following  week,  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  Northern 
Political  Union  assembled  in  immense  strength  upon  the  Town  Moor,  '  to  take 
into  consideration  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  the 
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House  of  Lords  having  rejected  the  Reform  Bill.5  This  was  a  grand  display 
of  popular  feeling.  The  numbers  present  far  exceeded  those  at  any  former 
meeting  since  the  Radical  gathering  of  1819.  Its  accompaniments  were  very 
imposing,  and  the  organization  of  the  Union  was  conspicuous.  Every  leader 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  class,  which,  united,  formed  a  long  procession,  four 
abreast,  and  fifty  minutes  was  occupied  by  the  procession  in  passing  a  particu- 
lar spot.  In  the  centre  of  this  mighty  phalanx  was  the  carriage  of  Mr 
Attwood,  who  had  been  drawn  in  from  Whickham  by  a  party  of  his  staunch 
adherents.  A  band  of  music  headed  the  procession,  and  immediately  behind 
it  marched  the  council  of  the  Union.  Mags  and  banners  were  borne  in  the 
procession,  and  others  were  hung  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  One  of  the  latter  was  deemed  so  obnoxious  that  the  Mayor 
ordered  it  to  be  cut  down.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  majority  of  199 — a  white 
ground,  broad  black  border,  the  corners  hung  with  crape,  and  the  stave  sur- 
mounted by  a  pike-head.  It  was  emblazoned  with  the  figure  of  Death,  holding 
a  spear  in  his  right  hand,  from  which  tricoloured  ribbons  were  suspended  ;  in 
his  left  he  held  three  bleeding  heads — the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  Lord  Eldon, — and  with  his  right  foot  he  trampled  on  the 
mitre.  Below  was  an  inscription  borrowed  from  Scripture  :  c  They  are  all 
gone  aside  ;  they  are  all  become  filthy  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not 
one.'  A  black  banner  also  attracted  attention  by  reason  of  its  appropriate 
significance.  It  represented  the  skeleton  of  a  sheep's  head  with  an  enormous 
pair  of  horns,  from  the  points  of  which  two  pistols  were  suspended,  the  motto 
underneath  being  c  Londonderry  has  got  no  brains/  Everything  betokened 
the  determination  of  the  people  no  longer  to  be  trifled  with.  After  Mr  Fife 
had  spoken,  Mr  Eneas  Mackenzie  said  he  ( foresaw  that  forbearance  must  come 
to  an  end.  He  should  continue  to  pay  taxes  as  long  as  Earl  Grey  was  in 
power,  but  no  longer' — a  declaration  which  evoked  the  most  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation. Mr  R*.  W.  Swan  and  Mr  W.  A.  Mitchell  next  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, which  had  from  the  commencement  exhibited  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and 
excitement.  The  colliery  contingents,  suffering  from  physical  privations  con- 
sequent upon  the  strike  m  which  they  were  engaged,  and  disappointed  by  the 
recent  course  of  political  events,  were  ripe  for  violence,  when  Mr  Thomas  Hep- 
burn stood  up,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  commanded  the  raging  elements  to 
be  still.  This  was,  indeed,  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  day.  Mr  Hep- 
burn enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  pitmen,  and  fortunately  for  the 
peace  of  society  in  this  district  it  was  so.  Mr  W.  H.  Brockett  and  Mr  Walsh 
followed,  and  then  came  '  the  orator  of  the  Union/  Mr  Charles  Larkin,  who 
eloquently  denounced  the  corrupt,  borough-mongering  majority  of  the  Lords 
which  counted  in  its  ranks  ( the  Ravenworths  and  Londonderry s,  and  all  the 
tribe  who  sully  and  disgrace  the  peerage.'  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he 
observed,  the  '  degenerate  descendant,'  though  not  in  the  right  line,  of  the 
illustrious  family  that  '  gave  birth  to  the  bold  and  fiery-spirited  Hotspur,'  had 
also  allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  Reform.  '  If  they  persist  in  their  op- 
position,' exclaimed  the  speaker,  '  the  people  will  rise  in  their  indignation  and 
appeal  from  remonstrance  to  the  sword.'  Three  cheers  were  given  for  the 
king  and  Earl  Grey,  to  whom  addresses  had  been  voted,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing quietly  dispersed. 

This  eventf ul  month  was  closed  by  another  county  demonstration  at  Durham, 
at  which  the  High  Sheriff,  Mr  Charles  John  Ciavering,  of  Axweil  Park,  again 
presided.  This  meeting  was  remarkable  for  the  attendance  of  a  body  of 
the  members  of  the  Political  Union,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Attwood  and 
Mr.  Eife,  both  of  whom  were  received  with  cordial  greeting.  The  Union  had 
not  before  interfered  in  county  demonstrations,  but  on  this  occasion  it  became 
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known  that  there  was  a  plan  to  bring  a  great  foree  of  men,  in  the  employment 
of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  to  cooperate  with  the  Durham  freemen  in  foil- 
ing the  object  of  the  meeting  by  noisy  interruption.  To  counteract  this,  Mr 
A 1 1  wood,  Mr  Fife,  and  Mr  Doubleday  marched  off,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
with  about  three  hundred  men  from  Winlaton,  Blaydon,  and  Swalwell.  They 
posted  themselves  round  the  hustings  in  silent  and  anxious  expectation,  and 
they  were  soon  employed.  The  brawlers  began,  but  each  man  dropped  to  the 
ground  with  the  shout  in  his  mouth,  so  instantaneously  that  those  even  nearest 
to  him  could  scarcely  detect  the  blow  by  which  he  was  floored  !  There  w7as 
some  amazement,  some  attempts  at  retaliation ;  but  the  patriot  guards  bore 
down  all  before  them,  and  the  meeting  went  on.  At  its  conclusion,  Mr  Silver- 
top,  and  many  others,  feeling  grateful  to  those  f  guards/  made  a  purse  for  them, 
which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Pife.  '  If/  said  the  '  corporal '  to  his 
e  captain ' — as  the  Durham  Advertizer  called  Mr  Attwood — c  if  we  distribute 
this  to  our  comrades  at  this  time  they  may  sit  down  in  the  city,  and  there  may 
be  rows  and  fights  all  night.  Let  us  spend  it  in  bread  and  cheese,  beef  and 
beer,  and  send  our  commissariat-waggon  a  mile  on  the  road  homeward.5  This 
advice  was  taken, — they  marched  immediately,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
halting-place  the  officers  served  out  rations  to  the  men,  after  which  they  re- 
freshed themselves  with  the  remainder.  The  feast  was  not  protracted.  The 
6  captain '  and  his  guards  marched  home,  and  the  men  were  all  in  bed  by  ten 
o'clock. 

_  The  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  was  followed  a  fort- 
night afterward  by  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  Great  excitement  prevailed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Parliament  reassembled  on  the  6th  of  December 
following  (1831),  and  the  Reform  Bill  was  again  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  Lord  John  Russell.  The  Birmingham  Union  initiated  a  bold 
course,  which  was  embodied  in  a  formal  refusal  to  pay  taxes  unless  the  Reform 
Bill  passed ;  and  the  Northern  Union,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr  Pife,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Birmingham  Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Northern  Union,  held  in  March,  1832,  it  was  resolved  : — 

1  That  this  meeting  cannot  but  conclude  that  if  this  bill  be  not  passed,  the  people,  feel- 
ing themselves  not  to  be  represented,  and  therefore  not  morally  and  constitutionally 
bound  to  pay  taxes,  to  the  continuance  of  which  they  had  not  consented,  will  eventually 
be  driven  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Irish  nation,  as  displayed  in  the  non-payment  of 
tithe,  and  unanimously  decline  the  payment  of  all  imposts  whatever — a  state  of  things 
which,  if  it  unfotunately  takes  place,  must  end  in  general  confusion,  and  probably  in 
anarchy.. 

Mr  Charles  Attwood  fearlessly  avowed — c  If  the  aristocracy  will  withhold 
from  the  people  their  rights,  we  wash  our  hands  of  it ;  but  the  people  are  de- 
termined to  be  free.'  And  the  tone  of  public  feeling  at  this  time  was  thus 
eloquently  described  by  Mr  Charles  Larkm  : — 

1 A  desperate  despondency  has  come  over  and  clouded  the  minds  of  multitudes,  who 
mutter  to  the  secret  winds  rather  than  give  an  open  revelation  and  sacred  expression  to 
to  their  evil  forebodings ;  to  the  vengeful  and  wrathful  feelings  which  they  repress  and 
curb  within  their  heaving  aud  indignant  bosoms.  Revolution — and  let  us  not  disguise 
the  fact — revolution  is  the  alternative  of  reform.  But,  while  I  shudder  at  the  contem- 
plation even  of  the  probability  of  revolution,  still  with  boldness  I  assert  that  the  dread 
of  revolution  dreadful  as  it  is,  should  rather  infuse  the  spirit  of  wisdom  into  the  councils 
of  our  legislators,  than  depress  the  people  into  a  tame,  quiet  submission  to  tyranny  and 
oppression.' 

These  sentiments  were  echoed  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  truthfully 
pourtrayed  public  opinion.  The  Lords  had  been  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
passing  of  the  former  bills,  and,  anticipating  their  course  with  regard  to  the 
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present  measure,  petitions  and  memorials  were  presented  to  the  king,  urging 
his  Majesty  to  exercize  his  royal  prerogative  in  the  creation  of  such  a  number 
of  peers  as  would  render  the  passing  of  the  bill  certain. 

Passing  over  minor  incidents,  we  now  come  to  an  eventful  crisis — the  resig- 
nation of  ministers  and  the  great  Spital  meeting.  But  an  account  of  this 
ever-memorable  meeting,  with  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  the  principal 
orators,  must  form  the  subject-matter  of  Chapter  IY. 


ALI  MURID*: 

A   CIRCASSIAN   CONVERSATION 


BY   GOODWYN   BABMBY. 


'FTEB  climbing  steep  mountains,  and  passing  by  narrow  ways  through 
dense  and  dark  forests,  the  traveller  of  the  Caucasus  may  perchance 
reach — that  is,  if  he  avoids  falling  into  the  ravines  which  border  his 
route,  and  the  Circassian  sentries  allow  him — a  wide  valley  in  the  centre  of 
which  appears  the  large  aul  or  village  of  Wedenno.  A  few  miles  from  this  aul, 
the  wild  stream  of  the  river  Chlilo  frets  still  deeper  and  deeper  its  channel,  as 
if  it  would  ever  better  guard  the  mountain  home  and  fortress  of  Schamyl 
which  towers  above  it.  By  the  side  of  this  fierce  stream  some  Tcherkess  war- 
riors were  grouped  together,  and  the  setting  beams  of  the  sun  burnished 
brightly  their  steel,  as  if  they  would  not  leave  them  for  a  night  without  the 
hope  of  a  to-morrow.  They  were  inhabitants  of  Wedenno,  and  in  earnest  con- 
versation were  pursuing  their  route  toward  the  fortress  of  Schamyl.  Each 
wore  a  kind  of  close  helmet,  and  had  light  chain  armour  around  the  chest. 
By  their  sides  hung  shaskas,  or  sabres,  which  might  have  been  of  Damascus 
manufacture,  so  rarely  fashioned  and  well  welded  they  seemed.  In  their  belts 
were  precious  daggers  of  oriental  fashion,  and  Italian  pistols  richly  ornamented, 
and  on  which  the  curious  eye  might  mark  Latin  inscriptions  dating  from  the 
crusades,  many  of  whose  hardy  knights  found  shelter  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Caucasus  from  their  Moslem  pursuers.  Each  also  carried  a  long  lance  in  his 
right  hand,  the  spotless  clearness  of  which  shewed  the  care  which  was  taken 
of  its  burnishing :  for  ever  proud  are  freemen  of  the  arms  with  which  they 
have  attained  their  rights,  and  with  which  they  are  prepared  to  defend  them. 

Deeply  earnest  was  the  converse  of  these  Tcherkess  warriors. 

c  Ali  Murid  is  no  more,'  said  the  eldest.  '  One  more  has  died  in  the  faith — 
one  more  has  striven  at  the  gates  of  heaven :  for  has  not  the  Prophet  said  that 
Paradise  is  under  the  shadow  of  swords/ 

'Allah  ha3  received  him/  exclaimed  another;   'Mahommed  has  welcomed 
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him  to  the  streams  of  the  ever-flowing  fountain  and  to  the  fruit  of  the  im- 
mortal trees.' 

f  Curses  on  the  Russian  infidels — dogs  and  sons  of  dogs  !  Eor  each  ram  of 
the  mountains  they  would  snare,  they  shall  have  a  hundred  horns  in  their 
entrails  ;  for  each  aid  they  burn  we  will  burn  ten,  so  that  we  starve  them  before 
us,  and  they  shall  burn  in  hell — a  hot  place  shall  it  be  !' 

So  said  Mehdum,  the  fiercest  of  the  group. 

Adyn,  the  eldest,  again  spoke.  '  Ali  Murid  is  no  more,'  said  he ;  '  they 
burned  him  in  his  saldiah  ;  they  made  his  home  his  death ;  they  pinioned  him 
who  should  have  died  fighting.  His  wife  and  his  children  fed  his  flames.  0 
cursed  sleep  !     Strivers  should  never  sleep.' 

1  The  Chlilo  never  sleeps,' ^  said  Mehdum;  fthe  shattgorahsa  of  the  Elbrus 
glitter  in  night  as  in  the  day.  0  woe  was  Ali  Murid  !  By  the  white-handled 
sword  of  the  Prophet,  the  blade  should  be  ever  seen  in  the  fight.' 

c  The  Eive  Mountains,'  exclaimed  another  warrior,  who  had  the  fire  of  the 
poet  in  his  eye — 'The  Eive  Mountains  ever  look  toward  the  stars.  The 
Mashut  is  the  highest  of  all     Sehamyl  never  sleeps.' 

c  Ali  Murid  was  a  lion  in  fight,'  rejoined  Adyn,  the  eldest ;  e  they  tangled 
him  in  a  net — he  strove  amid  the  flames — One  eye  saw  it.' 

'  Woe  then  to  the  Russians  ! '  shouted  the  poet-warrior  ;  '  may  the  Serpent 
Mountain  strangle  them  !  may  the  Iron  Mountain  overwhelm  them  ! ' 

6  Sehamyl  never  sleeps,'  said  Mehdum — c  he  is  never  snared.' 

e  True  ! '  continued  the  poet.  c  When  the  hill  of  Himri  was  shrouded  from 
the  sunshine  by  the  infidel's  clouds,  and  Kasi  Mollah  fell  among  his  strivers, 
— musk-scented  are  his  wounds  ! — over  Sehamyl,  then  by  his  side,  bullet  and 
sword-stroke  had  not  power  :  for  Allah  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  and  he  stood 
forth  a  witness  of  the  resurrection.' 

6  Yea ! '  said  Adyn,  c  and  he  escaped  also  from  the  flames  of  Tshunsak,  for 
fire  has  no  dominion  over  him.     Alas,  for  Ali  Murid  !' 

c  And  when  they  took  Ackulko,'  continued  the  poet,  c  did  not  Allah  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  Russ,  and  throw  a  white  mantle  over  them  that  they  could  not 
see,  so  that  when  all  else  was  lost  Sehamyl  passed  dry-shod  over  the  waters 
and  was  free.' 

c  Allah  is  great — Allah  is  glorious !'  said  Mehdum. 

c  Allah  is  good  and  gracious,'  rejoined  Adyn,  l  yea,  Mahommed  is  his  first 
and  Sehamyl  his  second  prophet !  yet  see  I  not  the  hope  that  I  would  for  the 
Tcherkesses.  They  hem  us  round,  the  infidels  hem  us  round.  Closer  and 
closer  they  come,  and  as  a  serpent  winding  tightly  they  strangle  us.' 

c  We  but  raise  our  heels  and  crush  their  heads,'  exclaimed  Mehdum. 

c  Therein  even  is  the  sting,'  replied  old  Adyn,  c  for  their  heads  outnumber 
our  heels.' 

A  moment's  silence  and  then  again  spoke  the  poet-warrior,  and  all  heard 
attentively,  for  there  was  a  something  new  even  in  his  tone. 

'  I  have  heard,'  said  he,  speaking  slowly,  and  as  if  weighing  his  words,  f  of 

a  Glaciers. 
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nations  which  are  strangers  to  us,  of  nations  which  like  not  the  Huss,  of 
nations  which  are  stronger  than  the  liuss,  and,  although  we  know  not  them, 
one  of  them  has  learned  of  us  ;  and — as  Stanislaus,  the  Pole,  who  fled  from 
Moskowa,  tells — they  print  of  us  in  their  books,  and  love  our  deeds  and  hate 
our  enemies/ 

'  Wherein  will  they  aid  us  ?'  exclaimed  Mehdum.  c  Have  we  not  struggled 
long  enough  to  move  their  sympathies,  if  they  possess  them  ?' 

f  The  time  may  come/  replied  the  poet,  f  when  they  will  war  against  the 
Buss,  for  already  they  hate  them.  Then  will  we  be  to  them  as  allies  and  will 
war  for  them,  and  they  shall  know  us  better  and  become  our  friends/ 

'  How  know  we,  however,'  interposed  Adyn,  '  that  when  we  had  warred  for 
them  they  would  treat  us  thus  ?  They  might  cry,  Victory  !  for  themselves, 
and  then  say,  Peace !  to  the  Buss,  and  yet  not  declare,  Preedom !  for  us/ 

'  Surely  not  so,  0  Adyn  V  said  the  poet.  c  The^  tell  me  they  love  liberty, 
and  liberty  is  just  for  us  as  for  them.  They  could  not  conquer  the  Tzar,  and 
leave  us  the  Tzar's  slaves.  If  we  fought  for  them,  they  could  not  desert  us. 
Gratitude  at  least  is  human,  and  the  bees  do  not  fight  the  bees  who  defend  their 
hives  from  the  wasps.  Gratitude,  honour,  honesty,  truth,  everything  just  and 
good,  would  prevent  them  from  thus  betraying  us.  I  see  their  war-ships  in  the 
distance.  They  come — they  come  !  I  feel  it — I  know  it — it  must  be.  Our 
arms  allied  with  theirs,  we  shall  conquer,  be  free,  and  at  rest/ 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  warriors  appeared  one  whose  deep- 
set  eyes  glittered  from  a  marble  brow.  His  cheeks  were  pale,  his  hair  fair, 
and  his  beard  of  deep  red  slightly  grizzled  with  a  few  grey  shades,  and, 
although  of  but  middle  stature,  among  the  warriors  of  that  noble  and  finely- 
formed  group,  he  looked  the  noblest.     All  heads  were  bowed  before  him. 

c  Murids  ! '  said  he,  '  it  may  be  as  you  say.  Allah  has  shown  me  in  a  dream, 
of  thunder  and  of  shouting,  of  clashing  swords  and  of  red  raiment.  I  have 
seen  the  "West  uprear  a  shield  against  the  North,  and  beneath  it  was  the  point 
of  a  larfce.  I  have  heard  the  earth  quake  and  seen  ruddy  streamers  in  the 
skies.  It  may  be  as  you  say.  We  may  have  help  at  last.  Long  have  we 
waited  for  it,  and  it  has  not  come.  But  does  the  lion  wait  for  the  lion  when 
the  ox  is  goring  him  ?  or  do  our  mulberries  cease  to  grow  wild  because  we  ex- 
pect the  fruit  of  the  pear  and  the  apple  and  the  apricot  ?  Do  the  snow  moun- 
tains, which  are  nearer  to  the  sky,  wait  until  the  black  mountains,  which  are 
lower,  have  received  the  sunshine  ?  Have  we  not  Ararat  which  is  first  among 
them  ?  Yea  !  by  the  ark  of  Noah — by  the  floating  tent  of  Abraham — by  the 
cradle  of  Issa — by  Mahommed,  Prophet  of  Allah  !  Wait  we  not  then.  The 
present  is  ours  and  life  eternal  is  in  it.  Heaven  hereafter  is  duty  here.  On 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  fine  as  a  hair,  is  the  path  to  Paradise.  They  have 
called  us  Tcherkesses,b  and  Tcherkesses  we  will  be.  No  more  Adechs,  no  more 
Kabardechs,  no  more  Lazes,  no  more  Ossets.c  We  will  be  one — one  Circassia. 
On  bridges  of  sewn  skins  we  pass  over  our  rivers.    Divided,  the  winds  would 


b  In  Turkish,  'cut-throats';  in  Persian,  c warriors/ 
c  Names  of  distinct  Circassian  tribes. 
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take  them — united,  they  overcome  the  waves.  So  shall  we.  Wait  we  not 
then.  Every  hour  the  Russ  lives  within  our  country  is  death  to  us.  Though 
others  owe  us  duty,  we  first  owe  it  to  ourselves.  Though  other  nations  should 
see  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  must  declare  it  by  our  deeds.  Eor  a  nation  to 
be  free  it  must  walk  by  works.  Wait  we  not  then.  We  must  not  only  know 
but  do.  Pray  to  God,  leaning  upon  the  lance.  Praise  God  with  the  song  of 
sabres.  Thank  Allah,  all  great,  with  shouts  of  victory.  Murids  !  Ali,  your 
companion,  is  no  more.  Why  survive  his  slayers  ?  Be  ye  not  only  believers, 
but  strivcrs.     Plash  forth,  then,  swords  of  God  If 

Thus  spoke  the  Prophet- Chieftain,  for  it  was  He. 

'Allah  is  only  God  V  shouted  his  warriors.  'Mahommed  is  his  first  and 
Schamyl  his  second  prophet !' 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  MANCHESTER  TREE  LIBRARY. 


We  hail  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  movement  lately  originated  in  Newcastle 
for  a  c  Free  Library/  It  is  indeed  '  a  step  in  the  right  direction/  and  with  all 
our  heart  we  wish  the  project  complete  success.  We  trust  all  classes  of  our 
fellow-townsmen  will  support  the  good  work  so  auspiciously  begun  by  Mr 
William  Newton.  He  shall  have  our  cordial  and  unstinted  help.  We  think 
we  may  say  the  same  for  at  least  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Tribune. 

Happening  to  be  in  North  Lancashire  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  took  advantage 
of  a  day's  leisure  and  ran  up  to  Manchester.  In  the  few  hours  we  had  to 
spare  we  visited  the  Eree  Library  in  that  city,  and  also  the  Eree  Library, 
Museum,  and  Peel  Park  in  Salford.  A  more  interesting  half-day  it  hits  seldom 
been  our  lot  to  spend.  We  will  jot  down  what  we  saw  and  learned  during  our 
brief  visit.  It  may  serve  to  instruct  some,  and  urge  others  to  activity  in  the 
good  work  just  started  among  us. 

The  former  institution  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  district  mainly  in- 
habited by  the  working  classes,  and  within  an  easy  walk  of  Deansgate.  The 
outside  of  the  building  very  much  resembles  that  of  our  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  as  a  news  room  and  lending 
library,  the  second  story  as  a  reference  library.  The  two  halls  are  lofty  and 
spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  comfort.  There  are  ranges  of 
tables  on  each  side  of  the  rooms.  Each  visitor  is  accommodated  with  an  easy 
arm-chair,  and  in  the  reference  library  with  pen  and  ink. 

The  institution  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1850  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. Sir  John  Potter  was  then  Mayor,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that 
the  scheme  was  first  brought  before  the  public.  Twenty-six  Manchester  men 
subscribed  £100  each;  fifty-three  other  donations  were  obtained,  which  made 
up  the  sum  to  £4,384  ;  and  the  overseers  of  Manchester  added  £2,000  from  a 
fund  they  had  at  their  disposal.  The  building  was  originally  erected  by  the 
Socialists  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  but  was  purchased  from  them  for  £1,200,  and 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  who  owned  a  chief  rent  upon  it  of  £91  6s.  per  annum, 
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sold  it  at  twenty-one  years  purchase,  and  remitted  one-half  of  the  purchase- 
money.  > 

The  first  steps  in  the  undertaking  were  therefore  as  favourable  as  well  could 
be,  and  in  January,  1851,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  building,  when  a 
canvassing  committee  was  formed.  Additional  subscriptions  were  collected 
amounting  to  £2,941  9s.  lOd. ;  and  a  voluntary  subscription  having  been  set 
on  foot  amongst  the  working  classes,  £800  was  subscribed  by  more  than  20,000 
persons  employed  in  various  industrial  establishments.  The  first  subscription 
list  was  thus  increased  to  £10,125  9s.  lOd.  The  cost  of  altering  and  fitting  up 
the  building  was  £4,S16  6s.  2d. ;  total  cost,  £6,963  6s.  2d. 

Without  going  much  further  into  detail,  we  may  inform  the  reader  that  the 
first  purchase  of  books  was  18,000  volumes,  the  average  price  being  about  4s. 
7d.  per  volume.  The  books  were  selected  with  great  care  and  taste,  and  in 
addition  3,292  volumes  were  presented  by  various  private  individuals  and  pub- 
lic bodies,  among  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  Republic,  100  volumes  were 
sent  from  the  different  departments  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
books  were  divided  thus : — 

Lending  Department. 

1.  Theology  and  Philosophy 

2.  History  ...... 

8.  Legislation,  Politics,  and  Commerce 

4.  Science  and  Art        .... 

5.  Literature  and  Polygraphy    . 

Total 

Of  the  2,187  volumes  in  the  class  e  History,'  above  800  treat  of  British  history 
and  biography ;  and  647  are  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels. 

Reference  Department. 

1.  Theology  and  Philosophy 

2.  History  ...... 

3.  Legislation,  Politics,  and  Commerce 

4.  Science  and  Art        .... 

5.  Literature  and  Polygraphy    . 

Total 

The  public  have  free  entrance  to  the  reference  library  and  the  news  room,  the 
latter  furnished  with  the  Daily  News  and  a  great  number  of  local  and  weekly 
papers.  The  only  regulation  is  that  every  visitor  shall  come  with  a  pair  of 
clean  hands,  or,  if  he  has  not  had  time  to  go  home  to  wash  himself,  that  he 
proceed  to  a  room  below,  where  plenty  of  clean  water,  soap,  and  towels  are 
prepared  for  him.  The  rule  for  borrowing  from  the  lending  library  is  this  : 
the  borrower  must  produce  the  certificate  of  two  inhabitant-householders  that 
he  is  trustworthy,  and  that  entitles  him  or  her  to  take  home  any  of  the  books 
in  the  lending  library. 

The  library  and  building  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  the  in- 
habitant-householders having,  by  a  majority  of  3,962  against  40,  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Act,  which  states  that,  if,  on  a  poll  of  the 
ratepayers,  there  is  a  clear  majority  of  two-thirds,  a  rate  of  one  half-penny  in 
the  pound  may  be  levied  for  the  purchase  of  the  building  and  the  management 
of  the  library.  By  a  clause  introduced  into  a  local  act,  the  Town  Council  can 
also  purchase  books. 
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The  attendance  in  the  newsroom  and  reference  library  averages  between 
three  and  four  hundred  persons  a  day ;  and  the  total  issue  of  books,  from  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  to  the  same  period  last  year,  the  first  year  in  which  the  library 
was  open  to  the  public,  was  138,312  volumes  :  in  the  reference  department, 
61,080  ;  lending  department,  77,232. 

The  afternoon  on  which  we  visited  the  institution  was  damp  and  rainy.  We 
found  a  stand  to  place  our  umbrella ;  and,  noticing  that  our  hands  were  none 
of  the  cleanest,  we  in  the  first  place  proceeded  to  the  '  regions  below/  and 
washed  them.  In  the  news  room,  on  our  return,  we  noticed  about  fifty  readers. 
Those  who  were  not  employed  with  the  papers  were  engaged  reading  the 
magazines,  and  a  father  or  two  were  shewing  their  little  boys  the  pictures  in 
the  illustrated  papers.  Through  the  liberality  of  several  London  print  pub- 
lishers, a  number  of  fine  engravings  are  hung  in  neat  frames  on  the  walls,  and 
several  juvenile  factory  lads  were  strolling  about  admiring  them,  giving  their 
young  soul's  glimpses  of  scenes  and  circumstances  far  away  from  the  dreary 
noise  of  spindles.  The  Daily  News  had  just  arrived,  and  a  group  had  assem- 
bled round  the  stand  upon  which  it  was  placed ;  forming  the  centre  figure  was 
an  enthusiastic  cobbler,  who,  in  his  haste  to  learn  the  latest  from  the  East,  had 
escaped  from  his  seat  without  troubling  himself  to  put  on  coat  or  waistcoat,  or 
fasten  up  his  braces.  The  hall,  however,  was  quiet  and  orderly  ;  not  a  whisper 
was  heard,  and  every  one  could  pursue  his  own  object  of  study  without  inter- 
ruption and  in  comfort.  After  staying  some  time  to  witness  this  interesting 
sight,  we  proceeded  up  stairs  to  the  reference  library — a  noble  and  chastely- 
decorated  hall,  surrounded  with  shelves  of  books,  18,000  in  number.  Several 
thoughtful-looking  working  men,  one  or  two  having  the  appearance  of  local 
Methodist  preachers,  were  sitting  at  the  table  making  extracts  from  books. 
Two  other  men  had  large  volumes  of  the  Times  before  them,  apparently  pick- 
ing their  way  for  some  sort  of  information ;  and  an  intelligent  little  lad  at  our 
elbow  (we  took  the  liberty  to  peep  over  his  shoulder)  was  reading  a  memoir  of 
Bolton  Hogerson,  one  of  the  Lancashire  poets.  A  few  idlers,  probably  attor- 
ney's clerks,  were  occupied  with  books  of  light  literature.  A  Dominie  Samp- 
son looking  man,  with  thin  jaws,  little  belly,  and  a  thread-bare  coat,  had 
secured  to  himself  three  or  four  volumes  of  the  Greek  classics  ;  another  man, 
evidently  an  engine-driver,  was  turning  over  the  manuscript  catalogue  marked 
6 Mechanics';  and  three  librarians,  noiselessly  dusting  the  books  and  attending 
to  the  wants  of  the  readers,  completed  the  picture.  Two  young  men,  dressed 
clerically,  and  ourselves  seemed  to  be  the  only  strangers  present.  The  hall 
was  even  more  quiet  and  elegant  than  below,  presenting  a  scene  we  shall  not 
soon  forget.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  reference  library  for  reading  is  similar 
to  that  in  operation  in  the  British  Museum.  When  a  person  enters  the  room 
he  first  consults  the  manuscript  catalogue,  and  having  ascertained  the  number 
and  the  department  of  the  book  he  desires  to  consult,  he  goes  to  the  librarian, 
who  fills  up  a  printed  form,  numbering  it  at  both  ends.  He  procures  the 
work,  tears  off  the  number  at  one  end,  which  he  keeps  as  a  check,  hands  the 
person  the  book  and  form,  who  takes  it  to  a  table,  reads  it  as  long  as  he  likes, 
and  when  it  is  returned  the  form  is  filed  under  the  particular  head — literature, 
philosophy,  &c. — and  at  the  end  of  the  day  a  ledger  account  is  made  up  of  the 
books  used. 

After  leaving  the  Free  Library,  we  went  on  to  Market  Street,  whence  you 
can  proceed  in  handsome  omnibuses  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  for  2d. 
The  run  to  the  Salford  Peel  Park  is  about  two  miles,  and  we  were  wisked  there 
in  a  canter.  The  park  is  beautifully  wooded,  and  at  an  easy  distance  from  the 
town.  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  a  bank,  with  the  river  Irwell  running  at  its 
base ;  and  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  country  from  it :  for  the  suburbs  of  Man- 
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Chester — unlike  what  Cockneys  imagined  it  to  be,  an  forrid'  gathering  of 
smoke,  tall  chimneys,  and  half-starved  weavers — is  a  beautifully-wooded  and 
park-like  country,  with  noble  hills  in  the  distance,  as  graphically  described  by 
Mrs  Gaskell  in  Mary  Barton,  and  genial,  warm-hearted,  old  Samuel  Bamford 
in  his  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical,  both  books  we  would  urge  upon  all 
young  men  to  read. 

The  rain  had  cleared  away,  and  it  was  now  a  fine  autumn  evening,  and  the 
birds  in  the  trees  of  the  park  were  singing  their  evening  hymns  as  we  passed 
the  bluff  old  lodge  keeper  and  wended  our  way  to  the  library  and  museum. 
As  we  entered  the  grounds,  we  saw  working  men,  their  wives  and  children, 
loitering  down  the  walks  amid  flowers  and  beautiful  shrubs,  couples  of  youug 
people  '  billing  and  cooing5  under  the  trees,  and  a  host  of  roystering  lads  and 
lasses  were  sending  forth  merry  peals  of  laughter  from  the  gymnasium,  where 
they  were  swinging  and  jumping  about  with  hearts  light  and -merry. 

The  library  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  with  a  noble  bronze  figure 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  before  it.  The  statue  is  a  noble  production  of  art, 
and  will  impress  strangeis  that  Manchester  men  are  proud  of  the  memory  of 
the  son  of  the  Bury  cotton  spinner.  The  building  containing  the  library  and 
museum  is  built  of  the  peculiar  red  brick  of  the  district,  and  is  in  the  Eliza- 
bethian  style.  There  are  some  fine  castes  of  Grecian  art  in  the  entrance  hall, 
and  the  library  and  reading  room  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  park.  We 
found  it  well  occupied  by  readers,  but  time  did  not  allow  us  a  long  stay, 
and  we  ran  up  stairs  to  the  museum  and  picture  gallery.  'Picture  gallery  V 
say  you.  Yes,  picture  gallery  !  The  museum,  though  not  very  large,  is  well- 
arranged  and  kept  in  capital  condition.  There  were  several  mothers  and  chil- 
dren wandering  about  feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  curiosities  of  land  and 
ocean ;  others  occupied  seats  in  the  windows  enjoying  the  view  of  the  park  and 
distant  country.  When  we  got  into  the  picture  gallery,  the  scene  was  just 
what  we  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  every  town  in 
England.  The  hall  is  ample,  lofty,  and  light,  and  supplied  with  comfortable 
seats,  the  walls  beautifully  adorned  with  paintings,  among  which  we  observed 
capital  portraits  of  Joseph  Brotherton,  M.P.  for  Salford,  and  the  late  Daniel 
O'Connell.  The  most  attractive  features  in  the  room,  however,  were  a  numer- 
ous variety  of  high-class  engravings  well  framed, — and  better  still,  a  consider- 
able number  of  females  and  young  people  gazing  at  them  with  delight. 

We  had  to  drag  ourselves  hence,  however,  and,  after  visiting  the  refresh- 
ment rooms,  where  we  witnessed  no  drunken  orgies,  for  temperance  is  the 
motto,  but  saw  without  grief  two  stout-looking  farmers,  apparently  from  some 
upland  district,  munching  biscuits  and  butter  and  drinking  what  appeared  very 
like  glasses  of  British  wine,  and  noticed  one  or  two  families  enjoying  even  less 
stimulating  potions. 

Shortly  afterward  we  were  in  the  train  for  '  proud'  Preston,  via  Chorley 
and  Bolton,  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  gossip  with  an  old  Preston  weaver,  who 
had  been  to  Dalton-le-Dale  in  Derbyshire  for  his  health,  and  had  not  found  it, 
poor  man  !  He  shortened  the  way  with  fine  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
the  Peak  district  and  its  primitive  inhabitants.  And  so  we  finished  our  trip, 
which  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  was  f  a  day 
well  spent.' 
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Bangers  to  England  of  the  Alliance  with  the  Men  of  the  Coup  d'Etat.     By 
Victor  Schoelcher. — London  :  Trubner  and  Co.,  12,  Paternoster  Row. 

It  is  impossible  for  mere  words  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
grief  and  shame  with  which  we  have  perused  this  work.  Grief  for  France 
fallen  under  the  atrocious  domination  of  assassins  and  ruffians  of  the  vilest 
order.  Shame  for  England  leagued  with  that  gang  of  cut-throats  and  cut- 
purses,  to  oppose,  as  is  pretended,  the  march  of  Russian  aggression,  but  really 
to  uphold  that  invasion  of  the  rights  of  humanity  in  which  Bonaparte  and  his 
fellow-brigands  have  played,  and  continue  to  play,  a  leading  part.  Yes,  it  is 
less,  far  less  to  maintain  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  to  keep  down  the  European 
Revolution,  that  the  Government  of  Queen  Victoria  has  allied  itself  to  that  of 
'Emperor'  Bonaparte.  And  what  an  alliance  !  If  it  is  impossible  to  touch 
pitch  and  escape  defilement,  it  is,  at  least,  as  impossible  to  contract  a  partner- 
ship with  the  perpetrators  of  wholesale  murder  and  robbery,  and  yet  incur  no 
moral  taint  from  such  an  engagement.  Eor  some  time  past,  in  common  with 
Victor  Schoelcher,  we  have  sickened  over  the  disgusting  eulogiums  pronounced 
in  this  country  upon  the  arch- conspirator  of  the  2d  of  December.  That  such 
eulogiums  should  have  been  pronounced  by  unprincipled  politicians  like  Aber- 
deen and  Palmerston,  by  the  4,000  golden-calf  worshippers  (bankers  and 
others)  of  the  city  of  London,  and  by  the  rascal -renegade  writers  of  the  Times, 
is,  of  course,  not  surprising.  But  it  is  not  without  disgust  we  have  witnessed 
others  claiming  to  be  considered  honest  men,  who  two  years  ago  were  so 
(justly)  bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  Bonaparte  and  his  satellites,  now  turn- 
ing round  and  awarding  him  the  praise  of  e  profound  sagacity/  ( skilful  states- 
manship/ and  other  political  virtues,  sufficient,  according  to  these  eulogists,  to 
absolve  their  hero  from  his  sins  of  the  past,  to  command  for  him  present  ad- 
miration, and  to  entitle  him  to  confidence  in  the  future.  His  'profound 
sagacity'  in  reality  has  no  meaning  but  his  profound  contempt  for  truth,  right, 
and  justice.  His  life  has  been  one  long  lie — one  enduring  conspiracy  to 
gratify  his  brutal  selfishness  at  the  cost  of  the  blood  and  tears,  the  ruin  and 
misery,  the  slavery  and  slaughter  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Jonathan  Wild 
was  a  man  of  s  profound  sagacity/  but  he  was  hanged  at  last ;  and  Eternal 
Justice  will  be  wronged  unless  some  such  finale  crowns  the  '  skilful  statesman- 
ship' of  Emperor  Bonaparte.     ' 

This  work  is  well-timed,  and,  filled  as  it  is  with  thoroughly-authenticated 
proofs  of  the  monstrous  crimes  and  turpitudes,  public  and  private,  of  Bonaparte 
(and  his  accomplices),  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  recall  some  of  that  brigand's 
present  eulogists  to  a  sense  of  shame ;  unless,  indeed,  they  have  become  as 
shameless  as  the  idol  of  their  present  adoration. 

There  is  one  error  on  the  part  of  Victor  Schoelcher  we  must  take  leave  to 
correct.  He  imagines  all  classes  in  this  country  to  be  swayed  by  a  patriotic 
egotism,  which  he  pictures  in  the  phrase  'Rule  Britannia/  and  infers  the 
alliance  with  Bonaparte  to  be  popular  because  regarded  as  calculated  to  serve 
the  present  policy  of  England.  The  patriotic  egotism  imagined  by  our  author 
was,  undoubtedly,  rampant  enough  fifty  years  ago,  but  has  no  existence  now. 
Such  popularity  as  the  alliance  enjoys  is  to  be  attributed  to  sentiments  even 
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less  honourable  than  a  blind  and  egotistical  because  merely  national  patriotism. 
The  enmity  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  moneyocracy  to  the  Revolution,  and 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  unthinking  multitude  (of  all  classes)  to  wor- 
ship *  success/  sufficiently  account  for  the  sort  of  popularity  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  hurricane  of  scorn  and  indignation  directed  against  Bonaparte 
two  years  ago.  This  is  a  painful  confession — a  confession  that  Englishmen 
may  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  regenerating  the  moral  sense  of  their  own 
countrymen  before  assuming  the  part  of  '  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live.' 

We  are  sorry  our  limits  preclude  us  from  giving  extracts  from  a  work  we 
can  so  conscientiously  and  warmly  recommend  to  our  readers.  Pity  but  a 
popular  propaganda  existed  with  sufficient  means  to  republish  the  pith  of  such 
books  in  millions  of  tracts  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Soon,  then,  would  the 
public  mind  be  enlightened ;  such  unions  as  '  the  alliance  with  the  men  of  the 
coup  d'etat*  would  be  impossible  ;  and,  instead,  would  be  witnessed  that  Holy 
Alliance  of  the  Peoples  for  which  our  author  so  eloquently  pleads. 

Well  and  nobly  is  the  author  of  this  book  spending  the  years  of  his  exile. 
When  the  better  day  shall  dawn,  when  Prance  shall  recall  to  her  bosom  her 
best  and  bravest  sons,  foremost  in  their  ranks,  amongst  the  most  honoured 
because  amongst  the  most  worthy,  will  be  Victor  Schoelcher — the  untiring 
champion  of  the  proscribed,  the  unfaltering  enemy  of  tyrants,  the  true  friend 
of  true  freedom  the  wide  world  over. 


Swedenborg :  a  Biography  and  an  Exposition.     By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood. — Lon- 
don :  Arthur  Hall  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Swedenborg,  the  mystic,  the  dreamer, — or,  as  his  fol- 
lowers and  admirers  believe,  the  seer,  the  messiah,  or,  at  least,  the  herald  of  a 
new  church.  Eew,  however,  know  more  of  the  man  than  his  name.  To  make 
known  the  leading  events  of  Swedenborg's  life,  to  defend  his  memory  from  the 
allegations  of  '  insanity,9  f  imposture/  &c,  and  to  present  an  exposition  of  his 
leading  doctrines,  Mr  Paxton  Hood  has  written  this  volume. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  descended  from  a  respectable  but  not  noble  ancestry, 
was  born  at  Stockholm  on  the  29th  of  January,  1688.  In  his  youth  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  scientific  studies,  and  even  in  his  early  manhood  gave 
proof  that  he  had  not  studied  in  vain.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  1709.  In  1710,  he  commenced  a  course  of  travel,  first  proceed- 
ing to  Oxford  and  London.  In  3716,  Charles  XII  appointed  Swedenborg 
Extraordinary  Assessor  of  the  Board  of  Mines — a  post  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  our  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Throughout  a  long  life  Sweden- 
borg continued  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  study  and  practical  experiment  in 
every  branch  of  science,  but  particularly  astronomy,  mechanics,  and  mathe- 
matics ;  and  the  leading  scientific  men  of  his  time,  belonging  to  all  countries, 
were  his  friends  and  correspondents.  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  gives  an  astonishing 
list  of  the  scientific  works  written  by  Swedenborg,  who  certainly,  whatever  his 
hallucinations  in  connection  with  religious  speculations,  was  no  madman  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  So  far  from  being  insane,  he  was,  as  regards  the 
affairs  of  this  life,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  gifted  of  men.  At  least  such 
was  Swedenborg  until  the  age  of  fifty-four,  when,  according  to  himself  and  his 
admirers,  he  became  still  more  profound  and  more  gifted.  It  was  at  this  age 
lie  relinquished  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
theology  and  to  unfolding  the  new  doctrines  which  he  declared  were  then  first 
revealed  to  him.  Eor  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  professed  to  talk 
to  angels  as  we  talk  to  each  other,  telling  of  his  journeys  to  and  fro  in  the 
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world  of  spirits  !  Mr  Paxton  Hood  seems  to  credit  this  connection  with  the 
'  other  world.'  Par  be  it  from  us  to  raise  the  senseless  shout  of  '  impostor.' 
We  can  believe  that  Swedenborg  himself  had  belief  in  what  he  narrated.  But 
we  believe  also  that  his  imagination  was  diseased,  and  that  he  was  a  widely 
different  man  at  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty,  to  what  he  was  at  twenty,  thirty, 
and  forty  years  of  age.  Why  should  we  reject  Mahommed's  trips  to  heaven  and 
copartnership  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  if  we  are  to  swallow  as  veritable  facts 
the  fables  and  fantasies  published  by  the  Swedish  seer  ?  We  must  be  excused 
from  believing  that  Swedenborg  had  ready  entrance  to  the  celestial  and  infernal 
regions  ;  had  walked  and  talked  with  those  we  speak  of  as  dead  ;  had  beheld 
without  a  veil  both  hell  and  heaven ;  had  really  spoken  face  to  face  with  Plato 
and  with  Cicero,  with  Luther  and  Paul.  Any  way,  we  must  see  and  know,  as 
the  prophet  professes  to  have  seen  and  known,  before  we  can  believe  whether 
the  prophet's  name  be  Swedenborg  or  Mahommed.  The  story  of  the  fire  at 
Stockholm  (which  we  would  have  extracted  had  space  permitted)  is  curious, 
and  may  serve  to  encourage  the  believers  in  clairvoyance.  Swedenborg  died 
in  London  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1772,  and  was  buried  in  Princes' 
Square,  Ratcliffe-Highway.  '  No  monument,'  observes  Mr  Hood,  '  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  seer — no  tomb — no  inscription — his 
works  form  his  only  memorial,  but  what  a  monument  are  they  !  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  some  stone  or  statue  may,  ere  long,  symbol  the  affection  with 
which  the  great  Swede  is  regarded.' 

Calculated  to  dispel  numerous  popular  errors  regarding  an  illustrious  man, 
this  book  is  welcome.  In  all  that  concerns  the  life  and  character  of  his  hero, 
Mr  Paxton  Hood  writes  ably  and  vigorously — with  all  the  zeal  of  an  admirer, 
but  without  the  rancour  of  a  partizan.  In  his  exposition  of  Swedenborg' s 
doctrines,  he  appears  to  us  to  be  less  happy — cloudy.  Probably,  however, 
cloudiness  is  inseparable  from  the  subject.  Thinking  men  will  read  this  book, 
but  we  imagine  not  many  such  will  from  its  perusal  be  converted  to  a  belief  in 
the  divine  mission  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 


Kossuth.    Six  Chapters  by  a  Hungarian. — London  :  Hobert  Hardwicke. 

We  have  read  this  pamphlet  attentively,  and  have  no  scruple  about  pronouncing 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  disgusting  effusions  of  rancorous  malignity— one  of  the 
most  cowardly  and  infamous  attempts  at  calumny,  that  party  spite  has  ever  pro- 
duced. We  would  fain  hope  that  the  author  of  it  is  not  really  fA  Hungarian,' 
but  that  he  has  merely  used  that  designation  as  a  passport  for  his  abominable 
falsehoods.  However,  be  he  who  and  what  he  may  as  to  name  and  country,  he 
is  evidently  a  person  in  whom  ignorance,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharit- 
ableness,  are  predominant  qualities.  '  Some  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end,' 
says  Burns,  and  this  little  book  is  certainly  a  member  of  that  mendacious  class  of 
works.  Its  lies,  too,  are  lies  of  the  basest  kind — lies  fabricated  by  a  fiendish 
spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  slandering  the  character  of  a  fellow  man.  The  charges, 
direct  and  indirect,  brought  by  '  A  Hungarian '  against  Kossuth  will  gain  no 
credit  in  this  country,  except,  perhaps,  among  those  aristocratic  sympathizers 
with  Despotism,  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  true  nobility  of  soul,  and  who 
are  always  ready  to  attribute  bad  motives  to  patriotic  deeds.  f  A  Hungarian ' 
must  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  English  intelligence  if  he  believes  that  the 
sublime  trash  he  has  troubled  himself  to  write  can  lower  Louis  Kossuth  in 
public  estimation.  This  is  precisely  what  it  cannot  do,  but  it  may  possibly 
have  the  opposite  effect  of  causing  the  British  people  to  rally  round  the  illus- 
trious exile  with  increased  enthusiasm. 

That  Kossuth  may  have  made  some  mistakes  in  policy  while  engaged  in  the 
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struggle  with  Austria  we  do  not  deny,  but  his  errors,  whatever  they  were,  were 
errors  invariably  on  the  side  of  generosity  and  virtue,  of  humanity  and  forbear- 
ance. To  accuse  him  of  duplicity,  vanity,  selfishness,  haughtiness,  and  a 
greediness  after  money,  is  absolutely  ridiculous-^-as  ridiculous  as  are  the  in- 
stances adduced  by  'A  Hungarian*  to  verify  and  substantiate  the  accusations. 
Well  does  our  immortal  dramatist  declare  that — 

Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes. 

We  can  devote  no  more  space  to  the  notice  of  this  pamphlet,  and  therefore 
abruptly  dismiss  it  with  the  contempt  it  merits. 


TOWN  AND   COUNTEY  TALK, 


As  we  predicted,  Mr  Attwood's  reception  at  the  War  meeting  (announced  in  our  last) 
was  most  enthusiastic.  "Well  did  the  veteran  patriot  justify  the  applause,  and  fully  did 
he  realize  the  expectations,  of  his  friends.  His  speech,  denouncing  c  the  traitor  Aber- 
deen,' and  unveiling  the  drivelling  and  fatal  policy  of  the  Coalition,  has  sounded  through 
the  land  ;  and  its  thoroughly  English  sentiments  have  been  echoed  by  all  true  patriots 
from  'canny  Newcastle'  to  the  Land's  End.  Mr  Crawshay  spoke  admirably  ;  and  the 
memorial  to  the  Queen  expressed  plain  truths  in  plain  language.  May  we  entertain  the 
belief  that  that  memorial  has  been  read  and  thought  over  by  Victoria  ?  Should  that 
belief  be  shaken,  it  may  become  necessary  to  address  the  throne  in  terms  still  more  sig- 
nificant. Altogether  the  late  public  meeting  has  been  productive  of  effects  more  than 
realizing  our  anticipations.  Fully  reported  in  all  the  local  and  some  of  the  metropolitan 
papers,  the  speeches  have  served  as  texts  for  extensive  comment  on  the  part  of  editors. 
We  may  specially  mention  the  Northern  Examiner ;  the  (London)  Atlas,  and  the  Leader. 
Our  newspaper,  the  Examiner,  fully  endorses  the  principles  laid  down,  and  sentiments 
enunciated,  at  the  meeting,  and,  certainly,  shews  no  want  of  vigour  in  demanding  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  annihilation  of  Russian  despotism — coute  qui  coute*  In- 
deed *  Thorough'  seems  to  be  the  Examiner  s  motto.  The  Atlas,  one  of  the  best  weekly 
papers  published,  calls  upon  other  towns  '  to  declare  their  principles  as  firmly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  the  men  of  Newcastle  have  done.'  The  Leader  acknowledges  that  '  the  meet- 
ing at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  declared  the  sentiments  of  nine-tenths  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects/ Further,  the  Leader  says  :  '  The  men  of  Newcastle  are  prepared  for  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present.  We  know  that  they  are  not  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  we  know 
that  they  are  moved  by  no  party  spirit  against  this  or  that  Ministry,  or  non-Ministry. 
We  know  that  their  feeling  is  thoroughly  English,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  stand 
up  for  the  good  name,  the  flag,  and  the  influence  of  England  on  the  continent.  .  «  . 
For  our  own  part  we  hail  the  day  when  "the  Newcastle  party"  speaks  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  English  people.'  The  '  Newcastle  party' !  We  would  rather 
the  party  of  entire  England ;  but  as  long  as  England  may  slumber,  Newcastle  will  not 
shrink  from  upholding  the  banner  of  principle  and  patriotism  in  opposition  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  '  Manchester  party,'  and  the  traitorous  occupants  of  Downing  Street. 

The  resolution  of  invitation  to  Kossuth  passed  at  the  public  meeting  in  the  Lecture 
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Room  led  to  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Friends  of  European  Freedom,  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  them  of  a  committee  to  make  the  arrangements  for  Kossuth's  reception,  with 
the  addition  of  a  '  Committee  of  Public  Safety,'  to  watch  the  course  of  the  war,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  and  to  summon  the  people,  when  need  might  be,  to  public, 
general,  and  effective  action.  Here  is  the  nucleus  of  the  '  Newcastle  party '  hailed  by 
the  Leader,  and  we  hope,  too,  of  that  *  National  Party'  we  have  advocated,  and  the 
necessity  for  which  becomes  more  clear  and  urgent  every  day. 

Kossuth  has  again  postponed  his  visit  to  Tyneside.  He  considers  that,  in  the  present 
crisis  of  the  Eastern  War,  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  any  public  movement.  In  his 
letter  to  the  committee,  he  says  : — '  I  really  think  this  time  to  be  little  favourable  to 
discussion  on  the  subject  [the  Austrian  Alliance  and  the  general  war  policy  of  the  British 
Government].  The  allied  armies  are  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Sebastopol.  Now, 
I  believe  arguments  entirely  different  must  be  used,  and  an  issue  entirely  different  must 
be  taken,  according  as  the  expedition  will  have  succeeded  or  not.  Mr  Crawshay  was 
quite  right  in  saying,  at  your  glorious  meeting  of  August  28th,  *  The  taking  of  Sebas- 
topol will  not  be  a  reason  to  trust  the  Government,  but  the  not  taking  it  will  be  a  case 
for  impeachment.'  We  may  appropriately  discuss  matters  before  and  after  a  battle,  but 
certainly  not  during  the  battle  :  we  must  see  the  issue,  and  shape  our  course  accordingly. 
However,  by  the  end  of  this  month,  we  may  expect  to  get  such  intelligence  from  the 
East  as  will  enable  us  to  see  the  situation  clear,  and  then  the  beginning  of  October  may 
well  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Should  the  contrary  happen,  then,  in  my  opinion,  it 
will  be  wise  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  a  moment  of  more  favourable  political  opportunity/ 

The  cholera  raging  in  London,  fears  have  been  entertained  that  the  deadly  scourge, 
under  which  Newcastle  suffered  so  terribly  last  year,  might  again  return  to  this  district, 
which  fears,  happily,  have  so  far  not  been  fulfilled.  Notwithstanding  present  immunity, 
it  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  the  possible  return  of  the  destroyer  ;  and  all  concerned 
will  do  well  to  study  Mr  James  Clephan's  timely  and  careful  pamphlet  Three  Warnings: 
or,  Tacts  and  Figures  of  the  Cholera  Epidemics  of  Gateshead  (published  at  the  office 
of  the  Observer).  Mr  Clephan  argues — and  we  think  correctly — that  the  cholera  would 
never  be  epidemic  among  us  were  our  habitations  not  impure.  ( The  planet  on  which  we 
are  placed  is  made  to  whirl  through  space  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  other  worlds, 
while  we  perversely  overcrowd  ourselves  together  on  its  surface,  and  hide  ourselves  from 
the  air  of  Heaven  in  our  narrow  cribs,  in  immediate  neighbourhood  with  decomposing 
matter  and  foul  emanations,  which  ought  rather  to  be  at  once  banished  from  our  midst, 
and  not  suffered  to  accumulate  until  the  outbreak  of  Pestilence ;  when,  too  late,  it  is,  by 
hundreds  of  cart-loads,  hurried  out  of  our  borders.  m  We  practically  confess,  by  our 
instant  resort  to  such  means  in  the  agony  of  fear  and  alarm,  that  we  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  secondary  causes,  at  least,  of  cholera,  its  primary  origin  alone  being  yet  a  mys- 
tery. We  know  not  how  it  comes  into  existence,  but  we  do  know  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  its  malignant  spread,  and  to  its  becoming  epidemic,  if  not  contagious.  By  the 
avoidance  of  such  conditions,  we  may  secure  immunity  from  the  Asiatic  scourge.'  We 
thank  Mr  Clephan  for  his  excellent  pamphlet,  and  we  warmly  commend  it  to  all  who 
are  anxious  to  obtain  reliable-  and  useful  information  on  this  important  subject. 

It  may  console  Lord  Aberdeen,  disgusted  with  our  bellicose  predilections,  to  know 
that  Newcastle,  among  other  strange  things,  boasts  a  Peace  Society,  f  auxiliary  to  the 
London  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Universal  Peace' ;  and  this  formidable  body,  num- 
bering exactly  six  dozen,  lacking  two,  admires  his  lordship's  ( praiseworthy  caution'  in 
the  '  Turko-Russian  difference!*  We  wish  his  lordship  joy  of  his  friends.  We  rejoice  to 
learn  from  their  *  Triennial  Report '  that  their  influence,  like  their  numbers,  is  not.  great. 
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Since  our  last  Number  was  issued,  the  town  has  been  e  startled  from  its  propriety  '  by 
the  appearance  of  certain  placards,  headed  with  the  not  very  courteous  words  : — c  The 
Rascals  ! '  On  perusal  of  the  contents,  the  placard  turned  out  to  be  the  '  Preface,'  printed 
in  advance,  of  an  onslaught  upon  the  luckless  teetotallers.  Though  tolerably  abusive,  it 
was  well  done,  and  we  could  not  resist  a  tickling  tendency  to  laughter  on  reading  it.  The 
public  having  been  kept  agape  for  some  time  longer  than  promised  (some  thin-skinned 
teetotaller  having  threatened  the  publisher  with  prosecution  for  libel),  the  'crushing 
effusion '  at  length  appeared,  in  poetical  garb,  under  the  modest  style  and  title  of  The 
Teetotallers  of  the  Tyne  toasted  in  a  Bowl  of  Bitters :  a  Serio-Comic  Canticle  hung  in 
Heriocs,  and  chanted  by  Surgacio  Schnapp.  We  would  not  heve  considered  the  six- 
pennyworth  dear,  had  the  satire  been  of  a  fairer  and  more  manly  character.  That  we  are 
friendly  to  the  temperance  cause  is  too  well  known  to  need  assertion.  But,  we  must  con- 
fess, we  are  not  blind  to  the  crying  sins  unhappily  associated  with  that  cause.  The  intol- 
erance and  self-righteousness  of  too  many  of  the  temperance  c  apostles/  and  their  intem- 
perate exaltation  of  the  pump  as  the  only  panacea  for  the  moral,  social,  and  political 
salvation  of  society,  find  no  favour  in  our  eyes.  Those  who  make  a  good  cause  obnoxious 
or  ridiculous  to  men  of  understanding  deserve  to  be  scourged  with  the  whip  of  satire. 
But  the  worshipful  c  Mr  Schnapp'  has  overdone  it.  We  admit  he  is  not  deficient  in 
power  and  humour  ;  but  indefensible  personalities  and  filthy  allusions  do  not  constitute 
wit.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  '  serio-comic  canticle'  is  too  full  of  such.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  '  Surgacio'  will  '  tak'  a  thought  and  mend/ 

The  Northern  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  held  its  annual  conference  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  at  South  Shields.  Mr  Ingham,  M.P.,  presided.  The  business 
proceedings,  like  the  holding  of  Allendale-town  market,  '  begun  at  half -past  eleven  and 
finished  at  half  an  hour  before  twelve  ! '  There  were  five  or  six  delegates  present  from 
other  towns,  four  of  them  from  Newcastle.  A  few  small  witticisms  by  Mr  Clephan  ;  a 
report  read,  in  which  Mr  Thornton — the  only  worker  in  connection  with  the  Union — 
made  the  most  of  the  barren  proceedings  of  the  year  ;  some  talk  with  regard  to  furnish- 
ing Mechanics'  Libraries  with  parliamentary  papers  ;  a  little  more  talk  about  Mr  Hutt's 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Act,  and  Mr  Milner  Gibson's  bill  to  exempt  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutions from  local  rates  ;  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  and  reelection  of  officers — Earl 
Grey  to  be  president  next  year,  Newcastle  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  the  proceedings 
closed.  Not  one  word  about  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  a  society  in  the  district.  No 
statistics,  no  gathering  of  experience  from  the  past,  no  proposals  for  the  future.  c  No 
nothing  ! '  The  Union  is  a  humbug.  No  one  cares  anything  about  it,  or  does  anything 
for  it,  but  the  secretary.  The  sooner  it  is  remodelled,  or  dead,  the  better.  It  is  in  the 
way  of  some  better  organization.  The  dinner,  soiree t  and  ball  that  followed  I) ore  the 
proportion  to  the  business  meeting  that  Jack  Ealstaff's  quart  of  sack  did  to  his  ha'porth 
of  bread.  Dinner  at  the  Golden  Lion  ;  It.  Ingham,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  chair  ;  R,  Short- 
ridge,  Esq.  J.P.  and  T.  Salmon,  Esq.  Town  Clerk,  in  vice-chairs ;  one  hundred  and  ten 
gentlemen  sit  down  to  a  substantial  two-and-sixpenny  repast,  and  order  their  own  wine 
after  the  cloth  is  withdrawn.  Speeches — the  usual  after-dinner  speeches — from  William 
Hutt,  Esq.  M.P.,  J.  B.  Blackett,  Esq.  M.P.,  Philip  Howard,  Esq.  of  Corby  Castle,  Pro- 
fessor Chevallier,  of  Durham  University,  the  Parson  of  the  Parish,  and  other  friends. 
Something  about  the  war,  Ministry  all  right,  noisy  Radicals  of  Shields  all  wrong — accord- 
ing to  Professor  Chevallier — for  if  the  money  that  had  been  taken  by  the  University  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  leasehold  property  in  Shields  had  not  gone  there,  why  it  would 
have  gone  somewhere  else  !  Health  of  ladies  proposed  in  most  graceful  terms  by  Mr 
Grant ;  responded  to  by  a  nice  young  gentleman ;  and  then  an  adjournment  to  the  soiree. 
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Pleasant  muster  of  ladies  at  soiree:  better  speaking, — no  allusion  to  the  Union,  however; 
concludes  in  decent  time,  and  then  adjourns  to  the  ball,  and  trips  '  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe.'  Proceedings  wind  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  police  capturing  three 
North  Shields  swells  who  had  created  a  row.  Thursday :  swells  and  a  gold  watch  appear 
before  the  magistrates  in  the  forenoon;  owner  of  said  watch  absquatulated;  the  drunkard's 
fine  paid:  and  so  ends  third  and  last  scene  in  our  Northern  Educational  Parliament ! 
0  tempora !  0  mores  ! 

On  Tuesday,  September  12,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Northumberland  Dock  at  Hay 
Hole  was  laid  by  the  Chairman  of  the  lliver  Commissioners,  Mr  Joseph  Co  wen,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mayors  of  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and  South  Shields,  and  a  good  muster 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  site  of  Hay  Hole  Dock  is  in  a  bight  a  little  above  AYhitehill  Point,  and  is  intended 
for  the  shipment  of  minerals  from  the  Hartley  Steam  Coal-Field .  There  are  now  four- 
teen staiths,  shipping  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  coals  in  the  year  from  this  part  of  the 
river.  It  will  be  built  by  the  River  Commissioners,  and,  when  the  dock  dues  pay  off  the 
capital  expended,  it  will  be  free  to  the  public,  except  the  cost  of  opening  the  dock  gates. 
The  principal  basin  will  be  4,000  feet  long  by  750  broad.  The  dock  wall  will  be  con- 
cave, and  will  be  carried  up  near  to  How  don.  The  tidal  basin,  which  will  be  at  the 
east  end,  will  be  two  acres  and  a  half  in  extent.  There  will  also  be  a  fifty -two  feet  lock 
entrance,  and  twenty-four  feet  of  water  at  the  dock  sill  in  spring-tides.  Mr  Thorn- 
borough,  of  Washingborough,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  such  matters,  is  the 
contractor  for  the  mason-work  and  excavations.  His  contracts  amount  to  £134,000. 
The  coffer  dam  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  works  are  making  rapid  progress.  After 
the  usual  formalities  were  gone  through,  the  Commissioners  adjourned  to  a  social  repast, 
where  for  a  time  their  differences  were  forgotten,  and  '  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell/ 
The  regret  is,  that  the  good  temper  displayed  at  such  gatherings  is  always  so  transient. 
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BomaksTjnd  has  been  taken,  the  fortifications  are  demolished,  the  stores  have 
been  distributed  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  island.  After  which  great 
exertion  of  English  and  French  valour,  the  aflftd  fleets  are  to  return  home  for 
the  winter,  and  Napier  to  be  crowned  with  lanrel  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  good 
old  Lady  Aberdeen.  The  Black  Sea  combined  forces  (French  and  British) 
under  Field-Marshal  Saint  Arnand  (a  2d  of  December  saint)  have  at  last  fled, 
from  the  cholera  in  their  camp,  toward  Sebastopol ;  so  it  is  yet  possible  that 
something  glorious,  in  the  stone  and  mortar  demolition  way,  may  be  done 
in  the  East,  before  the  bad  weather  there  puts  a  stop  to  our  active  operations. 
And  then  Saint  Arnaud  may  send  to  Paris  for  his  laurels  :  from  some  of  the 
evergreens  planted  in  Parisian  blood,  nigh  upon  three  years  ago  now.  It  is 
time  hero-wreaths  were  made  of  them. —  The  Russians  have  beaten  the  Turks 
at  Kars  in  Armenia ;  and  Schamyl  has  beaten  the  Russians  since.     The  Aus- 
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trians  are  occupying  the  Principalities,  vice  the  Russians  out  on  leave.  Of 
course  the  inhabitants  expected  them  'with  indescribable  and  joyful  impatience5 
(as  the  fox  in  the  fable  did  the  second  swarm  of  flies),  and  of  course  their 
entry  was  greeted  with  equally  joyous  shouts  of  eLong  life  to  the  Sultan!' 
and  f  Long  life  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria !'  This  is  all  the  story  of  the  war. 
And  very  creditable  it  is  to  the  great  nations  engaged  in  it. 

In  Spain  the  traitors  have  their  full  swing — only  swinging  in  the  wrong 
rnace.  The  barricades  have  been  put  down,  the  National  Guard  will  be  staunch 
to  Espartero  and  O'Donnell,  the  Queen-Mother  is  let  off ;  and  the  people  will 
get  as  much  by  this  revolution  as  they  have  by  previous  ones,  as  they  will  by 
any  future  revolutions  which  they  allow  to  be  stopped  half-way.  St  Just  was 
quite  right  about  such  matters.  This  last  Spanish  affair  has  not  got  half-way. 
But  they  say  the  Republicans  are  yet  at  work  beneath  the  surface. 

"Misery  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows,5  and  state-policy 
(when  not  national)  finds  still  nastier  companions.  Prince  Albert  has  been 
receiving  the  hospitality  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Boulogne,  hob-nobbing  it 
with  the  blackguard  at  his  festivals,  personally  expressing  all  the  friendship 
and  admiration  felt  by  our  excellent  Government  for  the  December  dynasty. 
It  is  well  not  to  be  a  prince,  when  princes  have  such  dirty  work  expected  of 
them.     Well  may  the  Paris  correspondent  of  L'Homme  remark  : 

c  Louis  Bonaparte  lived  six  or  seven  years  in  London  :  the  Queen's  palace  was  always 
shut  against  him,  the  clubs  hardly  admitted  him,  and  when  some  little  drawing-room  was 
open  to  him,  he  only  played  there,  thanks  to  his  name,  the  miserable  part  of  a  curiosity, 

'  Now  that  crime  has  made  an  emperor  of  him,  the  Queen's  husband  goes  in  grand 
state  to  visit  the  adventurer  whom  hardly  six  years  ago  he  would  not  have  saluted.' 

It  is  very  well,  you  remark,  for  a  discontented  Erench  Republican  to  say 
this  ;  what  would  an  Englishman  say  ?    Here  is  what  a  woman,  writing  as  *  an 
Englishman,5  in  default  of  men  to  speak  plain  English,  did  say,  when  less  exalted  . 
personages  than  the  Queen's  husband  disgraced  themselves  by  dining  with  a 

'  When,  a  few  weeks  after  the  coup  d'etat,  the  pave  of  the  Boulevards  still  stained  with 
blood,  the  best  and  noblest  sons  of  Prance  smitten  in  liberty  or  life,  English  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  ladies  accepted  the  ostentatious  hospitality  of  M.  Bonaparte,  and  were 
paraded  to  Europe  as  his  guests,  they  accomplished  a  political  and  censurable  act.  Paris 
murmured  at  it — England  blushed.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  at  such  a  time,  it 
was  not  and  could  not  be  a  private  party,  but  a  public  scandal.  Whatever  his  British  guests 
may  have  intended,  Louis  Napoleon  meant  and  made  it  a  demonstration.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  they  were  accomplices — I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  they  were  dupes. 

1  But  the  gorgeous  salons  and  lackeys  of  the  Elysee,  the  melting  viands,  and  the 
luscious  wines  were,  after  all,  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  They  were  like  the  banquet  of  that 
Lydian  king  who  flouted  the  prescience  of  the  Gods.  The  hashes  and  the  joints  were  an 
infernal  stew  of  human  viscera  and  limbs.  And,  whether  our  "  countrymen"  noticed  it 
or  not,  the  writing  on  the  wall  was  there  :  for,  over  the  head  of  M.  Bonaparte  himself, 
there  glared  in  characters  of  blood  the  sentence  of  his  comrade  Proudhon  : 

" La propriete 7  c'est  le  vol!"* 

The  Swiss  Eederal  Government,  like  the  Belgian,  (like  the  English,  too,  as 
far  as  the  English  dares,  under  Aberdeen  and  Graham),  is  the  humble  servant 
of  the  European  tyrants  :  hunting  the  proscribed  for  the  sake  of  M.  Bonaparte 
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and  Austria.  Supposing  Mazzini  to  be  in  Switzerland,  the  officials  of  the 
debased  republic  turn  out  to  hunt  him,  as  yet  without  success,  getting  only  for 
their  pains  the  scorn  of  all  honest  men  and  a  sharp  letter  from  Mazzini  himself, 
rebuking  their  readiness  to  become  hangmen's  lacqueys  (valets  de  hourreau), 
and  inquiring  what  they  would  do  with  him  if  by  any  chance  he  should  fall 
into  their  hands.  Truly,  the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks  into  Western  Europe 
would  be  hardly  so  deplorable  as  its  being  swarmed  by  these  Bonapartist  vermin. 

Let  us  return  home  and  solace  ourselves  with  the  foretaste  of  millennial 
content  provided  for  us  here.  Under  the  head  of  '  Incendiarism  at  Manches- 
ter/ the  Times  informs  us  that  ' Not  a  week  passes  in  Manchester  without  one 
or  two  attempts  to  set  fire  to  warehouses ;  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  some 
months  past.'  Pleasant  condition  of  things  !  At  the  Winslow  Petty  Sessions 
(petty  enough,  in  truth),  two  lads  have  just  been  sentenced  by  the  reverend 
and  worshipful  magistrates,  for  having  stolen  two  turnips  of  the  value  of  one 
farthing  each — (Prince  Albert's  friend  at  Boulogne  stole  on  a  more  respectable 
scale) — cto  pay  one  farthing  damage,  one  shilling  fine,  and  nine  shillings  and 
sixpence  costs  each,  or  to  be  imprisoned  in  Aylesbury  gaol  for  one  month.'  It 
does  not  appear  what  education  the  State  had  given  these  boys  :  but  one  of 
them  had  twice  in  his  life  been  guilty  of  some  slight  offence,  and  the  other 
'was  looked  upon  by  the  constable  as  a  bad  character.' 

Passing  from  the  moral  to  the  physical  condition  of  our  working  classes 
(meaning  of  course  the  human  and  christian  portion  of  these  working  classes, 
horses,  dogs,  &c.  being  well  cared  for)  we  find,  again  in  the  Times,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  worth  notice  by  benevolent  individuals  : — 

'  There  are  myriads  of  our  poorer  fellow-subjects  to  whom  it  would  be  a  mockery  and 
an  insult  to  talk  of  the  model  lodging-house,  of  the  model  baths  and  wash-houses,  of 
savings-banks,  of  mechanics'  institutes,  and  of  all  the  contrivances  which  modern 
humanity  and  enlightenment  have  discovered  for  the  benefit  of  toiling  men.  The  per- 
'  sons  of  whom  we  speak  dwell  in  damp  cellars,  spotted  with  beads  of  filthy  dew.  They 
lodge  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  room  which  is  only  fit  for  the  habitation  of  two  or  three  ;  or 
the  room  in  which  they  remain  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
constructed  over  a  pit,  filled  with  indescribable  pollution.  Both  sexes,  all  ages,  the 
living  and  the  dead,  He  higgledy-piggledy  together,  many  feet  below  the  high -water  mark 
of  the  neighbouring  stream  ;  and  it  is  to  poor  creatures  in  this  piteous  and  forlorn  con- 
dition that  we  come  with  our  recipes  for  substantial  comfort.  They  are  without  religion 
— without  decency — without  self-respect — without  hope.  How  should  they  raise  them- 
selves ?  Myriads  and  myriads  of  our  fellow-subjects  are  wearing  out  the  existence  we 
describe  in  unimaginable  blind  alleys  and  filthy  courts.  They  are  far  too  numerous  to 
be  redeemed  by  any  philanthropic  thunder-clap.' 

When  benevolence  really  means  good-will — will  good  for  anything — will  which 
does — then  benevolent  individuals  will  find  a  remedy  for  this. 

We  never  pretend  to  give  all  the  occurrences  of  the  month.  Look  for 
further  particulars  in  the  daily  papers.  Enough,  perhaps,  if  in  our  scanty 
space  we  call  attention  to  one  or  two  more  important  indications  of  the  great 
evils  of  the  time  :  evils  hardly  to  be  removed  without  a  radical  alteration  of 
the  present  f  order'  of  society. 
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fFTEK  Sebastopol,  what  ? —  The  Crimea. —  After  the  Crimea,  what  ? — 
Winter  quarters  or  our  victorious  army  home  again :  an  end  of  the 
campaign  or  an  end  of  the  war.  Eor  the  end  of  the  campaign  it  may- 
do.  Else  there  had  been  only  a  c  cholera  campaign.5  But  for  the  end  of  the 
war  ?  It  would  not  do  at  all,  whatever  Lord  Aberdeen  may  wish.  The  fall  of 
Sebastopol  may  irritate,  but  can  not  cripple  Russia.  The  Crimea  will  serve 
her  purposes  almost  as  well  in  the  hands  of  our  ally  Austria.  Neither  will 
compel  Russia  to  sue  for  peace  ;  neither  will  force  Russia  to  pay  the  expences 
of  the  war,  or  to  give  bail  for  future  peace.  Still,  it  is  well,  very  well  indeed, 
to  take  Sebastopol.  There  is  honour,  as  we  said  before,  instead  of  cholera ;  and 
Mr  Cubitt  could  not  perhaps  rebuild  and  make  good  the  damage  in  less  than 

how  many  weeks  might  we  say,  if,  peace  declared,  our  good  friend  the 

Tzar  should  give  him  an  order  ? 

'Sebastopol  is  taken/  What  next  ?  0  heroes  !  and  0  statesmen  !  Who  is  to 
keep  Russia  from  the  Black  Sea  for  ever — or  till  the  sick  Ottoman  Empire 
really  dies  out  ?  Is  Turkey  to  possess  the  Crimea  ?  or  Austria  to  hold  it  tem- 
porarily ?  Yery  temporarily,  in  either  case,  and  the  loss  to  Russia  very  easily 
reparable.  The  Tzar  need  not  fret  too  much.  Lord  Aberdeen  may  be  con- 
soled. Or  is  there  to  be  a  permanent  army  of  occupation,  Erench  and  English, 
to  keep  the  Black  Sea  safe  ?  And  again,  who  is  to  pay  for  the  war  ?  What  is 
to  be  done,  now  Sebastopol  is  fallen  ? 

Take  Cronstadt,  perhaps.  And  then  march  into  Petersburg  :  muster  our 
marines  on  Isaac's  Plain,  give  three  cheers  for  Charley  Napier  and  the  Queen, 

and  one  cheer  more  for  Napoleon  and  Lord  John,  and  then march  back 

again.  Neither  Sebastopol  nor  Cronstadt,  nor  Petersburg  to  boot,  will  finish 
this  war. 

But  so  much  loss  of  masonry,  and  invulnerable  prestige,  beside  the  paternal 
grief  for  the  sacrifice  of  Russian  life,  may  drive  the  Tzar  into  what  diplomatists 
call  peace.  Such  peace  would  be  but  a  truce.  A  suspension  of  arms  till  Russia 
was  itself  again.  Is  that  a  fit  and  sufficient  ending  to  this  war,  already  so 
costly  to  England  ?  So  much  damage  done  to  him  at  so  much  cost  to  us — is 
that  enough  ?   If  not,  after  Sebastopol,  what  next  ?  0  heroes !  and  O  statesmen ! 

After  the  razing  of  Sebastopol  and  Cronstadt,  after  the  sacking  of  Peters- 
burg and  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  Crimea,  nay,  even  should  the  Tzar 
after  all  that  be  made  to  pay  our  expences  (Lord  Aberdeen  thinks  that  would 
be  hardly  Christian)— after  all  that  would  remain  to  be  done  just  the  very 
thing  for  which  we  have  gone  to  war ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  Queen's  speech.     We  might  even  venture  to  doubt  that  without  treason, 
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for  everybody  knows  it  was  only  the  Ministers  who  wrote  it.  The  object  of 
the  war  was  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Russia  to  continue  her  schemes  of 
aggrandizement  at  the  expence  of  Europe.  The  fall  of  Sebastopol  d  >es  not 
effect  that.  We  maintain  our  first  position :  only  by  striking  Russia  in  a  vital 
part  can  wc  disable  it.     That  vital  part  is  Poland. 

But  Poland  is  not  to  be  meddled  with.  The  Vienna  Wanderer  may  not  speak 
the  precise  fact,  yet  it  is  not  far  from  the  exact  truth,  when  it  says  that  the 
Western  Powers  have  given  the  King  of  Prussia  the  most  positive  assurances 
that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  for  his  Polish  territory  from  any  policy  of  theirs. 
The  same  assurances  are  given  to  Austria,  and  Italy  is  kept  down  by  the  fear 
of  English  as  well  as  Erench  intervention.  Our  Government  does  not  want  to 
aim  a  vital  blow  at  Russia.  Our  Government  wants  only  to  frighten  Russia 
into  proper  consideration  for  Western  policies,  and  if  the  worst  come  will 
rather  patch  up  any  shameful  peace,  or  truce,  with  the  Tzar  than  risk  the  rising 
of  the  oppressed  peoples.  Our  Government  fears  that  if  republicanism  once 
stood  firm  on  the  Continent,  once  had  opportunity  to  work  well,  the  working 
classes  in  this  country  might  not  be  so  brutishly  contented  with  their  position 
as  they  now  are.  This  is  the  key  to  all  the  strangenesses  and  seeming  incon- 
sistences of  the  policy  of  '  England.5 

Is  there  any  use  in  speaking  ?  Through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
this  England  men  talk  disparagingly  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  doubcingly  of 
their  policy,  sneeringly  of  their  conduct  of  the  war.  But  who  stirs  to  put  his 
spoken  thought  into  actual  shape  ?  Who  moves  toward  obtaining  an  honest 
Government  for  England  ?  Who  moves  for  the  carrying  out  a  righteous  war 
through  a  wise  and  honest  policy,  to  an  honourable  and  useful  end  ?  No  one. 
Let  us  then  follow  the  fashion  of  fools  and  cowards,  and,  content  with  applaud- 
ing the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  never  care  to  trouble  ourselves  about  what  may 
happen  next. 

Yet  we  repeat,  a  patched  up  peace  is  but  a  truce  for  a  few  years,  till  Russia 
again  makes  head,  and  then  the  work  has  all  to  be  done  again.  Do  our  peace- 
ful and  prudent  mercantile  men  think  that  trade  can  flourish  in  a  time  of  truce  ? 
Let  them  look  to  it :  for  our  f  statesmen '  are  all  aghast  at  the  phantom  of  Red 
Republicanism  which  their  own  villainous  cowardice  has  conjured  up.  Let  our 
shopkeepers  look  to  this  question,  for  it  will  concern  them  where  they  will 
most  feel  it, — in  their  pockets.  Let  what  honourable  and  consciencious  men 
there  may  be  in  England  look  to  it  also, — not  merely  as  a  matter  of  interest — 
though  that  is  vital  enough,  but  as  a  matter  of  honour  and  of  duty.  After 
Sebastopol, -what  ?  should  be  the  question  of  every  man  in  England  worth  call- 
ing a  man.  What  new  policy  shall  the  Times  or  the  Ministry  suggest  for  public 
approval  ?  What  old  trick  shall  they  resuscitate  to  hoodwink  the  easily-cheated 
English  people  ?  If  the  Tzar's  stronghold  is  taken.  If  the  gain  is  so  conclu- 
sive what  terms  will  the  victors  dictate  to  the  defeated  aggressor  ?  If  the  gain 
is  not  conclusive,  what  next  ?  After  Sebastopol,  what  ?  In  plain  English — 
What  ? 
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There  is  a  language  known  and  felt 

Ear  as  the  pure  air  spreads  its  living  zone. 

Wherever  rage  can  rouse  or  pity  melt, 

That  language  of  the  heart  is  known  : 

Prom  those  meridian  plains 

Where  oft  of  old  upon  some  lofty  tower 

The  soft  Peruvian  pours  his  midnight  strain, 

And  calls  his  distant  love  with  such  sweet  power, 

That  when  she  hears  his  well-known  lay 

No  worlds  can  keep  her  from  his  arms  away, 

To  those  bleak  realms  of  polar  light 
Where  the  youth  of  Lapland  sky 
Bids  his  reindeer  ply, 

And  sings  along  the  darkling  waste  of  snow 
As  blythe  as  if  the  blessed  light 
Of  vernal  Phoebus  beam'd  upon  his  brow. 

O  Music  !  thy  celestial  charms 
Are  still  resistless,  still  the  same, 
And  faithful  as  the  mighty  sea 
To  the  pale  star  which  o'er  its  realm  presides, 
The  spell-bound  tides  of  human  passion  fall  with  thee. 

GRECIAN   AIR. 

Tis  a  Grecian  maid  who  sings 

While  from  Illyssus'  silvery  springs 

She  draws  the  cool  lymph  in  her  graceful  urn, 

And  by  her  side,  in  music's  charm  dissolving, 

Some  patriot  youth,  the  glorious  past  revolving, 

Dreams  of  bright  days  that  never  shall  return, 

When  Athens  nursed  her  olive  bough 

With  hands  by  tyrants'  power  unchain' d, 

And  braided  for  the  muse's  brow 

A  wreath  by  tyrants'  touch  unstain'd, 

When  heroes  trod  each  classic  field 

Where  coward  feet  now  faintly  falter, 

When  every  arm  was  freedom's  shield 

And  every  heart  was  freedom's  altar. 
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Still  as  the  power  of  song  inflames 

His  patriot  soul,  the  youth  exclaims — ■ 

'  Glories  of  Greece,  magnificently  bright, 

Though  sunk  for  ever,  thy  remember' d  light 

Shall  kindle  heroes  from  the  darkness  yet, 

Like  night-stars  springing  from  the  sun  when  set.' 

[Sound  of  a  trumpet. 
Hark  !  tis  the  sound  that  charms 
The  war-steed's  waking  ears. 
O  many  a  mother  folds  her  arms 
Round  her  boy-soldier  when  that  sound  she  hears, 
And  though  her  fond  heart  sinks  with  fears 
Is  proud  to  feel  his  young  pulse  bound 
With  valorous  fervour  at  the  sound. 
See  from  his  native  hills  afar 
The  rude  Helvetian  flees  to  war  ! 
Careless  for  whom,  for  what,  he  fights, 
Eor  slaves  or  despots,  wrongs  or  rights — 
A  conqueror  oft,  a  hero  never, 
Yet  lavish  of  his  life-blood  still, 
As  if  it  were  a  mountain  rill 
And  gush'd  for  ever. 

O  Music !  here 
The  soul-felt  charm  asserts  its  wond'rous  power. 
There  is  an  air  which  oft  among  the  rocks 
Of  his  loved  land  at  evening  hour 
Is  heard  when  shepherds  homeward  pipe  their  flocks. 
0  every  note  of  it  would  fill  his  mind 
With  tenderest  thought,  and  bring  around  his  knees 
The  very  children  whom  he  left  behind, 
And  fill  each  little  angel  eye 
With  sparkling  tears  that  ask  him,  why 
He  wander'd  from  his  home  to  scenes  like  these. 
Vain,  vain  is  then  the  trumpet's  brazen  roar ; 
Sweet  notes  of  love,  of  home,  are  all  he  hears, 
And  the  stern  eye  that  look'd  for  blood  before, 
Now  melting,  mournful,  bathes  itself  in  tears. 

[Trumpet  sounds  again. 
Rut  wakes  the  trumpet's  blast  again 

To  rouse  the  ranks  of  warrior-men. 

0  War  !  when  Truth  thine  arm  employs, 
And  Freedom's  spirit  guides  the  labouring  storm, 
Tis  then  thy  vengeance  takes  a  hallow'd  form, 
And,  like  heaven's  lightning,  sacredly  destroys. 
Nor,  Music  !  through  thy  breathing  sphere 
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Lives  there  a  lay  more  grateful  to  the  ear 
Of  Him  who  loves  all  harmony 
Than  the  first  sound  of  fetters  breaking, 
And  the  first  hymn  that  man,  awakening 
From  Slavery's  slumber,  breathes  to  Liberty. 

SPANISH   PATRIOT'S   SONG. 

Hark  !  from  Spain,  indignant  Spain, 

Bursts  the  bold  enthusiast's  strain 

Like  morning's  music  on  the  ear, 

And  seems  in  every  note  to  swear 

By  Saragossa's  ruin'd  streets, 

By  brave  Gerona's  deathfui  story, 

That  while  one  Spaniard's  life-blood  beats, 

That  blood  shall  stain  the  conqueror's  glory. 

ANOTHER   SPANISH  AIR. 

But  0,  if  vain  the  Spanish  patriot's  zeal, 
If  neither  valour's  force  nor  wisdom's  lights 
Can  break  or  melt  that  blood-cemented  seal 
Which  shuts  so  close  the  book  of  Europe's  rights, 
What  song  shall  then  in  sadness  tell 

Of  broken  pride,  of  prospects  shaded, 
Of  buried  hopes  remember'd  well, 
Of  ardour  quenched  and  honour  faded  ? 
What  muse  shall  mourn  the  breathless  brave 
In  sweetest  dirge,  at  memory's  shrine, 
What  harp  shall  sigh  o'er  freedom's  grave  ? 

0  Erin !  thine. 

[_A  plaintive  Irish  Air,  succeeded  by  a  lively  one* 

Sweet  notes  of  mirth  !  you  spring  from  sorrow's  lay, 

Like  the  blithe  vesper  of  the  bird  that  sings 

In  the  bright  sun-shine  of  an  April  day, 

While  the  cold  shower  yet  hangs  upon  its  wings. 

Long  may  the  Irish  harp  repeat 
An  echo  to  those  lively  strains ; 
And  when  the  stranger's  ear  shall  meet 
That  melody  on  distant  plains, 
0  he  will  feel  his  heart  expand 
With  grateful  warmth,  and  sighing  say — 
There  speaks  the  music  of  a  land 
Where  welcome  ever  lights  the  stranger's  way, 
Where  still  the  woes  of  others  to  beguile 
Is  e'er  the  gayest  hearts  most  loved  employ, 
Where  grief  herself  can  generously  smile, 
Through  her  own  tears,  to  share  another's  joy. 
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Bohne  down  by  disappointment  and  disaster,  Palissy  still  fought  against  des- 
pair. He  considered,  he  tells  us,  within  himself  '  that  if  a  man  should  fall  into 
a  pit,  his  duty  would  be  to  endeavour  to  get  out  again.'  Brave  conclusion ! 
and  bravely  he  resolved  to  set  about  in  various  ways  to  get  a  little  money  to 
find  bread  for  his  family,  in  the  meantime  deferring  further  prosecution  ol  his 
enterprize.  In  about  a  year's  time  he  had  rescued  his  family  from  the  worst 
evils  of  poverty ;  then  he  resumed  his  heroic  efforts.  But  numerous  mishaps 
followed,  and  repeated  batches  of  vessels  shared  the  fate  of  their  predecessors. 
Difficulties  in  the  choice  and  management  of  clays,  difficulties  in  the  baking,  in 
short,  difficulties  innumerable,  only  to  be  overcome  by  experience,  patience, 
energy,  and  perseverance.  By  these  qualities  Palissy  triumphed  at  last.  In 
the  meantime  his  sorrows  continued  : — 

'  Because  my  enamels  did  not  work  well  together  on  the  same  thing,  I  was  deceived 
many  times, whence  I  derived  always  vexation  and  sorrow.  Nevertheless,  the  hope  that 
I  had  caused  me  to  proceed  with  my  work  so  like  a  man,  that  often  to  amuse  people  who 
came  to  see  me  I  did  my  best  to  laugh,  although  within  me  all  was  very  sad.  ...  I 
was  for  the  space  of  ten  years  so  wasted  in  my  person  that  there  was  no  form  nor  promi- 
nence of  muscle  on  my  arms  or  legs  ;  also  the  said  legs  were  throughout  of  one  size,  so 
that  the  garters  with  which  I  tied  my  stockings  were  at  once,  when  I  walked,  down  upon 
my  heels  with  the  stockings  too.  1  often  walked  about  the  fields  of  Xaintes  considering 
my  miseries  and  weariness,  and  above  all  things  that  in  my  own  house  I  could  have  no 
peace,  nor  do  anything  that  was  considered  good.     I  was  despised  and  mocked  by  all. 

'  I  had  another  affliction,  which  was  that  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  winds,  and  rains,  and 
droppings,  spoilt  the  largest  portion  of  my  work  before  I  baked  it,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  borrow  carpentry,  laths, Atiles,  and  nails,  to  make  shift  with.  Then,  very  often  having 
nothing  wherewith  to  build,  I  was  obliged  to  make  shift  with  green  boughs  and  sticks. 
Then  again,  when  my  means  augmented,  I  undid  what  I  had  done,  and  built  a  little 
better,  which  caused  some  artizans,  as  hosiers,  shoemakers,  sergeants,  and  notaries,  a 
knot  of  old  women — all  those,  without  regarding  that  my  art  could  not  be  exercized 
without  much  space,  said  I  did  nothing  but  boggle,  and  blamed  me  for  that  which  should 
have  touched  their  pity,  since  I  was  forced  to  use  things  necessary  for  my  house  to  build 
the  conveniences  which  my  art  required  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  incitement  to  the  said 
mockeries  proceeded  from  those  of  my  own  house  who  would  have  had  me  work  without 
appliances — a  thing  more  than  unreasonable.  Then,  the  more  the  matter  was  unreason- 
able the  more  extreme  was  my  affliction.  I  have  been  for  several  years,  when,  without 
the  means  of  covering  my  furnaces,  I  was  every  night  at  the  mercy  of  the  rain  and 
winds,  without  receiving  any  help,  aid,  or  consolation,  except  from  the  owls  that 
screeched  on  one  side,  and  the  dogs  that  howled  upon  the  other  ;  sometimes  there  would 
arise  winds  and  storms,  which  blew  in  such  a  manner  up  and  down  my  furnaces,  that  I 
was  constrained  to  quit  the  whole  with  loss  of  my  labour  ;  and  several  times  have  found 
that,  having  quitted  all,  and  having  nothing  dry  upon  me  because  of  the  rains  which  had 
fallen,  I  would  go  to  bed  at  midnight,  or  near  dawn,  dressed  like  a  man  who  had  been 
dragged  through  all  the  puddles  in  the  town,  and  turning  thus  to  retire,  I  would  walk 
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rolling,  without  a  candle,  falling  to  one  side  and  the  other,  like  a  man  drunk  with  wine, 
filled  with  great  sorrows,  inasmuch  as,  having  laboured  long,  I  saw  my  labour  wasted ; 
then  retiring  in  this  manner,  soiled  and  drenched,  I  have  lound  in  my  chamber  a  second 
persecution  worse  than  the  first,  which  Causes  me  to  marvel  now  that  I  was  not  con- 
sumed with  suffering.' 

Xantippe  and  Mrs  Caudle  'belong  not  to  one  age  but  to  all  time.'  Still  no 
small  measure  of  sympathy  is  due  to  the  wife  of  Palissy.  She  had  not  her 
husband's  strength  of  character:  how  many  men  have?  Long-continued 
poverty  and  hope  deferred  excited  her  despair,  and  despair  made  her  a  scold. 
Death,  too,  had  augmented  her  sorrows  :  she  was  the  mother  of  a  large  family, 
but  disease  had  destroyed  six  of  her  children.  In  spite  of  all  his  failures,  mis- 
chances, and  miseries — in  spite  of  even  his  domestic  wretchedness,  Palissy  at 
last  triumphed ;  but  it  occupied  him  altogether  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  teach 
himself  by  his  own  genius,  without  the  slightest  help,  the  wonderful  perfection 
lie  at  last  attained  in  the  moulding  and  enamelling  of  ornamental  pottery. 
But  twenty  years  later  he  was  still  at  work  labouring  to  achieve  still  loftier 
triumphs.  As  success  dawned,  and  then  shone,  upon  him,  the  family  of 
Palissy  became  freed  from  want,  and  subsequently  came  to  enjoy  comfort.  He 
was  never  rich,  for  to  the  last  he  expended  his  means  largely  in  efforts  to  still 
further  perfect  the  beautiful  art  to  which  he  had  wedded  his  genius.  Patronised 
by  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  High  Constable  of  Prance,  the  Count  of  Maren- 
nes,  the  Baron  de  Jarnac,  the  Governor  of  Rochelle,  the  Count  de  Rochefou- 
cault,  and  lastly — in  addition  to  many  other  notabilities — by  Queen  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  Palissy  removed  to  Paris,  was  for  some  years  located  at  the 
Tuileries,  and,  last  scene  of  all,  died — in  the  Bastille  ! 

Had  we  space  we  should  like  to  tell  the  reader  how  many  claims  the  memory 
of  Palissy  has  upon  the  eternal  admiration  of  mankind.  His  speculations  and 
teachings  in  natural  history,  botany,  agriculture,  gardening,  chemistry,  geology, 
&c.  are  stamped  with  the  same  marks  of  genius  that  characterized  his  labours 
and  achievements  as  a  designer,  modeller,  and  worker  in  pottery.  Palissy  was 
the  foe  of  fraud  and  folly  in  every  shape.  He  exposed  the  absurdities  of 
alchemy,  and  made  war  upon  the  quackeries  bound  up  with  medicine,  as 
practised  in  his  time.  The  fraudulent  trader,  the  gorger  of  tithes  and  taxes, 
the  vain,  the  frivolous,  and  the  heartless,  all  fell  under  £be  lash  of  the  honest 
potter.  Bernard  Palissy  was  a  hater  of  oppression  and  a  friend  to  free-thought, 
when  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  priests  and  secular  tyrants  was  to  challenge 
torture  and  death — the  rack,  the  axe,  and  the  stake.  Pressed  as  we  are  for 
space,  we  must  nevertheless  find  room  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Palissy  ended  his  days  in  the  Bastille. 

It  would  appear  that  in  his  youth,  while  travelling  over  Prance,  Palissy  im- 
bibed the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Persecution  of  the  Protestants 
had  commenced,  and  it  is  likely  that  Palissy  witnessed  the  punishment  at  Paris 
of  the  six  'heretics/  who  were  bound  to  a  huge  wheel,  'which,  being  made  to  re- 
volve, dipped  them  into  the  fire  at  its  foot,  and  again  carried  them  into  the  air, 
and  afterward,  as  they  descended,  they  again  were  scorched,  until  at  last,  the 
links  being  divided,  they  tumbled  headlong  into  the  burning  torture,  and  were 
consumed" by  the  flames.5  This  'sacrifice  to  God5  took  place  on  the  12th  of 
Eebruary,  1535,  and  the  execution  was  commanded  and  presided  over  by  the 
'chivalrous5  Erancis  I.  Notwithstanding  innumerable  atrocities  of  this  kind, 
many  of  which  Palissy  must  have  witnessed,  we  find  him,  nothing  daunted,  in- 
troducing the  Reformed  Church  into  Saintes  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  that  town.  In  August,  1546,  Palissy5s  townsmen  were  enlight- 
ened by  the  burning  of  a  heretic  alive.  It  was  '  the  brother  at  Gimosac,  who 
kept  a  school  and  preached  on  Sunday,  being  much  beloved  by  the  inhabitants/ 
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The  martyrs  multiplied  all  over  France,  and  the  times  grew  more  troubled  in 
ISaintouge.  Francis  I,  having  gone  to  Paradise — or  elsewhere,  Henry  II,  a 
young  man  with  a  feeble  brain  and  a  strong  arm,  ascended  the  throne.  One'of 
his  first  acts  decreed  that  a  '  blasphemer5  was  to  have  his  tongue  pierced  with 
a  hot  iron,  and  all  heretics  were  to  be  burnt  alive.  A  horrible  inquisition 
reigned,  and  horrible  persecution  raged  throughout  the  unhappy  land.  Henry 
II  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  II,  the  youthful  husband  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Wounded  at  a  tournament,  he  soon  followed  his  father. 
A  boy  then  reigned,  and  the  State  was  torn  by  aristocratic  factions  contending 
for  supremacy  over  both  king  and  country.  The  boy-king  came  to  an  early 
death  ;  a  child  succeeded  him — the  infamous  Charles  IX,  the  royal  hero  of  the 
evcr-to-be-execrated  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  But  long  before  that 
gigantic  slaughter  massacres  on  a  minor  scale  had  occurred  at  Vassy,  Cahors, 
Auxerre,  Tours,  Nemours,  Poitiers,  and  a  host  of  other  places.  Passing 
over  a  mass  of  frightful  details,  let  the  following  specimen  suffice  : — '  There 
was  a  beautiful  girl  killed  naked,  that  vile  eyes  might  contemplate  the  paling 
of  the  skin,  and  the  whole  sudden  change  of  beauty  to  the  ghastliness  of  death ! ' 
Civil  war  succeeded  to  massacre,  or,  rather,  both  horrors  went  on  together. 
The  storm  burst  with  full  force  on  the  town  of  Saintes.  Assassins,  headed  by 
priests,  thronged  the  streets,  massacreing  all  the  denounced  and  suspected 
they  met  with,  and  very  many  of  the  f  orthodox' — murdered  for  the  sake  of 
plunder  by  these  champions  of  the  infallible  Church.  Palissy  had  wisely 
retired  to  the  recesses  of  his  house  and  workshop  ;  but  even  there  he  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  His  workshop,  which  had  been  erected  for 
him  partly  at  the  expence  of  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  was  thrown  open  to 
the  feet  of  a  wild  rabble,  supported  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  all  the  pottery 
on  which  he  had  been  employed  was  broken.  In  the  nigjit-time,  he  was 
arrested  and  hurried  to  a  dungeon  at  Bordeaux,  the  waiting-chamber  to  the 
scaffold. 

But  happily  for  Palissy  his  principal  patron,  the  Constable  Montmorenci, 
was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  Bernard  was  saved  from  the 
last  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  Undoubtedly,  if  Palissy  had  not  acquired  his 
secret  as  a  potter,  if  his  death  had  not  meant  the  extinction  of  an  ornamental 
art,  in  that  year,  1562,  he  would  have  died  upon  the  scaffold. 

Rescued  i'rom  death,  Palissy  returned  to  Saintes,  rebuilt  his  workshop,  and 
resumed  his  labours.  In  1564,  he  removed  to  Paris.  At  this  time  was 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  Palissy  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Queen-Mother  (Catherine  de  Medicis)  in  lending  his  aid  to  the 
decoration  of  the  building  and  gardens.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr  Morley's 
volumes  for  an  account  of  the  creations  of  Palissy's  taste  and  genius. 

In  the  year  1572  occurred  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Palissy  sur- 
vived that  horrible  event,  though  he  made  no  secret  of  his  faith.  On  the  fright- 
ful story  of  this  massacre  we  will  not  dwell ;  we  will  recall  but  one  incident — 
the  boast  of  the  mechanic,  wretched  fanatic,  who  displayed  his  arm  clotted 
with  blood  to  the  shoulder,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had  thrust  a  sword  with 
that  arm  through  four  hundred  living  bodies !  About  two  years  afterward, 
Charles  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  III.  '  Master  Bernard  of  the 
Tuileries'  was  then  sixty-five  years  old.  He  had  formed  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  commenced  delivering  public  lectures,  at 
which  he  invited  contradiction  and  discussion,  and  which  were  attended  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  Paris.  These  lectures  were  com- 
menced in  the  year  1575  ;  they  were  still  being  delivered  in  the  year  1584. 
At  that  time  Prance  was  in  a  wretched  state.  Assassinations  were  of  every- 
day occurrence.    Tortures  and  executions  were  frequent ;  and  from  such  scenes 
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the  eyes  of  women  were  not  averted!  Confusion,  wickedness,  folly,  and 
cruelty  filled  the  kingdom.  In  1585  the  degraded  king  issued  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting the  future  exercize  of  the  Reformed  worship  on  pain  of  death,  and 
banishing  all  those  who  had  previously  adhered  to  it.  Palissy  was  then  an  old 
man  of  seventy-six,  still  teaching  philosophy  and  still  superintending  his  work- 
shop in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  his  lectures  and  last  printed  work  he 
abstained  from  all  allusion  to  the  religious  struggles  of  the  time  ;  but  he  pre- 
served his  faith  pure,  and  would  not  pretend  any  alteration  in  his  convictions. 
It  was,  therefore,  said  of  him — c  He  regardeth  not  thee,  0  king  !  nor  the 
decree  thou  hast  signed';  and  Palissy  was  sent  to  the  Eastide. 

c  Truth  for  ever  in  the  dungeon  ;  Crime  for  ever  on  the  throne/ 

Sentence  of  death  was  delayed  only  by  the  efforts  of  friends  in  power,  chiefly 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne  (the  Constable  Montmorenci  had  been  dead  some  years), 
who  caused  all  possible  delays  to  interrupt  the  suit  against  the  potter. 

Eour  more  years  of  life  remained  to  Palissy,  all  spent  within  the  four  walls 
of  his  prison.  After  a  time,  two  fair  girls,  daughters  of  Jacques  Poucaud, 
attorney  to  the  Parliament,  condemned,  like  Bernard,  for  their  firm  religious 
faith,  shared  with  the  potter  his  captivity.  The  old  man  and  the  maidens  sus- 
tained each  other,  and  awaited  death  together.  Palissy' s  enemies  clamoured 
for  his  public  execution.  This  happened  in  1588,  when  Bernard  was  seventy- 
nine  years  old  and  the  age  of  Henry  III  was  thirty-seven.  The  king — starched, 
frilled,  and  curled,  according  to  his  own  fantastic  custom — frequently  visited 
the  prisons,  and  one  day  held  with  the  potter  the  following  discourse,  preserved 
for  us  in  a  contemporary  record  : — ■ 

'  My  good  man/  said  the  king,  f  you  have  been  forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the 
queen,  my  mother,  or  in  mine,  and  we  hare  suffered  you  to  live  in  your  own  religion, 
amidst  all  the  executions  and  the  massacres.  Now,  however,  I  am  so  pressed  by  the 
Guise  party  [the  Catholics]  and  my  people,  that  I  have  been  compelled  in  spite  of  my- 
self to  imprison  these  two  poor  women  and  you  ;  they  are  to  be  burnt  to-morrow,  and 
you  also,  if  you  will  not  be  converted.' 

'  Sire/  answered  the  old  man,  '  the  Count  de  Maulevrier  came  yesterday,  on  your 
part,  promising  life  to  these  two  sisters,  if  they  would  each  give  you  a  night.  They 
replied  that  they  would  now  be  martyrs  for  their  own  honour,  as  well  as  for  the  honour 
of  God.  You  have  said  several  times  that  you  feel  pity  for  me,  but  it  is  I  who  pity  you 
who  have  said  "  I  am  compelled."  That  is  not  speaking  like  a  king.  These  girls  and 
I,  who  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven — we  will  teach  you  to  talk  royally.  The 
Guisarts,  all  your  people,  and  yourself,  cannot  compel  a  potter  to  bow  down  to  images 
of  clay ! ' 

Truly— 

1  The  kingliest  kings  are  crowned  with  thorns  ! ' 

The  girls  were  burnt  a  few  months  afterward,  in  June,  1588.  But,  in  spite 
of  these  barbarities,  King  Henry  failed  to  satisfy  the  Catholics,  and  by  one  of 
them,  a  monk  named  Clement,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  belly  and  perished  thus 
in  the  year  1589.     In  the  same  year  Palissy  the  Potter  died  in  the  Bastille! 

Bernard  Palissy  had  no  fame  in  his  own  day.  By  some  scientific  men  in 
Paris  he  was  admired  for  his  clear-sighted  philosophy ;  but  by  the  rest — per- 
haps the  majority  of  that  class,  he  was  despised  as  a  mechanic  ignorant  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  who  did  well  modestly  to  call  himself  c  Worker  in  Earth.' 
He  was  well  known  in  Paris  as  a  man  to  patronize  and  talk  about  as  '  the 
poor  Potter,  Master  Bernard.5  He  was  regarded  by  all  classes  as  a  very 
honest  man,  but  vindictively  watched  by  the  Romish  fanatics  as  a  Huguenot 
That  party,  though  disappointed  of  the  public  spectacle  of  pouring  out  his 
blood  upon  the  scaffold,  or  roasting  his  aged  limbs  at  the  stake,  succeeded  in 
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bringing  him  to  a  dungeon-death.  And  such  was  the  reward  of  the  philosopher ! 
In  this  way  did  France  pay  honour  to  one  of  her  best,  bravest,  worthiest  sons  ! 
0  miserable  Humanity  !  Still  all  is  not  the  darkness  of  death.  Through  the 
gloom  of  Injustice  and  unmerited  Oblivion  gleams  the  long-obstructed  ray  of 
Truth.  Our  hearts'  thanks  to  Mr  Morley — in  whom  as  a  countryman  we  feel 
an  honest  pride — for  having  given  his  valuable  help  in  doing  justice  to  the 
merits  of  Bernard  Palissy,  and  causing  those  merits  to  be  made  known  in  the 
rival-land  of  Palissy's  birth-place.  Lately,  at  Sydenham,  we  observed,  with 
pleasurable  satisfaction,  the  name  of  Bernard  Pafissy  emblazoned  in  one  of  the 
superb  courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  great  and  original  thinker,  PaKssy  the 
Potter  lived  two  or  three  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age — too  soon  for  his  own 
peace,  but  perhaps — 

Not  too  soon  for  human-kiud. 

Time  hath  revenge  in  store, 
And  the  cursed  of  our  sires  become 

The  bless'd  whom  we  adore.  , 

The  blind  can  see,  the  slave  is  lord  : 

So  round  and  round  we  run, 
And  ever  the  wrong  is  proved  to  be  wrong, 

And  ever  is  justice  done  ! ' 
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By  G.  J.  Holyoake. 


Sketch  IV. — Lestar  Brown. 

'  One  rap  will  never  do,  Margaret.  The  inmates  will  think  it  proceeds  from  a 
mendicant,  and  wait  for  you  to  go  away.' 

So  Margaret  seemed  to  think — not  to  think  she  should  be  taken  for  a  beggar : 
that  never  occurred  to  her — but  to  think  that  one  rap  would  not  suffice,  and 
so  she  gave  two. 

6  Try  again,  young  woman :  a  begging-letter  writer  on  the  prospective  eve 
of  detection  would  rap  louder.' 

Margaret,  however,  knew  nothing  of  begging-letter  writers,  or  was  too  intent 
on  other  things  to  think  of  them  if  she  did.  But  delay  taught  the  fair  rapper, 
as  it  teaches  others,  that  when  moderate  measures  do  fail  violent  ones  must  be 
had  recourse  to  :  she  rapped  with  energy — and  was  heard. 

If  the  reader  has  been  accustomed  to  ride  down  Chancery  Lane,  London,  in 
a  '  King's  Cross'  omnibus,  he  has  probably  heard  once  in  twelve  months — not 
oftener — a  'fare'  demand  to  be  set  down  at  cCursitor  Street.'  Perhaps  out  of 
the  omnibus  the  reader  may,  if  resident  in  London,  have  heard  once  in  his  life 
the  same  street  mentioned.  It  is,  however,  well  known  to  precocious  news- 
boys as  a  place  where  good  c  Pickwicks,'  or  Cubas,  are  to  be  procured.  At 
the  corner  of  that  street,  in  Chancery  Lane — or  Parchment  Lane,  as  it  might 
be  called,  stood  in  1842  a  staid,  soot-coloured,  tall,  legal-looking  house.  It 
was  at  this  door,  early  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  aforesaid  year,  that  Mar- 
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gaiet  Brown  stood  knocking.  Her  last  agitation  of  the  rapper  we  have  said 
was  successful.  Though  vehement  enough  to  be  heard,  it  was  subdued 
enough  not  to  startle,  which  indicated  respectfulness  or  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  visitor. 

In  thetopmost  room  of  the  house — a  room  scrupulously  whitewashed,  fur- 
nished with  the  simplest  taste,  for  taste  was  manifested  in  its  furniture  (as 
taste  may  be  with  the  slenderest  means) — a  visitor  might  have  seen  three  sole 
ornaments  :  small  porcelain  busts  of  Paganini,  Goethe,  and  Socrates — the  first 
chosen  for  his  modest  and  unswerving  devotion  to  art,  the  second  for  his  all- 
encircling  criticism,  the  third  for  his  local  sense  and  self-reliant  rules.  Over 
them,  in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  hung  a  rare  old  medallion  engraving  of  Dr 
Johnson,  the  impersonation  of  robust  opinion  and  honest  prejudice.  A  long, 
broad,  and  plain  form,  with  head  and  foot  rails,  flanked  one  wall.  A  mat  upon 
it  converted  it  into  a  species  of  sofa,  upon  which  the  muscle-tired  workman 
could  obtain  real  rest.  A  writing-table,  on  which  stood  the  History  of  England 
by  Hume,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Milton's  works,  and  W.  J.  Fox's  Lectures  on  Class 
Morality,  constituted  the  library  of  the  place.  A  few'  chairs  and  a  camp  bed- 
stead, on  which  lay  a  young  man  in  a  dying  state,  completed  the  chief  acces- 
sories of  the  apartment. 

An  elderly  woman  and  a  young  woman  sat  near  the  bed-side. 

The  younger  woman,  Lestar's  wife,  held  his  hand  in  hers,  to  which  she  anon 
pressed  her  lips. 

6  Some  one  knocks  at  the  door/  said  Jane,  the  wife. 

e  You  ar*e  wrong/  said  Mrs  Wilson,  the  elder  and  the  nurse. 

c  I  hear  it  again/  exclaimed  the  younger  ministrant,  who  with  the  acuteness 
of  sense  peculiar  to  the  blind — for  she  was  blind — detected  the  repeated  sound. 

Over-ruled  by  the  doubt  of  Mrs  Wilson,  no  one  went  down  to  the  door  until 
the  third  rapping,  which  was  heard  by  all.  That  her  husband  might  not  lose  the 
watchful  care  of  her  who  could  best  watch,  Jane  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and, 
sweeping  the  wall  with  one  hand — a  precaution  of  the  newly -blind — she  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  flew  down  stairs,  finding  Lestar's  sister  at  the  door,  who  had 
come  up  from  the  country  by  a  night  waggon  to  see  him. 

'  How  is  poor  Lestar  V  was  the  first  inquiry. 

c  Dear  Margaret/  answered  Jane,  almost  hysterically,  as  she  recognized  the 
voice  of  her  sister-in-law,  and  feeling  for  her  neck  threw  her  arms  somewhat 
demonstratively  around  her. 

'  Crikey !  them  gals  is  glad  to  meet/  ejaculated  Bob  Pippins,  a  ripe  young 
member  of  the  news-boy  fraternity,  who  was  passing  and  distending  his  bread- 
and-treacle  cheeks  with  a  Cursitor-Street  cheroot. 

Jane  at  once  divined  that  the  door  was  open,  and  put  out  her  hand  in  vain 
to  close  it. 

'  Begs  your  pardon,  marm.  Didn't  see  you  was  blind/  apologetically  ob- 
served Pippins,  as  the  groping  hand  of  the  distressed  girl  told  him  she  was 
sightless.  In  the  inmost  heart  of  quizzing,  impudent  rascaldom,  there  lies  a 
latent  strata  of  honest  humanity. 

Sister  and  brother  were  soon  side  by  side. 

Lestar  Brown  was  a  mechanic  whose  health  had  been  undermined  by  pro- 
tracted toil,  inadequate  nutrition,  and  residence  in  close  alleys.  _  Better  know- 
ledge had  of  late  years  come  to  him  through  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  social 
and  political  classes  he  had  frequented.  Yet  his  means  had  never  enabled  him 
to  live  in  healthy  quarters.  Some  sanitary  gleams  had  led  him  to  choose  the 
topmost  instead  of  the  lowest  floor  of  the  house  he  s  looked  after'  rent  free. 
Temperance  of  habit  and  quietness  of  spirit  had  long  kept  death  at  bay. 

He  was  one  in  whom  Service  and  Endurance  were  animating  principles. 
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He  had  married  a  girl  whom  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  beauty  accident  bad 
blinded.  Her  calamity  cost  her  her  lover,  and  she  sank  blighted  in  sight  and 
affection.  From  neighbourly  interest  Lestar  ministered  to  her  desolation. 
TTis  generous  sympathy  reawakened  love  in  her  heart,  and  with  noble  devotion 
he  cherished  her  touching  confidence. 

Mrs  Wilson  was  herself  an  instructive  instance  of  his  reverential  temper. 
Passing  to  work  through  Mornington  Crescent,  he  one  day  met  a  woman, 
abandoned  in  manner  and  dress.  She  was  ragged  and  dejected.  The  path  on 
the  side  where  they  met  was  narrow,  and  on  that  day  partly  muddy.  As  the 
outcast  approached,  he  intentionally  stepped  into  the  mud  himself,  to  give  her 
the  drier  side  of  the  path.  The  woman  started  back  with  astonishment  at  the 
courtly  act  of  deference.  With  flashing  eye  and  erect  manner  (as  was  once 
her  wont),  she  demanded  the  reason  of  an  act  of  respectfulness  she  conjectured 
might  be  meant  in  irony.  c  I  am  an  outcast  and  in  rags/  she  exclaimed  de- 
fiantly. '  True  T  answered  Lestar,  steadily,  'but  you  are  a  woman  /'  Low  in 
voice,  but  firm  in  step  and  sure  of  heart,  hi3  maimer  was  an  emphasis  which 
leant  eloquence  to  his  reply.  The  mechanic  passed  on,  and  so  did  the  outcast 
— but  that  word  dwelt  in  her  memory  ever  more. 

'  What  if  I  am  a  woman  ?'  she  asked  herself :  e  what  is  that  ? — An  abstrac- 
tion of  sentimentalists.  WThat  is  there  in  womanhood  to  extort  respect  ? 
Youth  and  dress  are  realities,  but  woman  is  a  platitude  of  the  quasi-philo- 
sophical saloon.  Yet  this  abstraction  is  real  to  this  workman.  With  him  it 
is  a  living  principle.' 

Strong  intelligence  had  survived  stronger  passions  and  imminent  temptation. 
She  began  to  feel  that  no  man  or  woman  is  lost  until  they  consent  to  lose 
themselves.  She  had  extorted  homage  in  her  degradation.  It  appealed  to  her 
pride  and  rekindled  self-respect  and  recast  her  character.  Womanhood,  as 
manhood,  might  be  a  power  where  it  was  an  honour,  and  she  would  learn  to 
guard  it. 

When  Lestar  Brown's  health  finally  failed  him,  an  intelligent  and  honest 
nurse  was  inquired  for,  and  brought  to  his  bed-side.  It  was  the  outcast. 
Wonder  on  his  side  and  esteem  on  hers  made  the  meeting  an  incident — but  a 
truer  nurse  than  Mrs  W ilson,  more  gentle,  judicious,  courageous,  watchful, 
and  sympathetic,  never  smoothed  the  pillow  of  death. 

Lestar  had  been  a  political  and  also  a  social  reformer — for  Politics  without 
Sociology  is  like  compass  and  chart  without  any  vessel  to  steer.  But  his 
*  enthusiasm  had  forecast,'  which  need  not,  as  Michelet  thinks,  necessarily 
lead  to  machinism.  Lestar  devoted  one  night  a  week  to  public  meetings,  one 
to  the  instruction  of  others,  four  to  the  instruction  of  himself  and  to  his  home, 
the  Sunday  to  masterly  Preachers  or  useful  Lecturers. 

His  devotion  to  public  service  was  conscientious.  Present  at  the  commence- 
ment and  conclusion  of  a  public  meeting,  he  helped  to  carry  or  defeat  the  prin- 
ciple he  had,  at  the  outset,  supported  or  opposed  ;  nor  suffered  a  faction  who 
had  no  virtue  but  obstinacy  to  carry  the  point  abandoned  to  them  by  absentees. 
Lestar  carried  the  military  spirit  into  progress.  His  political  service  was  with 
him  a  duty.  His  weekly  one  night  was  worth  the  month's  service  of  the  in- 
coherent publicist. 

But  it  was  in  private  duties  that  his  manliness  was  most  seen.  The  neglect 
and  sorrow  which  had  bowed  the  spirit  of  his  wife  had  broken  also  her  health, 
and  to  her  his  consideration  was  as  brave  as  it  was  gentle.  He  denied  to  him- 
self that  luxury  of  suffering — complaint,  in  order  that  he  might  not  make  her 
sympathy  the  link  which  bound  her  to  his  own  sorrow  or  pain.  The  sight  and 
sound  of  sufferiug  drag  the  weak  and  sympathetic  down  to  the  same  destiny. 
Turn  sickly  and  sensitive  natures  into  an  hospital,  and  they  would  in  one  week 
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die  of  all  the  maladies  at  once,  Lestar  had  seen  that  all  life  or  enjoyment  is 
made  np  of  abstractions,  and  that  the  gentle  can  only  live  within  the  '  silver 
lining  of  the  cloud.'  Hence,  while  he  took  all  wise  care,  he  seldom  spoke  of 
himself.  His  manner  was  light  and  his  voice  cheerful.  His  manner  was  a 
premeditated  mercy.  And  so  true  is  the  sublime  aphorism  of  Pythagorus — 
'  Choose  that  mode  of  life  which  is  most  useful,  and  habit  will  make  it  the  most 
delightful' — that  Lestar  prolonged  his  own  days  no  less  than  those  of  others 
by  his  valiant  forethought.  Kindness  is  twofold — positive  and  negative.  The 
positive  is  demonstrative  and  is  applauded ;  the  negative  is  retiring  and  little 
noticed : — yet  the  overt  act  of  kindness  needs  but  an  impulsive  heart ;  the 
negative  needs  both  the  impulsive  heart  and  controlling  reflection.  To  give 
pleasure  is  overt ;  to  study  not  to  give  pain,  counted  but  secondary  benevo- 
lence, is  a  far  harder  task,  requiring  very  different  qualities — generosity  and 
strength. 

Into  how  many  relations  of  life  Lestar  Brown  had  carried  the  same  thought- 
fulness  we  have  not  space  to  tell.  Though  too  poor  to  serve  others  by  what 
he  could  do,  he  was  rich  in  that  service  (possible  to  the  meanest  station)  which 
conserves  happiness  by  avoiding  whatever  may  diminish  it.  In  that  struggle 
of  life  which  comes  to  all — to  the  poor  oftenest— that  strife  in  which  flesh  and 
spirit  grows  arid,  his  humble  and  unswerving  good  intent  was  a  well-spring  of 
peace  and  refreshment.  Probity  and  Service  are  the  iron  strings  of  Courage 
and  Endurance.  He  has  conquered  Pear  and  Disquiet  who  has  put  far  from 
him  Guilt  and  Selfishness.  Death  to  Lestar  Brown  came  like  Bepose.  He 
passed  away  as  a  Blessing.  To  those  who  watched  around  the  great  change 
was  divested  of  Terror.  It  seemed  to  Jane  like  the  passage  from  Song  to 
Silence,  The  Stillness  was  a  Sadness,  but  neither  a  Terror  nor  a  Desolation. 
The  influence  of  true  character  is  an  empire  subsisting  not  only  in  life  but 
after  Death. 

Margaret  returned  again  to  the  country.  The  outcast  and  the  widow  dwelt 
together.  The  one  had  conquered  peace  and  self-respect — the  other  lived  in 
happy  memories  of  the  past. 
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|hbee  hundred  yeaes  had  the  Hapsburgs  reigned  over  Hungary- 
three  hundred  years  of  tyranny,  duplicity,  and  perjury  on  the  part  of 
the  kings,  and  of  too-long  endured  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  brave 
Hungarian  people, — when  there  appeared  a  man  destined  to  shake  the  Austrian 
despotism  to  its  foundations,  and  perhaps  destined,  as  the  future  may  show, 
to  hurl  that  despotism  to  the  dust.  The  name  of  the  man  thus  indicated  heads 
this  article  :  a  man  in  whom  to  an  incorruptible  heart  we  behold  united  a 
splendid  capacity  and  a  wonderful  power  of  eloquence, — eloquence  hardly 
equalled  among  his  contemporaries,  and  perhaps  not  excelled  by  the  greatest 
orators  of  any  country,  at  any  stage  of  the  world's  history. 
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Louis  Kossuth  first  saw  the  light  m  the  small  town  of  Monok,  in  the 
county  of  Zemplin,  near  Tokay,  so  celebrated  for  its  vintage.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  five  children,  the  other  four  being  females,  born  to  Andreas  Kossuth, 
one  of  the  untitled  nobility,  but  a  descendant  from  an  ancient  family  of  the 
Magyar  race.  Andreas  Kossuth  possessed  a  small  landed  property,  but  his 
profession  was  that  of  an  advocate,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  strict 
probity  and  honour.  The  wife  of  Andreas  Kossuth  was  worthy  of  her  husband, 
and  well  fitted  by  her  admirable  disposition  and  superior  intellect  to  rear  up  a 
son  destined  to  shed  immortal  fame  upon  his  family  and  country. 

Lajos,  or  Louis,  Kossuth,  born  in  the  year  1802,  was  soon  after  his  birth 
removed  to  Ujhely,  the  principal  town  of  his  native  county,  wiiere  his  instruc- 
tion was  entrusted  to  a  Protestant  clergyman.  Afterward,  at  the  Calvinist 
College  of  Saros  Patak,  and  at  the  Lutheran  College  of  Eperies,  young  Kos- 
suth prosecuted  and  completed  his  education. 

Fresh  from  College  he  devoted  himsell  to  the  study  of  law,  and  at  an  early 
age  commenced  practice  under  his  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took 
his  seat  as  a  'NobihV  in  the  Comitiits  (county  meetings)  of  Zemplin,  and  soon 
gained  the  respect  of  the  chief  men  of  the  county.  His  inborn  eloquence  had 
already  excited  the  admiration  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  among  whom  was  the 
Countess  Szapary — a  lady  possessed  of  large  estates,  who  appointed  him  her 
lawyer.  The  confidence  of  the  countess  was  accompanied  by  the  love  of  the 
peasantry — a  two-fold  testimonial  to  the  uprightness  with  which  he  fulfilled 
the  trust  reposed  in  him.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  to  make  evident  his 
growing  influence  with  the  masses.  In  1831  the  cholera  appeared  in  Europe, 
and  frightfully  devastated  the  North  of  Hungary.  Suddenly  there  was  spread 
abroad  the  horrible  suspicion  that  this  new  and  terrible  plague  was  the  work 
of  the  nobles,  who  it  was  reported  had  poisoned  the  wells.  In  their  ignorance 
and  terror  the  peasants  gave  heed  to  this  frightful  story,  and  suddenly  rose  in 
masses  against  the  class  calumniated.  Horrible  murders  ensued,  and  the 
houses  of  the  victims  were  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  country  authorities 
fled  for  their  lives.  At  this  juncture  Kossuth  confronted  the  excited  populace, 
addressed  them  in  the  market-place  of  Ujhely,  made  plain  the  folly  of  the 
popular  belief,  succeeded  in  improvising  a  National  Guard  for  the  defence  of 
order,  established  hospitals  for  those  attacked  with  cholera,  and  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  made  untiring,  almost  superhuman,  exertions  to  find  food,  medical 
attendance,  and  nursing  help  for  the  afflicted.  By  these  efforts  he  saved  his 
native  county  from  the  further  spread  of  anarchy  and  massacre,  and,  naturally, 
increased  his  influence  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  There  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  calumny  which  had  urged  the  peasantry  to  excesses  so 
deplorable  had  been  manufactured  and  propagated  by  Austrian  and  Russian 
agents,  to  punish  the  Hungarian  nobles  for  the  sympathy  they  had  manifested 
for  the  Poles,  then  in  arms,  and  to  prevent  them  giving  personal  aid  to  the 
Polish  revolutionists.  The  cause  of  Poland  lost,  many  of  the  vanquished 
patriots  took  refuge  in  Hungary.  The  Austrian  Government  forbade  the  Hun- 
garians to  give  shelter  to  the  fugitives  ;  but  this  inhuman  mandate  was  widely 
disobeyed,  among  others  by  the  mother  of  Kossuth.     In  spite  of  the  Austrian 
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spies  and  police,  she  gave  a  home  to  several  of  the  exiles,  and  provided  for 
their  wants  to  the  ntmost  extent  of  her  means.  It  is  probable  that  his  inter- 
course with  the  Polish  patriots  largely  contributed  to  advance  the  growth  of 
Louis  Kossuth's  patriotic  ardour  and  his  resolution  to  help  the  good  work  of 
promoting  the  regeneration  of  his  own  country. 

As  interesting  traits  of  the  man,  we  may  mention  that  in  his  youth  Kossuth 
was  an  ardent  sportsman,  and  took  particular  pleasure  in  hunting  the  bear. 
He  was  also  addicted  to  the  more  dangerous  excitements  of  the  play -table. 
The  pleasures  of  the  chase  he  abandoned  in  consequence  of  reading  a  beautiful 
passage  in  the  works  of  Eirdusi  (the  Homer  of  Persia),  in  which  the  poet  calls 
upon  man  to  respect  the  right  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  animal  creation,  and  to 
abjure  pleasures  procured  at  the  cost  of  animal  suffering.  His  propensity  for 
play  he  flung  off  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  his  mother  before  entering  upon 
public  life.  He  gave  her  a  promise  that  he  would  never  again  play  for  money, 
and  he  religiously  kept  his  word. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the  year  1832,  Louis  Kossuth  was  elected  to  sit  in 
the  National  Diet ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Countess 
Szapary  and  some  other  magnates,  in  accordance  with  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  aristocracy  under  the  old  constitution.  Magnates  who  did  not  wish  to  attend 
the  Diet,  or  the  widows  of  magnates,  could  send  a  deputy  who  might  take  part 
in  the  debates,  but  who  had  no  right  to  vote. 

The  crafty  intrigues  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  avowed  attempts  of  her  son 
Joseph,  directed  to  the  end  of  extinguishing  the  nationality  of  Hungary,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  still  more  subtle,  daring,  and  unscrupulous  efforts  of  the  in- 
famous Metternich,  had  raised  a  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  numbers  of 
patriotic  Hungarians,  especially  in  the  class  of  society  to  which  Kossuth 
belonged.  To  save  Hungary  from  that  political  annihilation  which  had  been 
the  fate  of  Bohemia  and  other  States  afflicted  by  Austrian  rule,  the  patriots 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  claim  not  merely  the  restoration  of  ancient  rights 
long  held  in  abeyance,  but  also  the  extension  of  those  rights  to  all  classes, 
creeds,  and  races  within  the  territory  of  Hungary  and  her  dependant  provinces. 
Hence  arose  a  e  Reform  Party'  in  the  National  Diet  and  country  generally. 
To  this  party  Kossuth  immediately  gave  his  adherence.  The  reforms  sought 
by  the  Liberals  of  1832  were  but  very  c  moderate.'  Paget,  the  English  travel- 
ler, who  was  then  in  Hungary,  sums  up  the  list  as  follows  : — c  Strengthening  the 
nationality  of  Hungary ;  freedom  of  commerce,  and  an  improved  commercial 
code  ;  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  the  improvement  of  internal  commu- 
nication ;  increased  freedom  and  education  of  the  peasantry ;  the  repeal  of  laws 
preventing  the  free  purchase  and  sale  of  landed  property ;  perfect  equality  of 
all  religions,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.'  Of  these  reforms  the  principal,  at 
least  that  of  the  most  intrinsic  importance,  was  the  proposed  reform  of  the 
unjust  laws  relating  to  the  peasantry.  In  1832  Hungary  contained  a  population 
of  thirteen  millions,  of  which  one-ninth  only  were  inhabitants  of  towns,  enjoy- 
ing certain  rights  and  privileges,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  'nobiies/ 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  patrician  class.  The  remainder  were  included 
in  the  unprivileged  order,  who  thus  constituted  the  mass  of  the  people.     The 
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members  of  this  numerous  class,  though  not  serfs  in  the  ancient  English  and 
modern  Russian  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  suffered  under  heavy  burthens 
and  abominable  grievances.  Chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  they  were  by 
law  rendered  incapable  of  possessing  an  acre  of  the  soil  they  cultivated  ;  they 
were  under  the  obligation  to  pay  certain  dues  in  produce  and  labour  to  their 
landlord,  who  exercized  a  right  of  seignorial  jurisdiction  over  them;  the  church 
tithes  were  paid  by  them  alone ;  and  they  had  to  bear  both  the  local  charges  of 
administration  and  the  whole  burden  of  national  taxation.  The  taxes  were 
exacted  from  those  who  generally  possessed  little  or  nothing,  while  the  owners 
of  everything  were  absolutely  exempt.  The  unprivileged  people  suffered 
various  restrictions  in  their  personal  rights.  Some  were  indeed  wealthy,  but 
whether  rich  or  poor  they  were  unrepresented  in  the  Diet.  We  regret  the 
want  of  space  to  more  fully  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  unprivileged  Hun- 
garian people,  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  reforms  desired  by  the  Liberals 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  :  for  on  this  question  hinged  all 
the  future  of  Hungary.  We  must  hasten  onward,  merely  noting  the  course  of 
political  events.  Of  course  the  reformers  had  to  contend  against  the  settled 
and  unscrupulous  hostility  of  the  Austrian  Administration.  Unhappily  they 
had  also  to  combat  the  deadly  opposition  of  their  own  countrymen — the  Con- 
servative magnates.  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  the  defenders  of  oligar- 
chical misrule,  and  the  hangers-on  of  the  Court,  constituted  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Magnates,  or  c  Upper  House'  of  the  Hungarian  Diet ;  and, 
partly  from  hatred,  partly  from  a  desire  to  maintain  a  system  of  unjust  pri- 
vileges, these  men  bitterly  opposed  every  measure  calculated  to  advance  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  and  of  course,  by  that  opposition,  they  gave  encou- 
ragement to  Austrian  oppression  and  arrogance.  Kossuth  spoke  occasionally 
in  the  Diet  of  1832,  and  is  noticed  by  Paget,  who  happened  to  be  present  at 
one  of  the  debates,  in  his  book,  as  '  a  young  man  of  considerable  promise.' 
This  '  young  man*  was  at  that  time  chiefly  engaged  in  a  work  of  more  im- 
portance than  making  speeches  in  the  Diet,  however  valuable.  A  free  press 
had  been  wrested  from  the  nation  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Austrian  Ministers. 
To  supply  this  defeat  Kossuth  commenced  and  edited  a  journal  entitled  the 
Orzdggyiclesi  Tudositdsok,  or  Parliamentary  Messenger.  This  journal  contained 
the  speeches  delivered  in  the  Diet,  with  comments  written  in  a  fair  and  vigor- 
ous spirit.  To  evade  the  letter  of  the  decree  which  forbade  the  debates  being 
printed  Kossuth  made  use  of  a  lithographic  press.  This  having  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  Administration,  he  resorted  to  written  correspondence,  which 
he  carried  on  by  means  of  hired  secretaries.  His  papers  were  next  intercepted 
at  the  post-office,  and  he  was  compelled  to  transmit  them  by  carriers  hired  for 
the  purpose.  The  labour  of  this  kind  of  journalism  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  demand  was  so  great  that  at  one  time  an  edition  of  some  thousands  cir- 
culated. 

The  Diet  closed  its  sittings  in  1836.  All  the  proposed  reforms  had  been 
negatived  or  postponed  by  the  Chamber  of  Magnates.  But  this  Diet  had  not 
been  an  absolute  failure.  Its  debates,  circulated  by  Kossuth,  had  aroused  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  and  a  thirst  for  reform  through  all  ranks  down  to  the 
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humblest  peasants.  His  journal  had  ceased  with  the  Diet,  but  before  long  he 
was  again  in  the  field  with  a  new  organ,  the  Messenger  of  the  Municipal  Bodies. 
This  work,  written,  like  the  preceding  journal,  was  one  of  Herculean  labour,  as, 
instead  of  reporting  the  proceedings  of  a  single  Diet,  he  gave  an  abstract  of 
those  of  the  fifty-two  local  Parliaments — those  last  bulwarks  of  the  ancient 
liberties  of  Hungary.  The  demand  was  immense  ;  and  the  very  peasantry  in 
the  villages  bespoke  the  written  newspaper,  which  was  read  aloud  every  Sun- 
day by  the  notary  to  hundreds  of  attentive  listeners.  The  Viennese  Govern- 
ment, alarmed,  commenced  a  series  of  petty  persecutions  ;  but  these  failing  to 
intimidate,  in  the  month  of  May,  1837,  the  Attorney  for  the  Crown  filed  an  in- 
dictment for  f  lower  treason5  against  Kossuth,  and  suddenly  he  was  arrested, 
torn  from  his  home  by  a  company  of  Grenadiers  under  the  command  of  Count 
Thurn,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Buda.  His  trial  was  suspended  for  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  denied  the  use  of 
books,  pen  and  ink,  and  prohibited  from  holding  any  communication  with  his 
friends.  In  1839  he  was  brought  to  trial  along  with  Baron  Wesselenyi  Miklds, 
an  eminent  patriot  of  Transylvania,  who  was  charged  with  an  f  offence5  similar 
to  that  of  Kossuth.  They  were  each  condemned  to  four  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  of  Buda.  After  sentence  Kossuth  was  permitted  to  read,  pro- 
vided the  books  he  selected  had  no  political  tendency.  The  book  he  chose  was 
Shakespeare,  and  for  the  first  time  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  English  language.  The  Diet  met  again  the  same  year.  The  delegates  had 
been  instructed  to  listen  to  no  Government  proposition  till  Kossuth,  Wessel- 
enyi, and  other  political  prisoners  were  liberated,  the  proceedings  against  them 
declared  illegal,  and  the  law  on  treason  revised.  So  earnest  were  the  demon- 
strations of  the  popular  feeling  that  the  Government  found  it  advisable  to  suc- 
cumb. Austria  again  required  a  grant  of  money  and  soldiers  from  Hungary, 
and  demanded  four  million  florins  and  thirty-eight  thousand  recruits.  The 
majority  of  the  deputies  sternly  refused  compliance  unless  the  political  pri- 
soners were  released,  and  a  concession  to  the  peasantry,  which  had  been  long 
debated  in  the  preceding  Diet,  agreed  to.  The  struggle  lasted  six  months,  but 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1840,  a  resolution  from  the  throne  was  read  to  both 
Chambers,  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty  for  all  'political  offenders,5  and 
granting  the  enactment  in  favour  of  the  peasants.  The  Diet,  in  return,  voted 
the  florins  and  the  recruits,  and  was  immediately  dissolved. 

The  prisoners  were  discharged.  Kossuth,  though  suffering  from  illness,  the 
consequence  of  his  long  and  close  confinement,  regained  his  health  in  the  free 
air  of  the  mountains  of  Parad.  Wesselenyi,  broken  in  constitution,  had 
become  totally  blind ;  and  another  sufferer,  Lovassy,  left  his  prison  a  maniac. 
On  Kossuth's  return  to  Pesth,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1841,  he  married 
Theresa  Mezlenyi,  the  daughter  of  a  Hungarian  ( Nobilis.'  c  Her  affection  for 
him  had  been  first  awakened  by  the  patriotic  virtues  and  sufferings  which  had 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  her  country.5  This  marriage  was  followed  by  the 
union  of  her  brother  with  Kossuth's  youngest  sister. 

In  1841  Ludwig  Landener,  a  publisher  in  Pesth,  obtained  a  licence  for  the 
publication  of  a  political  paper  entitled  the  Pesti  Hirldp,  or  Pesth  Journal, 
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and  Kossuth  accepted  the  editorship.  The  Government,  though  jealous  and 
suspicious,  permitted  the  transaction,  believing  no  danger  could  ensue  from  a 
paper  which  would  be  submitted  to  a  rigid  censorship.  Possibly  it  was  hoped 
to  conciliate  Kossuth,  or,  that  failing,  to  weaken  his  influence  by  representing 
him  as  writing  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government.  These  calculations,  if 
entertained,  utterly  failed.  The  Pesti  Uirldp  immensely  increased  Kossuth's 
influence  ;  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  an  opposition  paper  started  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  bitter  hostility  of  a  sort  of  ( Whig'  faction  headed  by  Count 
Stephen  Szechenyi.  Kossuth  continued  the  editorship  of  the  Pesth  Journal 
for  about  three  years,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  succeeded  in  separating  him  from  that  paper.  On  this  taking  place, 
Count  Louis  Batthyanyi,  with  several  of  the  Liberal  magnates,  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  with,  which  to  purchase  a  large  estate  for  presentation  to  Kossuth. 
They  were  desirous  of  testifying  their  personal  esteem,  and  also  of  rendering 
Kossuth  independent  of  his  professional  labours  as  a  lawyer.  But  the  great 
Hungarian,  though  not  wealthy,  steadily  refused  the  generous  offer,  being 
determined  to  preserve  his  absolute  independence. 

The  events  of  the  next  three  years — that  is  to  the  summer  of  1847 — we 
must  dispose  of  by  the  merest  notice.  In  the  course  of  these  years  he  pro- 
moted the  organization  of  various  associations  or  companies  for  the  extension 
of  Hungarian  commerce  and  manufactures.  He  also  established  Savings'  Banks 
at  Presburg  and  Pesth,  and  took  a  leading  and  zealous  part  in  various  other 
schemes  designed  to  develope  the  resources  and  promote  the  material  improve- 
ment of  his  country.  Deprived  of  his  pen,  Kossuth  nevertheless  continued  to 
discuss  the  political  questions  of  the  day  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Comitat  of 
Pesth.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1847,  a  general  assembly  of  the  leading 
Liberals  took  place  at  Pesth,  when  a  declaration  of  grievances,  rights,  and 
reforms,  drawn  up  by  Kossuth,  was,  with  some  slight  alterations,  adopted  and 
published  to  the  nation.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
especially  of  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi,  Kossuth  consented  to  become  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Pesth  in  the  ensuing  Diet.  The  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment immediately  set  to  work  to  oppose  his  election,  sparing  neither  calumny 
nor  corruption  to  defeat  the  much-dreaded  patriot.  The  Government  even 
nominated  a  moderate  Liberal  as  the  Conservative  candidate.  All  in  vain ! 
On  the  17th  of  October,  the  electors  poured  forth  in  crowds  from  all  places 
over  a  space  of  two  hundred  square  miles  to  the  Comitat  of  Pesth.  With  the 
banner  of  Hungary  hoisted,  and  songs  in  praise  of  the  popular  candidate,  com- 
posed to  the  national  air  of  the  '  Rakoczy  March,'  the  electors  thronged  the 
hall  of  the  Comitat  during  two  days,  at  the  close  of  which  the  election  of 
Kossuth  was  carried  by  2,948  votes,  against  1,314.  That  night  Pesth  was  in- 
toxicated with  joy. 

One  of  the  questions  which  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Diet  of 
]  847,  and  which  occasioned  considerable  agitation,  wras  that  of  making  the 
Magyar  language  the  general,  or  at  least  the  supreme,  language  of  Hungary. 
This  question  had  been  in  course  of  agitation  for  some  years.  In  the  Diet  of 
}  844  it  had  been  enacted  that  in  all  official  matters  the  Magyar  language  should 
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be  substituted  for  the  Latin  hitherto  in  use.  The  Croats  were,  however,  to 
je  permitted  to  use  Latin  for  six  years ;  after  that  time  all  documents  ad- 
dressed to  the  General  Diet  or  to  the  Central  Government  were  to  be  in  the 
Magyar  tongue.  The  disadvantage  of  carrying  on  the  Government  of  the 
country  in  a  dead  language  was  obvious,  and  the  choice  made  of  the  Magyar 
in  preference  to  all  other  languages  spoken  in  the  Hungarian  territories  and 
dependencies  was  because  the  Magyar  race  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
the  language  was  not  only  the  most  generally  spoken,  but  also  had  received 
the  highest  cultivation.  Kossuth,  though  supporting  the  use  of  one  language, 
and  that  the  Magyar,  in  the  Diet  and  in  all  the  official  communications  of  the 
Government,  opposed  the  demands  of  the  ultra-Magyars,  who  desired  to  force 
the  Hungarian  language  into  general  use.  c  Hate/  wrote  Kossuth  in  1844, 
■  can  never  produce  love  ;  if  we  would  spread  our  nationality,  let  us  not  scare 
those  nearest  to  us  ;  sound  policy  and  Christian  charity  alike  condemn  such  a 
proceeding.'  In  the  Diet  of  1847  Kossuth  pursued  the  same  course.  He  was, 
however,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  a  minority  in  opposition  to  the  ultra- 
Magyars.  A  misfortune  :  for,  as  he  foresaw,  the  Austrian  Government  made 
of  this  question  an  apple  of  discord  between  the  Magyars  and  the  other 
races — discord  which  ultimately  saturated  the  land  with  blood. 

The  memorable  year  1848  had  commenced,  and  the  Diet  was  still  engaged 
in  preliminary  discussions,  the  Conservatives,  aided  by  the  Austrian  influence, 
usually  commanding  a  majority,  at  least  in  the  Chamber  of  Magnates,  when 
suddenly  the  tornado  of  Revolution  burst  upon  Europe.  News  of  the  Erench 
Revolution  of  February  reached  Presburg  two  or  three  days  after  that  event, 
and  caused  a  profound  sensation.  Every  one  felt  that,  not  only  in  Hungary, 
but  in  all  the  States  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  not  excepting  Austria  itself,  the 
Viennese  despotism  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundations.  A  financial  panic 
was  the  first  consequence  of  the  news  from  France.  Austrian  bank-notes  fell 
into  immediate  disrepute,  a  general  run  upon  the  banks  followed,  and  paper 
money  was  generally  refused.  In  the  Diet  on  the  3d  of  March,  on  a  motion 
made  by  a  Conservative  deputy  to  inquire  into  the  real  value  of  the  Austrian 
notes,  Kossuth  delivered  a  speech  which  excited  a  flame  of  enthusiasm,  not  in 
Hungary  alone,  but  throughout  the  Empire,  including  Yienna  itself.  After 
disposing  of  the  financial  question,  in  reference  to  which  Kossuth  laboured  to 
dispel  alarm,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  general  state  of  the  country  and  its 
relations  with  Austria.  Having  repeated  the  substance  of  former  speeches  in 
which  he  had  unveiled  the  monstrosities  of  Austrian  rule,  he  continued  : — 

•  Since  I  pronounced  these  words,  thrones  sustained  by  state-craft  have  fallen,  and 
nations,  who,  but  a  few  months  back,  could  not  have  dreamed  of  so  near  a  future,  have 
recovered  their  freedom.  We,  for  the  space  of  three  months,  have  uninterruptedly  rolled 
the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  and  my  soul  is  clouded  with  consuming  care,  lamenting  that  we 
shoidd  remain  thus  immoveable.  With  a  bleeding  heart  I  behold  how  much  noble 
power,  how  much  real  talent,  is  wasted  in  thankless  labour,  reminding  me  of  the  tor- 
ments of  the  treadmill.  The  suffocating  vapour  of  a  heavy  curse  hangs  over  us,  and  out 
of  the  leaden  chambers  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  a  consuming  wind  sweeps  by,  which 
benumbs  our  nerves,  and  represses  our  spirits'  flight A  dynasty  which  is 
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founded  upon  the  freedom  of  the  people  will  always  excite  enthusiasm — for  a  faithful 
heart  can  only  belong  to  a  free  man.  ...  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  future  exist- 
ence of  the  dynasty  is  hound  up  with  the  brotherhood  of  the  different  peoples  belonging 
to  the  empire,  and  this  brotherhood  between  nationalities  can  only  be  cemented  by  con- 
stitutional forms  of  government,  which  will  awaken  the  feeling  of  one  family.  The 
bureau  and  the  bayonet  are  a  wretched  medium  by  which  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. In  the  motion  which  I  bring  forward  I  have  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  at  heart, 
and  God  be  thanked  that  they  are  consistent  with  those  of  my  country.' 

Kossuth  concluded  a  lengthy  and  brilliant  oration  by  proposing  the  adoption 
of  a  '  representation/  or  statement  of  grievances,  to  be  laid  before  the  king. 
The  statement  set  forth  that  f  the  Diet  demanded,  as  a  fundamental  condition 
and  substantial  guarantee  for  all  reforms,  the  total  change  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  administration,  and  the  substitution  of  a  responsible  Hungarian  Minis- 
try.' The  Representation'  was  instantly  adopted.  '  Even  the  Conservatives 
had  been  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  Kossuth's  oration,  acclamations  resounded 
from  all  sides  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  motion  was  carried  amid  deafening 
cheers.  The  next  morning  the  address  was  sent  up  to  the  Magnates,  but 
there  it  encountered  the  opposition  of  delay.  Another  Sisyphian  ten  days  wore 
away,  when,  on  the  13th  of  March,  events  occurred  in  Vienna  which  at  once 
brought  the  Austrian  Court  to  terms — glad  at  any  price  to  preserve  the  throne 
from  a  republican  revolution. 

The  news  of  the  French  Revolution  had  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
mass  of  the  Viennese.  Many  thousand  copies  of  Kossuth's  speech  had  been 
circulated  in  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  On  the  13th  of  March  a 
large  body  of  the  students  of  the  University  marched  in  procession  through 
the  city,  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Vienna.  When  they 
reached  the  residence  of  Metfcernich,  one  of  the  students  read  aloud  the  speech 
of  Kossuth  under  the  Minister's  windows.  The  people  responded  with  thun- 
ders of  applause.  The  Arch-Duke  Albert  appeared  and  advised  the  multitude 
to  disperse,  but  they  refused  until  their  petition  demanding  c  constitutional 
guarantees'  had  been  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  they  had  learned  the 
result.  The  excitement  increasing,  the  Arch-Duke  ordered  the  troops  to  fire 
upon  the  unarmed  people.  His  order  was  only  partially  obeyed  ;  but  a  struggle 
commenced  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  troops  and  the  destruction 
of  a  number  of  the  hated  secret  police.  A  considerable  number  of  the  patriots 
were  killed,  and  still  more  wounded.  The  emperor,  Ferdinand,  terror-stricken 
at  the  aspect  of  the  people,  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  withdraw  from  the 
city,  consented  to  dismiss  Prince  Metternich  and  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  and 
issued  proclamations  abolishing  the  censorship,  authorising  the  organization  of 
a  National  Guard,  decreeing  the  formation  of  a  responsible  Ministry,  and  sum- 
moning deputies  from  every  province  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  Empire. 
The  royal  hypocrite  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  troops  having  been  em- 
ployed against  the  people,  and  the  people  believed  him  !  Great  was  the  joy 
of  the  people,  and  immense  the  popularity  of  their  beloved  (rascally)  emperor 
—for  a  time ! 

In  the  meantime  the  Hungarian  Magnates  had  begun  to  come  to  their  senses. 
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and  the  f  representation,'  with  a  demand  for  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury, 
and  annual  Diets,  were  carried  by  acclamation  in  both  Chambers.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1.5th  of  March  a  deputation  of  eighty  members  of  the  Diet, 
led  by  the  Palatine  Arch-Duke  Stephen,  and  followed  by  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  influential  persons,  proceeded  to  Vienna.  They  were  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the  population  of  that  city,  Kossuth  specially  being 
hailed  as  the  c  deliverer.'  The  next  morning  the  deputation  waited  on  the 
king,  by  whom  they  were  c  graciously'  received.  After  half  an  hour's  audience, 
the  deputation  left  the  castle  ;  the  streets  were  lined  with  the  National  Guards, 
and  Kossuth  and  Prince  Esterhazy  were  raised  in  the  arms  of  the  populace 
and  borne  along  in  triumph  amidst  loud  cheers.  Arrived  at  their  hotel,  the 
ftakoczy  March  was  played,  while  the  clashing  of  swords  beat  time  to  the 
music.  With  one  voice  the  multitude  called  on  Kossuth  to  address  them. 
He  complied,  and,  speaking  first  in  the  Hungarian  and  afterward  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  acquainted  the  people  that  the  king  had  granted  all  their  de- 
mands, the  Palatine  had  been  named  Viceroy  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Hungarian  Kingdom,  and  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi  had  been  ordered  to  form 
a  responsible  Ministry  for  Hungary.  Congratulating  the  Viennese  on  their  own 
triumphs,  he  exhorted  them  to  tranquillity,  but  to  a  tranquillity  joined  with 
power  :  e  for  it  was  not  enough  to  have  gained  a  jewel — it  must  also  be  pre- 
served.' So  great  was  the  influence  possessed  by  Kossuth  at  that  moment, 
that  a  word  from  him  would  have  sufficed  tp  have  destroyed  the  Hapsburgs, 
root  and  branch.  But  he  believed  that  a  new  era  had  commenced,  and  he 
trusted  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Austrian  emperor — an  unhappy  confidence,  as 
events  soon  proved. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  deputation  returned  to  Presburg.  The  entire 
population  came  to  receive  them  with  shouts  of  delight  and  every  mark  of 
festal  rejoicing;  and  when  Kossuth  presented  to  the  people  Count  Louis 
Batthyanyi  as  the  first  Hungarian  Minister,  their  joy  surpassed  all  description. 
1  The  wish  of  the  nation  was  fulfilled,  and  Hungary  was,  for  the  future,  no 
longer  to  be  governed  from  Vienna,  but  from  her  own  capital.' 

The  sun  of  Preedom  brilliantly  illuminated  the  face  of  Hungary  on  that 
day.  Here  let  us  pause  ere  we  set  ourselves  to  the  sad  task  of  narrating  that 
sun's  descent  amid  the  thunder-clouds  of  strife  and  the  deluge  of  blood,  pro- 
voked and  caused  by  the  faithless  and  accursed  Hapsburgs. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Spital  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  important  demonstrations  of  the 
numerical  strength,  moral  power,  and  political  influence  of  the  Northern  Union. 
It  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  May,  1832,  having  been  convened  by  the 
Mayor,  Mr  Archibald  Heed,  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  signed  by  two  hun- 
dred influential  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Earl 
Grey,  having  been  defeated  in  the  Lords,  on  an  amendment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
had  resigned  office,  and  the  king  had  entrusted  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  The  immediate  cause  of  Earl  Grey's  resigna- 
tion was  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  create  peers  in  sufficient  number  to  give  to 
Ministers  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  noble  earl  had 
hesitated  and  clung  to  his  f  order*  with  desperate  fidelity,  until  he  found  the 
reins  of  power  gliding  from  his  hand  ;  and  the  f  patriot  king/  as  he  was  termed, 
withheld  the  exercize  of  his  prerogative  at  the  moment  when  concession  would 
have  imperilled  his  crown — for  he  clearly  foresaw,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
influences  behind  the  throne  to  aid  his  conception,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocratic  element  in  the  Constitution  would  prelude  the  abnegation  of 
kingly  rule.  Tory  lords  and  commoners  had  then  conceded  the  principle  of 
reform^  not  from  conviction  of  its  propriety,  it  is  true,  but  in  compliance  with 
the  popular  demand.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  declared  he  would  c  not 
factiously  oppose  the  bill  after  the  principle  of  the  measure  had  been  decided 
on5;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  condemned  nomination-boroughs  and  avowed 
his  readiness  to  f  purify  the  system';  Lord  Wharncliffe  was  prepared  to  go  the 
*  whole  length  of  disfranchisement  proposed  by  the  bill';  the  Earl  of  Harewood 
intimated  that  his  party  were  prepared  to  carry  enfranchisement  even  further 
than  the  Whigs,  and  actually  suggested  overtures  for  '  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  whole  question.'  Lord  Grey,  sustained  and  fortified  by  the  power  of 
the  people,  in  alliance  with  the  Political  Unions,  was  impelled  onward ;  the 
time  for  negociation  had  passed  away ;  c  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  bill,'  was  the  universal  cry ;  and,  being  out-voted  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-five,  no  other  course  was  open  to  Lord  Grey,  consistent  with  his  ante- 
cedents, than  that  which  he  pursued.  But  such  was  the  influence  of  popular 
feeling  in  even  the  highest  quarters  that,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
called  to  form  a  new  Administration,  the  king  expressly  stipulated  that  a  large 
measure  of  reform  should  be  carried.  The  newspaper  organs  of  the  Tory  party 
echoed  with  a  singular  intonation  the  demand  for  reform ;  and  the  Northern 
Union  was  itself  assailed  by  a  competition  heroically  determined  '  to  carry  a 
ligid  reform  beyond  the  pale  of  public  affairs,  introduce  it  into  private  lifef  and 
bring  it  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  individuals  ! '  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  not  unwilling  to  accept  office  as  a/  reformer';  but,  alas !  he  found 
it  *  impracticable  to  form  an  Administration  which  would  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  country.'     How  unfortunate  ! 

On  the  duke's  failure,  Lord  Grey  was  recalled,  and  matters  were  so  adjusted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  rival  factions  as  to  obviate  the  alternative  of  '  swamping 
the  House  of  Lords.'     The  Spital  meeting  was  got  up  during  Lord  Grey's  ab- 
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scnce  from  office,  its  object  being  '  to  take  into  consideration  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  might  be  deemed  expedient5  in  the  then  '  eventful  crisis  of  public 
affairs/  It  originated  with  the  Whig  supporters  of  Earl  Grey  ;  but  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  people  and  the  organization  of  the  Political  Union  that  gave 
weight  to  the  proceedings.  Success,  it  was  felt,  could  only  be  attained  by 
unanimity  of  sentiment  and  action ;  and  hence,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
meeting,  the  council  of  the  Union,  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Attwood,  the  president, 
voted  an  address,  which  was  issued  (  by  order/  and  signed  '  John  Fife,  Chair- 
man.' The  following  extract  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  quote  of  this  docu- 
ment : — 

'  Every  thing  now  depends  upon  the  conduct  and  unanimity  of  the  people.  The  people 
of  England  were  never  appealed  to  in  vain.  Be,  therefore,  unanimous.  Let  every  little 
difference  of  sentiment  be  at  once  forgotten.  Be  at  your  posts  ;  act  with  promptitude  ; 
support  such  meetings  as  are  called  in  the  different  towns  and  districts  in  which  you 
reside.  If  not,  call  them.  Address  his  Majesty  to  recall  Lord  Grey  to  his  councils,  and 
to  save  the  country  from  inevitable  confusion.  Petition  the  House  of  Commons  to  stop 
the  supplies  until  Lord  Grey  be  restored,  and  the  bill  passed.' 

Thus  the  Whigs  in  their  extremity  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  Political  Union,  notwithstanding  such  societies  were  deemed  in 
high  quarters  c  incompatible  with  regular  Government.' 

On  the  day  of  the  meeting  all  the  shops  in  the  town,  and  nearly  all  the 
manufactories  on  the  Tyne,  within  a  moderate  distance,  were  closed ;  and  great 
numbers  of  the  workmen  attended  the  meeting.  St  Nicholas  Square,  the  area 
at  the  west  end  of  Collingwood  Street,  and  the  spacious  streets  adjoining,  were 
crowded.  The  Unionists  marched,  as  usual,  in  classes,  with  their  leaders  bear- 
ing white  wands,  and  accompanied  by  flags,  banners,  and  musical  bands.  A 
portion  of  the  men  were  armed,  and  a  large  section  from  Winlaton,  and  that 
neighbourhood,  carried  immense  oak  saplings,  which  had  evidently  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  f  Death  or  Liberty '  was  inscribed  on  several  of  the 
banners  ;  and  ominous  devices  indicated  a  spirit  of  excitement,  and  a  feeling  of 
exasperation.  At  noon,  the  immense  multitude,  comprising  deputations  from 
all  the  Branch  Unions  in  the  district,  proceeded  to  the  Spital  Field,  where  spa- 
cious hustings  had  been  erected.  The  Mayor,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations 
of  the  f  respectable  *  Whigs,  refused  to  preside.  Apprehensive  of  tumult,  he 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  military,  whose  interference, 
however,  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  prudence  and  discretion  manifested 
by  the  people  themselves. 

Mr  Eife  commenced  the  proceedings  by  proposing  Dr  Headlam  to  the  chair. 
He  remarked,  as  some  justification  for  his  selecting  his  Whig  friend  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  President  of  the  Union,  that  the  meeting  was  composed  of  all 
parties,  and  every  denomination  of  reformers,  who  had  agreed,  upon  that 
occasion,  to  sink  minor  differences,  and  unite  for  one  common  object. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  opening  address  of  the  Chairman. 

Mr  James  Losh,  barrister-at-law,  and  a  week  afterwards,  B.ecorder  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  the  father  of  the  present  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  proposed 
a  series  of  resolutions,  upon  which  were  founded  an  address  to  the  King,  and 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Alluding  to  the  position  of  the  people, 
and  the  course  for  them  to  pursue,  he  said — 

'  It  is  fit  that  you  should  be  calm  and  determined — for  unless  you  unite  you  will  he 
defeated  by  the  energy  of  your  opponents.  One  common  feeling,  and  one  common  deter- 
mination must  actuate  all  as  one  man ;  if  not,  you  will,  if  not  defeated,  be  driven  to- 
rn easures  for  the  recovery  of  your  rights,  which  I  shudder  to  contemplate.  But  if  we  are 
driven  to  adopt  these  measures,  I  think  we  shall  not,  even  then,  shrink  from  the  perforni  • 
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mice  of  our  duly.     We  shall  be  found  at  our  posts;  for  we  cannot  conceal  that  wc  are 
engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle/ 

This  is  rather  strong  language  for  a  Whig  of  the  old  school ;  but  such  was 
the  excitement  of  the  period  that  sober-minded  men  found  the  current  to  be 
irresistible  when  once  within  its  influence. 

Mr  Doubleday  followed  in  support  of  the  resolutions,  and  elucidated  the 
financial  bearings  of  the  question.  Mr  John  Bowes  Wright  excited  the  mcri- 
ment  of  his  audience. 

cIt  may  not  he  amiss/  he  said,  'to  look  a  little  into  the  pretensions  of  that  squeamish 
part  of  the  majority  which  has  manifested  so  much  horror  at  the  idea  of  the  creation  of 
peers — at  the  terrible  consequences  of  an  admixture  of  plebian  blood  with  their  own.  It 
will  be  seen  that  not  a  few  will  be  found  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  lords  mentioned  by 
Daniel  De  Foe,  when  he  describes  their  extreme  antiquity  as — 

Lords  whose  fathers  are  the  Lord  knows  who/ 

Mr  Fife  taunted  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords — who,  he  observed, 
had  a  scandalous  and  dishonest  profit  in  promoting  the  perpetuation  of  abuses 
■ — with  their  inability  to  get  up  a  meeting  such  as  he  was  then  addressing. 
They  held  their  meetings  '  in  holes  and  corners/  whereas — 

'  Here  is  a  meeting  of  every  denomination  of  Reformers  from  the  most  moderate  to 
the  most  radical,  who  have  merged  and  forgotten  every  minor  shade  of  difference,  and 
decided  on  the  restoration  of  Lord  Grey,  and  determined  to  have  the  bill.  As  one  of 
the  council  of  the  Northern  Political  Union,  I  have  an  extraordinary  means  of  under- 
standing the  opinions  of  the  members.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  those  who 
joined  the  Union  were  not  the  most  determined  and  uncompromising  reformers.  But 
within  the  last  three  days,  the  Northern  Political  Union  has  enrolled  a  greater  number 
of  new  names  than  it  ever  did  during  any  six  months  of  its  previous  existence.  Hundreds 
of  well  educated  converts  have  been  made  since  the  disastrous  political  changes  in  our 
government,  men  who  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  They  say  "  we  think  at  such  a  time 
you  want  help,  and  it  is  our  duty,  as  the  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  sup- 
port you  and  to  join  you."  And  if,  instead  of  having  two  or  three  days  notice,  we  had 
had  rive  or  six  days,  instead  of  40,000  or  50,000,  we  might  have  had  an  assembly  of 
100,000  or  150,000/ 

Mr  Losh  had  alluded  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  having  contributed  to 
spread  the  spirit  of  reform  over  the  country ;  and  Mr  Fife  availed  himself  of 
that  reference  to  Mr  Eox  to  introduce  a  more  direct  notice  of  his  conduct  and 
observations  during  the  discussion  on  cthe  Seditious  Bills  of  1795/  This 
gave  rise  to  a  scene  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch. 

'  During  that  discussion,  he  said — "The  House  of  Commons  and  Lords  may  pass  those 
bills,  they  may  even  receive  the  royal  sanction,  and  yet  be  so  unconstitutional,  so 
grievous  to  the  sense  of  the  nation,  that  obedience  is  no  longer  a  moral  duty,  and  insur- 
rection itself  justifiable."  On  a  future  occasion,  when  he  was  called  upon  by  Mr  Pitt  to 
explain,  he  ouly  repeated  the  words  and  said — "  In  these  principles  I  will  live  and  die." 
Here/  continued  Mr  Fife,  c  is  an  immense  multitude,  and  is  there  one  man  who  will  not 
join  me  in  holding  up  his  right  hand  and  repeat  after  me — "  In  these  principles  I  will 
live  and  die"?' 

The  responsive  action  was  instantaneous.  A  forest  of  hands  was  uplifted  in 
imitation  of  the  speaker,  and  in  solemn  cadence  the  vast  multitude  ejaculated 
that  memorable  vow — '  In  these  principles  I  will  live  and  die  ! '  Scarcely  had 
the  hands  disappeared,  wrhen  a  forest  of  oak  saplings  was  uplifted,  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  minutes,  amidst  profound  yet  most  significant  silence. 
Mr  Fife  continued — 
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*  I  know  that  many  of  my  fellow-countrymen  aie  armed,  that  many  others  are  arming, 
and  every  man  in  this  country  has  as  good  a  right  to  his  arms  as  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry ;  and  I  hold  that  the  most  ignorant  and  simple-minded  man  in  this  assembly  is  as 
likely  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them.  I,  however,  call  upon  you  to  remember  that  the 
recourse  to  violence  is  the  last  and  worse  resort.  The  House  of  Commons  yet  stands 
between  this  country  and  a  revolution.  If  it  only  prove  that  it  is  the  representative  of 
the  nation,  the  people  may  obtain  their  rights  without  confusion,  and  bloodshed.  Let 
us  therefore  with  one  voice  exclaim — '  Privilege  of  Parliament !  Privilege  of  Parliament ! ' 
— but  remember  until  that  cry  is  disregarded,  until  privilege  of  Parliament  ceases  to 
exist  or  is  grossly  violated,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  I,  for  one,  exclaim — "  To  your 
tents,  0  Israel!"' 

But  decidedly  the  most  important  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  day,  was  de- 
livered by  Mr  Charles  Larkin ;  and,  perhaps,  no  political  speech  ever  produced 
so  great  a  sensation  throughout  the  country. 

c  I  must  acknowledge,'  said  he  in  the  outset,  f  hearing  the  news  of  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill  filled  me  with  sentiments  of  exultation.  Now,  in  the  language  of  the 
petition,  the  adoption  of  wrhich  by  this  great  and  magnificent  assemblage  of  patriots  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  second,  I  am  bound  to  declare  I  exchange  those  sentiments  of  ex- 
ultation for  unutterable  feelings  of  grief  and  indignation.' 

'  Where,'  he  continued,  '  is  the  Englishman  who  has  not  muttered  to  himself,  within 
the  last  few  days,  execrations  of  the  bitterest  description  ?  Who  has  not  sworn  strange 
oaths  ?  Who  has  not  formed  desperate  resolutions,  and  expressed  sentiments  of  vengeance 
which  he  never  felt  before  ?  An  extraordinary  disclosure,  a  fearful  revelation,  has  been 
made — a  revelation  which  has  astonished,  which  has  stunned  the  public  mind.  A  new, 
a  greater,  a  more  illustrious  opponent  of  public  liberty  has  appeared  on  the  scene  than 
any  that  has  appeared  before.  No  longer  is  our  indignation  scattered  and  dispersed 
upon  many  objects — it  is  fixed,  it  is  collected,  it  is  condensed.  It  rests  and  centres  and 
burns  upon  a  single  personage.  The  king  has  refused  to  create  peers.  He  has  refused 
to  furnish  his  Minister  with  the  means  of  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  that  Bill  of 
Reform  with  which  the  hopes  of  this  too-credulous  people  have  been  so  long  deluded. 
He  has  lent  his  name  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  borough-mongers.  He  has  identified 
his  cause  with  that  of  the  enemies  of  his  people.  He  has  set  a  higher  value  on  the  ap- 
probation of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  his  majority  than  on  the  enthusiastic  affections,  than 
on  the  millions  of  loyal  hearts  and  brave  arms,  of  his  faithful  people.  He  has  abandoned 
Lord  Grey  and  adopted  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  has  scorned  the  advice  of  his  Com- 
mons. He  has  despised  the  affections  of  his  people.  He  has  braved  their  hatred  and 
provoked  their  bitter  detestation.  The  determination  on  the  part  of  the  king  not  to 
create  peers  and  support  Lord  Grey,  but  to  transfer  his  confidence  into  the  hands  of  men 
whom  the  people  detest  and  scorn,  and  to  support  a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  people 
and  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  can  scarce  regard  in  any  other  light  than  an 
act  exceeding  in  rashness,  in  atrocity,  and  in  guilt,  the  most  unconstitutional  proceedings 
of  the  first  Charles  or  the  ordinances  of  Charles  X.  To  this  rash  step  he  has  been  urged 
by  the  entreaties  of  a  foreign  female  and  the  importunities  of  certain  bastards  who  infest 
the  royal  palace.  It  is  said  there  is  an  irresistible  power  hehind  the  throne,  greater  than 
the  power  of  the  Minister,  and  sufficient  to  hurl  from  his  place  the  man  who  has  obtained 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Into  the  truth  of  these  rumours  I  trust  that  inquiry  will 
be  made  :  for,  if  these  rumours  are  true,  the  Court,  with  all  its  intrigues,  must  become 
abominable.  It  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  revolve  in  his  mind  all  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country,  and  not  involuntarily  to  recur  to  the  state  of  France  before 
the  irruption  of  that  tremendous  revolution  which  overturned  the  altar  and  the  throne, 
scattered  the  priests  and  nobles  of  Prance  as  wanderers  and  mendicants  over  the  earth, 
convulsed  the  world,  and  made  the  throne  of  every  European  despot  tremble  to  its  base. 
Like  France,  then,  we  are  burthened  with  a  load  of  debt  which  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  anything  but  a  political  convulsion  to  remove.  We  are  oppressed  wTith  taxes  from 
which' we  want  to  be  released.  We  are  doomed  to  the  support  of  a  Church  odious  from 
its  exactions,  and  still  more  odious  from  the  opposition  of  its  mitred  heads  to  the  liberties 
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of  the  people.  We  possess  an  aristocracy  unparalleled  in  its  insolence,  haughtiness,  arro- 
gance, disdain  of  the  people,  and  rapacity.  We  have  a  Minister  strong  in  popular  sup- 
port dismissed,  like  Neckar,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  faction  from  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign,  and  like  Neckar  to  be  brought  back,  I  trust,  triumphant  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  people.  "We  have  a  luxurious  king,  hostile  to  reform,  and  incited  to  resist  the  wishes 
of  his  people,  by  the  disastrous  influence  of  a  foreigner,  who  has  been  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  Queen  Consort  of  England.  But,  above  all,  wre  have  a  people  as  resolute  and 
determined  as  ever  were  the  French  to  be  free.  Such  is  the  fate  of  England.  Should 
not  William  IV  recollect  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI  ?  Should  not  a  Queen,  who  makes  her- 
self a  busy  intermeddling  politician,  recollect  the  fate  of  Marie  Antoinette  ?  From  this 
hustings  I  bid  the  Queen  of  England  recollect,  that  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
that  ill-fated  woman  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  France,  a  fairer  head  than  ever  graced 
the  shoulders  of  Adelaide,  Queen  of  England,  rolled  upon  the  scaffold.  Fearful,  indeed, 
are  the  signs  of  the  times.  Mr  Baring  informs  us  that  he  saw  multitudes  of  men,  fierce 
and  menacing  in  their  looks,  congregated  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  in  London,  shout- 
ing— '  No  King,  and  Cromwell  for  ever !'  This  was  a  terrible  exclamation ;  but  terrible 
as  it  was,  it  should  make  the  rashest  man  think.  The  revolving  of  thoughts  of  this  kind 
in  the  popular  mind,  should  carry  wisdom  and  terror  not  only  to  the  bosom  of  nobles 
and  ministers,  but  of  kings.  They  recollect  that  it  was  Cromwell  that  brought  a 
treacherous,  a  perfidious,  a  tyrannical,  a  promise -breaking,  anti-reforming  king  to  the 
block.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  lead  back  the  people 
m  memory  to  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion,  that  they  should  rend  the  air  with  shouts 
in  applause  of  a  regicide,  and  that  they  should  already  begin  to  draw  contrasts.  But 
the  fate  of  kings  and  nobles  is  of  very  little  consequence.  The  freedom,  the  happiness  of 
the  people  for  whom  kings  reign,  and  whose  servants  they  are,  are  all  important.  That 
freedom,  that  happiness,  depends  on  your  energy  and  determination,  and  the  energy  and 
determination  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sympathizing  in  sentiment  with  the  people.  In 
all  probability  that  House  of  Commons,  which  we  have  met  to  petition,  and  urge  that 
Ihey  refuse  supplies,  and  reinvest  the  soldier  with  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  is  now  dis- 
solved by  the  king  and  his  military  minion.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  wrill  be  your  duty, 
and  that  of  the  people  of  England,  to  send  back,  to  obstruct  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
his  tyrannical  views,  a  House  of  Commons  imbued  with  ten  times  more  energy  than 
the  last,  and  ten  times  more  democratic  in  its  sentiments.' 

Mr  John  Brown,  and  Mr  Donkin,  solicitors,  concluded  the  speech-making ; 
excepting  that  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  meeting,  Mr  Attwood  delivered  a 
few  words,  and  took  occasion  to  rebuke  the  physical-force  language  indulged 
in  by  his  friend  Larkin  :  a  rebuke  not  approved  of  by,  perhaps,  the  majority 
present,  many  of  whom  carried  arms,  and  most  of  whom  looked  on  an  appeal 
to  arms  as  inevitable. 


THE   MONTH. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA. 

Wae  is  at  last  begun.  Begun  gloriously.  England  has  for  the  first  time 
crossed  bayonets  with  Russia.  It  is  war  in  real  earnest.  Let  it  be  followed 
out  as  earnestly  !     Charge  through  I    Let  not  British  valour  waste  itself  on  & 

worthless  issue. 

'  Camp  at  the  Alma,  September  20. 
c  A  commanding  position,  selected  with  great  strategic  skill,  and  defended  by  40,000 
Men  and  100  guns,  has  been  carried,  after  a  decisive  and  bloody  encounter,  by  tho  most 
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determined  and  brilliant  valour  of  an  inferior  force  of  the  allied  armies.  In  no  battle, 
ancient  or  modern,  was  the  cool  courage  and  bravery  of  the  British  soldier  ever  more 
fully  and  gloriously  displayed. 

The  scheme  of  operations  concerted  between  the  generals  was  that  the  French  and 
Turks  on  our  right  were  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river,  a  rivulet  of  the  Alma,  and 
establish  themselves  over  the  stream  at  the  opposite  side.  When  that  attack  was  suffi- 
ciently developed,  and  had  met  with  success,  the  British  army  was  to  force  the  right  and 
part  of  the  centre  of  the  Russian  position,  and  the  day  was  gained. 

The  Alma  is  a  tortuous  little  stream,  which  has  worked  its  way  down  through  a  red 
clay  soil,  deepening  its  course  as  it  proceeds  seawards,  making  at  times  pools  and  eddies 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  though  it  can  generally  be  crossed  by  waders  who  do  not  fear  to 
wet  their  knees.  At  the  place  where  the  bulk  of  the  British  army  crossed,  the  banks  are 
generally  at  the  right  side,  and  vary  from  two  or  three  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  depth  to 
the  water  ;  where  the  French  attacked,  the  banks  are  generally  formed  by  the  unvaried 
curve  of  the  river  on  the  left-hand  side.  Along  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Alma  are 
a  number  of  Tartar  houses,  at  times  numerous  and  close  enough  to  form  a  cluster  of 
habitations  deserving  the  name  of  a  hamlet,  at  times  scattered  wide  apart  amid  little 
vineyards  surrounded  by  walls  of  three  feet  in  height.  At  the  left  or  south  side  of  tbe 
Alma  the  ground  assumes  a  very  different  character.  Smooth  where  the  bank  is  deep, 
and  gently  elevated  where  the  shelve  of  the  bank  occurs,  it  recedes  for  a  few  yards  at  a 
moderate  height  above  the  stream,  pierced  here  and  there  by  the  course  of  the  winter's 
torrents,  so  as  to  form  small  ravines,  commanded,  however,  by  the  heights  above.  It 
was  in  these  upper  heights  that  the  strength  of  the  Russian  position  consisted.  A  re- 
markable ridge  of  mountain,  varying  in  height  from  500  to  700  feet,  runs  along  the 
course  of  the  Alma  on  the  left  or  south  side,  and  assumes  the  form  of  cliffs  when  close  to 
the  sea.  At  the  tops  of  the  ridges  the  Russians  had  erected  earthwork  batteries,  mounted 
with  321b.  and  241b.  brass  guns,  supported  by  numerous  field-pieces  and  howitzers. 
These  guns  enfiladed  the  tops  of  the  ravines  parallel  to  them,  or  swept  them  to  the  base, 
while  the  whole  of  the  sides  up  which  an  enemy,  unable  to  stand  the  direct  fire  of  the 
batteries,  would  be  forced  to  ascend,  were  filled  with  masses  of  skirmishers,  armed  with 
an  excellent  two-groove  rifle,  throwing  a  large  solid  conical  ball  with  force  at  800  yards. 
The  principal  battery  consisted  of  an  earthwork  of  the  form  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
the  sides  covering  both  banks  of  the  stream.  This  was  constructed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
600  feet  above  the  river,  but  another  hill  arose  behind  it  for  another  50  feet.  The 
ascent  of  this  hill  was  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  three  batteries  of  earthworth  on  the  right 
and  by  another  on  the  left,  and  these  batteries  were  equally  capable  of  covering  the 
stream  and  the  slopes  which  led  up  the  hill  to  their  position.  In  the  first  battery  were 
13  32-pounder  brass  guns  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  told  only  too  well.  In  the 
other  batteries  were  some  25  guns  in  alL  It  was  said  the  Russians  had  100  guns  on  the 
hills. 

The  French  practice  commenced  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  lasted  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  We  could  see  the  shells  falling  over  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  and 
bursting  right  into  them  ;  and  then  the  black  masses  inside  the  works  broke  into  little 
specks  which  flew  about  in  all  directions,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  there  were 
some  to  be  seen  strewed  over  the  ground.  At  one  o'clock  we  saw  the  'French  columns 
struggling  up  the  hills,  covered  by  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  whose  fire  seemed  most  deadly. 
We  could  see  men  dropping  on  both  sides,  and  the  wounded  rolling  down  the  steep.  At 
near  two  our  line  of  skirmishers  got  within  range  of  the  battery  on  the  hill,  and  im- 
mediately the  Russians  opened  fire  at  1,200  yards  with  effect,  the  shot  ploughing  through 
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ilic  open  lines  of  the  riflemen,  and  falling  into  the  advancing  columns  behind.  Shortly 
before  this  time  dense  volumes  of  smoke  rose  from  the  river,  and  drifted  along  to  the 
eastward,  rather  interfering  with  the  view  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  of  our  position.  The 
Russians  had  set  a  village  on  lire.  It  was  a  fair  exercize  of  military  skill,  and  succeeded 
in  occasioning  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  Lord  Raglan  gave  orders  for  our  wrhole  line  to 
advance.  Up  rose  these  serried  ranks,  and  passing  through  a  fearful  shower  of  round, 
case  shot,  and  shell,  they  dashed  into  the  Alma,  and  through  its  wTaters,  which  were 
literally  torn  into  foam  by  the  deadly  hail.  At  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  a  number 
of  vineyards,  and,  to  our  surprise,  they  were  occupied  by  Russian  riflemen.  Three  of 
the  staff  were  here  shot  down,  but,  led  by  Lord  Raglan  in  person,  the  rest  advanced 
cheering  on  the  men.  The  British  line  was  struggling  through  the  river  and  up  the 
heights  in  masses,  firm  indeed,  but  mowed  down  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  batteries, 
and  by  grape,  round  shot,  shell,  canister,  case  shot,  and  musketry,  from  some  of  the  guns 
of  the  batteries,  and  from  an  immense  and  compact  mass  of  Russian  infantry.  Then 
commenced  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  determined  struggles  in  the  annals  of  wrar.  The 
second  division,  led  by  Sir  D.  Evans  in  the  most  dashing  manner,  crossed  the  stream  on 
the  right.  The  7th  Fusiliers,  led  by  Colonel  Yea,  were  swept  down  by  fifties.  The 
55th,  80th,  and  95th,  led  by  Brigadier  Pennefather,  who  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
again  and  again  were  checked  indeed,  but  never  drew  back  in  their  onward  progress, 
which  was  marked  by  a  fierce  roll  of  musketry  ;  and  Brigadier  Adams,  with  the  41st, 
47th,  and  49th,  bravely  charged  up  the  hill,  and  aided  them  in  the  battle.  Sir  George 
Brown,  conspicuous  on  a  grey  horse,  rode  in  front  of  his  light  division,  urging  them  with 
voice  and  gesture.  The  7th,  diminished  by  one-half,  fell  back  to  re-form  their  columns 
lost  for  the  time ;  the  23d,  with  eight  officers  dead  and  four  wounded,  were  rushing  to 
the  front,  aided  by  the  19th,  33d,  77th,  and  88th.  Meanwhile  the  Guards,  on  the  right 
of  the  light  division,  and  the  brigade  of  Highlanders  were  storming  the  heights  on  the 
left.  Suddenly  a  tornado  of  round  and  grape  rushed  through  from  the  terrible  battery, 
and  a  roar  of  musketry  from  behind  thinned  their  front  ranks  by  dozens.  At  this  time 
an  immense  mass  of  Russian  infantry  were  seen  moving  down  towards  the  battery.  They 
halted.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day.  Sharp,  angular,  and  solid,  they  looked  as  if  they 
were  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Two  guns  were  brought  to  fire  on  them.  The  first  shot 
missed,  but  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  cut  through  the  ranks  so  cleanly  and  so 
keenly,  that  a  clear  lane  could  be  seen  for  a  moment  through  the  square.  After  a  few 
rounds,  the  square  became  broken,  wavered  to  and  fro,  broke,  and  fled  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  This  act  relieved  our  infantry,  and  they  continued  their  magnificent  and  fear- 
ful progress  up  the  hill.  The  Highlanders  took  the  battery  at  a  bound.  The  Guards 
had  stormed  the  right  ere  the  Highlanders  got  into  the  left,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards  wrere  the  first  to  enter.  The  battle  of  Alma  was  won.  Won  at  the  cost 
of  2,196  English,  1,400  French,  and  upwards  of  6,000  Russians,  and  in  a  space  of  time 
less  than  three  hones  I' 

It  is  but  a  bare  account  of  our  victory.  We  have  no  room  for  the  many 
gallant  acts  of  individual  heroism.  The  battle  was  worthy  of  the  victory,  and 
our  honour  is  retrieved,  whether  Sebastopol  be  taken  or  not.  They  have  done 
well,  these  mostly  raw  soldiers  of  ours.  What  are  we  at  home  doing  to  back 
them  ?  liaising  a  Patriotic  Eund.  It  is  good.  Still  better  in  that  patriotism 
will  be  so  raised.  And  whither  will  that  lead  ?  Who  fears,  whatever  his 
political  opinions  ?  Give  us  back  the  old  patriotic  fervour,  and  there  is  nought 
to  fear.    But  we  need  to  arouse  that  spirit :  for  there  are  traitors  in  our 
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Cabinet.     And  even  when  the  Crimea  is  ours,  the  war  will  have  but  read  its 
preface. 

The  real  war  is  for  next  spring,  with  Warsaw  for  the  "Russian  centre  of 
operations,  with  Prussia  and  Austria  as  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  bar- 
barian force.  Look  to  your  maps,  and  see  where  the  armies  are  collecting. 
Sebastopol  settles  nothing.  Look  to  your  maps  !  And  look  also  to  your 
Ministers  ! 


THE  GREAT  FIRES  AND  EXPLOSION 

IN   NEWCASTLE   AND    GATESHEAD. 


Friday,  the  6th  of  October,  1854,  will  he  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  New- 
castle and  Gateshead.  For  years  to  come  will  those  who  arc  now  living  call  to  mind 
the  incidents  of  that  morning — that  sad  and  terrible  morning !  when  long  before  the 
dawn  of  day  thousands  were  startled  from  their  sleep  to  feel  the  ground  heaving 
beneath  them,  as  if  from  the  reiterated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  behold  the  houses 
of  themselves  or  neighbours  falling  to  shapeless  wreck,  as  if  exposed  to  a  fierce  and 
murderous  bombardment,  and  to  witness  both  shores  of  the  Tyne  assailed  by  a  tempest  of 
all-devouring  flame.  The  leading  incidents  of  this  memorable  catastrophe  may  find  fitting 
place  of  record  in  the  pages  of  the  Tribune. 

About  twenty  minutes  before  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  above  mentioned,  a  fire  was 
discovered  raging  in  the  worsted  manufactory  of  Messrs  Wilson  and  Son,  Hillgate,  Gates- 
head. The  factory  had  twice  before  been  burnt  down,  the  last  time  about  four  years  ago, 
and  had  only  lately  been  rebuilt.  In  a  short  time  the  building  presented  one  mass  of 
flame.  The  fire  spread  to  adjacent  buildings,  including  the  large  premises  popularly 
known  as  '  Bertram's  Bonded  Warehouse,'  but  now  held  by  the  County  Fire  Office. 
Mr  Sissons,  of  Gateshead,  acts  as  agent  for  the  company  ;  and  the  several  floors,  vaults, 
&c,  of  the  building  were  let  out  to  merchants  for  the  storeage  of  goods.  The  flames  with 
terrible  rapidity  enveloped  the  building.  Unhappily  the  contents  were  of  a  most  com- 
bustible character,  consisting  of  not  less  than  3,000  tons  of  sulphur,  some  hundreds  of 
tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  tar,  100  bundles  of  wood  hoops,  200  tons 
of  iron  bars,  800  tons  of  lead,  5  tons  of  tar,  large  quantities  of  guano,  charcoal,  alum, 
roman  cement,  ochre,  peat  ash,  zinc,  pumice  stone,  bone  ashes,  salt,  copperas,  and  5  tons 
of  arsenic.  Public  rumour  added  8  or  10  tons  of  gunpowder— an  allegation  strongly 
denied.  As  the  flames  gained  upon  the  warehouse  and  the  contents  became  ignited,  the 
sulphur  and  other  articles  flowed  from  the  windows,  the  whole  length  of  the  six  stories,  in 
cataracts  of  liquid  fire.  Awful  but  magnificent  was  the  sight ;  and  already  hundreds  of 
people  had  collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly  on  the  Tyne  Bridge,  the  High  Level 
Bridge,  and  along  the  Quay  on  the  Newcastle  side  of  the  river.  Shortly  after  three 
o'clock  a  sharp  explosion  was  heard,  followed  by  another,  neither  so  great  as  to  cause  much 
alarm,     At  precisely  fourteen  minutes  past  three  an  explosion  occurred  unequalled  in 
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violence,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  blowing  up  of  some  vast  powder  magazine.  Thousands 
who  till  that  moment  knew  nothing  of  the  lire  were  startled,  almost  hurled,  from  their 
beds.  From  all  ends  and  corners  of  Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood  the  people  poured 
to  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  never  will  the  sight  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those 
who  witnessed  it.  The  warehouse  had  been  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  torn  to  a  thousand 
pieces,  and,  with  the  sulphur,  the  red-hot  iron  bars,  &c,  hurled  high  in  air  to  fall  in 
death-dealing  showers  upon  the  people  and  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Burning 
beams,  immense  quantities  of  heated  stones,  flaming  pieces  of  barrels,  molten  lead,  red- 
hot  iron,  plunging  with  all  the  deadly  force  of  chain  and  bar-shot,  then  constituted  a 
fearful  force  of  destruction.  The  force  of  the  concussion  hurled  down  the  houses  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  burying  alive  the  inhabitants.  In  adjoining  streets  the  house* 
were  unroofed,  their  fronts  driven  in,  and  a  fearful  shower  of  tiles,  bricks,  glass,  &c.  rained 
upon  the  inmates  and  the  bystanders.  In  streets  still  further  removed,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  Side,  Sandhill,  and  Dean  Street,  shop  fronts  were  entirely  torn 
out,  every  window  smashed,  and  great  injury  done  to  the  buildings  and  their  contents* 
All  the  windows  in  the  Guildhall  were  shattered  and  the  stone-work  damaged.  The  Cus- 
tom House  (on  the  Quayside)  suffered  as  severely. 

St  Mary's  Church,  Gateshead,  on  Tuesday  morning,  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
subjected  to  a  furious  cannonade.  Not  a  square  foot,  hardly  a  square  inch,  had  escaped 
such  scars  as  might  have  been  inflicted  by  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  and  cannon-balls.  Within 
the  church  matters  were  still  worse.  The  large  windows  had  been  smashed  and  driven 
inward,  and  the  contents  of  the  church,  together  with  the  vestry -room,  were  reduced  to 
rubbish.  In  the  church-yard  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  facing  the  river,  with  the  iron 
railing,  had  been  thrown  down.  Several  large  tomb-stones  were  literally  cut  in  two. 
Huge  stones  hurled  over  the  church  had  fallen  in  all  directions.  One  of  these  fell  through 
the  roof  of  the  Grey  Horse  Inn,  High  Sreet ;  another,  four  feet  long,  a  foot  broad,  and 
eight  inches  deep,  weighing  3  cwt.  3  qrs.  10  lbs.,  fell  in  Oakwellgate.  An  old  woman 
had  her  arm  almost  torn  off  by  a  stone  which  fell  through  the  roof  of  her  house.  The 
limb  was  amputated  at  the  Infirmary  at  the  shoulder-joint,  but  shortly  afterward  she 
expired.  Several  large  and  heavy  stones,  one  weighing  2  cwt.,  were  driven  through  and 
into  St  Mary's  Church.  A  large  beam,  weighing  3  cwt.,  hurled  across  the  Tyne,  fell 
upon  the  roof  of  the  Ridley  Arms,  in  Pilgrim  Street.  Several  other  immense  beams  and 
stones  fell  in  Newcastle  as  well  as  Gateshead. 

On  the  Newcastle  side  windows  were  broken  as  far  away  as  beyond  the  New  Bridge. 
All  Saints'  Church  suffered  almost  as  much  as  St  Mary's,  Gateshead.  The  painted  win- 
dows, so  much  admired,  were  shattered,  and  nearly  every  pane  of  glass  in  the  church 
destroyed.  The  explosion  was  felt  at  North  and  South  Shields,  Sunderland,  Seaton 
Delaval,  Blyth,  and,  it  is  said,  as  far  north  as  Alnwick.  The  shock  was  heard,  and  the 
fire  in  some  measure  visible,  many  miles  out  at  sea.  South  Shields  was  much  shaken  ; 
the  gas-lights  at  Jarrow  were  extinguished ;  and  the  concussion  was  so  violent  at  the 
bottom  of  Monkwearmouth  colliery,  distant  from  Gateshead  some  ten  or  eleven  miles, 
and  the  deepest  coal-pit  in  England,  that  the  miners  hurried  from  the  pit  in  dismay. 

Ihe  explosion,  as  we  have  said,  carried  the  burning  materials  across  the  Tyne,  and  im- 
mediately the  Quayside  was  in  a  blaze.  In  Newcastle  there  were  two  distinct  fires.  The 
one,  commencing  about  Grinding  Chare,  proceeded  with  terrific  fury  eastward  to  the 
Custom  House,  and  backward  to  the  Butcher  Bank,  involving  a  closely-packed  mass  of 
buildings  in  one  sheet  of  flame.  The  other  fire  raged  in  a  triangular  space  between  the 
Butcher  Bank,  Pilgrim  Street,  and  George's  Stairs.  The  property  consumed  consisted  of 
almost  every  variety  of  building.     The  Old  Grey  Horse  Inn,  on  the  Quayside,  an  ancient 
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and  lofty  building,  for  a  long  time  towered  aloft  one  mass  of  brilliant  fire.  At  one  time 
it  was  feared  the  flames  would  extend  to  the  Side,  to  Dean  Street,  and  along  Pilgrim 
Street ;  and  had  that  fear  been  realized  at  least  one-half  of  Newcastle  must  have  been  laid 
in  ashes.  Fortunately  the  fire  was  arrested  in  its  progress  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
and  before  the  evening  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  its  extension  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

On  the  south  or  Gateshead  side  the  fire  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  defy  all  control. 
The  great  explosion  levelled  the  old  houses  in  Hillgate,  and  immediately  from  their  ruins 
and  from  adjoining  buildings  the  flames  burst  simultaneously.  Messrs  Singers'  Vinegar 
Manufactory  was  totally  destroyed,  rather  by  the  explosion  than  by  the  fire.  About  two 
o'clock  on  Friday  the  flames  gained  Mr  Davison's  steam  flour-mill,  which  was  completely 
consumed.  Messrs  Carr's  timber-yard  was  the  next  prey,  and  gave  fearful  extension  to 
the  burning  mass.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Bottle  Bank  seemed  doomed.  The 
fire  raged  all  Friday  night,  and  was  only  checked  by  the  soldiers  and  firemen  blowing  up 
one  house  with  gunpowder  and  throwing  down  another  with  a  battering-ram.  But  for 
this  precautionary  measure  what  was  left  of  St  Mary's  Church  wrould  have  been  in  flames, 
and  the  fire  would  have  completed  the  destruction  caused  by  the  explosion.  Writing  up- 
wards of  a  week  after  the  event,  we  may  mention  that  the  ruins  are  still  smoking.  The 
houses  in  Church  Walk,  on  the  brow  of  the  embankment,  are  so  shattered  and  demolished 
as  to  be  unsafe  for  human  habitation.  Altogether  Gateshead  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  town  bombarded  and  set  fire  to. 

Immediately  following  the  explosion  the  streets  on  both  sides  of  the  Tyne  were  occupied 
by  men,  women,  and  children  flying  from  the  burning  and  falling  houses — many  in  their 
night-clothes,  and  many  grievously  w  ounded.  Those  who  had  had  some  warning  were 
to  be  seen  dragging  away  the  remains  of  their  household  furniture,  or  encamped  along 
the  Side,  in  St  Nicholas'  church -yard,  the  church -yards  of  All  Saints,  and  St  Mary's, 
Gateshead,  by  the  Police  Office,  and  away  north-eastward  to  Shield  Field,  Wretched  as 
was  the  spectacle,  this  was  not  the  worst.  Mothers  had  lost  their  children  and  would 
not  be  comforted  ;  children  were  crying  for  their  parents,  probably  to  be  seen  no  more ; 
wives  and  husbands  were  wandering  in  distraction  seeking  each  other,  or,  knowing  the 
worst,  were  sunk  in  the  seeming  apathy  of  speechless  agony.  In  Gateshead  the  explo- 
sion had  destroyed  and  buried  whole  families.  One  woman  survived  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  four  children.  In  some  instances,  where  the  staircases  had  been  blown  away,  the  sur- 
vivors had  to  be  rescued  from  the  windows.  In  one  of  the  houses  in  Hillgate  a  mau 
succeeded  in  rescuing  his  wife,  who  was  lying  in  her  confinement ;  he  returned  again 
for  his  children,  and  having  got  hold  of  two  of  them  was  coming  along  the  passage,  when 
the  house  fell  in  a  fearful  crash,  burying  the  whole  in  the  ruins.  The  people  in  the 
streets  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion  contributed  largely  to  swell  the  list  of  the 
killed  and  maimed.  The  roar  of  the  explosion  was  followed  by  an  awful  pause,  during 
which  thick  darkness  veiled  the  light  of  the  moon.  On  the  smoke  and  dust  somewhat 
clearing  a  fearful  sight  presented  itself :  hundreds  had  fallen — some  from  the  mere  force 
of  the  concussion,  others  struck  down  dead  or  frightfully  wounded.  The  unhurt  but 
timid  fled  in  terror ;  but  those  who  were  more  collected,  and  still  had  the  use  of  their 
limbs,  set  about  dragging  the  victims  from  the  falling  ruins  and  conveying  the  wounded 
to  the  Infirmary.  On  the  Newcastle  Quayside  the  spectators  were  violently  thrown  down, 
and  numbers  hurt  and  burnt  by  the  rain  of  fire  and  projectiles.  Some  persons  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  but  saved.  It  is  feared  that  others  were  lost.  The  body  of  a 
gentleman  was  found  in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  The  remains  proved  to  be  those  of  Mr 
Robert  Laidler,  engineer,  of  Gateshead,  employed  in  the  works  of  Messrs  Stephenson  and 
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Co.  He  was,  like  many  others,  in  the  rigging  of  the  ship  viewing  the  fire,  when  the  ex- 
plosion occurred.  The  deaths  in  Gateshead  included  some  prominent  names.  Amcng 
them  we  may  mention  Mr  Charles  Bertram,  borough  magistrate,  and  formerly  proprietor 
of  the  fatal  .warehouse  ;  Robert  Pattinson,  town  councillor,  of  Newcastle  ;  Mr  William 
Davidson,  son  of  Mr  Davidson,  miller ;  Mr  Henry  Harrison,  basket-maker,  of  Dean 
Street,  Newcastle  ;  Charles  Hamilton,  hair-dresser,  of  Church  Street,  Gateshead  ;  Cran- 
bourne  Hastings  Payntcr,  aged  nineteen,  ensign  in  the  26th  Cameronion  Regiment ;  and 
John  Stephenson,  lance-corporal  in  the  same  Regiment.  These,  with  many  more,  were 
buried  deep  under  tons  weight  of  the  burning  debris  :  subsequently  the  fire  con- 
sumed most  of  their  remains.  Ab,out  forty  soldiers,  Cameronions,  were  wounded.  One 
policeman,  Thomas  Scott,  was  killed,  and  a  considerable  number  maimed.  Two  firemen 
were  killed,  and  several  experienced  shocking  injuries.  At  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  morning 
there  were  ten  dead  bodies  lying  at  the  Gateshead  police-station.  Several  bodies  were 
recovered  from  the  ruins  during  the  next  few  days — some  of  them  so  mangled  as  to 
render  recognition  impossible.  The  remains  of  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  easily  recog- 
nized— those  who  had  not  died  from  fire  or  fractures,  but  had  been  suffocated  by  the  poi- 
sonous fumes  of  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  In  a  few  hours  after  the  explosion  the  In- 
firmary became  choked  with  sufferers,  the  cases  received  presenting  almost  every  variety 
of  wounds,  burns,  and  fracture.  Up  to  the  13th  the  known  deaths  amounted  to  37.  Of 
these  the  remains  of  30  had  been  found  in  the  streets  or  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  and  7  had 
died  in  the  Infirmary.  At  the  time  we  write  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  several 
more  deaths  will  occur  in  the  Infirmary  and  several  more  bodies  be  found  in  the  ruins. 

Two  hundred  families  have  been  rendered  houseless.  Most  of  them  have  lost  the  entire 
of  their  furniture.  The  total  loss  of  property  cannot  amount  to  less  than  £500,000  or 
£600,000,  and  of  this  large  sum  it  is  calculated  that  not  more  than  £120,000  will  be 
recoverable  from  the  Insurance  Companies. 

We  are  bound  to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  energetic  conduct  of  the 
Mayors  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead — Ralph  Dodds,  Esq.  and  David  Haggie,  Esq. — in 
the  struggle  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fire.  The  same  we  may  say  of  Mr  R.  P. 
Phillipson,  of  Newcastle,  and  our  brave  friend,  James  Mather,  of  South  Shields — ever 
foremost  in  chivalric  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  single  out  particular  names  where  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest, 
braved  danger  and  death  with  the  most  admirable  courage  and  devotion,  It  should  be 
added  that  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  are  largely  indebted  for  their  preservation  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  even  distant  cities.  Carlisle  and  York  sent  troops  and  peace- 
officers  ;  and  from  Hexham,  Shields,  Tynernouth,  Sunderland,  &c,  came  fire-engines, 
floating  and  by  land. 

The  Coroners'  Inquests  commenced  in  Gateshead  on  Saturday,  October  7th,  and  in 
Newcastle  on  Monday,  the  9th.  The  Gateshead  jurors  reassembled  on  Wednesday,  the 
11th,  and  Friday,  the  13th,  and  again  adjourned.  The  inquest  in  Newcastle  opened 
merely  pro  forma  on  the  9th  ;  the  court  again  met  on  the  13th,  and  again  adjourned.  Of 
course  the  great  question  at  both  inquests  has  been — What  caused  the  explosion?  At 
the  Gateshead  inquiry  both  Mr  Sissons  and  his  warehouseman  strongly  averred  that  no 
powder  was  upon  the  premises.  Each  of  the  merchants  who  occupied  compartments  in 
the  warehouse  produced  lists  of  their  stock,  and  all  declared  that  they  had  no  powder 
stowed  away,  although  each  admitted  that,  without  his  knowledge,  powder  might  have 
been  warehoused.  Mr  Alexander  G.  Gray  testified  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  large 
quantities  of  gunpowder  had  been  illegally  stored  near  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  The 
most  interesting  evidence  at  the  sitting  of  the  court  o  i  the  11th  was  that  of  Mr  Hugh 
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Lee  Pattinson,  of  the  Felling  and  Washington  Chemical  Works.  It  was  his  belief, 
founded  on  practical  knowledge,  much  thought,  and  experiments  he  had  tried  since  the 
fire,  that  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  not  themselves  explosive,  nor  were  they  when 
united,  nor  would  they  explode  when  combined  with  guano,  zinc,  and  coal-tar.  Another 
element  was  wanting,  and  that  element  was  supplied  by  the  fire-engines  !  He  knew  and 
had  proved  by  experiment  that  a  considerable  body  of  water  poured  upon  sulphur  and 
nitrate  of  soda  in  a  state  of  deflagration  would  generate  steam  of  resistless  force  and  occa- 
sion violent  explosion.  It  was  his  opinion  the  explosion  was  caused  by  steam,  not  by 
gunpowder.  The  placing  together  of  combustible  matters  after  the  manner  pursued  in 
the  destroyed  warehouse  he  strongly  reprobated.  Captain  Ducane,  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers, who  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  watch  the  inquiry,  seemed  dis- 
posed from  his  experience  to  accept  Mr  Pattinson' s  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
explosion.  At  the  adjourned  inquest  on  the  13th,  it  was  given  in  evidence  that  powder 
had  been  taken  out  of  Bertram's  warehouse,  though  it  might  be  inferred  that  that  was  a 
considerable  time  ago.  Three  witnesses  deposed  that  just  before  the  explosion  they  heard 
one  Peter  Brown,  who  was  then  standirg  on  the  Newcastle  Quayside  with  them,  warn 
the  bystanders  of  something  terrible  likely  to  happen,  adding  that  he  had  been  one  of 
three  who  had  put  nine  tons  of  gunpowder  into  the  premises.  After  the  first  harmless 
explosion,  he  observed — '  You  will  hear  a  bigger  crack  by  and  bye,  and  I'll  be  going.' 
He  was  also  heard  to  say — c  Men  !  what  are  you  standing  there  for  ?  If  you  knew  what 
I  know,  you  would  not  stand  there/  Unhappily  Brown  was  himself  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion, though  on  the  Newcastle  side  of  the  river.  He  was  found  dead  and  his 
body  was  picked  up  in  the  entrance  to  the  Grey  Horse  Inn.  At  the  adjourned  inquest 
in  Newcastle,  held  also  on  the  13th,  Elizabeth  Brown,  widow,  the  wife  of  Peter  Brown, 
deposed  that  she  had  often  heard  him  talking  of  gunpowder  he  had  carried  into  Hillgate, 
and  that  within  the  last  three  weeks  he  had  said — c  If  the  place  in  Hillgate  took  fire,  the 
whole  of  Gateshead  would  be  blown  up.'  Other  evidence  was  given  before  the  Newcastle 
Coroner  calculated  to  increase  the  belief  that  gunpowder  had  been  concerned  in  the  explo- 
sion. The  same  day,  on  the  adjourned  inquiry  at  Gateshead,  the  Coroner,  jurors,  and 
Captain  Ducane  proceeded  to  the  Eelling,  where  they  witnessed  several  experiments  by 
Mr  Pattinson,  from  which  the  Coroner  and  jury  were  convinced  '  that,  whether  or  not 
the  premises  in  Hillgate  contained  gunpowder,  they  contained  at  all  events  elements  as 
explosive,  and  perhaps  far  more  destructive.' 

The  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  progresses  well.  It  was  commenced  by 
the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  subscribing  £100.  Other  members  of  the  Corporation  and 
leading  men  of  the  town  immediately  raised  the  amount  to  above  £600.  Large  sums 
have  been  contributed  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Gateshead  and  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham. Within  three  or  four  days  the  amount  has  swelled  to  about  £3,500.  In  our  next 
we  may  have  certain  reflections  to  offer  on  the  finding  of  the  inquests  and  other  matters 
connected  with  this  sad  catastrophe.  In  the  meantime  we  urge  upon  all  who  have 
escaped  the  dreadful  calamity  to  do  their  duty — to  help  the  afflicted  and  succour  the  be- 
reaved to  the  full  extent  of  their  means  and  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 
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Good  comes  out  of  evil,  and  the  great  disturbing  forces  which  produced  the  explosion  in 
Gateshead  have  their  lesson — a  lesson  of  mercy  and  we  hope  of  blessing  to  coming  gene- 
rations. Hillgate,  or  as  it  is  better  known  '  Hellgate,'  in  Gateshead,  is  utterly  destroyed. 
No  more  crowding  of  human  creatures,  '  like  vipers  into  a  jar/  in  the  filthy  dwellings  of 
that  wretched  locality,  which  has  now  undergone  the  purification  of  fire,  and  which  will 
be  built  up  as  a  quay  for  the  rising  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Gateshead.  The 
elements  have  also  done  their  wild  work  in  Newcastle.  The  nest  of  filthy  offices,  where 
many  promising  youths  have  have  had  the  seeds  of  consumption  sown  in  their  constitu- 
tion, is  level  with  the  ground,  and  the  blocks  of  human  habitations  in  the  disgusting 
'  chares,'  where  the  sun's  glorious  rays  never  enter,  and  where  cholera  and  typhus  held 
revel,  are  swept  away.  The  great  proportion  of  the  Quayside  merchants  are  burnt  out, 
and  the  intelligent  and  enterprizing  are  demanding,  either  that  the  Quayside  shall  be 
abolished  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  merchants,  or  that  on  the  site  of  the  property  now 
demolished  a  square  be  formed  with  an  Exchange  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  a 
wide  and  ample  street  driven  through  to  Pilgrim  Street,  and  thus  open  another  main 
artery  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  town.  The  first  proposition  is  the  scheme 
of  Mr  Grainger,  who  proposes  to  establish  the  principal  place  of  business  in  and  around 
the  Central  Exchange,  and  is  the  most  preferable ;  the  second  is  the  Corporation's  plan. 
Both  schemes  are  under  the  consideration  of  the  merchants.  The  dwellings  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  must  also  be  rebuilt,  but  let  us  hope  in  some  more  healthy  and  airy  locality. 
Unless  this  be  done,  and  done  immediately,  the  consequence  of  the  increase  of  our  over- 
crowded habitations  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  frightful  ravages  of  cholera  and  typhus. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  very  commodious  baths  and  wash-houses  have  been  opened 
at  North  and  South  Shields,  and  are  doing  well,  and  that  our  neighbours  at  Gateshead 
have  just  completed  a  building  for  a  similar  institution. 

Mr  William  Chapman,  the  runaway  manager  of  the  Union  Bank,  after  living  lux- 
uriously in  Florence  for  several  years,  adding  insult  and  wrath  to  the  misery  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  ruined  victims  of  that  miserable  property,  had  the  temerity  last  month  to 
come  to  England  (it  is  said  in  disguise)  to  attend  his  daughter's  wedding  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk  The  runners  of  the  law,  however,  were  dogging  him,  and  he  was  arrested  for 
liabilities  amounting  to  £20,000.  He  is  now  in  Norwich  Castle  or  in  the  Fleet,  and  we 
hope  he  will  no  more  see  the  olive  trees  and  orange  blossoms  of  Italy  till  he  has  repaid 
the  utmost  farthing.     It  seems  that  he  has  a  considerable  income  under  his  father's  will. 

News  of  the  war — false  news  and  true  reports  of  great  and  glorious  feats  of  arms,  have 
been  flashing  through  the  district  on  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  during  the  past  month. 
Vessels  of  all  nations  (except  Prussia)  have  hoisted  their  colours  on  the  waters  of  the 
Tyne,  and  their  crews  have  rejoiced  with  the  nations  of  England  and  France,  because  of  the 
victories  of  the  allied  armies  over  the  great  military  despotism  of  Russia.  The  people 
have  taken  up  the  cry,  and  have  welcomed  the  news,  pregnant  we  hope  with  other  vic- 
tories upon  a  wider  battle-field  and  in  a  more  sjlorious  cause. 
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r  Urquhart's  recent  visit  to  Newcastle  may  be  classed  with  'im- 
portant political  events/  not  merely  becanse  that  gentleman  is  a  public 
celebrity  whose  name  is  more  than  European,  but  because  his  reccp^ 
tion,  hearty  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  disagree  with  him,  testified  to  the 
earnest  feeling  prevailing  in  this  district  against  England's  present  rulers  and 
their  war  policy. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr  Urquhart  on  the  23d  of 
October  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever  heard  him  deliver.  Examining  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  so  far  as  they  have  been  propounded  by  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France,  and  demonstrating  their  absurd  and  mischievous  charac^ 
ter, — tracing  the  growth  of  Russia  by  the  absorbing  of  Poland,  Finland,  Bes- 
sarabia, &c.  to  the  folly  or  treacherous  connivance  of  British  Ministers, — 
exhibiting  the  miserable  incapacity  or  treason  of  the  Coalition  : — on  these  and 
some  other  topics  his  arguments  were  well  put,  and,  probably,  carried  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  his  hearers ;  but  during  other  parts  of  his 
address  it  was  painful  to  witness  the  more  than  mere  smile  of  incredulity  upon 
the  countenances  of  nearly  all  present :  incredulity  excited  by  the  vein  of  ex- 
travagance running  through  and  defacing  the  orator's  assumptions  and  illus- 
trations. Mr  Urquhart's  panacea  for  misgovernment  in  our  foreign  relations 
is  to  impart  to  the  people  knowledge,  to  get  them  enlightened  on  the  mysteries 
of  diplomacy  and  international  statecraft.  Failing  to  so  enlighten  the  people 
at  large,  he  will  be  content  with  the  illumination  of  a  dozen  or  two  men,  satis- 
fied, if  only  that  number  possess  the  requisite  information,  they  will  there- 
with command  the  requisite  power  to  save  the  State.  But  Mr  "Urquhart 
himself  is  a  signal  example  that  knowledge  alone  is  insufficient  to  enable  a  man 
to  act  the  part  of  his  country's  saviour.  According  to  his  own  theory,  Mr 
Urquhart  should  by  this  time  be  the  most  powerful  man  in  England.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  been  before  the  public.  Possessed  of  abundant  means  to 
acquire  and  diffuse  information,  sustained  by  an  indomitable  will  and  an  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm,  and  inspired  by  that  belief  in  himself  which,  unhappily, 
is  too  often  manifested  by  exhibitions  of  insufferable  egotism, — still  he  is  much 
where  he  was  when  he  commenced :  the  f  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness/ 
with  few  to  heed  and  still  fewer  to  believe  in  him.  We  admit  that  a  dozen 
men,  with  the  large  intellect  and  popular  sympathies  of  Charles  Attwood  or 
Thomas  Doubleday,  might  do  much  good  in  teaching  and  guiding  public 
opinion.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  have  not  time,  taste,  patience,  or  means 
to  wade  through  blue  books,  master  treaties,  study  the  correspondence  of 
Governments  past  and  present,  or  follow  Mr  Urquhart  through  all  the  dreary 
mazes  of  diplomatic  chicanery.     Broad  principles  and  plain  facts  the  people 
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may  lake  the  trouble  to  comprehend ;  and  on  such  a  basis  may  be  evoked  thai 
public  spirit  which  will  alone  ensure  the  salvation  of  any  country.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  we  mean,  we  will  instance  the  case  of  Poland.  No  need  of 
blue  books  and  unveiling  of  tortuous  diplomacy  to  make  the  iniquity  of  that 
country's  partition  evident  to  the  humblest  capacity.  Seeing  the  iniquity,  the 
people,  by  a  righteous  instinct,  immediately  arrive  at  the  conclusion :  *  Let 
justice  be  done  and  Poland  be  restored.'  When  to  this  generous  instinct  is 
added  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice  to  restore 
Poland,  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  as  regards  this  question,  is  complete. 
The  then  immediate  work  is  action — the  action  of  applying  that  revolutionary 
power  which  Aberdeen  and  his  confederates  hold  in  abhorrence,  and  which  Mr 
Urquhart  will  be  one  of  the  last  of  men  to  evoke.  That  gentleman's  own 
words,  oft  repeated,  justify  this  conclusion. 

In  one  of  his  publications  bearing  the  title  of  Recent  Events  in  the  East,  Mr 
Urquhart  writes  as  follows  : — 

'  I  find  the  phrase  has  become  current  that  I  am  e  rousing  the  Democracy  of  England? 
Permit  me  to  give  it  an  answer  in  time,  and  crush  the  snake  in  its  egg.  .  .  .  The 
word  Democracy  has  no  terror  for  me,  neither  has  it  any  sting,  and  that  hecause  there  is 
no  man  in  the  land  who  has  so  cherished  and  so  revered  the  royal  prerogative.  No  one 
has  set  his  face  as  I  have  done,  or  so  raised  hand  and  voice  against  popular  delusions  and 
popular  agitation.  I  have  gone  forth  single-handed  among  the  towns  of  England 
against  the  Chartist  insurrection,  and  subdued  it.  In  the  House,  for  six  years,  I  have 
crossed  every  motion  for  reform  by  an  amendment.  I  have  professed  myself  a  Tory  in 
the  purest  sense  of  the  word — a  Tory  of  the  times  of  Anne.J 

Were  it  true  that  Mr  Urquhart  had  subdued  the  Chartist  insurrection,  did 
the  assertion  contain  the  smallest  modicum  of  truth,  the  alleged  fact  would 
but  entitle  the  hero  to  rank  with  Radetzky,  Paskiewitsch,  and  other  quellers 
of  popular  movements,  though  even  these  champions  of  the  '  royal  prerogative' 
were  never  guilty  of  the  ridiculous  boast  of  subduing  insurrections  by  them- 
selves, e  single-handed.'  Mr  Urquhart  must  be  labouring  under  some  extra- 
ordinary hallucination,  or  he  would  never  make  so  silly  a  boast.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  no  insurrection  to  subdue.  In  the  second  place,  the  mere 
agitation  with  which  Mr  Urquhart  came  into  collision,  far  from  being  subdued 
by  his  'single-handed'  efforts,  in  reality  'subdued'  him  and  his  friends.  It 
was  not  Urquhart  that  put  clown  Chartism,  but  Chartism  that  put  down  Urqu- 
hart. In  Newcastle,  principally  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Northern 
Liberator,  Mr  Urquhart  did  divide  the  Chartist  camp.  A  number  of  the  local, 
leaders,  with  some  portion  of  tire  rank  and  file,  accepted  his  views ;  but  the 
great  majority,  even  here,  followed  the  bidding  of  Feargus  O'Connor  and  the 
Northern  Steer.  In  Carlisle  and  in  Glasgow  Mr  Urquhart  also  had  a  partial 
success.  But  elsewhere  he  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  hearing.  We  do 
not  say  he  was  treated  fairly,  nor  do  we  insist  that  the  Chartists  acted  altogether 
wisely  ;  but  on  the  question  of  fact  we  maintain,  and  we  repeat,  it  was  not 
Urquhart  that  put  down  Chartism,  but  it  was  Chartism  that  put  down  Urquhart. 

'  A  Tory  of  the  times  of  Anne — a  Tory  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word,'  is 
a  character  almost  as  interesting  as  those  antediluvian  monsters  revived  in  the 
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rdens  of  tlie  Crystal  Palace,  or  tlie  mummies  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the 
British  Museum,  but  is  hardly  the  best  qualified  man  for  a  national  regenerator 
in  the  year  1854.  We  can  imagine  very  proper  amendments  to  most  motions 
for  Reform  of  Parliament ;  but  amendments  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  '  the 
times  of  Anne '  compel  us  to  doubt  the  fitness  of  '  Urquhart  for  Premier.5 

Mr  Urquhart  reveres  the  royal  prerogative,  and  we  infer  from  his  writings 
and  speeches  would  delight  in  restoring  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Tudors.  Imagine  the  happiness  of  being  governed  by  Henry  YI11  or  the 
*most  high  and  mighty  Prince  James' !  Mr  Urquhart  may  reply  he  no  more 
admires  those  monsters  than  we  do.  But  give  the  breed  power,  how  will  he 
guard  against  the  reproduction  of  such — how  will  he  guarantee  us  a  king  like 
Alfred?  The  idea  of  regenerating  England  by  confiding  her  destinies  to  the 
capacity  and  patriotism  of  hereditary  kings  and  queens  is  doubtless  very  com- 
forting, though  by  no  means  original,  but  is  rather  too  Urquhartish  for  our 
digestion. 

Mr  Urquhart  has  a  holy  horror  of  e  demagogues,5  although,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term,  there  is  surely  no  man  more  of  a  demasrosrue  than 
himself.  But  his  aversion  is  to  democratic,  and  especially  foreign,  demagogues, 
' conspirators,5  'revolutionists,5  and  'firebrands5 — an  aversion  quite  suitable  to 
f  a  Tory  of  the  times  of  Anne,5  and  of  times  more  recent,  'when  George  the 
Third  was  king.5  He  gravely  announces  that  c  the  sycophants  of  the  Tzar  and 
the  demagogues  of  Europe  are  one.5  Pie  maintains  that  revolutions  help  the 
progress  of  Russia,  and  that  revolutionists  are  her  instruments.  In  an  un- 
generous fit  of  ill-humour,  he  declares  Kossuth  f  has  served  Russia  quite  as 
effectually  as  Gorgey.5  We  will  not  deny  that  Prussia  may  be  served  by  the 
intestine  divisions  of  other  States  ;  that,  when  it  suits  her  purpose,  she  will 
patronize  insurrection ;  and  that,  as,  undoubtedly,  she  has  her  instruments  in 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  so  she,  probably,  has  her  instruments  and  spies  in  the 
ranks,  even  in  the  councils,  of  the  revolutionists.  But  to  pretend  that  revolu- 
tions are  simply  the  work  of  Prussia  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  said  revolutions 
would  come  to  pass  all  the  same  though  Russia  had  no  existence  :  for  those 
revolutions  are  the  result  of  internal  wrong,  misgovernment,  and  suffering.  If 
Russia  profited  by  the  revolutions  of  1818,  that  was  owing  to  their  failure ; 
and  for  that  failure  Russia  may  thank  not  so  much  the  despotic  reactionists  as 
the  rose-water  revolutionists  of  the  Lamartine  school.  The  triumph  of  the 
Revolution  as  conceived  by  the  real  revolutionists  would  literally  efface  Russia 
— that  is,  '  the  Russian  Empire  5 — from  the  map  of  Europe.  Of  this  fact 
Nicholas  is  well  aware,  and  hence  his  spies. 

Some  of  Mr  Urquhart5s  admirers,  who  certainly  do  not  comprehend  the  man 
they  admire,  would  like  to  see  him  associated  with  Kossuth  in  e  rousing  the 
Democracy  of  England.5  The  reason  why  no  such  junction  is  likely  to  take 
place  may  be  seen  from  the  following : — f  There  is  scarcely  a  more  atrocious 
crime  than  that  of  a  foreigner  interfering  in  the  broi]s  of  foreigners.  .  .  It 
is  the  pride  of  England  to  offer  a  refuge  to  the  destitute  ;  it  is  her  duty  to 
stand  neuter  in  those  lamentable  and  fatal  dissensions  to  which  the  Continent 
is  the  prey.     .     .    We  hold  in  no  less  abhorrence  a  Russian  liberator  in  an 
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European  insurrection  than  a  Russian  councillor  in  an  European  Cabinet.' 
The  allusion  to  a  '  Russian  liberator5  had,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  special 
reference  to  the  noble-hearted  Bakunin ;  but  the  sentiment  would,  and  was 
designed  to  apply  to  a  Hungarian,  Italian,  or  any  other  '  liberator.'  Here 
again  we  are  at  direct  issue  with  Mr  Urquhart.  We  repudiate  the  doctrine 
that  a  ditch  or  a  dyke — real  or  artificial — separating  nations  is  sufficient  cause 
to  justify  national  egotism,  and  relieve  the  peoples  from  mutual  responsibility 
and  the  duties  which  we  maintain  they  owe  to  their  common  Humanity. 

'  The  faith  as  it  is  in  Urquhart'  has  a  respectable  number  of  adherents  on 
Tyneside,  including  several  of  our  personal  friends,  and  men  generally  for 
whom  we  entertain  sentiments  of  esteem.  The  reader  will  by  this  time  under- 
stand that  we  cannot  count  ourselves  as  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  '  the  faithful,' 
although  on  many  points  we  accord  with  Mr  Urquhart's  opinions,  appreciate 
his  patriotism,  and  admire  his  talents.  His  views  on  secret  diplomacy,  the 
career  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  long-continued  mismanagement  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  the  misdirection  of  the  war,  have  our  hearty  concurrence.  We 
may  add  that  we  share  his  contempt  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  belief 
in  local  self-government  as  the  best  palladium  of  popular  freedom  and  national 
strength.  With  Mr  Urquhart  we  denounce  the  cry  of  '  Peace  at  any  price.' 
With  him  we  wish  to  see  the  war  carried  on  honestly  and  thoroughly  for  the 
destruction  of  Russian  ascendancy.  We  desire  the  full  triumph  of  self-govern- 
ment, national  as  well  as  local ;  but  .we  must  be  excused  from  seeking  after  an 
increase  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and  with  Tories  of  'the  times  of  Anne'  we 
at  any  rate  will  not  ' march  through  Coventry.'  We  will  'go  a-head'  with  any 
one  this  side  sundown,  but  must  respectfully  decline  to  '  advance  three,'  or  any 
number  of  'paces  backward,'  even  with  the  able  and  incorruptible  David 
Urquhart. 


LOUIS   KOSSUTH. 
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'he  Hungarian  Ministry  was  constituted  on  the  23d  of  March,  1848, 
under  the  premiership  of  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi.  In  this  Cabinet 
Kossuth  took  the  part  of  Minister  of  Einance.  Though  moderate  in 
tone,  the  Ministry  acted  with  decision  in  proposing  or  supporting  the  most 
valuable  reforms,  political  and  social.  Unhappily  the  Austrian  Camarilla  had 
already  commenced  that  counter-revolutionary  conspiracy  which  was  soon  to 
deluge  both  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  States  with  blood.  So  early  as  the  29th 
of  March  the  Palatine  communicated  to  the  Diet  a  '  royal  message,'  the  terms 
of  which  plainly  indicated  the  design  of  annulling  the  concessions  of  the  17th 
of  March.  This  'message'  excited  so  much  indignation  that  immediately  the 
base  and  cowardly  Court  again  succumbed,  and  on  the  31st  the  '  message '  was 
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recalled,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  Diet  received  the  royal  sanction.  The  emperor 
in  his  character  of  King  of  Hungary  came  to  Presbnrg  on  the  11th  of  April 
to  dissolve  the  Diet  in  person,  and  in  his  speech  assured  ( his  faithful  Hun- 
garians that  he  wished  them,  from  his  heart,  all  happiness,  as  he  found  his 
happiness  in  theirs.' 

The  laws  passed  by  the  Diet  just  dissolved  were  of  a  very  important  charac- 
ter. Beside  those  defining  the  duties  and  power  of  the  Ministry,  the  relations 
with  Austria,  the  regulation  of  the  army  and  border  troops,  it  had  been  enacted 
that  equality  of  rights  as  well  as  of  the  public  burdens  should  be  established 
without  distinction  of  class,  race,  or  denomination ;  that  the  franchise  should 
be  extended  to  every  man  possessing  property  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
florins  or  an  income  of  one  hundred,  to  every  one  who  had  received  a  diploma 
in  a  university,  and  every  artizan  who  employed  an  apprentice  ;  that  the  cen- 
sorship should  cease  and  a  free  press  exist  as  a  mattei  of  unquestionable  right. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  freed  from  the  unjust 
exactions  of  the  great  landlords,  and  became,  henceforth,  possessors  of  the  land 
they  cultivated.  These  reforms  may  have  been  far  from  attaining  perfection, 
but  they  were,  at  least,  a  great  improvement  upon  the  system  they  displaced ; 
and  had  they  been  allowed  fair  operation  the  complete  regeneration  of  Hungary 
would  have  been  but  the  work  of  time,  and  that  too  but  a  short  time.  A 
bloodless  revolution  had  been  effected,  and  the  Hungarians  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  at  length  entered  on  the  path  of  peaceful  progress  under  the 
protecting  segis  of  the  Law,  confirmed  by  the  solemn  oath  and  undertaking  of 
their  king.  This  was  a  happy  but  a  fleeting  moment.  Trade  and  commerce 
experienced  a  sudden  impulse  ;  and  the  whole  nation  appeared  to  awaken  to  a 
new  and  glorious  life  of  hope,  energy,  and  enterprize. 

Immense  labour  devolved  upon  Kossuth.  He  found  the  finances  in  confu- 
sion, the  country  flooded  with  Austrian  bank-paper,  and  without  a  currency  of 
its  own.  He  speedily  remedied  this,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks5  time 
Hungary  possessed  a  coinage  in  thalers,  florins,  and  zwanzigers,  beside  sixty 
millions  of  one  and  two  florin  notes.  These  notes  were  called  in  derision  by 
the  Austrian  Government  the  '  Kossuth  notes' — a  name  which  the  people  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm. 

Suddenly  the  bright  morning  of  Hungarian  freedom  was  overcast  by  the 
lurid  cloud  of  civil  war.  Acting  on  the  susceptibilities  and  prejudices  of  the 
semi-barbarous  Croats,  Wallachs,  and  Serbs,  the  agents  of  the  Austrian 
Government  excited  a  war  of  races,  a  war  of  the  above-named  tribes  against 
the  Magyars,  and  others  who  could  not  be  seduced  by  Austria.  We  have  not 
space  to  discuss  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Croats  ;  enough  that  we  remark 
that  it  was  less  any  grievances  they  suffered  than  that  their  brutish  ignorance, 
savage  prejudices,  and  sanguinary  disposition  made  them  the  fit  instruments  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  Like  the  Yendean  insurgents,  they  fought  against  freedom 
and  in  support  of  despotism  and  priestcraft ;  but  moved  also  by  the  prejudices 
of  race,  they  were  guilty  of  cruelties  which  sink  them  infinitely  beneath  the 
poor  benighted  Yendeans  of  sixty  years  since. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  King  of  Hungary,  on  the  representation  of  the 
Hungarian  Ministry,  proclaimed  Jeilachich,  Ban  of  Croatia,  a  rebel,  and  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  civil  and  military  dignities.  But  this  was  merely  done  to 
deceive  the  Hungarians.  In  the  face  of  the  royal  decree,  Latour,  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  War,  supplied  Jeilachich  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  money, 
while  Austrian  officers  assisted  the  rebels. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  first  Reformed  Diet  was  opened  by  the  Palatine  in 
the  absence  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  uttered 
on  behalf  of  the  king,  the  Palatine  condemned  the  insurrection  of  the  Croats 
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and  others  in  the  strongest  terms,  denounced  all  who  took  part  therein  as 
traitors,  and  added — '  I  hereby  declare,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  in  his  royal  name  and  person,  that  it  is  his  Majesty's  firm  and  stead- 
fast determination  to  maintain  inviolate  the  laws  which  have  received  the  royal 
sanction.'  The  insurrection  advanced.  The  Radical  section  of  the  Diet  was 
aroused  to  the  fiercest  indignation,  and  accused  the  Ministers  of  a  leaning  to 
Austria.  Kossuth  defended  the  Cabinet  with  success.  The  next  day,  the 
11th  of  July,  1818,  he  delivered  his  great  speech  on  the  Defence  of  the 
Country.     In  the  course  of  that  most  masterly  oration  he  observed : — 

c  The  danger  is  imminent,  or  rather  threatens  to  become  so,  and  is  gathering  on  the 
horizon  of  our  country ;  hut  above  all  we  ought  to  seek  strength  to  repel  it  ourselves. 
That  nation  can  alone  survive  which  has  vital  power  within  itself;  but  the  nation  which 
cannot  be  sustained  by  its  own  strength,  and  is  dependant  on  the  assistance  of  others, 
has  no  future.' 

He  demanded  that  the  effective  force  of  the  country  should  be  raised  to 
200,000  men,  10,000  men  to  be  immediately  equipped.  After  an  explanation 
of  the  'ways  and  means'  by  which  he  contemplated  to  provide  for  so  large  a 
force,  he"added : — 

1  To-day  we  are  the  Ministers  of  the  nation !  To-morrow  others  may  take  our  place  : 
but  thou,  O  my  country !  thou  must  for  ever  remain,  and  the  nation  itself,  by  whatever 
Ministry  guided,  must  alone  preserve  thee.  To  do  this  it  must  develope  its  strength. 
Therefore  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions,  I  here  solemnly  and  deliberately  demand  of  this 
House  a  grant  of  200,000  soldiers  and  the  necessary  pecuniary  assistance.' 

Here  Kossuth's  speech  failed  him,  and  there  was  a  pause  of  a  moment,  when 
up  rose  Paul  Nyary,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  lladical  opposition,  and  raising 
liis  right  hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of  taking  an  oath,  broke  the  silence  by  exclaim- 
ing with  a  loud  voice,  'Megadjuk  /'  ('We  grant  it!')  Eour  hundred  right 
hands  were  in  an  instant  raised,  and,  one  and  all,  the  Deputies  repeated  the 
words  of  Nyary.  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  Moderates  and  "Ultras,  joined 
their  acclamations,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  indescribable.  All  hearts  were 
moved  to  the  holy  resolve  to  save  the  country  or  die  in  her  defence. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  Diet  sent  a  deputation  to  Vicuna  to  learn  the 
final  intentions  of  the  king.  The  very  day  fixed  for  the  interview  news  arrived 
that  the  Croatian  rebel,  Jellachich,  had  published  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
king,  by  which  the  Ban  was  reinstated  in  all  his  dignities ;  it  likewise  ex- 
pressed the  royal  approbation  of  his  acts  as  proofs  of  his  fidelity  to  his  sove- 
reign. At  last,  then,  the  mask  was  thrown  off.  The  Deputies  saw  the  absolute 
inutility  of  their  mission,  but  resolved  to  go  through  with  it.  Accordingly, 
attired  in  deep  mourning,  they  appeared  before  the  royal  hypocrite,  and  read 
to  him  an  address  exposing  the  sufferings  of  the  country.  The  emperor  in  the 
faltering  voice  of  a  detected  scoundrel  read  his  reply.  He  promised  (that  he 
might  add  another  to  his  former  lies)  to  maintain  inviolate  the  laws  to  which 
he  had  sworn ;  "but  excused  himself  for  not  sanctioning  the  bills  for  raising 
troops  and  money  now  presented  to  him,  on  the  plea  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  voted  would  not  benefit  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  Deputies 
bowed  in  silence  ;  all  hope  was  at  an  end.  They  now  saw  that  from  the  17th 
of  March  thev  had  been  the  dupes  of  the  Austrian  Court.  As  they  left  Vienna, 
they  mounted  the  red  feather  in  their  hats,  and  from  the  mast  of  the  steamer 
that  conveyed  them  back  to  Pesth  they  displayed  the  red  flag  instead  of  the 
national  tricolour — a  sign  that  the  sword  was  the  last  hope,  and  war  the  last 
resource,  left  to  Hungary. 

Jellachich  crossed  the"  Drave  at  the  head  of  65,000  men.  All  the  regular 
troops  in  Hungary  at  that  moment  consisted  of  but  8,000  men,  the  great  mass 
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of  the  Hungarian  soldiers  being  engaged  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  fighting  the 
battles  of  Austria.  The  Palatine  took  the  command  of  the  few  troops  hastily 
collected  to  meet  the  Croats  ;  but  on  the  opposing  forces  coming  in  sight  of 
each  other  this  precious  Arch-Duke  Stephen  secretly  decamped  and  lied  to 
Vienna.  At  this  moment  the  Austrian  Government  nominated  Count  Lamberg 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Hungary,  both  Hungarian  and  Croatian, 
instructed  him  to  dissolve  the  Diet,  and  to  subject  the  country  to  a  state  of 
siege.  Lamberg,  warned  and  entreated  not  to  undertake  a  mission  so  hateful 
to  the  Hungarian  people,  nevertheless  persisted,  and  left  Vienna  for  Pesth. 
On  the  bridge  which  connects  Buda  with  Pesth,  he  was  met  by  an  infuriated 
multitude,  dragged  from  his  carriage,  and  the  next  moment  two  young  men, 
one  a  German  student,  the  other  a  Hungarian,  finished  the  tyrant's  tool.  In 
his  pockets  were  found  papers  containing  orders  to  seize  upon  the  citadel  of 
Buda  and  proclaim  martial  law.  On  the  29th  of  September,  the  small  Hun- 
garian army  attacked  the  apparently-overwhelming  force  of  the  Croats.  But 
these  wretches — assassins,  robbers,  incendiaries,  and  violators  of  women — after 
a  short  sharp  contest  fled  in  confusion.  The  Hungarian  general,  Moga,  a 
traitor,  did  not  follow  up  his  victory,  but  granted  the  enemy  an  armistice  of 
three  days.  Breaking  the  implied  engagement,  Jellachich  with  his  gang  de- 
camped in  the  night,  and  made  his  way  to  Baab.  On  the  3d  of  October,  5,000 
Croats  were  attacked  and  routed  by  a  body  of  National  Guards,  led  by  the 
Deputy  Joseph  Vidos.  On  the  5th,  a  body  of  12,000  Croats^nder  Generals 
Both  and  Phillipsvich  surrendered  to  a  body  of  Hungarians  under  Perczel. 
The  prisoners  included  sixty  officers,  and  the  victors  obtained  twelve  cannon, 
seven  standards,  and  eleven  thousand  muskets.  Jellachich  continued  to  retire 
in  the  direction  of  Vienna,  slowly  followed  by  Moga.  In  the  meantime,  that 
capital  had  been  the  theatre  of  another  victorious  insurrection. 

Jellachich  was  approaching  that  city.  Intercepted  correspondence  published 
by  the  Hungarians  revealed  that  the  Croats  had  been  instructed  first  to  crush 
the  Hungarians,  and  then  march  upon  Vienna,  and  subject  the  Austrian  people 
to  the  same  treatment.  This  correspondence  had  passed  between  Latour,  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  War,  and  Jellachich  ;  and  the  Viennese  were  greatly  ex- 
asperated against  the  treacherous  Minister.  On  the  6th  of  October,  the 
people  rose  in  insurrection.  At  the  War  Office  a  destructive  fire  from  several 
pieces  of  cannon  vomited  death  among  the  crowd,  but  these  were  immediately 
captured  by  the  insurgents,  and  Latour,  who  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise, 
was  recognized,  and  then  and  there  put  to  death — a  just  retribution  for  his 
treachery.  Throughout  the  city  the  troops  fraternized  with  the  people  or  were 
vanquished.  The  Austrian  Diet  sent  a  deputation  to  the  emperor  to  demand 
an  amnesty,  the  appointment  of  a  popular  Ministry,  and  the  abrogation  of  a 
decree  by  which  Jellachich  had  been  named  Dictator  of  Hungary.  The  emperor 
promised  everything,  and  then — like  a  despicable  wretch — lied  that  very  night 
to  Olmutz,  there  to  concert  measures  of  vengeance  against  the  deceived  people 
— a  second  time  forgiving  and  a  second  time  betrayed. 

On  the  29th  of  October  was  fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Schwechat. 
The  Hungarians  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  by  the  traitor- 
ous General  Moga.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  Gorgey  first  distinguished  him- 
self. Moga  resigned  his  command,  and  went  over  to  the  Austrians  ;  and  the 
Hungarians,  having  retreated  into  their  own  territory,  Gorgey  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Upper  Danube.  On  the  30th  of  October 
and  succeeding  days,  Windischgratz  and  Jellachich  entered  Vienna.  Robert 
Blum,  Dr  Becker,  an  Englishman  and  editor  of  a  newspaper,  Messenhauser, 
the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  and  a  number  of  students,  workmen, 
Poles,  Hungarians,  and  others,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.     Prom  that 
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time  Despotism  raid  Terror,  under  the  abused  names  of  Law  and  Order,  have 
reigned  in  Vienna.  The  gallant  General  Bern,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  the  city,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  into  Hungary,  where,  soon 
after,  he  won  the  laurels  of  imperishable  renown. 

The  civil  war  which  had  for  some  months  desolated  a  great  part  of  Hungary 
had  now  extended  into  Transylvania,  and  horrible  massacres  were  the  conse- 
quence. On  the  2d  of  December,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  a  youth  of  nineteen.  The  transaction  then 
effected  was  in  utter  violation  of  the  compact  which  united  Hungary  to  Aus- 
tria ;  and  to  this  hour  the  title  of  the  present  Austrian  emperor  to  reign  over 
Hungary  is  altogether  void.  He  is  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant — nothing  more. 
He  commenced  his  usurpation  by  issuing  a  proclamation  in  which  Kossuth  and 
the  Committee  of  Defence  were  denounced  as  outlaws,  and  the  laws  of  March 
repealed.  The  proffered  mediation  of  the  American  Minister  was  refused ;  and 
the  most  formidable  preparations  were  entered  upon  to  conquer  Hungary,  and 
compel  her  to  unconditional  submission  by  force  of  arms.  About  the  middle 
of  December  the  invasion  commenced.  The  Hungarians  made  a  stand  at 
several  points,  but  were  generally  defeated.  The  retreat  of  Gorgey  upon  Pesth, 
and  his  declared  inability  to  protect  the  capital,  occasioned  the  Diet  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  remove  the  seat  of  Government  to  Debreczin.  This  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  January,  1849. 

In  the  meantime,  two  attempts  at  negotiation  had  failed.  A  deputation, 
consisting  of  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi,  Francis  Deak,  and  three  others,  waited 
upon  Windischgratz.  He  insolently  refused  cto  treat  with  rebels,'  demanded 
unconditional  surrender,  and  placed  the  entire  deputation  under  arrest.  In 
a  short  time  afterward,  the  members  of  the  deputation,  with  one  exception, 
were  liberated :  that  exception  was  Batthyanyi,  who  some  months  later  was 
atrociously  butchered  by  command  of  the  monster  Haynau.  The  other  attempt 
at  negotiation  had  for  its  object  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain.  But  in  reply 
to  the  Hungarian  agent  in  London  Lord  Palmer ston  made  answer  that  the 
British  Government  had  no  knowledge  of  Hungary  but  as  a  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire.  To  this  reply  the  Liberal  Lord  Palmerston  added  the  astound- 
ing baseness  of  sending  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  to  the  Austrian  embassy. 

The  history  of  Kossuth's  life  now  merges  into  the  history  of  the  war,  first 
against  Austria  alone,  then  against  Austria  and  Russia  combined.  The  ex- 
ploits, victories,  and  reverses  of  the  Hungarian  forces,  and  the  deeds  and  mis- 
deeds of  Gorgey  and  other  military  chiefs,  cannot  be  narrated  in  this  sketch. 
We  can  do  no  more  than  note  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  events. 

The  Hungarian  armies  experienced  a  number  of  reverses,  and  Windisch- 
gratz, having  made  himself  master  of  Pesth,  Buda,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  imagined  that  the  patriots  were  completely  subdued.  Hungering  for 
vengeance,  and  thirsting  for  blood,  he  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  the  Hun- 
garian generals,  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  and, 
lastly,  upon  Kossuth,  his  wife,  and  three  little  children  under  eight  years  of 
age  !  But  this  sanguinary  ruffian  was  too  fast  in  his  anticipations.  Very  soon 
he  had  to  save  his  own  carcase  by  a  cowardly  and  ignominious  flight.  Victory 
became  the  attendant  of  the  Hungarian  standards,  and  the  tide  of  war  rolled 
backward  in  the  direction  of  Vienna.  During  the  worst  days  elsewhere,  Bern 
had  achieved  a  series  of  victories  in  Transylvania.  A  Russian  force  having 
entered  that  country,  Bern  attacked  the  Muscovites  with  redoubled  energy, 
and,  after  several  battles,  drove  them  into  Wallachia.  About  the  same  time, 
Kossuth  joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  Gorgey,  and  assisted  at  the 
gaining  of  a  number  of  brilliant  victories.  In  a  series  of  battles  fought  between 
the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  the  Austrians  had  been  successively  beaten  and 
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driven  back  upon  Pestli.  On  the  19th  of  April,  the  Austrians  evacuated 
Pesth,  leaving  a  garrison  of  6,000  men  in  Buda.  On  the  24th,  the  Hungarian 
general,  Aulich,  entered  the  capital,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm. Guyon,  sallying  from  Komorn,  defeated  the  Austrians.  On  the  26th 
of  April,  1849,  Generals  Damianics,  Klapka,  and  Nagy  Sandor,  passed  the 
river  Gran  and  attacked  the  Austrians,  who  suffered  a  miserable  defeat,  with 
the  loss  of  part  of  their  artillery,  4,000  dead,  and  several  thousand  prisoners. 
The  same  day,  the  Austrian  general,  by  forced  marches,  retreated  across  the 
Austrian  frontier. 

Political  events  of  the  greatest  importance  had  in  the  meantime  occurred. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  the  Austrian  Court  issued  a  manifesto  annulling 
the  Constitution  of  Hungary,  and  declaring  that  kingdom  annexed  to  and  in- 
corporated with  the  Austrian  Empire.  To  this  there  could  be  but  one  fitting 
reply  :  the  severance  of  the  last  link  in  the  connection  between  the  two  States. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  the  Hungarian  representatives  met  in  the  Protestant 
Church  at  Debreczin,  when  Kossuth  read  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  adopted.  It  was  further  resolved  to  confide  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  country  to  a  President  and  a  responsible  Ministry.  The  President 
selected  by  the  Diet  was  Louis  Kossuth,  who  was  appointed  and  declared 
Governor  of  Hungary.  The  Ministers  were — Szemere,  Home  Affairs ;  Dus- 
chek,  Einance ;  Csanyi,  Public  Works ;  Yukovics,  Justice ;  Hovath,  Public 
Works  ;  Casimir  Batthyanyi,  Eoreign  Affairs  ;  and  Gorgey,  Minister  of  War. 
Thus  had  Hungary  reaffirmed  her  independence,  and  reconstituted  herself  a 
nation,  separate  and  distinct  from  Austria.  That  which  she  declared  by  words 
she  made  good  by  deeds  ;  and  when,  on  the  21st  of  May,  the  fortress  of  Buda 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  last  Austrian  garrison  conquered,  Hungary  proved 
to  the  world  her  courage,  ability,  and  power  to  hold  her  own  in  defiance  of  all 
the  force  of  Austria.  Then,  if  not  earlier,  should  England  have  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Hungary.  At  least  she  should  have  prevented  the  Rus- 
sian invasion,  which,  aided  by  internal  treason,  too  soon  destroyed  the  dear- 
bought  liberties  of  the  brave  Hungarians. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Pulszky  laid  before  Lord  Palmerston  a  protest  against 
the  first  invasion  of  Hungary  by  those  Russians  who  were  driven  by  Bern  from 
Transylvania  into  Wallachia.  No  answer  was  returned  by  the  English  Minis- 
ter. On  the  24th  of  April,  Lord  Palmerston  officially  informed  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Brunow,  that  '  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  take  any  part  in  the  Hungarian  war.5  Two  months 
later  the  Russians  under  Paskiewitsch  had  entered  Hungary  ! 

In  the  last  days  of  1848  and  the  early  days  of  1849,  Kossuth  had  displayed 
almost  superhuman  energy  in  calling  forth  the  warlike  resources  of  the  nation; 
and  now  that  the  country  was  menaced  by  the  two  great  despotic  powers  com- 
bined, he  again  exerted  himself  in  like  manner.  To  defend  the  country  the 
nation  was  appealed  to  to  arise  en  masse.  Manufactories  of  arms  and  gun- 
powder were  established  almost  everywhere.  Immense  stores  of  provisions  and 
every  kind  of  warlike  material  were  collected.  Again  to  Kossuth's  appeals  the 
nation  responded  with  enthusiasm,  and  combatants  of  all  years,  from  boyhood 
to  advanced  age,  offered  their  blood  and  lives  for  the  defence  of  the  Eather- 
land.  But  all  was  lost,  and  ruin  was  the  only  result  of  the  most  heroic  devo- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  divisions  among  the  military  chiefs  and  the  infamous 
treason  of  Gorgey.  We  pass  over  the  sad  record  of  Hungary's  fall — her  tem- 
porary, not  permanent  fall.  In  none  of  his  public  acts  does  Kossuth  show  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  his  unceasing,  generous,  and  self-sacrificing  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  generals  and  assure  Gorgey's  devotion  to  his  country.  In 
vain.     What  the  force  of  the  combined  enemy  could  not  have  achieved  was 
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accomplished  by  egotism,  hatred,  and  treason  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hungarians 
themselves. 

Kossuth's  retirement  into  Turkey  after  Gorgey's  treason  and  the  fatal  battle 
of  Temesvar,  his  detention  at  Widdin,  Shumla,  and  Kutahia,  his  liberation,  the 
enthusiastic  reception  he  experienced  on  his  arrival  at  Southampton  and  sub- 
sequently in  London,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  his  wonderful  progress 
through  the  United  States,  his  recent  orations  at  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Han- 
ley,  and  Glasgow,  are  events  that  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
one.  We  trust  ere  long  that  Newcastle  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  places 
that  have  heard  his  eloquent  voice.  We  can  assure  him  that  he  will  meet  with 
no  mere  half-hearted  response  from  the  earnest  men  of  Tyneside. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  regard  Kossuth's  career  as  altogether  faultless  ;  but, 
if  we  have  passed  over  matters  which  had  we  noticed  we  must  have  criticised 
in  very  plain  terms,  it  has  been  because  we  regard  Louis  Kossuth  as  being  still 
the  first  man  of  his  nation ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  experience  and  adversity 
have  given  him  lessons  he  will  turn  to  profitable  account.  We  feel  confident 
that  if  ever  again  he  c  holds  the  fate  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand/  he  will  act  as  he  should  have  acted  in  March,  1848.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  never  again  with  his  consent  will  a  single  Hungarian  trooper  be  sent 
into  Italy  to  sustain  Austrian  rule.  We  feel  assured  that  he  has  for  ever 
abjured  the  deceptions  of  monarchical  constitutionalism,  and  that  henceforth 
his  lot  is  cast  in  with  the  uncompromising  Republicans. 

If  in  this  imperfect  sketch — imperfect  because  restricted — we  have  failed  to 
take  sufficient  notice  of  the  great,  good,  and  brave  men  who  shared  with  Kos- 
suth the  toils,  glories,  and  misfortunes  of  the  Hungarian  struggle,  it  has  been 
in  consequence  of  the  cause  above  indicated,  not  lack  of  admiration  where  ad- 
miration is  so  justly  due.  To  Guy  on,  and  Perczel,  and  many  others  who  yet 
survive,  be  all  honour ;  and  may  the  hour  soon  strike  that  shall  summon  them 
again  to  lead  on  the  legions  of  Hungary  to  victory.  To  immortal  Bern,  to 
the  hero-martyrs  so  barbarously  murdered  at  Arad,  to  Batthyanyi  so  atrociously 
assassinated,  and  others  who  perished  in  like  manner  for  Hungary,  Freedom, 
and  Humanity,  to  these  and  all  such  be  the  eternal  homage  of  mankind. 
Courage,  brave  Magyars ! 

'  Vengeance  is  behind,  and  Justice  is  to  come ! ' 


SHIELDS    FOLK    LORE. 


BY   WILLIAM   BROCKIE. 


Shields,  like  every  other  place  in  the  world,  has  its  familiar  spirits,  its  lares 
and  lemures,  which  have  not  been  driven  away  as  yet  either  by  noxious  gases, 
or  by  the  din  of  forges  and  ship-building  yards.  All  the  old  houses  in  it  are 
haunted ;  at  least,  many  of  its  denizens  as  firmly  believe  they  are,  as  that  coals 
are  black  and  sulphur  yellow. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  haunted  mansions  is  the  'Old  Hall,' in 
West  Holborn,  South  Shields,  formerly  the  residence  of  some  wealthy  ship- 
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owner,  whose  name  must  have  stood  high  on  the  'Register,'  although  I  have 
at  present  forgotten  it.  It  has  long  lost  its  aristocratic  standing,  and  been  let 
out  in  tenements,  and  part  of  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  public-house,  so  that  the 
most  incredulous  teetotal  go-a-head  man  may  well  believe  it  to  be  a  rendezvous 
of  evil  spirits.  A  lady,  whom  I  know,  lived  in  it  for  some  time,  and  she  and  all 
her  family  used  to  hear  and  see  strange  things  in  it.  Dreadful  deeds  must  have 
been  perpetrated,  some  time  or  other,  in  its  spacious  and  once  splendid,  but 
now  ghostly,  rooms.  On  one  of  the  grand  mantlepieces,  she  tells  me,  are  the 
marks  of  two  bloody  fingers  and  a  thumb,  which  no  chemical  art  known  to  her 
mother,  who  is  a  notable /house  wife,  and  up  to  all  points  of  domestic  economy, 
could  efface.  Scrubbing  and  scouring  had  no  effect,  and  even  through  succes- 
sive coats  of  paint  the  marks  reappeared.  So  true  is  it  that  the  stains  of  mur- 
der are  indelible,  and  that  when  everything  else  is  silent  the  very  walls  cry  out. 
The  finger-marks  are  doubtless  those  of  some  female  victim  of  lawless  brutality, 
for  the  shade  of  her  who  impressed  them  is  sometimes  seen.     One  night,  Mrs 

C could  not  sleep,  so  she  sat  up  in  the  bed  reading.     About  midnight, 

she  saw,  to  her  astonishment,  a  tall  handsome  lady,  dressed  in  white,  with  a 
scarlet  waistband,  glide  across  the  room,  from  a  door  which  was  always  shut 
up  toward  one  of  the  windows  on  the  opposite  side,  where  she  disappeared. 
She  made  no  sign  however,  nor  intimated  any  wish  to  disclose  her  secret.  But 
the  spot  where  she  disappeared  could  perhaps  have  afforded  a  clue,  had  it  been 
searched.  For  beneath  the  sill  of  that  window — a  huge  old-fashioned  affair — 
there  was  a  recess  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  prying  into.  Through  a  knot 
having  dropped  out  of  the  wood,  there  was  a  hole  into  this  place,  down  which 
small  articles,  such  as  thimbles,  cotton  balls,  &c,  were  constantly  falling,  and 
though  often  stuffed  up  in  various  ways,  it  always  got  open  again.  One  of  the 
family  undertook  one  day  to  fish  the  things  up  with  a  hooked  wire.  He  did  so, 
and  with  them  drew  out  lots  of  beetles  and  other  vermin  such  as  infest  graves ; 

an  indication,  one  would  think,  of  what  was  below.     Mrs  C regrets  to 

this  day  that  she  did  not  cause  the  sill  to  be  raised.  But  it  was  not  that  room 
alone  that  gave  the  house  its  bad  name.  My  informant  once  saw  what  she 
fancied  to  be  the  apparition  of  a  soldier  standing  on  the  landing-place  at  the 
head  of  the  stair,  and  others  of  the  family  at  different  times  saw  him  likewise. 
There  was  one  apartment  in  the  house  which  no  soul  ever  entered,  barring,  of 
course,  disembodied  souls,  for  of  such  it  was  deemed  the  favourite  haunt.  No 
earthly  tenant  would  have  it  for  nothing,  let  alone  pay  rent  for  it :  so  it  remained 
shut  up  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  What  was  in  it  beside  the  ghosts  no- 
body knew  or  dared  to  investigate,  for  even  to  peep  into  it  through  the  keyhole 
would  have  needed  more  courage  than  most  people  possess.  Strange  noises 
were  heard  in  it  occasionally,  as  if  the  ghosts  were  kicking  up  a  racket  among 
themselves.  Perhaps  a  hidden  treasure  lay  under  the  floor,  with  the  moulder- 
ing bones  of  murdered  men.  The  elements  had  free  entrance  into  it,  for  not  a 
pane  of  glass  was  left  in  the  window,  but  the  door  was  nailed  up  fast  and  the 
window  so  situated  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  a  glimpse  through 
it  into  the  interior. 

Another  old  house  in  Thrift  Street,  South  Shields,  also  occupied  as  an  inn, 
has  a  reputation  no  whit  better.  A  servant  girl,  going  one  evening  down  to 
the  cellar  in  the  dark,  was  surprised  to  see  an  '  ancient  ladye'  there,  who  spoke 
to  her,  contrary  to  the  established  etiquette  in  such  cases  (but  there  are  differ- 
ences, doubtless,  among  ghosts  as  regards  stiffness),  and  made  her  promise  to 
come  back  without  a  candle  at  the  same  hour  the  next  night,  when  she  would 
'  hear  of  something  to  her  advantage,'  as  Joseph  Ady  used  to  write.  She  went 
accordingly,  but  took  a  candle  with  her,  although  the  courtesy  she  had  met 
with  from  the  ghost  might  have  taught  her  better.    The  old  lady  again  ap- 
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peared,  and  informed  her  that  if  she  had  not  brought  a  light  she  would  have 
told  her  'such  a  tale/  As  it  was,  she  would  give  her  something  for  keeping 
her  appointment.  So  she  bade  her  put  her  hands  into  a  certain  crevice,  which 
she  did,  and  there  she  found  the  title-deeds  of  the  house  and  a  purse  of  money. 
What  became  of  the  title-deeds  T  do  not  know,  but  the  girl  wisely  kept  the 
purse  to  herself,  and  immediately  leaving  off  service  was  'a  grand  lady'  ever 
afterward. 

Another  celebrated  ghost  goes  by  the  queer  name  of  Eafty.  His  haunt  is  hi 
the  northern  borough.  Fafty,  it  seems,  was  a  North  Shields  lad,  who  went  to 
India  and  made  a  fortune,  and  afterward,  coming  home,  revealed  himself  to  a 
married  sister,  with  whom  he  laid  a  plan  for  visiting  his  parents  incognito.  He 
got  introduced  into  their  house  as  a  lodger  for  the  night,  and  while  there 
showed  them  what  gold  and  jewels  he  had  about  him  to  amuse  himself  with 
their  simple  wonderment,  meaning  to  astonish  them  still  further  in  the  morn- 
ing by  making  himself  known.  But  the  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  old 
man,  who  getting  up  during  the  night,  murdered  the  stranger  in  his  sleep,  and 
buried  him  under  the  bed.  In  the  morning  the  sister  came  in,  and  asked  where 
the  gentleman  was,  and  being  told  that  he  had  taken  his  departure  early,  she 
informed  them  who  he  was.  The  effect  upon  the  murderers,  tradition  tells  us, 
was  awful.  They  were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  black  secret,  so  escaped  being 
hanged ;  but  it  did  not  the  less  burn  their  hearts.  They  pined  away  sensibly, 
day  after  day,  and  never  went  a  step  forward  from  that  hour.  Their  murdered 
son  haunted  both  them  and  the  neighbourhood.  Strange  to  relate,  he  appeared 
not  in  a  human  shape,  but  in  that  of  a  large  black  dog,  which,  though  harming 
nobody,  soon  became  the  terror  of  the  place.  The  house  in  which  the  deed 
was  done  was  allowed  to  fall  to  ruins.  Nobody  would  live  in  it  after  the  old 
couple  died.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  Millburn  Place  Bank,  where  it  was  long  a 
dreary  object.  But  some  time  ago  a  new  house  was  built  on  its  site.  Eafty, 
however,  is  still  occasionally  seen. 

Jack  the  Hammer  is  another  of  these  mysterious  beings.  He  is  quite  a 
modern  myth,  his  living  prototype  having  walked  the  earth  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  persons  yet  in  Shields.  He  is  remembered  as  a  tall,  fine-looking 
old  man,  with  a  slight  stoop,  white  hair,  a  Roman  nose,  a  high  forehead,  and 
quite  an  intellectual  cast  of  face.  He  went  about  the  country  mending  pots 
and  pans,  and  was  not  remarkable  for  anything  that  I  know,  except  it  might  be 
weather  wisdom.  He  lived  alone  in  a  house  on  the  bank  next  Henderson  the 
pipe-maker's,  and  in  that  house  he  died.  The  separation  between  soul  and  body 
was  perhaps  not  witnessed  by  any  mortal  eye,  for  the  poor  man  had  no  known 
relations.  The  corpse  may  have  lain  unst retched  as  the  death-struggle  left  it, 
till  the  neighbours  became  curious  to  learn  what  was  come  of  Jack,  and  broke 
open  the  door.  That  any  hidden  treasure  prevented  his  spirit's  rest  seems  un- 
likely. That  he  had  a  secret  load  of  guilt  on  his  mind  is  equally  so.  But,  at 
all  events,  Jack  came  back.  His  appearance  was  invariably  the  sign  of  a  gale 
of  wind  and  loss  at  sea.  With  his  hammer  he  used  to  strike  the  end  of  the 
house  with  such  force  that  it  was  heard  over  the  whole  bank,  and  the  stronger 
the  gale  was  to  be  the  harder  he  struck.  Nobody  wrould  live  in  the  house 
after  Jack's  death,  and  it  consequently  stood  tenantless  for  some  time.  At  last 
an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Bowles,  constitutionally  impervious  to  the  dread  of 
ghosts,  and  insusceptible  of  any  more  spiritual  influence  than  that  of  a  glass  of 
brandy,  was  put  into  it  by  the  landlord  to  redeem  it  from  its  bad  character. 
And  this  man  affirms  that  there  is  no  ghost,  and  that  it  is  all  stuff  and  non- 
sense. But  Jack  has  taken  too  secure  hold  of  the  place  ever  to  be  dislodged 
from  it,  for  the  bank  is  known  to  all  and  sundry  as  Jack  the  Hammer's  Bank, 
and  it  will  figure  so  in  future  Shields  directories.     The  boys  and  girls  in  the 
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neighbourhood  make  the  ghost  an  excuse  for  not  going  unpleasant  errands  at 
night ;  and  not  a  few  of  their  elders — sailors  or  sailors'  wives — still  hear  Jack 
thumping  on  the  house-end  before  north-easterly  gales.  Poor  fellow  !  he  doubt- 
less does  it  from  a  benevolent  motive,  which  fools  misinterpret.  Sitting  up 
aloft,  he  discerns  the  signs  of  the  times  before  they  become  visible  to  our  dull 
eyes,  and  hears  Eolus  unchaining  his  winds,  while  to  us  the  air  is  calm ;  and  he 
does  his  best  to  warn  us,  and  put  us  on  our  guard.  But  his  warning  is  un- 
heeded by  all  but  a  select  few,  who  will  not  set  their  foot  on  board  a  heavy- 
laden  ship  for  seven  tides  after  hearing  Jack's  hammer  sending  forth  its  dull, 
unearthly  sound  through  the  silent  night-Watch. 

There  was  one  man  in  Shields  whose  ghost  ought  to  have  walked,  though  it 
never  did.  It  was  Handy  Jack.  This  individual,  who  lived  fup  street' — that 
is,  in  that  part  of  the  town  called  Holborn — had  been  at  sea  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  and  had  lost  a  hand  :  hence  his  cognomen.  He  was  a  wild,  drunken, 
gaming,  cock-fighting  fellow,  and  notorious  as  such  in  the  town.  One  year  he 
disappeared  at  the  South  Shields  races.  He  was  last  seen  quarrelling  with 
some  soldiers  at  the  back  of  a  tent  on  the  sands.  He  never  cast  up,  nor  was 
anything  more  heard  of  him.  Suspicions  there  were  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  his  body  buried  in  the  sand,  where  the  next  tide  would  wash  away 

all  traces  for  ever  ;  and  one  B ,  a  dissolute  character  of  the  same  stamp, 

and  who  had  been  seen  with  Jack  during  the  day,  was  supposed  to  know  all 

about  it.     But  nothing  ever  came  out.     B ,  when  an  old  man  on  his 

death-bed,  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  he  knew  Jack  was  murdered  and 
where  he  was  buried ;  but  his  confession,  if  made,  led  to  nothing  tangible. 
Some  years  ago,  a  body  was  dug  up  in  the  sands,  and  all  Shields  surmised  that 
it  must  be  that  of  Handy  Jack ;  but  that  was  not  the  case,  as  it  had  both 
hands  perfect.  What  became  of  Jack,  therefore,  or  where  his  remains  rest,  is 
still  a  mystery,  which  the  poor  fellow's  disembodied  spirit  has  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  come  back  to  clear  up. 

One  legend  more,  of  a  different  character,  and  we  have  done.  Old  Nick, — 
who,  be  it  recollected,  is  not  the  devil,  with  whom  he  is  vulgarly  confounded, 
but  the  Northern  Neptune,  God  of  the  Sea,  degraded,  like  his  brother  Pluto, 
into  an  infernal  deity, — once  took  it  into  his  head  to  shut  the  tide  out  of  the 
Tyne,  wishing,  it  may  be,  only  to  erect  a  breakwater  like  that  which  renders 
the  entrance  to,  and  egress  from,  the  Blyth  easy  in  most  weathers,  or  as  pro- 
bably disgusted  with  some  antediluvian  squabble  about  conservancy  *  like  that 
which  now  renders  the  pages  of  our  local  newspapers  sickening,  and  bespatters 
our  blind  walls  with  offensive  placards.  In  order  to  do  so  effectually,  and  save 
the  world  from  the  infliction  of  self-conceited  amateur  river-engineers,  he 
brought  a  great  lapful  of  stones  every  morning,  before  daylight,  from  off  New- 
bigging  and  Whitley  Points,  and  threw  them  in  below  where  the  Spanish 
Battery  now  is,  just  within  the  bar.  The  friendly  tide,  however,  rushing  up 
the  river  twice  a  day,  to  w^anton  in  Jarrow  Slake,  then  a  deep  lake  fit  to 
float  a  navy,  and  Willington  Bight,  now  mostly  filled  up  with  rubbish  by  the 
enlightened  selfishness  of  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle,  swept  these  stones 
out  of  the  main  channel,  leaving  the  entrance  clear ;  but  it  left  them  in  a  heap 
near  the  shore  on  the  north  side,  where  they  consolidated  ere  long  into  that 
conspicuous  reef  of  rocks,  the  Black  Middens,  on  which  so  many  noble  vessels 
have  met  their  fate,  and  the  outermost  point  of  which — the  notorious  Spar 
Hawk,  which  marks  the  limit  of  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  River  Conser- 
vators— received  its  ominous  name  of  the  ' horned  anvil'  (in  Swedish,  Sparr- 
hake)^  from  the  Baltic  rovers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  made  themselves  so 
familiar  with  our  shores. 
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BY   GERALD   MASSEY. 


The  rarest  produce  of  this  world  of  ours  is  not  its  mines  of  ore,  its  jewelled 
Indies,  its  fruitful  lands  and  overflowing  granaries ;  but  its  great  hearts  and 
great  minds,  these  are  its  riches  beyond  price.  The  great  and  veritable  history 
of  this  world,  also,  is  to  be  found  written  in  the  lives  of  its  noble  women  and 
great  men.  If  it  were  possible  to  cancel  the  existence  of  those  Greek  and 
Roman  heroes  whose  lives  and  deeds  are  chronicled  in  old  Plutarch,  with  the 
chief  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  how 
miserably  mean  would  be  the  remains  of  those  illustrious  nations !  Or  try  to 
fancy  our  own  England  without  its  Alfred,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Newton,  Cceur 
de  Lion,  Elizabeth,  Bacon,  Caxton,  Watt,  Cromwell,  Nelson,  and  some  others 
who  have  wielded  sword  and  pen,  or  thrown  the  inkstand  at  the  head  of  the 
Devil  Ignorance  !  You  cannot  realize  it.  England  would  not  be  England  with- 
out them.  Nor  could  any  number  of  small  men  and  mediocrities  supply  their 
place  or  fill  their  spheres.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  hero-worshipper,  and  think  it 
good  to  venerate  the  heroic.  To  believe  in  the  heroic  tends  to  make  heroes, 
for  men  grow  into  the  likeness  of  that  which  they  look  upon.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate that  we  should  cling  to  the  glittering  skirts  of  great  men  to  the  abne- 
gation of  our  own  self-reliance  and  personality,  but  with  a  loving  trust  in  their 
superior  strength,  and  with  an  admiring  and  worshipful  recognition  of  the 
divinity  that  is  within  them,  and  shines  through  them,  and  flashes  from  them, 
in  wise  speech  and  noble  deed. 

We  should  look  up  to  them  as  to  our  elder,  wiser  brothers,  by  sympathy  to 
grow  with  their  growth,  and  be  lifted  toward  their  loftier  stature.  Eor  not 
only  do  they  bring  the  gods  down  to  us,  but  they  exalt  us  to  the  gods.  The 
veriest  dwarf  may  increase  the  length  of  his  stride  as  he  walks  on  his  life- 
journey  by  earnestly  endeavouring  to  track  the  footprints  of  the  giants  who 
have  gone  before.  It  is  from  the  lives  of  great  men  that  we  shall  get  the 
rarest  glimpses  of  the  divine  significance  of  life  and  the  glorious  promise  and 
unfathomable  possibilities  that  lie  in  our  human  nature.  Great  men  have 
spoken  their  '  brave  sublunary  things,'  done  their  heroic  deeds,  and  lived  their 
grand  lives,  that  we  may  also  become  great.  Let  us  learn  to  love  and  rever- 
ence them,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  comprehend  them  :  for  love  is  such  a  lumin- 
ous revealer  and  tutor  that  it  makes  us  like  the  uneducated  woman  who  is 
mated  to  an  intellectual  husband,  and  who  understands  him  and  climbs  to  the 
height  of  his  character  in  the  light  and  strength  of  her  great  love.  But  where 
shall  we  find  our  great  man,  our  hero,  in  these  days  of  small  things  ?  Live 
there  now  such  men  as  have  glorified  the  past  ?  Yes :  great  men  are  among  us 
to-day ;  great  men  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  this  '  our  wondrous  mother 
age.'  They  are  walking  in  our  midst,  although  our  minds  may  not  be  large 
enough  to  mirror  their  altitude.  It  has  been  said  that  no  great  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet,  but  surely  the  reason  lies  more  in  the  valet's  want  of  insight  than 
in  the  hero's  want  of  noble  attributes.  Who  that  has  marked  the  life  and 
watched  the  work  of  Joseph  Mazzini  will  gainsay  that  he  is  a  great  man  and  a 
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true  hero — a  genuine  worshipful  Presence  ?  He  is  a  man  who,  in  an  age  of 
dwarfs  and  pigmies,  has  attained  something  like  the  old  Roman  stature  of 
soul,  the  old  Roman  force  of  intellect  and  bravery  of  heart.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  kingliest  faculties.  As  a  man  of  thought  and  deed  combined,  he  is  second 
to  none  that  we  have  heard  of.  Mazzini  is  the  son  of  that  glorious  mother  of 
greatness,  Italy.  Italy  !  that  makes  the  heart  leap  up  and  the  eyes  brighten 
at  the  mention  of  her  name.  Italy  !  the  loved  and  the  lovely,  the  everliving 
Eden  of  the  world.  Italy  !  with  its  peerless  wealth  of  genius,  its  hallowed 
shrines  of  art  for  passionate  pilgrims,  its  glittering  host  of  glorious  men,  and 
its  long  array  of  martyrs.  Italy  !  that  stands  before  the  world  its  best  glory 
and  worst  shame,  the  victim  of  innumerable  wrongs — that  is  not  and  never  can 
be  a  slave  in  spirit,  though  the  Austrian  fetters  hang  heavy  on  her  chafed 
limbs.  Italy  is  the  nursing  mother  of  Mazzini,  who  is  the  fitting  child  of  such 
a  parent. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  this  article  a  biographic  sketch,  but  will  jot  down 
in  it  something  about  the  man,  and  his  work,  which  is  the  redemption  of  Italy. 
Mazzini  is  the  worthy  son  of  the  country  which  has  borne  the  Gracchi,  Cata, 
Brutus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Cicero,  and  Cincinnatus ;  Dante  and  Titian ;  the 
sweet  and  gracious  Raphael  and  massive  Angelo  ;  the  martyred  Bandiera  and 
that  poor  boy  the  son  of  a  washerwoman,  the  plebian  humbler  of  patrician 
pride,  the  man  who  kindled  the  fire  of  freedom  into  such  a  blaze  in  old  Rome 
that  it  lighted  the  whole  world,  Rienzi.  Indeed  he  is  a  modern  Rienzi. 
There  are  some  noticeable  points  of  resemblance  between  Cola  de  Rienzi  and 
Joseph  Mazzini.  There  is  in  both  the  same  early  and  ardent  devotion  of  their 
lives  to  the  emancipation  and  regeneration  of  their  beloved  Italy,  the  same  per- 
sistency in  carrying  out  a  cherished  idea,  the  same  self-sacrifice,  the  same 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  character,  the  same  self-reliance  in  action,  and  proud 
bearing  under  defeat.  History  sometimes  repeats  itself,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  that,  in  the  person  of  Mazzini,  Rienzi  had  revisited  the  earth,  sadder  and 
wiser  through  subliming  suffering,  stronger  through  stern  experience,  to 
accomplish  the  work  begun  five  centuries  ago.  Both  have  been  inspired  with 
the  one  idea  of  uniting  Italy  into  a  vast  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  with 
Rome  for  its  proud  head.  Both  have  alike  been  thwarted  by  petty  princes  and 
royal  robbers,  who  have  parcelled  out  Italy  that  they  may  conquer  piecemeal 
and  murder  in  detail.  Both  have  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
in  exile ;  and  both  have  had  one  glorious  grip  at  the  throat  of  their  country's 
oppressors,  though  Mazzini' s  hold  was  all  too  brief.  Both  went  into  exile  a 
second  time  :  but  here  let  the  parallel  end.  Not  but  what  Mazzini  will  return 
a  second  time  to  reign,  even  as  Rienzi  did :  he  will  return,  he  shall  return,  but 
the  victory  will  be  nobler,  the  end  more  glorious.  Our  Rienzi  is  wiser  by  the 
experience  of  five  hundred  years,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  pluck  the  fruit  that  is 
ripening  within  his  reach.  Who  doubts  that  Mazzini  shall  yet  triumph  that 
has  watched  the  course  of  his  life — whether  nursing  his  studious  youth  with 
traditions  of  Roman  virtue,  kindling  his  soul  with  visions  of  Italy's  coming 
glory,  inspiring  Young  Italy  with  his  own  great  love  of  country,  working  on 
with  patient  endurance  through  partial  defeat,  and  through  long  years  of  mar- 
tyrdom bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope, — or  in  that  proud  struggle  for  Rome, 
Italy,  and  Liberty,  in  1849  ?  Did  you  mark  his  heroic  toil,  his  unblenching 
endurance  of  suffering  ?.  Did  you  see  how  calmly  and  how  grandly  he  dilated 
to  fill  the  emergencies  of  that  grim  crisis  ? — how  gallantly  he  rode  the  waves 
of  adverse  circumstances  ? — how  firmly  and  untremblingly  he  stood  beneath 
the  burden  of  his  great  cause,  and  supported  a  weight  that  must  have  crushed 
a  lesser  man  ?  And  yet  it  was  so  like  him,  and  came  so  naturally  to  him,  as 
though  he  had  been  born  for  it. 
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Mazzini  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  deepest  Seers  of  our  time.  He  has  a 
hand  which  is  as  prompt  to  execute  as  his  thoughts  are  quick  to  conceive.  He 
has  the  self-reliance  which  can  stand  alone  against  the  whole  world.  He  has 
the  earnestness  which  claims  victory  as  its  own  high  prerogative  by  natural 
right.  What  Cecil  said  of  Raleigh  is  applicable  to  Mazzini — he  can  '  toil 
terribly.'  He  has  what  Napoleon  called  the  '  two-o'clock-in-the-morning:'  kind 
of  courage,  or  rather  he  keeps  eternal  watch.  He  is  generous  and  magnanimous 
to  a  fault,  if  that  be  possible. 

Mazzini  is  the  prophet,  teacher,  and  inspirer  of  a  Faith,  not  a  tailoring  or 
tinkering  systematize!'  of  details.  He  is  a  leader  in  the  vanguard  of  Humanity, 
and  you  must  not  expect  to  find  him  looking  after  the  commissariat  in  the  rear. 
Others  will  do  that :  and  every  one  to  his  work,  and  the  tools  to  him  who  has 
the  peculiar  art  to  handle  them ! 

Mazzini  had  no  such  lease  of  power  in  Rome  as  Rienzi  had.  Yet  for  the 
time  and  opportunity  he  worked  wonders  and  performed  the  utmost  of  human 
possibility.  Through  all  that  tragic  struggle  he  was  to  be  found  everywhere, 
cheering,  directing,  organizing,  inspiring.  Who  forgets  his  thirty  days  and 
nights'  toil — his  self-sacrifice,  his  sublime  faith  in  the  heart  and  energies  of  the 
people,  and  that  heroic  bearing  of  his  which  seemed  to  exalt  those  who  looked 
upon  him  into  a  race  of  heroes  inspired  with  the  prescience  of  victory,  so  con- 
tagious was  his  calm  courage  ? 

All  this  and  more  will  be  found  treasured  up  for  Immortality,  when  the 
History  of  Heroism  shall  come  to  be  written,  and  will  form  one  of  its  sublimest 
chapters.  Grand,  clear,  and  lovely  does  the  character  of  Mazzini  shine  out  in 
the  expiring  light  of  that  Roman  Revolution !  Here  is  a  graphic  picture  of 
him  after  all  was  over,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  laboured  with  him 
in  the  glorious  struggle,  poor  Margaret  Fuller  !  c  Mazzini  has  suffered  mil- 
lions more  than  I  could.  When  the  French  entered,  he  walked  about  the 
streets  to  see  how  the  people  bore  themselves,  and  then  went  to  the  house  of 
a  friend.  In  the  upper  chamber  of  a  poor  house  I  found  him  with  his  life-long 
friends  the  Modenas.  Mazzini  had  borne  his  fearful  responsibility  :  he  had  let 
his  dearest  friends  perish ;  he  had  passed  all  these  nights  without  sleep ;  in  two 
short  months  he  had  grown  old;  all  the  vital  juices  seemed  exhausted;  his  eyes 
were  all  blood-shot,  his  skin  orange  :  flesh  he  had  none  :  his  hair  was  mixed 
with  white  :  his  hand  was  painful  to  touch.  But  he  had  never  flinched,  never 
quailed,  had  protested  in  the  last  hour  against  surrender  :  sweet  and  calm,  but 
full  of  a  more  fiery  purpose  than  ever  :  in  him  I  revered  the  Hero,  and  owned 
myself  not  of  that  mould.' 

When  all  was  over  in  Rome,  and  the  torch  of  liberty  which  he  had  kindled 
was  extinguished,  Mazzini  left  for  Marseilles,  and  from  thence  he  went  to 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland.  It  was  here  he  wrote  his  crushing  letter  to  De 
Tocqueville,  De  Falloux,  and  Montalembert,  the  Jesuitical  crucifiers  of  Rome's 
young  Republic,  convicting  them  of  the  most  dastardly  lies,  and  heating  the 
branding-iron  seven  times  hot  in  the  forge  of  his  mighty  intellect,  wherewith 
History  shall  set  the  mark  of  Cain  on  their  foreheads.  Various  other  eloquent 
works  have  been  written  by  him,  and  the  State-papers  of  Mazzini  are  the 
noblest  political  manifestoes  in  the  archives  of  Europe  :  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  approaching  them  for  heart  or  earnestness,  save  a  few  which  emanated 
from  the  English  and  French  Revolutions. 

Mazzini  is  one  of  the  few  unsuccessful  great  men  that  are  not  used  up  and 
killed  out  by  defeat.  It  is  difficult  for  the  world  to  see  the  hero  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful man.  JBut  Mazzini  has  stamped  his  impression  upon  it  as  indelibly  as 
the  image  of  a  king  upon  the  coinage  from  his  mint,  and  all  the  tricks  and 
artifices  of  his  enemies  cannot  deface  the  heroic  features.    The  world  still 
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believes  in  Mazzini,  and  the  tyrants  tremble  in  their  triumphal  cars  at  the 
mention  of  his  name.  When  he  speaks,  one  half  the  world  listens  and  gathers 
up  his  words  to  run  post  for  him.  His  hair  has  turned  grey  ;  he  is,  among 
men,  a  king  of  sorrows,  crowned  with  scars.  But  his  eye  of  faith  is  bright  as 
ever,  and  lifted  with  as  sublime  a  confidence  ;  his  hope  and  heart  are  steadfast 
and  unshaken  still.  As  Napoleon  said  of  Massena,  we  may  say  of  Mazzini,  he 
never  was  so  much  himself,  or  so  great,  as  when  the  battle  went  the  sorest 
against  him,  when  he  rose  up  in  all  the  magnitude  of  his  might,  his  roused  soul 
put  forth  its  rarest  energies,  put  on  the  robes  of  victory,  and  went  forth  to 
conquer. 

Mazzini  still  lives  ;  and  looking  upon  his  past  who  can  doubt  that  there  is  a 
great  future  in  store  for  him  ?  Italy  is  not  dead,  and  has  not  said*  her  last 
word.  True,  she  lies  hushed  as  in  the  silence  of  the  grave.  True,  her  maityrs 
are  sleeping  in  their  bloody  shrouds,  or  are  led  out  day  by  day  to  fall  by  the 
Austrian  or  Swiss  bullet.  True,  it  is  midnight  in  Home,  and  the  owls,  and 
bats,  and  creeping  things  of  priests  are  out  on  their  soul-murdering  errand. 
True  it  is  that  the  reaction  reigns  rampantly,  that  Rome,  Milan,  Berlin,  and 
Hungary  wear  the  gyves  and  fetters  as  tightly  as  of  old,  with  no  token  of  life 
save  a  death-cheer  or  a  groan.  True,  that  France  has  swerved  from  the  lofty 
purpose  which  beat  in  her  heart  and  brain  and  nerved  her  arm  in  *48.  But  for 
all  these  things  we  will  not  despair.  The  battle  goes  sorely  for  the  soldiers  of 
freedom,  but  it  will  make  the  grand  triumph  more  signal  and  bright.  Nor  for 
long  shall  Priest;  Pope,  and  Cardinal  darken  the  sunny  homes  of  Italy  with 
their  presence. 

But  we  are  forbidden  to  speak  of  Italy  now.  We  are  in  league  with  Austria, 
our  natural  ally  !  Austria,  false  as  hell,  cruel  as  hell,  and  whom  we  hate  with 
the  hate  of  hell.  And  do  Englishmen  suspect  the  price  we  pay  for  Austria  in 
this  Russian  war  ?  It  is  that  wc  are  not  to  permit  Italy  and  Hungary  to  rise  ! 
That  is  the  bond,  as  sure  as  death.  In  the  face  of  present  circumstances,  the 
apathy  of  Englishmen,  and  the  cunning  of  secret  diplomacy,  we  have  but  one 
consolation.  It  is  this.  Our  statesmen  are  not  altogether  the  arbiters  of  fate, 
and  absolute  decreers  of  events.  At  any  moment  they  may  quarrel  among 
themselves.  The  brotherhood  of  wrong  and  robbery  is  but  a  weak  bond.  And 
at  any  moment  the  popular  forces  may  explode  in  revolution.  England  is 
silent  about  Italy,  but  we  mean  Italy,  and  Hugary,  and  Poland,  in  every  cry 
we  hurl  at  Russia.  We  mean  Italy,  and  Hungary,  and  Poland,  in  every  cheer 
we  send  to  the  Turk  ! 
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CHAPTER  V 


The  Spital  meeting  was  undoubtedly  the  most  memorable  held  in  Newcastle 
during  the  agitation  for  the  Reform  Bill,  and  it  exercized  great  influence  upon 
the  Legislature.  The  impassioned  eloquence  of  Mr  Larkin  attracted  the  special 
animadversion  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
increased  its  potency  on  public  opinion.     Next  month  witnessed  the  triumph 
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of  e  reform/  and,  alas  !  also,  the  downfall  of  the  Northern  Political  Union,  for, 
though  its  vitality  was  indicated  by  spasmodic  action  several  months  afterward, 
it  never  recovered  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  explosion  of  the  discordant 
elements  of  which  its  foundation  consisted.  Reform  banquets  succeeded  the 
late  period  of  agitation  throughout  the  country,  and  Earl  Grey  was  toasted  at 
every  gathering.  By  the  Whigs  the  bill  was  regarded  as  a  f  final  measure,'  by 
the  Radicals  as  an  instalment  only.  In  an  address  to  Earl  Grey,  published  by 
the  Union,  and  understood  to  be  the  joint  production  of  Mr  Attwood  and  Mr 
Doubleday,  the  Reform  Bill  was  declared  to  be  ( by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
the  hopes  of  the  people.' 

'  Imperfect,  however,  as  the  bill  is/  continued  the  address,  '  we  regard  it  as  the  means 
of  effecting  reforms  of  still  greater  magnitude  and  importance.  In  it  we  behold  the 
elective  franchise,  a  right  which  the  people  regard  as  of  the  most  sacred  and  important 
character,  crippled  and  confined  within  limits  of  a  narrow  description.  We  behold  in 
the  division  of  counties  a  new  field  opened  for  the  exercize  of  aristocratic  .influence 
and  tyranny,  by  no  means  less  pernicious  than  that  of  the  borough-mongers  which  it 
has  destroyed.  We  behold  also  a  disregard  of  the  true  interests  of  the  people  in  the  re- 
tention of  the  monied  qualification  for  members  of  parliament ;  a  qualification  which 
tends  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  higher  regard  for  riches  than  for 
wisdom  or  for  virtue,  to  which  the  vulgar  are  but  naturally  too  prone,  and  to  make 
poverty,  which  is  often  the  concomitant  of  both,  a  subject  of  vulgar  reproach  and  insolent 
contempt.  The  circumscription  of  the  franchise,  the  division  of  counties,  and  the  high 
monied  qualification  requisite  in  the  candidate  for  parliamentary  honours,  still  continue 
to  give  an  aristocratic  character  and  complexion  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  the 
people  can  not  but  consider  dangerous  to  their  rights,  and  hostile  to  their  interests. 
In  addition  to  these  grounds  of  complaint,  we  have  also  to  lament  that  the  shield  of  the 
ballot  has  not  been  thrown  over  the  dependent  voter,  that  the  sycophancy  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  canvass  have  not  been  abolished,  and,  lastly,  that  the  duration  of  parliaments  has 
not  been  shortened.  The  controul  of  the  constituent  over  the  representative  body  is 
almost  destroyed  by  the  present  long  duration  of  Parliament ;  and  we  can  regard  the 
Septennial  Act  in  no  other  light  than  an  act  to  release  the  House  from  its  dependence 
on,  and  responsibility  to,  the  people,  from  whom  its  members  derive  their  powers,  and 
whose  interests  they  are  delegated  to  protect  and  advance.  We  had  hoped  that  the  spirit 
of  aristocratic  and  unconstitutional  dominion,  that  the  overbearing  arrogance  of  wealth, 
and  that  the  insolent  ambition  of  rank,  so  impatient  of  controul,  would  have  been  effectu- 
ally curbed  b  y  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  the  people  have  been  led  to  regard  as  the 
charter  of  their  rights  and  liberties.' 

To  accomplish  these  odjects  some  six  years  later  the  Chartists  revived  the 
Political  Union,  and  were  put  down  by  some  of  the  very  men  who  endorsed 
the  admirable  sentiments  of  the  above  address.  The  Reform  Bill  achieved,  the 
Union  came  to  an  early  dissolution,  through  the  dissensions  of  its  leaders. 
Only  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  above  address  the  following 
letter  was  sent  ' to  the  Classes  of  the  Northern  Political  Union'  :— 

'  Friends  and  Fellow-Countrymen, — We  have  been  united  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
yet  I  am  prevented  from  sharing  your  triumph.  I  cannot  retire,  however,  from  the 
Union,  without  laying  before  you  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  council,  which  explains  my 
motives  for  resigning. 

'  No  longer  will  I  march  under  the  flag  of  Attwood  !  It  has  proved  too  white  !  But 
when  the  hour  of  trial  arrives  you  will  find  in  your  own  ranks,  and  under  your  own  tri- 
colour, Your  old  and  sincere  Priend, 

'  Newcastle,  June  Id,  1832.'  '  John  Fife.' 

The  letter  referred  to  was  as  follows  :— 

'To  the  Council  of  the  Northern  Political  Union. 
'  Gentlemen, — If  I  had  intended  continuing  a  member  of  the  Northern  Political 
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Union,  I  should  have  asked,  before  leaving  you  to-night,  an  explanation  from  Mr  Larkin 
(while  explanations  were  so  much  in  fashion)  of  his  expressions  in  deprecating  the  con- 
duct of  Mr  Laing,  who  very  properly  denounced  the  superstitious  and  savage  tyrants  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

'  But,  as  I  declare  myself  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Union,  I  can  only  claim  your 
attention  to  the  cause  of  my  resignation. 

'  Mr  Attwood  required  from  me  a  declaration  that  I  would  not  at  any  future  time 
attempt  to  make  the  Union  the  tool  of  the  Whigs  ;  I  appealed  to  my  character  and  con- 
duct against  so  insulting  a  suspicion,  but  without  hesitation  gave  my  pledge.  In  return, 
I  required  from  Mr  Attwood  a  declaration  that  he  would  never  attempt  to  make  the 
Union  the  tool  of  Cobbett ;  he  appealed  to  his  character  and  conduct,  but  refused  his 
pledge. 

'  Aware  of  the  real  cause  of  Mr  Attwood' s  attack,  I  now  proceed  to  show  that  my  con- 
duct at  the  Spital  arose  not  from  my  own  unsoundness,  but  from  his  cowardice. 

'  After  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Union,  Mr  Attwood  accused  me  in  very  offensive 
terms  "  of  injuring  the  character  of  the  Union  by  the  expression  of  republican  sentiments, 
by  my  declaration  not  to  pay  taxes,  and  by  other  violent  and  imprudent  acts." 

'  Since  the  meeting  at  the  Spital,  he  has  changed  his  ground,  and  forced  me  to  meet 
his  arguments  by  exposing  his  want  of  resolution. 

c  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May  last,  I  urged  the  council  that  the  honour  of  the 
Union  required  an  immediate  demonstration  of  our  strength,  and  our  determination  that 
all  hazards  ought  to  be  faced,  and  that  we  should  take  the  field  in  defiance  of  danger. 

'  Mi?  Attwood  gave  some  prudential  reasons  for  opposing  my  motion,  alleging  that  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington  might  be  in  office  by  the  time  we  assembled  and  might  send  the 
Dragoons  upon  us,  declared  that  he  would  not  preside  at  the  meeting  or  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  if  my  motion  was  carried  he  would  probably  leave  the  Union.  I 
pressed  my  motion,  the  council  divided  equally,  and  Mr  Attwood  gave  his  casting  vote 
against  a  public  meeting  of  the  Union. 

*  Soon  after  this,  on  finding  that  the  Newcastle  Whigs  had  resolved  to  turn  out,  the 
council  resolved  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  I  thought  my  conduct  perfectly  fair  in  call- 
ing upon  one  of  their  party  to  take  the  chair,  both  because  they  originated  the  meeting, 
and  because  they  acted  with  more  courage  than  the  Cobbett  party  in  your  own  council. 

'  In  taking  leave  of  the  council,  I  consider  this  recapitulation  and  explanation  equally 
due  to  the  council  and  to  myself.  Let  me  not  be  suspected,  however,  of  entertaining  any 
resentful  feeling  ;  but  accept  my  assurance  that  so  long  as  you  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
people  upon  my  own  principles — viz,  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  vote  by 
ballot — you  have  the  best  wishes  of 

e  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

c  June  13,  1832/  'John  Fife.' 

This  unexpected  secession  of  one  of  the  leading  members  Jof  the  council 
created  considerable  consternation.  Vain  attempts  were  made  by  Mr  Double- 
day  and  others  to  throw  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  ;  but  the  breach  was  not 
to  be  healed.  The  plot  thickened.  Many  importunate  solicitations  were  made 
to  Mr  Fife  to  induce  him  to  retrace  his  course ;  but  they  were  of  no  avail. 
While  all  this  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  the  public,  and  in  fact  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Union,  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
agreement. The  following  document  published  at  the  time  first  gave  notoriety 
to  the  proceeding,  it  having  been  extensively  circulated  in  Newcastle : — 

'To  John  Fife,  Esq. 

e  Sir, — On  Tuesday  evening,  you  addressed  the  people  from  the  window  of  Mr  Fen- 
wick's  office,  and  in  the  course  of  your  speech  declared  that  you  had  left  the  council  of 
the  Northern  Political  Union,  because  you  could  not  conscientiously  act  with,  or  sit  in 
the  company  of,  the  men  whom  you  had  left  behind.  As  a  member  of  that  council, 
which  you  have  involved  in  one  sweeping  and  unsparing  censure,  I  take  the  ^liberty  of 
requesting  from  you  an  explanation  of  these  words.     I  have  done  no  act,  I  have  said  no 
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word,  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  ;  and,  as  I  conceive  your  expressions  to  be  an 
aspersion  upon  me  as  well  as  upon  the  members  of  the  council,  I  publicly  call  upon  you 
for  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  you  to  use,  in  my  regard,  language  of 
such  unmeasured  censure.  I  dread,  Sir,  the  secret  whisper ;  I  fear  the  calumny  mut- 
tered in  the  dark ;  I  tremble  at  the  ambiguous  charge  and  the  malicious  insinuation ;  but 
I  do  not  tremble  at  the  direet  and  open  accusation.  If  you  have  any  charge  to  bring 
against  me,  in  justice  to  me  and  to  yourself  you  will  make  that  charge  public,  and  in  a 
manner  most  full,  free,  open,  and  unreserved.  Direct  charges  I  can  answer — ambiguities 
I  cannot  repel. 

1 1  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
<  June  28,  1832.'  *  Charles  Larkin/ 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  formal  reply  made  by  Mr  Fife  to  this 
characteristic  epistle,  but  reference  to  the  political  records  in  our  possession 
enable  us  further  to  elucidate  the  causes  which  led  to  his  leaving  the  council. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  council  of  the 
"Union  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  That 
measure  was  approved  by  Mr  Fife,  who,  upon  a  division,  was  placed  in  a  very 
small  minority,  Mr  Attwood,  Mr  Doubleday,  Mr  Larkin,  and  others,  resolving 
to  apply  all  the  resources  of  the  Union  to  oppose  the  act.  Next  came  the 
question  of  physical  force  for  the  further  advancement  of  institutional  reform. 
Mr  Fife  opposed  the  appeal  to  physical  force,  because  the  Reform  Bill  had 
passed,  having  previously  declared  himself  ready  to  join  any  general  insurrec- 
tion, because  the  people  were  only  misrepresented,  and  because,  according  to 
Fox,  '  the  mock  Parliament  might  be  so  arbitrary  as  to  render  it  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  people  to  rise  against  it.'  The  Reform  Bill,  he  considered,  had 
rendered  the  representation  no  longer  a  mockery  ! 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  emanated  from  the  Whigs,  and  the  same 
party  conferred  the  order  of  knighthood  upon  Mr  Fife  for  his  valourous  resist- 
ance to  the  Chartists  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  '  the  Battle  of  the  Forth.3 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr  (now  Sir  John)  Fife  has  pursued  a 
moderate  course.  He  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  and  braved  disinterestedly 
the  thickest  danger  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  people  when  that  cause  had 
few  advocates  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  but  Democracy  might  have 
subsequently  progressed  with  more  rapid  strides  than  it  has  had  he  joined  in- 
stead of  having  opposed  the  movement  in  favour  of  his  own  principles — univer- 
sal suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot — which  the  Reformers  of 
the  Reform  Bill  refused  to  the  people. 

After  the  first  elections  under  the  Reform  Bill  were  past,  public  excitement 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  Northern  Union,  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
expired.  With  it,  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  entirely,  the  active  public 
labours  of  its  leading  men  also  ceased.  Mr  Doubleday  continued,  however,  for 
some  time  longer  to  take  part  in  political  matters,  and  assisted  at  the  revival 
of  the  Union,  some  years  after,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chartist  struggle. 
But,  unfortunately,  business  .  difficulties  drove  him  from  public  life,  to  the  sin- 
cere regret  of  all  true  friends 'of  freedom.  He  carried  with  him  into  his  retire- 
ment, and  has  ever  since  retained,  the  sympathy  and  the  esteem  of  all  classes 
of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  is  still  a  citizen  of  Newcastle,  pursuing  a  quiet 
but  useful  life,  and  working  silently  but  faithfully  for  the  advancement  of  those 
principles  with  which  in  youth  he  cast  his  lot.  His  work  on  the  True  Law  of 
Population  is  a  lasting  monument  of  his  industry  and  genius.  An  able,  honest, 
and  consistent  democrat,  no  public  man  of  this  district  deserves  better  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  than  modest  and  good-hearted  Thomas  Doubleday. 

Mr  Attwood,  too,  suffered  pecuniary  reverses,  and  for  years  was  unheard  of 
in  public.    The  gross  mismanagement  of  the  war  with  Russia  bj  the  present 
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Government  has,  however,  rekindled  in  him  the  old  fire,  and  bronght  him  once 
more  from  his  seclusion.  He  is  thrice  welcome.  Years  may  have  lessened  his  phy- 
sical vigour,  but  they  have  not  damped  his  patriotic  aspirations.  His  step  may 
not  be  so  firm  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  his  spirit  is  as*  intrepid, 
his  intellect  as  clear,  his  heart  as  warm  as  ever.  Long  may  the  brave  old 
patriot  be  spared  to  us ;  and  may  he  witness  the  realization  of  some,  at  least, 
of  those  great  principles  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  upheld. 

Charles  Larkin,  too,  is  still  a  resident  in  Newcastle.  Soured  by  disappoint- 
ment and  adversity,  but  as  brave  and  vigorous  as  ever.  A  giant  in  intellect, 
he  is  misunderstood  and  maligned  by  the  Lilliputians  around  him.  Disgusted 
with  both  men  and  things,  he  scorns  the  world,  and  runs  his  head  against  pre- 
judices which  weaker  but  more  wily  men  escape.  A  moral  Ishmaelite — his  hand 
is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  his  ;  and  thus,  all  the 
means  of  useful  public  service  are  closed  against  unquestionably  the  ablest  man 
of  this  district,  and  one  of  the  ablest  in  Great  Britain. 

The  fall  of  the  Northern  Political  Union  brings  the  history  of  democracy  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  the  close  of  one  period.  How  the  agitation  was  recom- 
menced and  sustained  under  the  Chartist  leaders,  some  six  years  after,  we  leave 
to  be  told  in  a  future  volume  of  the  Northern  Tribune, 
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Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  at  Huntingdon  on  the  25th  of  April,  1599.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman  of  small  means,  and  a  brewer  of  Huntington  :  he  and 
his  wife  persons  of  great  worth,  f  living  neither  in  any  considerable  height,  nor 
yet  in  obscurity.'  Young  Oliver's  boyish  days,  with  all  their  wonderful  after- 
found  prophecies  of  future  greatness,  we  can  aiford  to  leave  unnoticed. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  ( more  famous  for  his  exercizes  in  the  fields  than  in  the  schools,'  yet  during 
his  short  sojourn  there  he  learned  enough  to  win  in  after  years  the  commenda- 
tion of  Milton,  who  speaks  of  him  as  c  not  an  ill  scholar,'  as  having  given  c  such 
a  specimen  of  your  capacity,  that  you  may  make  it  'appear,  if  you  were  disposed 
to  go  on  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  how  very  able  you  are  to  equal  the  highest 
masters.'  His  father  dying  when  he  had  been  rather  better  than  a  year  at 
College,  the  young  man  had  to  return  home  to  help  his  mother  in  the  brewery. 

He  afterward  went  to  London,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of 
young  men  of  family,  to  study  something  of  law.  His  enemies  speak  of  him 
in  these  days  of  early  manhood  as  a  brutal  profligate  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  both  boisterous  and  rude  in  his  way  of  life,  possibly  only  from  the  un- 
pruned  rankness  of  a  rich  nature.    If  worse,  he  could  not  have  been  deeply  so, 
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for  within  a  few  months  of  his  completing  his  twenty-first  year,  the  c  profligate' 
was  married  to  a  kinswoman  of  his  consin  Hampden,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Bourchier,  and  was  settled  at  Huntingdon  as  a  respectable  citizen, 
leading  a  quiet,  homely,  God-fearing  life,  not  thrusting  himself  into  public, 
though  ready  to  help  in  any  good  work,  to  forward  any  local  interest,  or  to 
succour  those,  like  the  independent  ministers,  who  were  persecuted  for  con- 
science' sake.  He  was  yet  but  twenty-six,  when  he  had  so  won  upon  his  fel- 
low-townsmen that  many  of  them  endeavoured  to  return  him  to  Parliament  as 
their  representative.  The  effort  then  failed ;  but  three  years  later,  in  1628,  he 
went  up  to  Westminster  to  take  his  seat  in  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I, 
as  member  for  his  native  town. 

By  this  time  four  sons  and  a  daughter  had  been  born  to  him. 

In  that  session  of  Parliament,  though  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden,  and  others, 
were  leaders,  he  stood  worthily  beside  them,  with  few  but  notable  words ;  then 
at  the  dissolution  went  back  to  ponder  upon  coming  events,  whose  shadow 
already  overcast  the  land. 

His  next  three  years  were  passed  in  Huntingdon.  His  life  was  now  in  good 
repute,  and  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  his  thoughts,  diving  profoundly 
into  religious  matters,  as  well  as  troubled  with  the  state  of  public  affairs,  hin- 
dered his  health,  afflicting  him  to  such  an  extent  that  his  physician  was  very 
many  times  f  called  up  to  him  at  midnight  and  such  unseasonable  hours  upon  a 
strong  phansy  which  made  him  believe  he  was  dying.'  In  1631,  leaving  his 
mother  in  Huntingdon,  he  removed  with  his  wife  and  family  to  St  Ives,  and 
took  a  small  farm  there.  Here  his  work  began  I  first  in  the  close  fervent 
piety  of  his  own  life,  then  in  care  for  those  around  him,  training  his  immediate 
dependents  in  religion  and  simplicity  of  life,  praying  with  them,  in  that  old 
earnest  puritan  fashion,  before  work  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  service  of 
the  day  had  closed,  and  gaining  through  the  neighbourhood  the  character  of  a 
zealous  and  devout  man,  ever  ready  to  promote  good  works,  and  capable  of 
esteeming  good  men.  And  thus  the  years  went  on  till  this  man  had  spent  his 
forty  summers,  and  none  knew  of  him  but  as  a  truthful  gentleman,  who  rever- 
enced the  word  of  God,  cared  more  for  prayer  than  for  temporal  success,  who 
was  not  even  strong  in  health,  but  who  was  strong  in  soul,  in  zeal  and  the 
knowledge  which  maketh  zeal  efficient.  We  hear  of  but  one  public  act  during 
all  these  years — the  .fighting  the  people's  battle  in  the  matter  of  some  undue 
interference  of  the  Government  with  the  clearing  of  the  Bedford  level ;  and  we 
may  note  one  other  incident — the  arrival  at  St  Ives,  in  1641,  of  a  number  of 
long  heavy  swords  with  the  initials  0,  C.  upon  their  hilts. 

In  November,  1640,  he  entered  Parliament  again  as  member  for  Cambridge : 
to  take  part  in  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  the  attainder  of  Laud,  and  the 
war  against  Charles  Stuart.  e  Who  is  that  sloven?'  asks  one  of  Hampden— 
cthat  sloven  who  spoke  just  now.  Psee  he  is  on  your  side  by  his  speaking  so 
warmly.'  'That  sloven/  replies  Hampden,  cif  we  should  ever  come  to  a 
breach  with  the  king,  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.' 

Cromwell  was  the  first  man  to  draw  the  sword  on  the  people's  side.  When 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  imminence  of  war,  he  suddenly  left  Lon- 
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don  for  St  Ives,  to  summon  his  Ironsides,  the  men  whom  with  his  own  scanty 
means  he  had  armed,  the  men  with  whom  he  had  prayed,  the  men  whom  lie 
knew,  and  who  also  knew  him, — God-fearing  men,  strong-thewed  and  of'  most 
resolute  will.  These  whom  he  had  taught  the  justice  of  the  Parliamentary 
quarrel  he  now  gathered  around  him,  and  was  in  arms  even  before  the  king, 
doing  good  service  in  seizing  plate  that  else  had  melted  in  the  king's  hands,  and 
actively  making  such  other  preparations  as  seemed  needful. 

How  he  fought  his  way  from  a  mere  uncommissioned  leader  of  rebel  troopers, 
to  be  General  of  the  Commonwealth, — how  his  battle-cry  of  Truth  and  Peace, 
the  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  ran  like  wild-fire  through  England,  con- 
suming the  royal  power  as  stubble, — how  his  Ironsides  at  Waisby-Eield  at  his 
bidding  lifted  up  their  psalm  and  c  charged  through'  to  victory, — how  Naseby 
and  Dunbar  echoed  the  triumph  of  Marston-Moor,  and  Worcester  kept  glo- 
riously the  anniversary  of  Dunbar, — how  c  the  Lord  gave  his  enemies  into  his 
hands,'  till  he  sat  upon  England's  throne,  high  enough  for  all  Europe  to  see 
and  worship  him, — who  knows  not  ?  England  has  not  forgotten  his  victories, 
though  she  has  not  gathered  yet  their  fruit,  and  though  she  still  misdeems  of 
him.  Ready  in  resource,  prompt  in  action,  fearless  of  men,  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him,  able  to  hold  good  men  even  of  those  who  knew  him  not,  no 
more  capable  man  ever  wielded  the  truncheon  or  the  sceptre.  What  wonder 
that  the  truncheon  became  a  sceptre,  that  when  Victory  had  wreathed  him  as 
the  foremost  man  in  England  he  could  not  wait  patiently  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Parliament,  which,  with  all  its  greatness  of  character  and  capacity  for  ad- 
ministration, yet  seemed — nay,  was — unequal  to  the  task  of  holding  a  nation 
whose  majority  was  clearly  opposed  to  it.  The  sword  has  won,  thought  Crom- 
well :  the  sword  must  maintain.  In  himself,  and  only  in  himself,  he  saw  suffi- 
cient power,  and  he  took  his  course,  careless  of  the  conventionalities  which 
held  back  other  men.  He  had  overthrown  the  king  :  was  the  blood  of  all  the 
Hampdens  to  be  poured  out  in  vain  ?  He  had  conquered  Ireland  (some  say, 
with  barbarous  cruelty, — others  say,  with  necessary  severity)  :  was  that  blood 
too  shed  for  men's  amusement  ?  He  had  brought  in  Scotland  :  was  Dunbar  to 
be  an  idle  triumph  ?  So  might  Cromwell  have  argued  when,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1653,  he  violently  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament.  All  honour  to  that 
great  Parliament :  but  was  Cromwell  therefore  wrong  ?  The  right  to  rule  was 
no  more  theirs  than  his. 

Of  Cromwell's  five  years'  reign,  of  all  its  difficulty  from  conspiracies  and  from 
pragmatical  parliaments  at  home,  of  all  its  glory  toward  the  world,  of  that 
royalty  which  Blake  and  Milton  served,  and  under  whose  shield  the  persecuted 
of  other  lands  found  ample  shelter, — we  mean  not  to  speak  here.  History, 
even  of  the  courtliest  penmanship,  has  not  dared  to  overscrawl  that  page  of 
English  honour.  But  he  and  his  opponent  friends  were  all  before  their  day. 
Their  fiery  lives  rose  out  of  the  dull  wave  of  Time,  like  comets  to  foretell 
great  change  ;  then  sank.  Who  has  calculated  the  hour  of  their  return  ? — the 
hour  when  the  capable  and  the  far-thoughted,  the  practical  and  the  theoretical, 
shall  again  lead  the  Ironsides  to  victory,  and  sit  at  'England's  council-board  to 
rule  the  destinies  of  a  people  that  has  freely  chosen  them  for  its  leaders  :  and 
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so  the  difference  between  Yane  and  Cromwell,  the  revolntionary  difficulty,  he 
fairly  overcome. 

Some  few  words  may  be  worth  onr  saying  of  the  Hero  in  his  private  life. 
He  was  loving  and  beloved.  Why,  that  is  all.  A  fond  and  careful  father,  a 
most  staunch  friend.  Truly,  he  was  a  great  man  every  way.  We  could  afford 
to  own  many  faults,  errors  of  judgement,  say  some  sins  even,  of  such  a  man. 
And  yet  the  closer  we  look  at  him,  looking  with  our  own  eyes,  not  through 
spectacles,  however  honestly  furnished,  the  nobler-souled  he  seems.  His  good- 
for -nought  son  Dick  shares  the  largeness  of  his  father's  heart,  equally  with  his 
eldest  hope — slain  in  battle  at  his  side.  When  he  becomes  Protector,  his  pub- 
lic duties  sever  him  not  from  his  private  loves.  His  friends  are  no  less  dear ; 
his  old  mother  resides  with  him  ;  and  it  is  his  daughter's  death  which,  after  all 
public  anxieties  and  trials  have  done  their  worst,  pulls  the  strong  man  down  at 
last.  'Distempers,  contracted  by  the  long  sickness  of  my  lady  Elizabeth' — by 
whose  death-bed  the  Protector  unremittingly  had  watched — hurried  on  his 
mortal  sickness.  And  though,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  the  farthermost 
shores  of  Europe  shook  with  the  storm  which  heralded  his  departing  soul,  yet 
with  his  last  words  for  his  country — ('Lord  !  continue  to  go  on  to  do  good  for 
them,  give  them  consistency  of  judgement,  one  heart  and  mutual  love,  and  go  on 
to  deliver  them  !')  were  mingled  the  tenderest  of  personal  regrets  :  murmuring 
to  those  who  comforted  him  with  the  Bible,  in  which  he  implicitly  believed — 
'This  Scripture  did  once  save  my  life,  when  my  eldest  son  .  .  died,  which  went 
as  a  dagger  to  my  heart     .     .     indeed  it  did.* 

Honour  to  the  English  Hero  ! 
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Sebastopol  not  yet  taken.  Slowly  the  siege  progresses ;  and  the  fine  weather 
is  passing  away.  Disease  and  demoralization  are  in  the  Russian  stronghold ; 
it  is  said  their  ammunition  is  failing  them ;  their  desperate  sorties  are  repulsed : 
and  yet  they  do  not  yield.  Great  as  are  their  losses  ours  are  proportionately 
greater.  Their  reinforcements,  thanks  to  Austria  easing  them  of  the  trouble 
of  occupying  the  Principalities,  crowd  upon  us  ;  our  own  numbers  are  fearfully 
reduced  by  disease  and  by  the  sword.  All  that  brave  men  can  do,  the  allies 
are  doing ;  but  yet  Sebastopol  is  not  taken.  Instead,  we  are  intrenching  our- 
selves, lest  we  in  our  turn  be  besieged.  More  men  !  more  men  !  from  England 
and  from  Prance,  lest  we  be,  not  dishonoured,  but  baffled.  The  task  is  harder 
than  was  expected.  It  is  well.  Now  we  must  rouse  our  energies,  for  the  war 
has  become  real. 

If  Englishmen  at  home  will  do  their  duty,  compelling  an  unwilling  Govern- 
ment to  do  its  duty,  to  assert  a  clear  and  wise  and  honest  policy,  and  to  carry 
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it  out  honestly,  promptly,  and  energetically,  there  is  no  fear :  for  again  the 
victors  of  the  Alma  have  proved  to  ns  of  what  stuff  the  Englishman  is  made. 
Two  more  battles,  though  doing  little  for  the  progress  of  the  siege,  havev 
crowned  our  troops  with  honour,  and  given  to  the  Tzar  an  evidence  of  the 
valour  which,  well-generaled  and  armed  for  the  Right,  can  overcome  the 
greatest  force  of  barbarism. 

The  first  battle  was  on  the  25th  of  October,  when  the  Russians,  under 
General  Liprandi,  attacked  the  besiegers,  drove  in  the  Turks,  but  were  checked 
by  the  93d  Highlanders.  Driven  back,  the  Russians  were  retiring  with  some 
guns  they  had  captured,  when  our  light  cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge  them. 
The  order  was  a  mistake,  or  was  mistaken.  The  men  rushed  upon  destruction. 
The  enemy's  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  were  in  position,  some  20,000 
strong,  at  the  distance  of  about  half-a-league,  and  our  light  division,  ordered  to 
wrest  from  them  the  captured  guns,  numbered  but  700  sabres. 

'As  they  passed  toward  the  front,  the  Russians  opened  on  them  from  the  guns  in  the 
redoubt  on  the  right,  with  vollies  of  musketry  and  rifles.  They  swept  proudly  past, 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun  in  all  the  pride  and  splendour  of  war.  We  could  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses  !  Surely  that  handful  of  men  is  not  going  to  charge 
an  army  in  position  ?  Alas  !  it  was  but  too  true — their  desperate  valour  knew  no  bounds, 
and  far  indeed  was  it  removed  from  its  so-called  better  part,  discretion.  They  advanced 
in  two  lines,  quickening  their  pace  as  they  advanced  toward  the  enemy.  A  more  fearful 
spectacle  was  never  witnessed  than  by  those  who,  without  the  power  to  aid,  beheld  their 
heroic  countrymen  rushing  to  the  arms  of  death.  At  the  distance  of  1,200  yards,  the 
whole  line  of  the  enemy  belched  forth,  from  thirty  iron  mouths,  a  flood  of  smoke  and 
flame,  through  which  hissed  the  deadly  balls.  Their  flight  was  marked  by  instant  gaps  in 
our  ranks,  by  dead  men  and  horses,  by  steeds  flying  wounded  or  riderless  across  the  plain. 
The  first  Hue  is  broken  ;  it  is  joined  by  the  second  ;  they  never  halt  or  check  their  speed 
an  instant :  with  diminished  ranks,  thinned  by  those  thirty  guns,  which  the  Russians  had 
laid  with  the  most  deadly  accuracy,  with  a  halo  of  flashing  steel  above  their  heads,  and 
with  a  cheer  which  was  many  a  noble  fellow's  death-cry,  they  flew  into  the  smoke  of  the 
batteries  ;  but  ere  they  were  lost  from  view  the  plain  was  strewed  with  their  bodies  and 
with  the  carcasses  of  horses.  They  were  exposed  to  an  oblique  fire  from  the  batteries  on 
the  hills  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  a  direct  fire  of  musketry.  Through  the  clouds  of 
smoke  we  could  see  their  sabres  flashing  as  they  rode  up  to  the  guns  and  dashed  between 
them,  cutting  down  the  gunners  as  they  stood.  We  saw  them  riding  through  the  guns, 
as  I  have  said — to  our  delight  we  saw  them  returning,  after  breaking  through  a  column 
of  Russian  infantry,  and  scattering  them  like  chaff,  when  the  flank  fire  of  the  battery  on 
the  hill  swept  them  down,  scattered  and  broken  as  they  were.  Wounded  men  and  dis- 
mounted troopers  flying  toward  us  told  the  sad  tale — demigods  could  not  do  what  we 
had  failed  to  do.  At  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to  retreat  an  enormous 
mass  of  Lancers  was  hurled  on  their  flank.  Colonel  Shewell,  of  the  8th  Hussars,  saw 
the  danger,  and  rode  his  few  men  straight  at  them,  cutting  his  way  through  with  fear- 
ful loss.  The  other  regiments  turned  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  encounter.  With 
courage  too  great  almost  for  credence,  they  were  breaking  their  way  through  the  columns 
which  enveloped  them,  when  there  took  place  an  act  of  atrocity  without  parallel  in  the 
modern  warfare  of  civilized  nations.  The  Russian  gunners,  when  the  storm  of  cavalry 
passed,  returned  to  their  guns.  They  saw  their  own  cavalry  mingled  with  the  troopers 
who  had  just  driven  over  them,  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Russian  name,  they 
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poured  a  mur derous  volley  of  grape  and  canister  on  the  mass  of  struggling  men  and 
horses,  minslius  friend  and  foe  in  one  common  ruin.     It  was  as  much  as  our  heavv 
cavalry  brigade  could  do  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  miserable  remnants  of  that  band 
of  heroes  as  they  returned  to  the  place  they  had  so  lately  quitted  in  the  pride  of  life.' 
Of  the  700,  150  returned  in  order,  and  400  were  left  dead. 

■  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war/  said  a  French  general,  who  saw  the 
charge.  It  was  not  war,  but  murder.  Never  braver  feat  of  arms  has  been 
accomplished :  but  to  what  end  ?  Only  the  proud  consolation  rests :  that 
Europe  sees  once  more  the  heroic  force  of  Azincourt  and  all  our  later 
victories ;  and  the  enemy  may  learn,  in  spite  of  all  the  peacemen,  that  the 
Grenville  spirit  lives  among  us  yet. 

The  other  battle  was  on  the  5th  of  November,  when,  with  larger  forces  than 
at  Alma,  the  Russians  attacked  our  lines,  and,  after  seven  hours'  engagement, 
were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  8,000  men.  Our  loss  was  severe :  102 
officers  and  2,500  men;  that  of  the  Trench,  48  officers  and  1,700  men. 

Sebastopol  must  fall :  and  then We  rest  upon  our  arms  until  the  spring. 

Diplomacy  will  try  its  worst  to  nullify  our  courage.  Are  the  bloody  fights  of 
Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman,  but  sacrifices  toward  an  empty  peace  ? 
Better  that  Austria  and  Prussia  openly  reinforce  the  Tzar,  and  Western 
Europe  (however  villainously  emperored  and  governed)  know  its  work. 

The  Cromwell  sword  should  point  to  Warsaw.  There  lies  the  road  to 
European  Liberty  and  Peace.     Charge  through ! 
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November — the  month  of  fogs,  fairs,  and  municipal  elections — is  gone,  and  has  shot 
like  an  arrow  into  the  past  !  Of  fogs  we  have  had  few ;  fairs  have  passed  off  to  the 
satisfaction  of  farmers  :  and  for  the  first  time  for  manv  vears  the  "Whigs  in  this  district 
have  been  able  to  return  a  considerable  majority  of  their  party  as  Mayors.  Newcastle 
has  elected  Mr  Isaac  L.  Bell ;  Gateshead,  Mr  R.  W.  Hodgson  ;  South  Shields,  Mr  Alder- 
man Toshach  ;  North  Shields,  Mr  Alderman  Pow  ;  Sunderlaad,  Mr  A.  J.  Moore  ;  Dur- 
ham, Mr  Mark  Storey ;  Morpeth,  Mr  Thomas  Jobling — all  "Whigs  !  The  elections  of  Town 
Councillors  have  also  been  favourable  to  the  same  party,  and  the  star  of  Whiggery  is  on 
the  ascendant  in  the  local  parliaments  of  Tyneside.  "We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr  "William 
Newton  has  been  triumphantly  re-elected  in  Newcastle,  and  that  Mr  George  Crawshay 
is  returned  in  Gateshead.  Mr  Newton's  able  and  generous  labours  on  behalf  of  sanatory 
reform  and  popular  education  have  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  conlidence  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  and  they  exerted  themselves  nobly  for  him  on  the  1st  of  November.  Dr 
Robinson,  too,  we  are  happy  to  see  has  been  elected  by  another  Newcastle  ward. 

The  South  Shields  Council  have  honoured  themselves  by  electing  their  gifted  fellow- 
townsman,  James  Mather,  as  their  representative  in  the  River  Tyne  Commission.  The 
representatives  hitherto  sent  to  this  board  by  the  harbour  towns  have  been  distinguished 
for  little  else  than  their  very  high  estimate  of  their  own  engineering  skill — an  opinion 
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in  which  few  shared  but  themselves.  As  if  to  meet  Mr  Mather  and  to  protect  the  de- 
clining interests  of  the  '  Corporation,'  the  Newcastle  Council  have  sent  Mr  11.  P.  Phillip- 
son,  the  astute  Whig  lawyer,  and  the  Nestor  of  the  clique,  as  their  representative.  Mr 
John  Ormston,  an  enterprizing  merchant  and  a  liberal  man,  nearly  lost  his  seat  in  the 
Commission,  because  he  dared  to  act  an  independent  part.  He  was  re-elected  by  a  nar- 
row majority  of  one.  The  head  and  front  of  Mr  Ormston's  offending  was  giving  his 
vote  for  referring  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  harbour  dues  to  a  committee. 
This  Royal  Commission  recommends  to  the  Legislature  that  moneys  collected  as  dues  in 
harbours  and  ports  shall  be  strictly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  said  harbours  and 
ports  ;  and,  as  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  '  filches '  five-eighths  of  the  coal  dues  col- 
lected on  the  Tyne,  and  appropriates  them  to  other  purposes,  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  abolished.  The  proposals  contained  in  the  report  are  so 
reasonable  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  fair-dealing  body  of  Englishmen  can  refuse 
their  assent  to  them.  The  more  far-seeing  men  in  the  Newcastle  Council  know  this,  and 
they  know  also  that  their  monopoly  is  doomed.  "When  every  institution  in  the  State  is 
being  forced  to  yield  to  the  popular  demand  for  re-formation,  it  is  a  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  Newcastle  Corporation  can  maintain  its  present  exceptional  and  unjust  position 
toward  the  other  river  towns.  Privileges  whose  foundations  are  only  to  be  found  in 
musty  parchments,  and  which  were  obtained  for  services  long  ceased  to  be  rendered,  must 
give  way  before  the  advancing  tide  of  liberal  opinions.  Mr  Phillipson,  Mr  Armstrong, 
and  Mr  Hodgson  may,  like  three  other  Mrs  Partingtons,  get  their  brooms,  but  their 
treble  power  will  not  suffice  to  keep  at  bay  the  onward  tide  of  popular  progress.  The 
Newcastle  Corporation  would  do  well  to  put  their  house  in  order  :  for,  notwithstanding  the 
princely  revenue  they  unjustly  draw  from  the  river  funds,  it  appears  that  their  expenditure 
in  the  last  financial  year  has  exceeded  their  income  by  the  round  sum  of  £10,000  !  It  is 
high  time  indeed  that  a  large  commercial  town  like  Newcastle  should  abolish  all  such 
absurd  exactions  as  coal  dues  and  thorough  tolls.  Instead  of  taxing  their  customers  to 
pay  for  town  improvements,  they  should  offer  open  doors  to  strangers  and  traders,  and 
make  the  great  highway  to  the  sea,  the  noble  river  that  flows  past  their  doors,  as  free  as 
the  air  we  breathe. 

In  addition  to  the  oration  noticed  in  our  first  article,  our  extraordinary  visitor,  David 
Urquhart,  has  been  delivering  lectures,  and  holding  a  series  of  meetings  for  conversation 
and  organization.  Very  edifying  has  been  the  spectacle  of  the  Tory  lion  lying  down  with 
the  Chartist  lambs  !  We  congratulate  the  latter.  Men,  who,  hitherto,  have  been  in- 
tolerant of  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  their  own  friends,  must  surely 
be  at  last  on  the  high  road  to  reformation  when  exhibiting  themselves  eager  to  pay  homage 
to  a  declared  opponent,  one  whose  boast  is  that  he  went  forth  single-handed  to  put  down 
Chartism,  '  and  subdued  it.'  Organization  to  acquire  and  diffuse  information  on  foreign 
affairs,  to  counteract  the  evils  of  secret  diplomacy,  and  to  bring  public  opinion  and  the 
national  strength  to  bear  in  support  of  Poland  and  other  '  oppressed  nationalities/  we 
shall  hail  with  great  satisfaction ;  but  organization  based  upon  Mr  Urquhart's  peculiar 
ideas  we  confess  would  have  but  little  attraction  for  us.  Our  charity  does  not  go  the 
length  of  repudiating  our  own  principles  or  those  who  represent  them.  When  Mr  Urqu- 
hart gives  evidence  of  being  possessed  of  the  wretched  hallucination,  or  worse,  which 
prompts  him  to  declare  Joseph  Mazzini  a  Russian  agent,  we,  of  course,  can  have  no  part 
in  his  projects.  We  know,  love,  honour,  and  confide  in  Joseph  Mazzini.  We  don't  know 
David  Urquhart  so  well ;  but  we  must  say  the  more  our  little  knowledge  of  him  is  in- 
creased the  less  is  our  confidence  in  his  judgment;  and  in  his  fitness  to  lead  the  people  and 
regenerate  the  State. 
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The  mighty  struggle  before  Sebastopol,  the  great  loss  and  suffering  experienced  by  out 
soldiers,  and  the  frightful  carnage  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  constitute  a  theme  for  serious 
thought  and  debate  on  the  part  of  the  politicians  in  our  midst.  But  in  the  domestic 
circle,  and  in  most  companies  among  all  classes,  the  dreadful  calamity  recorded  in  our 
last  number  still  continues  the  principal  subject  of  'town  talk'  in  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head. The  remains  of  several  more  bodies  have  been  recovered  from  the  Gateshead  ruins. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fragments  of  others  will  yet  come  to  light,  and  quite  as  probable 
that  of  others  known  to  have  perished  no  recognizable  relics  will  ever  be  found.  Several 
additional  victims  in  the  Infirmary  have  succumbed  under  their  sufferings  and  have  been 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  dead.  A  considerable  number  still  linger  in  a  precarious  state. 
Up  to  the  time  we  write  the  total  of  deaths  known  is  48.  Altogether  the  *  in'  and  '  out'- 
patients  at  the  Infirmary  have  amounted  to  more  than  120  ;  those  attended  to  at  the 
Gateshead  Dispensary  numbered  at  least  80.  Within  a  month  from  the  date  of  the 
calamity  the  fund  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  amounted  to  upward  of  £7,000. 
The  ruins  are  still  in  course  of  removal.  Mr  John  Dobson,  the  architect,  has,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation,  published  a  plan  of  contemplated  improvements 
on  the  site  of  the  property  destroyed.  This  plan  comprises  a  parallel  street  from  the 
Sandhill  to  Pandon,  with  lateral  streets  to  the  Quay,  and  continuations  of  Pilgrim  and 
Trafalgar  Streets  to  the  Quay,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  improvements.  The  Gates- 
head authorities  are  also  busy  with  their  improvements — not  yet  made  public.  We  will 
now  resume  our  summary  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Coroners'  inquests  in  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead.  The  inquest  in  the  latter  town,  adjourned  from  the  13th  of  October,  was  re- 
opened on  the  18th,  and  again  adjourned  to  the  26th,  when  Alfred  Swain  Taylor,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  attended,  at  the 
request  of  the  Home  Secretary,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  He 
stated  that,  having  minutely  examined  the  scene  of  the  explosion  and  various  matters 
connected  therewith,  including  stones,  timber,  water,  &c,  he  had  found  no  substance 
characteristic  of  gunpowder.  Ihe  water  contained  oxide  of  iron,  nitrate  of  soda,  common 
salt,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  but  no  salts  of  potash,  which,  if  found,  would  have  proved 
the  presence  of  gunpowder.  He  was  of  opinion  that  gunpowder  was  not  on  the  premises. 
He  did  not  believe  that  steam  had  caused  the  explosion.  Had  such  been  the  cause,  there 
would  have  been  marks  of  scalding  plainly  visible  on  some  of  the  bodies ;  but  no  such 
marks  had  been  observed  ;  beside,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  have  required  two  tons  of 
water  to  have  produced  this  explosion,  and  he  could  find  no  ground  for  believing  in  the 
collection  of  such  a  quantity.  There  were  stored  upon  the  floor  of  the  vault  47  tons 
of  sulphur  covered  with  tarpaulin,  and  45  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  bags  up  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ceiling  :  assuming  that  this  mixture  ignited  and  burnt  with  rapidity,  and  that 
the  gases  evolved — sulphurous  acid  and  nitrogen — could  not  obtain  a  free  escape  in  pro- 
portion to  their  production,  then  it  was  his  belief  that  the  quantity  of  gases  thus  evolved, 
combined  with  the  increased  expansive  force  they  would  acquire  from  the  high  tempera- 
ture around  them,  and  as  a  result  of  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  and  nitrate,  would 
suffice  to  account  for  the  explosion  and  its  results.  The  quantity  of  sulphur  and  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  vault  would,  in  a  state  of  combustion,  set  free  half  a  million  of  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  which,  unable  to  find  adequate  vent,  would  blow  to  pieces  the  building  in  which  the 
gas  was  confined.  Gunpowder  exploding  produced  flame ;  water  exploding  produced 
steam ;  but  the  gases  which  he  believed  had  exploded  would  cause  sudden  and  intense 
darkness,  which  had  indeed  been  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Gateshead  explosion.  Dr 
Taylor  handed  in  a  paper  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  presenting  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  different  explanations  of  the  cause  of  the  explosion  : — 
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EOR   GUNPOWDER. 

The  effect  produced — suddenness  and  violence  of  explosion — apparently  no  other  cause. 

AGAINST  GUNPOWDER. 

1.  No  direct  evidence  of  its  presence. 

2.  No  body  of  flame  seen  at  instant  of  explosion. 

3.  No  traces  of  burning  by  gunpowder  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead — blackening  the  face 
might  be  explained  by  the  abundance  of  fine  sooty  and  carbonaceous  matter. 

4.  No  traces  in  any  part — many  substances  analyzed — no  salts  of  potash  found. 

5 .  Must  have  occurred  in  the  vault — the  water  examined — no  nitrate  or  sulphate  of 
potash — only  sulphate  of  soda — salt  alum. 

6.  None  in  the  rock  of  formed  sulphur  remaining — analyzed  and  found  to  contain 
soda  salts — no  potash  salts. 

7.  Stains  of  potassium  in  white  lead  paint  of  marine  store  blackened  or  browned  per- 
manently all  over  if  gunpowder. 

8.  No  burning  or  appearances  of  powder  on  clothes  of  policeman  Scott. 

FOR   AQUEOUS    VAPOUR. 

The  effects — suddenness  and  violence  of  explosion. 

AGAINST  IT. 

1.  A  large  quantity  of  water — say  one  or  two  tons — must  have  been  suddenly  con- 
verted into  steam  to  produce  the  effects. 

2.  How  could  this  have  entered  the  vault  in  such  a  volume  at  once?  How  could  it 
have  accumulated  to  explode  all  at  once  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tremen- 
dous explosion  ?  No  boiler  or  vessel  to  enclose  it  until  it  had  reached  its  maximum  of 
pressure. 

3.  At  the  moment  of  explosion,  clouds  of  steam  would  have  been  visible.  The  bodies 
near  would  have  presented  marks  of  scalding. 

FOR  THE    MIXTURE    OR   GASEOUS  THEORY. 

1.  Adequate  quantity  of  gas  produced. 

2.  Produced  in  a  close  chamber,  nearly  full  of  the  material. 

3.  Sulphurous  acid  and  nitrogen,  the  only  gases  formed. 

4.  By  ordinary  combustion,  gases  slowly  produced. 

5.  By  rapid  combustion  of  a  ton  in  a  few  minutes  under  intense  heat,  the  volume 
given  out  and  expanded  would  be  so  rapidly  produced  as  to  account  for  the  effects, 

6.  No  flame  in  explosion — all  flame  extinguished. 

7.  Smell  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Dr  Taylor  having  concluded  his  evidence,  two  witnesses  (who  will  be  mentioned  again 
presently)  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  gunpowder  had  been  stored  in  Bertram's  ware- 
house, but  the  jury  appeared  to  discredit  their  statements.  On  the  2d  of  November,  the 
Coroner's  court  re-assembled.  The  Coroner  said  he  had  addressed  several  queries  to  Dr 
Taylor,  and  had  been  favoured  with  his  replies,  all  of  which  corroborated  the  doctor's 
theory.  After  some  further  unimportant  evidence,  the  Coroner  summed  up.  He  dis- 
credited the  gunpowder  theory,  and,  without  deciding  between  the  theories  of  Mr  Pattin- 
son  and  Professor  Taylor,  he  considered  that  those  gentleman  had  both  proved  the 
presence  of  explosive  materials  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  disaster. 
The  jury,  after  two  hours  deliberation,  brought  in  the  following  verdict : — 

'  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  death  of  Thomas  Scott  and  others  was  occasioned  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphur,  contained  in  a  ware- 
house in  Hillgate,  commonly  known  as  Bertram's  warehouse.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  explosion  was  a  fire  (the  origin  of  which,  owing  to  conflicting  evidence,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  although  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  want  of  caution  dis- 
played) which  broke  out  in  the  adjacent  worsted  mill  belonging  to  Messrs  Wilson,  and 
communicated  to  the  warehouse  alluded  to  ;  but  in  what  way  the  two  substances — nitrate 
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of  soda  and  sulphur — which  in  our  opinion  caused  the  explosion,  acted  or  reacted,  che- 
mically or  mechanically,  we  are  unable  to  decide.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  it  our 
duty  earnestly  to  recommend  the  proper  authorities  to  prevent  by  every  means  in  their 
power  such  substances  as  sulphur  and  any  nitrates,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  we 
consider  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  character,  from  being  stored  or  de- 
posited near  to  each  other.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  is  a  complete  want  of 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  gunpowder  in  the  warehouse  which  exploded/ 

The  Newcastle  inquest,  adjourned  from  the  13th  of  October,  was  resumed  on  the  23d. 
John  Shield,  Quayside  porter,  and  Alexander  Drummond,  Custom-Iiouse  porter  (the 
witnesses  alluded  to  above),  gave  evidence,  the  former  that  he  was  employed  in  January 
last  in  carrying  gunpowder  in  small  kegs  from  a  sculler-boat  into  the  warehouse,  and 
that  he  had  often  been  engaged  delivering  powder  there — the  latter  that  he  was  on  the 
Quay  near  the  warehouse,  when  he  saw  Peter  Brown  and  another  man  carrying  kegs  of 
gunpowder  from  a  wherry  into  the  warehouse.  Other  evidence  was  given  in  support  of 
the  gunpowder  belief,  but  not  of  a  decided  and  trustworthy  character.  Inquest  adjourned. 
Resumed  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  Coroner  read  a  very  elaborate  paper  furnished 
by  Professor  Taylor,  of  course  in  accord  with  his  evidence  at  the  Gateshead  inquest. 
Several  witnesses,  whose  evidence  was  entirely  adverse  to  the  gunpowder  supposition, 
were  then  examined.  Inquest  again  adjourned.  Resumed  on  the  13th  of  November,  the 
evidence  presenting  no  feature  of  special  interest.  The  Coroner  having  addressed  the 
jury,  the  latter,  after  an  hour's  deliberation,  returned  the  following  verdict : — 

'  We  find  that  the  deceased,  Mary  Carse  and  others,  died  from  the  effects  of  an  explo- 
sion which  took  place  on  Friday  morning,  October  6th,  in  Bertram's  warehouse,  situate 
in  Hillgate,  Gateshead,  and  that  the  explosion  resulted  from  a  fire  which  originated  in 
Wilson's  woollen  manufactory ;  but  we  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  explosion  or  the  origin  of  the  fire/ 

'  Most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  I'  Yet  with  the  evidence  before  them  the  jury 
could  hardly  return  any  other  verdict,  at  least  as  regards  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion. Probably  that  cause  will  ever  be  shrouded  in  mystery.  Most  of  the  multitude, 
in  spite  of  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  scientific  men,  will  cling  to  the  belief  that 
gunpowder  was  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  Those  who  reject  the  popular 
belief  will  be  divided  as  to  whether  they  should  accept  Mr  Pattin son's  or  Professor  Tay- 
lor's theory,  or  ^reject  both.  It  is  evident  that  both  these  learned  chemists  have  failed 
to  thoroughly  satisfy  the  juries.  One  thing  is  certain :  powder  or  no  powder,  sulphur 
and  nitrate  of  soda  have  been  proved  to  be  most  dangerous  combustibles  in  connection 
with  each  other,  and  ought  never  to  be  stowed  together.  Nor  should  stores  of  any  such 
articles,  together  or  separate,  be  allowed  in  the  midst  of  thickly-peopled  localities.  The 
perfection  to  which  railroads  and  tramroads  have  been  brought  affords  abundant  facility 
for  transport  to  and  from  vessels  in  the  river  :  and  all  such  dens  of  destruction  as  Ber- 
tram's warehouse  should  be  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns,  and  in  places  where, 
in  the  event  of  fire  or  explosion,  they  could  not  subject  the  inhabitants  and  their  dwell- 
ings to  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment.  Public  opinion  will  accord  with  us ;  nevertheless 
the  public  will  remain  as  exposed  as  before  to  such  calamities  as  those  we  are  still  suffer- 
ing under.  Why  ?  Because  our  municipal  system  is  but  a  wretched  burlesque  upon 
local  self-government ;  and  because  the  people  are  too  indifferent  to  be  animated  by 
anything  like  real  patriotism,  too  apathetic  to  insist  upon  municipal  government  being 
made  a  verity,  too  careless  to  bestir  themselves  even  to  protect  their  own  lives  and  pro- 
perty against  such  horrors  as  we  have  placed  on  record,  and  which  have  constituted  the 
saddest  subject — the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  perhaps,  excepted — that  ever  furnished  mat- 
ter for  the  '  town  talk '  of  Tyneside. 
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THE  WAR-RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 

■gJHE  groans  of  dying  warriors,  the  lamentations  of  widows  and  orphans,  the 
gasping  curses  of  betrayed  'nationalities/  the  wearying  'talk' of  dri- 
vellers in  cabinet  and  senate,  and  the  maledictions  of  all  Britons  in 
whose  hearts  still  burns  the  fire  of  patriotism,  have  combined  to  sing  the  requiem 
of  1854.  Close  the  grave,  seal  up  the  charnel  house;  another  tear,  another 
prayer,  for  the  glorious  dead  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Duty — but,  alas,  victims 
as  well  as  martyrs,  victims  to  the  imbecility  or  treachery  of  their  country's 
rulers — and  then,  with  cne  more  look  of  sorrow  on  the  past,  turn  to  the  future, 
and  with  bounding  heart  and  armed  hand  bid  welcome  to  1855  ! 

Erom  tower  and  steeple  throughout  this  isle  the  bells  are  'ringing  in  the  New 
Year.'  But  the  sound  of  their  welcome  is  not  as  hitherto  heard  by  this  genera- 
tion. Their  sound  is  not  the  joy-note  of  revelry,  but  the  alarum  of  the  tocsin. 
It  summons  to  the  'dance  of  Death;'  and  the  New  Year's  libation — crimson  in 
more  than  colour — is  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Mars. 

Yet  welcome,  right  welcome  to  1855,  if  the  terrible  but  glorious  mission  in- 
herited from  its  predecessor  be  faithfully  discharged.  That  depends  upon  the 
people.  e  Woe  to  our  country  and  woe  to  her  cause  '  if  her  destinies  continue 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  Ministers  whose  sins  of  omission  and  commission  cry 
aloud  for  the  unsparing  stroke  of  retributive  justice. 

Erom  the  beginning  the  war  has  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  people.  This 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  even  by  the  peace-preaching  chiefs  of  Cottonopolis. 
Whether  we  trace  the  annals  of  Edward,  Henry,  Cromwell,  Chatham,  Marl- 
borough, or  Wellington,  never  did  British  warriors  exhibit  more  dauntless  valour 
and  enduring  devotion  than  the  world  has  witnessed  at  Alma,  Balaklava,  and 
Inkermann  ;  in  the  camp  of  pestilence  at  Yarna,  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  and  the 
frightful  trenches  before  Sebastopol ;  valour  and  devotion  rivalled  only  by  our 
allies  the  French.  In  vain.  The  results  :  barren  victories  and  the  destruction 
of  the  finest  army  that  ever  left  England's  shores  ;  with  a  shameful  and  ruinous 
peace  '  looming  in  the  future.' 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  this  war  is  a  'just  and  necessary 
war ' — an  act  of  justice  to  Turkey,  wronged  and  outraged  by  a  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  ne;ghbour ;  and  necessary  to  assure  the  common  safety  of  European 
civilization  and  progress.  Erom  the  time  of  Catherine  the  2nd,  that  incarnation 
of  female  iniquity,  all  men  of  ordinary  reflection  have  seen  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  advance  and  curbing  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Russia.     But  this  countrv's 
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rulers  have  been  blind  or  traitorous,  and  have  preferred  to  engage  the  arms  of 
England  in  shedding  the  blood  of  brothers  on  American  soil,  and  in  contests 
scarcely  less  fratricidal  waged  with  Frenchmen  on  innumerable  Aceldemas. 
What  the  few  long  ago  deemed  necessary,  the  many  have  demanded  from  the 
time  of  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830.  At  every  new  rattling  of  the  chains  that 
crush  into  the  flesh  of  mangled,  bleeding,  but  still  living  Polaud,  the  popular 
voice — true  to  man's  noblest  natural  instinct  of  justice — has  demanded  war,  war 
to  the  Muscovite.  But  Britain's  rulers  repelled  and  their  mercenaries  denoun- 
ced or  ridiculed  the  popular  demand,  until  the  unlooked  for  spirit  displayed  by 
the  much  abused  and  all  too  patient  Turks  excited  corresponding  enthusiasm  in 
British  breasts.  Vox  populi  vox  Dei.  The  camarilla  of  Downing  Street  heard, 
trembled,  and  obeyed.  But  not  until  they  had  first  sought  by  repeated  acts  of 
baseness  to  conciliate  the  pitiless  tyrant  who  had  vowed  to  water  his  Cossacks' 
steeds  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  crush  the  Mahometan  sovereign  who  had  so 
nobly  shielded  Christian  patriots  from  the  dark  and  dire  vengeance  of  Christian 
despots.  "Whenever  Cobden  calumniates  the  Turks,  and  Bright  belches  his 
pacific  protests  in  behalf  of  his  friend  the  Tzar,  let  Britons  remember  the  brave 
and  generous  resolution  of  Abd-ul-Medjid  in  setting  at  defiance  the  threats  of 
the  throned  Muscovite  and  Austrian  assassins — thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
Kossuth  and  the  rest  of  the  fugitive  defenders  of  Hungarian  freedom. 

The  Coalition  ministers  declared  war,  but  their  hearts  were  not  in  the  great 
enterprise  to  which  they  had  set  their  hands.  Our  soldiers  hailed  with  enthusi- 
asm the  order  to  embark  for  the  scat  of  war ;  and  their  countrymen  in  thousands 
came  forth  to  cheer  them  on  their  way.  The  Allied  forces  arrived  in  Turkey  at 
the  time  when  Ottoman  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.  In  all  the  contests  along 
the  Danube  the  Russians  had  been  defeated.  Still  the  struggle  continued  and 
the  siege  of  Silistria  commenced.  In  vain,  during  weeks,  did  an  unceasing  storm 
of  shot  and  shell  rain  upon  the  tewn  ;  and  in  vain  the  serried  masses  of  Russians 
again  and  again  attempted  the  assault.  The  Turkish  garrison,  aided  by  a  few 
refugees,  and  led  by  two  Englishmen,  the  gallant  Captain  Butler,  and  his  comrade 
Nasmyth,  victoriously  defended  the  place  and  compelled  the  besiegers  to  retire 
in  despair.  All  this  time  the  allied  troops  were  kept  inactive  almost  within 
hearing  of  the  fierce  conflict  raging  before  Silistria.  The  siege  raised,  the  Rus- 
sians retreated  first  upon  Bucharest,  then  upon  the  Pruth>  and  finally  re-crossed 
the  Pruth  in  hot-haste,  the  victorious  Moslems  hanging  upon  their  rear.  If  at 
that  moment  the  Turks,  English,  and  French,  had  marched  into  Bessarabia,  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  Nicholas  could  have  prevented  a  Polish  movement  in  Podo< 
Iia  initiating  the  conflagration  of  Revolution  throughout  Russian  Poland.  And 
'indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future'  would  have  been  the  assured- 
result.  But  as  during  the  siege  of  Silistria  the  allied  troops  had  been  kept  at 
Yarna  to  perish  by  thousands  of  cholera ;  so  now  when  a  mortal  blow  might  have 
been  struck  at  Russia  by  a  campaign  in  Bessarabia  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
undertake  the  fatal  expedition  against  Sebastopol.  As  if  to  warn  the  Autocrat 
to  make  his  preparations,  public  announcement  of  the  enterprise  was  made  in 
Parliament  by  Lord  John  Russell  many  weeks  before  the  sailing  of  the  expedi- 
tion from  Yarna ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  was  passing  away  and  the: 
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winter  commencing  that  the  expedition  really  took  place.  Unaided  by  their 
*  allies'  the  Turks  would  have  penetrated  into  Bessarabia;  and  every  one  must 
see  how  valuable  would  have  been  such  a  '  diversion '  at  such  a  juncture.  Un- 
happily the  Sultan  had  been  cajoled  into  signing  the  convention  with  Austria  for 
the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  by  the  troops  of  that  power.  The  Turks 
were  paralysed  by  this  Austrian  incubus,  and,  from  that  moment,  inaction,  dis- 
trust, and  discouragement  have  nullified  the  previous  successes  of  the  Ottoman 
arms. 

Behold  the  effects  upon  Turkey  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Twelve  months  ago  the  spectacle  of  Moslem  devotion  aroused  the  latent 
enthusiasm  of  Europe.  Erom  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  all  the  provinces  and 
dependencies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  poured  forth  multitudes  of  volunteers 
eager  for  death  so  that  they  might  in  dying  strike  home  to  the  heart  of  the  hated 
Muscovite.  The  rich  proffered  money,  jewels,  houses  and  lands,  and  the  poor 
their  labour  to  furnish  pecuniary  means  to  the  Sultan  and  necessaries  for  his 
soldiers ;  and  all  classes  offered  their  '  blood'  in  defence  of  the  Crescent-  Three 
hundred  thousand  regular  and  one  hundred  thousand  irregular  troops  had  rallied 
to  the  banner  of  '  the  Prophet.'  Where  are  they  now  ?  Where  is  that  fiery 
zeal  of  twelve  months  past  ?  Only  six  months  ago  the  defence  of  Silistria  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  Europe.  Now  we  hear  the  Turks  scouted  as  cowards 
and  assailed  with  the  vilest  epithets.  What  Powers  of  Evil  have  wrought  this 
fatal  change  ?  The  sorcerers  of  Downing  Street  can  tell.  If  one-half  the  Otto- 
man  troops  havemeltedaway,  and  abject  despondency  has  taken  the  place  of  valorous 
enthusiasm,  it  is  because  of  the  withering  influence  exercised  by  our  Ministers. 
Urquhart  and  Bright — representatives  of  absurd  extremes — mav  correctly  affirm 
that  Turkey  \s  suffering  more  from  British  friendship  than  from  Russian  enmity. 
But  this  fact  proves  nothing  against  the  policy  of  British  intervention.  It  proves 
only  that  that  intervention  has  been  foully  mismanaged  by  the  British  Government. 
The  remedy  is  to  be  found  not  in  withdrawing  from  the  struggle,  as  both  Bright 
and  Urquhart  suggest,  but  in  cashiering  our  present  mis-rulers,  and  conducting 
the  war  henceforth  upon  a  well-defined  policy  and  for  a  well-defined  object ;  that 
policy  alliance  with  the  oppressed  nations,  that  object  the  annihilation  of  Hussian 
supremacy. 

The  loss  and  suffering  brought  upon  this  country  by  the  Coalition  we  will  not 
now  attempt  to  describe.  A  few  words  from  the  Ministerial  organ  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  frightful  truth.  The  Times  asks  4  What  remains  of  more  than 
50,000  men,  the  best  blood  of  this  country  ?  At  this  moment  (December  23rd) 
it  would  be  rash  even  to  conjecture  the  fate  of  those  hardy  survivors.  Do  they 
stiil  maintain  the  unequal  fight — chilled,  drenched,  famished,  utterly  neglected  ? 
Has  a  slight  aggravation  of  their  many  ills  extinguished  them  altogether,  or  left 
scarce  enough  for  a  safe  retreat?  Or  may  we  dare  to  hope  that  desperation  itself 
has  urged  the  brighter  alternative  of  a  dash  at  the  city,  with  a  somewhat  less 
cost  of  life  than  would  attend  another  month  of  inaction  ?  If  that  has  not  been 
done,  what  is  the  other  alternative  ?  It  is,  that  the  army  is  now  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  ever  it  was.  We  say  this  deliberately.  *  *  *  Our  reinforce- 
ments march  to  their  graves,  and  begin  to  perish  by  scores  from  the  hour  they 
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land.  Misrule  receives  them  on  the  beach,  and  wearies  them,  worries  them,, 
drenches  them,  shivers  them,  and  so  destroys  them,  till  a  few  spectral  figures 
are  all  that  remain.  *  *  *  The  noblest  army  'England  ever  sent  from  these 
shores  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  grossest  mismanagement.  Incompetency,  lethargy, 
aristocratic  hauteur,  official  indifference,  favour,  routine,  pcrverseness,  and  stu- 
pidity reign,  revel,  and  riot  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  in  the  harbour  of 
JBalaklava,  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari ;  and  how  much  nearer  home  we  do  not 
venture  to  say'  Well,  we  will  venture  to  say.  We  charge  all  the  oifence3  and 
crimes  the  Times  has  enumerated,  with  the  addition  of  that  leaning  to  Russia 
which,  if  it  be  not  treason  is  tantamount  thereto,  and  which  the  Times  has  omit- 
ted, to  the  account  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet.  And  by  the  disappointed  hopes  of 
the  nation,  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  country's  best  blood  and  noblest  sons,  we  ap- 
peal to  the  people  to  hurl  these  rulers  from  the  position  of  trust  and  power  they 
have  too  Ions:  abused. 

We  say  nothing  now  of  the  Austrian  treaty  and  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill. 
The  crimes  of  the  Coalition  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  one  brief  article.  The 
prospect  of  the  War,  at  this  moment,  as  held  out  by  Ministers  is,  briefly,  this— - 
the  total  destruction  of  '  the  noblest  army  England  ever  sent  from  these  shores/ 
to  be  followed  by  a  disgracefnl  peace,  based  upon  the  f  four  points.'  Yery  dif- 
ferent would  be  the  prospect  if  the  people  would  speak  out,  demand  and  compel 
the  dismission  of  the  guilty  ministers,  and  insist  that  the  war  be  carried  on  for 
the  destruction  of  Russian  ascendancy  and  the  freedom  of  the  states  at  present 
held  in  Muscovite  thrall.  This  war  is  the  grossest  of  delusions  and  the  blackest 
of  crimes  unless  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Russia  is  the  irreclaimable  enemy  of  freedom,  progress,  and  true  civilisation.  She 
menaces  every  free  nation  and  every  nation  aspiring  to  be  free.  Therefore  the 
common  safety  demands  her  fall.  The  man,  whether  fool  or  knave,  who  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  Parliament,  on  the  platform,  or  through  the  press  proposes  any  less 
object  as  the  result  af  the  war,  whatever  he  may  deem  himself,  is,  in  effect,  a 
traitor  to  England  and  an  enemy  to  the  Human  Race. 
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^  name  familiar  to  our  readers ;  a  name  cherished  by  true  men  of  every  land. 


A  brief  sketch  of  the  eventful  and  noble  career  of  the  Romau  Triumvir 
4K^  may  fitly  accompany  his  portrait  in  this  number  of  the  Tribune. 
Joseph  Mazzini  is  a  native  of  'Genoa  the  Superb,'  a  city  which  though 
shorn  of  its  former  independence  still,  like  its  ancient  rival,  Venice,  preserves 
its  Republican  traditions  and  Republican  spirit.  Incorporated  with  Consti- 
tutional' Piedmont,  Genoa  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  advanced  positions  of 
the  coming  Republic  of  United  Italy.  In  this  beautiful  and  renowned  city 
Joseph  Mazzini  was  born  in  the  year  1805.  His  father  was  a  physician,  fof 
considerable  repute.'  His  mother,  like  her  who  bore  Louis  Kossuth,  knew 
how  to  train  her  son  to  tread  the  path  of  glory  and  martyrdom.  It  was  but 
recently  she  died — the  6th  of  August,  1852.    The  funeral,  which  took  place 
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on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  was  too  important  a  manifestation  to  be  left 
unnoticed  in  this  sketch.  The  vessels  of  every  nation  in  the  harbour  of  Gei  oa 
hoisted  their  colours  half-mast  high  in  token  of  mourning.  The  coffin  was 
covered  with  garlands  of  cypress,  myrtle,  immortelles,  mingled  with  flowers 
and  tri-colored  ribbons.  The  pall  was  upheld  by  noble  ladies  and  women 
of  the  people.  The  National  Guard,  the  popular  associations,  the  work- 
ing classes  in  masses,  the  numerous  exiles  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  naval 
and  mercantile  captains :  —  Italian,  English,  American,  Swedish,  Danish, 
Dutch,  &c,  walked  in  the  procession,  which  numbered  not  less  than  15,000 
mourners.  The  streets  were  thronged  by  a  multitude  of  sympathising  spec- 
tators. Altogether  the  ceremony  was  one  of  the  most  striking  solemnities 
ever  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead.  From  the  time  of  his  boy- 
hood Mazzini  had  seen  his  mother  only  once — at  Milan,  in  1848.  But,  week 
by  week,  they  had  corresponded  with  each  other  during  twenty-two  years. 
The  mother  had  lived  to  see  her  son  chief  of  the  Roman  "Republic,  and  the 
most  honoured  man  of  all  his  race.  True,  she  had  also  witnessed  his  fall,  and 
the  subjugation  of  their  loved  Italy.  But  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that,  even  under  proscription,  '  Joseph  Mazzini '  was  to  tyrants  and  their 
myrmidons  'a  name  of  fear;5  and  she  died  in  the  belief  that  her  son,  and  the 
cause  with  which  his  name  is  for  ever  identified,  would  assuredly  and  finally 
triumph. 

Whoever  would  have  an  insight  of  the  early  life  of  Mazzini  should  read 
that  charming  book,  Lorenzo  Benoni*  A  law  student,  Mazzini,  at  an  early 
age,  gave  most  of  his  time  to  politics,  and  with  Jacobo  Buffini,  Lorenzo  Be± 
noni  (a  nom  de  guerre),  and  other  young  men,  commenced  that  movement  of 
which  the  end  is  not  yet,  but  which  in  spite  of  Pope,  Kaizer,  and  fratricidal, 
assassin,  shall  yet  be.  In  1829,  Mazzini,  Buffini,  and  others,  had  commenced 
i\\Q  organisation  of  the  noble  band  of  patriots  and  martyrs  who,  from  that 
time,  have  followed,  c  between  exile  and  the  scaffold,  the  holy  route  which 
leads  to  the  national  regeneration  of  Italy.5  In  1830  Mazzini  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  fortress  of  Savona,  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

On  his  release  Mazzini  took  refuge  in  Prance,  and  in  1831,  at  Marseilles, 
founded  the  National  Association  of  *  Young  Italy'  (( Let  Giovine  Italia'),  and 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal  under  the  same  title.  'Young 
Italy'  was  an  educational  movement;  'not  merely  revolutionary,  but  regene- 
rative.' It  took  for  its  nag  the  Italian  tri-color  (red,  white,  and  green)  bear- 
ing on  one  side  the  inscription  c  Liberty — Equality — Humanity ;'  on  the  other 
f  Unity  —  Independence  —  God  and  Humanity?  The  association  took  for  its 
symbol  a  branch  of  cypress  in  memory  of  the  martyrs,  and  as  an  image  of  con- 
stancy ;  and  the  words  '  Now  and  ever '  (e  ora  e  sempre  'J  for  device. 

c Young  Italy'  soon  became  formidable;  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Piedmontese  military  were  initiated.  Discovery  of  an  intended  insurrection 
laid  bare  the  terrible  secret  to  the  Piedmontese  government.  Many  of  the 
conspirators  were  arrested,  Jacobo  Buffini  being  one.  He  died  in  prison  in 
the  year  1833.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  men  were  put  to  death,  others  con* 
demned  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  in  chains.  In  spite  of  this  great 
misfortune  the  patriotic  organization  gained  ground  in  Italy  generally.  The 
publications  issued  from  the  press  at  Marseilles  were,  with  admirable  devo* 
tion,  taken  charge  of  by  Italian  merchant-seamen,  and  were,  by  other  devoted 
agents,  distributed  throughout  the  country.  'Everywhere,'  says  Mazzini, 
'  the  principles  of  La  Giovine  Italia  were  preached ;  everywhere  its  standard 
was  recognised  and  hailed.      Its  members  continued  to  increase;    its  emis- 

*  See  Vol.  1  of  the  Tribune,  page  334» 
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paries  were  continually  meeting  each  other,  crossing  from  province  to  pro-? 
vine e.  Every  day  the  demand  for  its  publications  became  louder ;  presses 
were  set.  up  in  some  parts  of  the  interior,  where  small  publications,  dictated 
by  local  circumstances,  or  reprints  of  what  was  sent  from  Marseilles,  were 
thrown  off.  Pear  was  unknown.  There  was  no  doubt  of  success.  All  this 
was  the  result  of  principles ;  and  all  effected  by  some  young  men  without 
great  means,  without  the  influence  of  rank,  without  material  force.' 

Dismayed  at  the  progress  of  the  national  cause,  the  Italian  tyrants  con- 
certed measures  of  persecution  with  Louis  Philippe;  and  though  for  some 
time  Mazzini  baffled  the  force  and  the  craft  of  the  'Citizen  King'  and  his 
police,  he  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  quit  Marseilles  for  Geneva,  iu 
Switzerland,  where  he  continued  the  publication  of  his  journal.  In  1834 
took  place  the  unfortunate  expedition  into  Savoy,  which  failed  iu  consequence 
of  the  treachery  of  Ramorino.  In  this  expedition  Mazzini  served  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  for  so  doing  was  by  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Piedmont,  sentenced 
to  death.  Fortunately  the  desired  victim  was  not  in  the  hands  of  his 
sentencer. 

Immediately  on  the  failnre  of  the  Savoy  Expedition,  Mazzini  founded  the 
association  of  'Young  Europe.'  To  this  organization  the  representatives  of 
the  Republican  associations  of  ' Young  Italy/  'Young  Poland/  and  'Young 
Germany,'  gave  their  adhesion.  In  the  course  of  the  years  1834,  '35,  and 
'36  Mazzini  published  several  pamphlets,  and  edited  a  journal  at  Bienne,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  entitled  '  Young  Switzerland? 

In  1837  Joseph  Mazzini  arrived  in  England  to  remain  here  till  1347.  Through 
the  whole  of  those  ten  years  he  continued  to  write,  to  counsel,  and  to  direct  the 
ever-growing  Italian  movement.  In  1840  he  founded  a  Gratuitous  Elementary 
School  for  the  poor  Italians  (principally  the  music  boys  and  vendors  of  casts)  in 
London.  This  School  still  exists  at  5,  Greville  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  Of  the 
numerous  emanations  from  his  pen,  from  1837  to  1847,  we  can  but  notice  his 
■  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  Pope,  a  Letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  ;  '  and  his  '  Records 
of  the  Brothers  Bandiera  and  their  Companions  in  Martyrdom  ' — publications  in 
which  he  branded  the  English  Home  Secretary,  Graham,  with  eternal  infamy, 
and  excited  the  warmest  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  Italian  people. 
We  may  mention  that  during  the  ten  years  of  his  first  sojourn  in  England  he 
contributed  articles  to  the  Westminster  Review,  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  Taifs 
Magazine,  the  People's  Journal,  La  Revue  Independante,  &c. 

1847  passed  away,  1848 — that  stormy  and  memorable  year — arrived  and  was 
ushered  in  by  the  glorious  Sicilian  revolt,  Then  came  the  '  24th  of  February/ 
the  '  throne  of  July '  was  burnt  at  the  foot  of  the  '  July  column'  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  and  to  the  shout  of  victory — '  Five  la  Republique  /' — raised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  all  Europe  responded  with  shouts  of  joy.  Deeds  followed, 
or  accompanied,  words,  and  Joseph  Mazzini  showed  himself  prepared  for  the 
crisis.  On  the  29th  of  February  he  left  London  for  Paris.  Lamartine  the 
showy  but  superficial  orator  and  writer  was,  unhappily,  the  'man  of  the  situa- 
tion/ and  received  Mazzini  with  those  brilliant  phrases  which  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  rightly  appreciated  at  their  true  worth — that  is  to  say  their  utter  worth- 
lessness.  On  the  5th  of  March  he  founded,  at  Paris,  the  '  Italian  National  As- 
^ocation.'  In  a  few  days  came  news  of  the  glorious  insurrection  of  the 
Milanese,  and  immediately  Mazzini  returned  to  Italy  after  an  exiie  of  seventeen 
years.  His  arrival  in  Milan  occasioned  an  ovation  which  must  have  deeply 
affected  and  consoled  him  for  the  pains  and  cares  of  exile. 

We  are  not  writing  the  history  of  the  Italian  Revolution  of  1848,  nor  are  we 
presuming  to  write  the  'biography '  of  Joseph  Mazzini;  we  are  merely  throwing 
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together  a  few  words  to  remind  one  portion  of  our  readers  of  events  they  may  be 
said  to  have  witnessed,  and  to  induce  another  and  a  younger  portion  to  gather 
from  other  sources  full  particulars  of  the  career  of  a  man  so  worthy  to  be  looked 
up  to  as  a  model  by  the  young,  the  hopeful,  and  the  earnestly  patriotic.  Briefly 
let  us  note  that  when  the  selfish  policy  of  the  Piedmontese  King  had  undone  the 
glorious  work  of  the  Milanese  patriots,  Mazzini  raised  aloft  the  national  banner 
to  rally  '  Young  Italy'  to  new  combats  and  new  exertions  for  the  salvation  of  the 
fatherland.  Under  the  captaincy  of  Garibaldi  Mazzini  carried  his  musket  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  to  his  hands  was  confided  the  flag  of  the  Lombard  legion  of 
Republican  volunteers,  bearing  the  inscription  '  God  and  the  People*  But  Milan 
capitulated,  and  again  Mazzini  was  forced  to  seek  temporary  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land. On  the  4th  of  November  the  Pope  fled  from  Rome,  the  '  holy  man '  being 
disguised  as  a  *  cook,'  or  '  flunkey/  or  some  such  appropriate  character.  '  All 
the  world  's  a  stage/  and  in  revolutionary  times  popes  and  kings  have  to  'play 
many  parts/  On4;ne  7th  of  February,  1849,  the  Grand  (!)  Duke  of  Tuscany 
took  to  hjs  heels,  and  the  Florentines  invited  Mazzini  to  their  city.  Received 
with  immense  acclamations,  he  was  elected  to  take  to  Borne  the  adhesion  of 
Tuscany  to  the  Roman  Republic.  The  flight  of  the  ■  holy  father '  had  left  Borne 
without  a  government,  and  the  Romans  finding  that  the  sun  shone  all  the  same> 
and  that  Nature  pursued  her  usual  course,  though  no  triple-crowned  impostor  sat 
in  St.  Peter's  chair,  came  to  the  sensible  conclusion  that  they  might  try  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  They  commenced,  and,  as  far  as  the  attempt  was  permitted, 
they  succeeded  completely.  The  Republic  was  demanded,  voted,  and  inaugu- 
rated by  Universal  Suffrage.  Never  did  any  scheme  or  form  of  Government 
more  thoroughly  represent  the  people.  Joseph  Mazzini  was  elected  to  the  Tri- 
umvirate, Liberty  was  enthroned  in  the  Capitol,  and  Rome  was  once  again— 
and  this  time  without  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeian — Republican  and 
Free. 

That  King  Bomba,  and  the  beardless  Nero,  and  all  the  crew  of  eowl'd  and 
hypocritical  jugglers  whose  trade  is  fraud  and  falsehood,  should  behold  with 
abhorrence,  and  conspire  against,  the  Roman  Republic  was  but  natural ;  but 
that  France  should  turn  the  arms  of  fratricide  against  the  Roman  Democracy 

was  a  crime  so  atrocious  that but  hold  !     In  pity  to  Frenchmen,  so  many 

of  whom  are  worthy  the  world's  love,  let  us  draw  the  veil,  and  seal  up  the  tor? 
rent  of  denunciation.  Let  us  remember  too,  feeling  our  own  humiliation  that 
Britain's  government  connived  at  and  encouraged  the  fratricide,  while  Britons 
looked  coldly  on  and  allowed  their  country  to  share  the  disgrace  of  France.  We 
say  f  share/  for 

t  They  who  permit  oppression  share  the  crime.* 

After  thirty  days'  siege  Borne  surrendered,  and  Mazzini's  power  was  at  an  end. 
Still  he  blenched  not.  During  the  siege  his  labours  for  the  Republic  had  been 
well  nigh  superhuman.  He  had  never  undressed,  he  had  had  but  snatches  of 
sleep,  and  of  food  scarcely  tasted  anything  but  bread  and  coffee.  The  French 
entered,  and  Mazzini  walked  the  streets  unarmed,  unattended,  but  they  recoiled 
from  touching  him — 'that  pale,  worn,  grey-haired  man  (Ids  black  hair  grizzled 
with  the  last  month's  anxiety  and  toil)  /  he  seemed  'like  the  ghost  of  the  Re- 
public, severe  and  silent,  his  very  patience,  like  a  martyr's  endurance,  rebuking 
the  murderers.' 

After  some  days  Mazzini  left  Rome  and  again  made  his  way  to  Switzerland. 
Here  he  commenced  the  mouthly  publication  of  his  'Italy  of  the  People'  ('Italia 
del  Popolo'J.  Here  too  he  wrote  his  'Letter  to  M.  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  de 
Falloux,  Ministers  of  France'  and  his  'Letter  to  M.  de  Monty lemdert.'  Of  these 
productions  it  may  be  truly  said  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  power. 
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ful  in  defence  of  a  righteous  cause,  or  anything  more  terrible  in  the  way  of  crim- 
ination paid  conviction  of  mendacious  miscreants. 

In  1850  Mazzini  published  two  works,  the  one  entitled  'The  Pope  in  the  Vdth 
Century?  and  the  other  '  Republicanism  and  Royalty  in  Italy?  During  the  last 
three  years  he  has  resided  chiefly  in  England.  His  labours  in  connexion  with 
the  Central  Democratic  Committee,  the  getting  up  of  the  '  Italian  Loan,'  his 
1  hair-breadth '  escape  from  Milan  after  the  failure  of  the  attempted  insurrection 
in  February,  1853,  and  his  skilful  baffling  of  the  Swiss  agents  of  Austria,  are 
matters  of  recent  history.  In  spite  of  extraordinary  risks  and  perils  Mazzini 
still  survives.  In  spite  of  disaster  and  defeat,  and  ever  in  presence  of  death,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  he  is  ever  discouraged,  certainly  he  has  never  despaired.  Fra- 
gile in  body,  and,  by  years  of  care,  worn  to  a  shadow,  his  indomitable  spirit  sus- 
tains him  in  the  breath  of  life.  In  devotion  and  energy  he  is  unshaken  as  ever ; 
and — all  calumnies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — his  influence  over  his 
countrymen  is  as  undiminished.  Perhaps  when  least  looked  for  he  will  be  heard 
of  at  the  head  of  Italy  again  in  arms.  We  will  not  pretend  to  scan  the  future. 
An  exile's  grave,  or  a  martyr's  death,  may  close  his  heroic  career ;  but  we  hope 
otherwise.  We  trust  and  believe  that  not  only  the  struggles,  but  the  coming 
enduring  triumph  of  Italy  will  be  associated  (for  ever)  with  the  honoured  and 
glorious  name  of  Joseph  Mazzini. 
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OR,  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  TRANSPORTED. 
BY  EUGENE  SUE. 
Specially  translated  from  the  French  for  the  Tribune,  by  Alexander  Bell. 


Part  I. — Chapter  I. 

zlvain  Poirier  was  only  a  daily  labourer ;  but  he  rented  a  few  acres 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling,  a  poor  isolated  house, 
situated  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  vast  forest  of  Mareuil,  at  some 
distance  from  Beaugency,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Sylvain,  after  having  paid  his  debt  of  blood  to  France,  by  serving  three 
years  in  Africa,  returned  to  his  native  land  and  wedded  a  young  woman  of 
the  village  of  St.  Laurent-des-Eaux,  named  Jane  Masson.  They  had  now 
three  children  and  Jane  was  soon  to  be  the  mother  of  a  fourth.  Sylvain's 
father  still  lived.  He  had  been  a  burner  of  charcoal  in  the  forest,  where  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  remain  for  months  at  a  time,  in  a  hut  built  of  mud  and 
branches.  But  age  and  infirmities  weighed  upon  him.  Bent  almost  double,  he 
tottered  rather  than  walked.  But  courage  and  good  will  were  not  wanting  to 
him,  so  that,  as  far  as  he  could,  he  aided  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  to  cultivate 
the  patch  of  land  which  helped  to  keep  the  family.  When  Sylvain  had  seen 
his  father  incapable  of  working,  he  had,  like  a  good  son,  said  to  him: 

1  Come  and  live  with  us ;    you  fed  me  in  my  childhood,  I    therefore  owe 
you  support  in  your  old  age.' 

The  old  man,  when  his  arm  was  not  paralysed  by  rheumatism,  busied  himself 
in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  shoes.  He  tried  to  be  as  little  as  possible 
burthensome  to  his  son;  not  that  he  doubted  the  willingness  of  the  latter, 
but  Sylvain  had  to  support  his  father,  his  wife,  and  his  three  children.  So, 
if  he  earned,  on  an  average,  from  200  to  250  francs  a-year,  he  could  pay  the 
rent  of  the  land,  and  buy  a  little  corn  and  potatoes  and  some  vegetables. 
But,  besides,  they  had  a  milch-cow  from  the  landlord  on  condition  of  their 
feeding  it,  which  supplied  milk  for  the  family  and  the  necessary  manure  for 
the  land, 
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The  two  eldest  children,  Peter,  ten  years  old,  and  Maria,  aged  thirteen, 
supplied  the  fuel  by  gathering  dry  sticks  and  cutting  heather  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

In  fine,  the  family  lived — almost. 

Sylvain  Poirier  was  a  brave  and  honest  man ;  of  this  here  are  two  proofs, 
known  throughout  the  whole  country :  coming  home  from  the  field  one 
night,  he  found  on  the  Romorantin  high-road,  a  well- furnished  bag,  lost, 
probably,  by  a  cattle-merchant  from  Berry.  He  took  it  to  the  Mayor  of  St. 
Laurent-des-Eaux,  in  order  to  have  the  bag  advertised  by  the  drummer,  so 
that  the  owner  might  reclaim  it.  On  another  occasion,  a  farm-house  near 
Lailly  having  taken  fire,  Silvain  was  one  of  the  first  on  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flagration; he  brought  an  old  woman  from  out  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
had  his  feet  so  dangerously  burned  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  up- 
wards of  a  month.  Moreover,  he  was  uniformly  instanced  as  a  man  of  a  mild 
and  peaceable  character ;  as  a  sober /intelligent,  and  industrious  worker.  It 
was  not  because  he  was  proud  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  tavern;  but  not 
having  any  money  to  spend  in  pleasure,  he  would  not  drink  upon  credit,  or  at 
any  bo^y  else's  expense. 

Sylvain  was  a  Republican,  because  his  good  sense  told  him  that  in  France 
the  Republic  was  the  veritable  government  of  the  people  by  the  people ;  he 
did  not  say  like  so  many  other  egotists  or  poor  blinded  creatures:  'What 
has  the  Republic  given  us  ?'  Sylvain  knew  that  the  child  in  the  cradle  needs 
to  grow,  to  be  paternally  protected,  instructed,  developed,  in  order  to  become 
a  robust  man,  and  he  said : 

'  Let  us  protect  the  infancy  of  the  Republic ;  she  will  give  us  peace,  repose, 
and  bread  in  our  old  age,  when  we  shall  have  lived  by  honest  labour.  The 
Republic  is  the  noblest  heritage  we  can  leave  to  our  sons !' 

Moreover,  Sylvain  loved  the  Republic  because  the  Republic  was  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  law  the  people  had  enacted  through  their  representa- 
tives, who  had  been  freely  chosen  and  delegated  by  them.  He  was,  accor- 
dingly, a  Republican  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  of  right,  and  of  law. 

Sylvain  had,  as  we  have  said,  drawn  a  prize  in  the  marriage  lottery,  by 
espousing  Jane  Masson.  He  would  not  easily  have  found  a  more  active 
housekeeper,  a  better-hearted  woman,  or  one  with  a  more  equal  temper,  more 
open,  and  above  all  more  cheerful ;  thus,  when  the  children  cried,  instead 
of  scolding  or  beating  them,  she  would  make  them  laugh  in  the  midst  of  their 
tears  by  some  piece  of  drollery.  She  made  her  husband  laugh  too,  and  also 
the  good  old  grandfather,  at  the  risk  of  making  him  break  his  pipe  between 
his  teeth,  a  catastrophe  which  occurred  sometimes,  and  then  all  the  family,, 
little  and  great,  would  laugh  louder  still.  Then  as  to  cleanliness  in  the  house 
and  in  the  clothes  of  her  children,  her  husband,  and  her  father-in-law,  Jane 
was  incomparable. 

Although  very  poor,  the  family  were  never  seen  in  rags.  Caring 
more  about  the  underneath  than  the  outside,  she  was  not  much  troubled 
about  patched  blouses,  so  that  everybody  belonging  to  her  had  clean  linen 
as  often  as  possible,  and,  and  in  order  that  they  might  have  this,  she  was 
not  sparing  of  her  labour  in  washing.  Brought  up  by  such  parents,  the 
children  profited  by  the  example  set  them.  Good  and  industrious  like  their 
father,  civil  and  cheerful  like  their  mother,  already  the  two  eldest,  Peter  and 
Maria,  worked  according  to  their  strength.  Dominique,  the  youngest,  three 
years  and  a  half  old,  was  the  Benjamin  of  the  household,  and  the  especial 
favourite  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  made  him  a  nice  little  pair  of  wooden 
shoes;  for  the  old  charcoal-burner  succeeded  in  almost  shoeing  the  whole 
family  by  his  labour  in  the  evening. 

On  a  cold  and  rainy  night,  towards  the  end  of  November,  1851,  Sylvain's 
family  had  gathered  round  the  fire  after  supper.  Their  home  consisted  of 
two  rooms,  a  large  and  a  small  one ;  in  the  first,  which  did  duty  as  the  bed- 
room of  Sylvain  and  his  wife,  was  a  side-board  well  garnished  with  table 
utensils,  a  wardrobe,  some  chairs,  and  a  table,  all  of  which  articles  of  fu3?<* 
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niture  were  bright  from  rubbing.  Above  the  large  chimney-piece  hung  a 
double-barrelled  gun ;  for  Sylvain  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  shot, 
and,  accordingly,  his  services  were  often  required  in  the  wolf- hunts  which 
took  place  during  the  winter,  in  the  woods  of  Mareuil,  The  little  room  was 
the  bed-chamber  of  old  Poirier  and  the  children. 

On  the  night  in  question,  old  father  Poirier,  being  free  from  pain,  sat  on 
on  a  stool  at  the  fireside  shoemaking  and  smoking  his  pipe.  Jane,  a  fine, 
tall  brunette  of  six -and- thirty,  and  whose  eyes  were  as  black  as  her  teeth  were 
white,  was  occupied  in  making  baby- clothes  for  her  fourth  infant,  which  in 
two  months  was  to  come  into  the  world.  Little  Dominique,  seated  at  her 
feet,  leant  his  head  on  the  maternal  knee ;  Maria  was  knitting,  and  Peter, 
with  a  plane  and  chisel,  was  doing  his  best  to  make  a  hay-rake.  Sylvain,  by 
the  light  of  a  small  lamp  was  reading  a  half- torn  journal,  which  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  a  tavern  keeper  of  St.  Laurent-des-Eaux.  This  paper  was 
the  Constitution,  a  republican  journal  of  Orleans,  edited  with  as  much  pat- 
riotism as  talent  and  courage,  by  my  excellent  friend,  M.  Tavernier,  now  an 
exile.  May  this  remembrance  of  the  exile  be  a  consolation  to  him  in  his 
banishment. 

As  Sylvain  proceeded  with  his  reading,  his  manly  and  open  features  became 
clouded.     Jane  first  noticed  it  and  said  to  him,  gaily : 

*  What  ails  you,  Sylvain,  that  you  are  so  sad  \  You  look  just  like  the  parish 
beadle  when  he  sees  the  sanctified  bread  basket  empty.  The  great  gourmand ! 
Just  wait  a  little  and  I  will  make  fun  of  you.     Now  look  me  in  the  face !' 

4  My  dear  wife,'  said  Sylvain,  'it  seems  that  things  are  looking  bad  at  Paris/ 
'Bah!'  cried  Jane,  laughing,  'what  matters  that,  provided  things  are  looking 

well  with  us  ?' 

'Look  you,  Jane,'  said  Sylvain,  *  if  things  go  badly  at  Paris,  they  will  Jbe  no 

better  here/ 

*  Is  there  anything  new,  then  V  asked  Jane. 

'Many  people/  replied  Sylvain,  gravely,  'fear  a  coup  d'Etat/ 

*  And  what  sort  of  beast  is  that?'  asked  Jane,  laughing. 

'A  cruel  beast,'  replied  Sylvain,  *  for  it  causes  blood  to  flow.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  that,'  said  Jane,  troubled. 

'If  there  be  a  coup  d'Etat,  there  will  be  civil  war  in  Paris  and  in  France/ 
'Ah!  my  God!'  exclaimed  Jane,  'my  poor  husband  !' 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Tribune, 
Dear  Sir, 

With  much  pain  I  see  in  your  last  number  of  the  Northern  Tribune  an  ancient 
letter  of  mine,  animadverting  in  bitter  terms  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Attwood. 
That  letter  was  written  in  anger  long  past.  Since  that  time  many  acts  of  mu- 
tual confidence  have  passed  between  Mr.  ittwood  and  myself,  and  when  Mr. 
Attwood  became  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Newcastle  his  address  to 
to  the  electors  contained  principles  so  much  nearer  my  own  than  those  of  the 
other  candidates,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  present  myself  to  his  committee,  and 
ask  permission  to  cooperate  with  them. 

I  now  state  these  facts,  both  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Att wood's  honor  and  in 
extenuation  of  my  own  impetuosity,  long  since  regretted. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 
JSewcasUe-on-Tvne,  6th  Dec,  1854.  JOHN  FIFE, 
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Poems,  by  William  Bell  Scott.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65,  Cornhilf. 
With  no  word  in  this  volume  to  inform  the  reader  of  any  particulars  regarding 
the  author,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  supply  the  omission.  Here,  in  Newcastle, 
William  Bell  Scott  is  known,  admired,  and  loved,  less  for  his  talents  as  a  poet, 
than  for  his  genius  as  a  painter,  and  his  virtues  as  a  man.  His  paintings,  teem- 
ing with  romantic  and  lovely  conceptions,  have  won  the  applause  of  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  refined  glories  of  Art.  His  charming  biography  of  his 
gifted  brother,  David  Scott,  published  some  few  years  ago,  exhibited  Mr. 
Scott's  powers  as  an  author.  We  trust  he  will  pardon  our  preference  for 
his  prose  over  his  poetry.  This  is  not  the  first  of  his  published  collection  of 
verse,  but  like  preceding  pieces  most  of  the  poems  in  this  volume,  though 
abounding  in  excellent  passages,  are  yet  of  a  character  little  suited  to 
command  the  suffrages  of  readers  in  general.  To  us,  and  we  say  this  without 
conceit  or  presumption,  our  artist-poet  appears  to  possess  the  genius  of  poetry 
without  the  poet's  method.  By  the  few  his  high  and  holy  thoughts,  his  luxuriant 
and  beautiful  fancies,  will  be  appreciated  and  cherished ;  but  to  the  many  his 
language  must  be  as  that  of  an  unknown  tongue.  The  following  though  one  of 
the  simplest  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  poet's  effusions:^-^ 

A  BBIDAL  RACE. 

Sir  Hubert  rode  his  grey  dappled  colt, 

Her  jennette  of  Spain  his  bride, 
1  My  winsome  Isabelle,  winsome  wife,' 

Quoth  he,  '  let's  a  wager  ride  !' 

Quoth  he,  c  sweet  wife,  let  us  ride  a  race, 

And  this  shall  be  the  play, 
Whoever  wins  first  to  yon  haw-tree 

Shall  rule  boih  night  and  day. 
'And  whether  we  live  in  the  country, 

Or  in  town  as  I  would  still, 
Whoever  wins  first  to  yon  haw-tree 

Shall  have  it  as  they  will.' 
'Done,'  said  she  with  a  light  high  laugh. 

1  I'm  pleased  at  such  as  this, 
Let  us  sign  the  pact !'     She  leant  across 

And  gave  him  a  flying  kiss. 
He  thought  to  catch  her  limber  waist, 

And  another  kiss  repay, 
But  she  gave  her  jennette  the  rein  at  once,- 

She  was  off,  off  and  away. 
The  colt  he  shied,  the  colt  he  winced, 

On  galloped  she  merrilie, 
The  race  was  short  and  she  was  the  first, 

First  by  the  red  haw-tree. 
'Now  fie  upon  you,  winsome  wife,' 

Cried  he,  'you  ride  unfair,' 
For  with  that  kiss,  that  start  too  soon, 

You  took  me  unaware.' 

r  What's  fair,'  quoth  she  with  her  light  high  latiglH* 

'  I  do  not  care  three  straws  ! 
0,  I  shall  rule,  O  yes,  J  shall  rule, 

But  you,  love,  shall  make  the  laws  I' 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  YEAR. 

'  Who  are  you  ?'  is  not  simply  an  impertinence.  It  contains  within  itself  one  of  those 
profound  mysteries — the  mystery  of  the  universe — which  has  occupied  the  intellects  of  all 
ages  since  man  began  to  think  and  speculate,  Man  is  indeed  a  fearful  mystery  !  '  All 
earth  is  but  an  hour  glass,  and  the  sands  that  tremble  through  are  men.' 

Such  feelings  as  these  must  haunt  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons  on  the  eve  of  the 
New  Year;  and  wre  confess  to  an  instinctive  desire  (a  weakness  some  may  call  it)  to  retire 
within  ourselves  at  this  season,  and  cogitate  over  the  period  of  time  rapidly  rushing  into 
the  eternal ;  and  whether  as  regards  the  inner  or  the  outer  life,  reading  to  ourselves  such 
a  homily  as  the  case  will  warrant.  It  is  not  our  province,  however,  to  discuss  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  state  to  the  reader  that  we  believe 
in  the  law  of  compensations,  as  regards  the  outer  life  at  any  rate ;  that  every  circumstance 
of  evil  in  the  revolving  circuit  of  the  year  has  its  equivalent  of  good. 

During  the  first  week  in  1854  a  melancholy  and  heartrending  spectacle  was  presented  to 
the  gaze  of  thousands  of  persons  who  stood  on  the  white  cliffs  of  Tynemouth.  Thirty 
noble  vessels  driven  by  the  storm  on  the  strand,  and  on  the  rocks,  and  amid  the  quick-samt, 
torn  to  pieces  lik«  saplings  in  the  hands  of  a  young  giant,  and  their  wrecks  made  the  play 
things  of  the  madly  rushing  waves.  We  saw  human  beings  perish  in  that  sad  week  and 
none  able  to  help  them  ;  but  we  also  witnessed  more  than  one  hundred  fellow  creatures 
taken  from  shipwreck  and  instant  dfiath;  by  means  of  the  life  boats,  and  brave  men  ven- 
turing six,  and  seven,  and  eight  times,  in  a  bleak  and  bitter  winter's  night,  iuto  the  bosom 
of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  ocean  to  the  rescue  of  their  brothers  ;  bringing  them  in  tri- 
umph and  safety  to  a  hospitable  and  friendly  shore.  And  further  into  the  year,  urged  to 
action  by  those  trying  circumstances,  we  were  amongst  the  crowd  of  Tynesiders  who  stood 
upon  the  sand  left  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  to  take  part  in  the  solemn  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Tyne  piers,  whose  splendid  arms  will  tranquilise  the  mad  waves 
of  the  North  Sea,  as  they  rush  before  the  gale  to  our  shores,  and  give  safety  and  confidence 
where  the  mariner  has  now  to  encounter  danger  and  shipwreck. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  terrible  6th  of  October,  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  this  district.  Too  many  dwellers  In  mansion  or  cottage  have  retained  memorials  in 
empty  chairs,  this  Christmas,  of  the  fearful  fire  and  explosion  in  the  narrow  gorge  of  Hill- 
gate.  But  even  this  sad  calamity  has  some  features  of  redemption.  The  dead  have  not 
died  in  vain.  "We  do  not  allude  to  the  munificent  bounty  that  was  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  to  the  relief  of  the  bereaved  and  destitute,  but  to  the  great  material  improve- 
ments that  promise  "to  arise  from  the  mass  of  property  demolished  on  that  melancholy 
morning.  How  many  chares  and  alleys  which  had  harboured  disease,  misery,  and 
crime,  cribbing  in  masses  of  human  creatures  like  '  vipers  in  a  jar/  and  which  had 
been  sinking  from  one  point  of  degradation  to  another  for  a  hundred  years  and  more,  and 
which  defied  all  improvement,  fell  before  the  fiery  blast  on  the  6th  of  October,  we  have 
not  space  to  mention.  How  many  magazines  of  ahominations  are  now  level  with  the 
dust,  and  the  free  winds  of  heaven  roam  at  their  own  will  over  regions  from  whence  they 
had  been  prohibited  for  more  centuries  than  the  historian  can  tell. 

AVe  are  glad  also  to  notice  amongst  the  '  compensations,'  that  the  experience  of  the 
effects  of  cholera  in  1853  has  done  something,  little  truly,  to  induce  our  corporations  to 
forget  their  squabbles,  and  effect  some  sanitary  improvements  in  1854.  The  most  cheer- 
ing 6ign  of  social  progress  is  the  establishment  of  baths  and  wash-houses  in  the  principal 
northern  towns,  and  the  procurement  of  plans  at  any  rate  for  an  efficient  system  of  sewer- 
age. More  must  be  done,  more  will  be  done  we  hope  to  give  the  poor  in  our  towns  an 
opportunity  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  are  presented  by  filth  and  unsanitary 
arrangements  to  their  mental,  moral,  and  social  improvement;  in  the  meantime  we  must 
take  courage  from  the  few  sigus  that  mark  the  horizon,  and  labour  in  the  prospect  of  •* 
brighter  and  a  better  day. 


[13] 
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jN  those  good  old  times  of  which  purblind  sentimentalists  are  so  en- 
amoured, and  which  the  Mannerses  and  Sidney  Herberts  want  to  return 
!|^to,  the  'mere  English'  were  a  recently-conquered  race,  writhing  under 
the  heels  of  their  oppressors,  whose  massy  castles  planted  thick  over  the  country, 
frowned  over  serf-tilled  fields,  forests  strictly  preserved,  and  wastes  made  so  by 
war.  All  means  of  fleecing  the  population  were  deemed  fair  by  those  Norman 
rascals,  whom  William  the  Bastard  made  use  of  to  accomplish  his  ends, — ends 
promoted  with  pious  zeal  by  that  Catholic  church  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Hagul- 
stad  is  now  the  local  head;  and  the  lord  of  every  manor  in  England,  imitating 
the  arch-robber  of  whom  he  held  his  fief,  exercised  not  only  the  right  of  pit  or 
gallows  {fossa  et  fared)  on  his  wretched  retainers,  but  plundered  with  impunity 
all  strangers  who  dared  to  set  their  foot  on  his  lands.  While  forced  c benevolences' 
from  such  natives  as  still  pursued  commerce,  made  up  deficiencies  in  the  royal 
exchequer,  and  the  detested  sons  of  Abraham  were  left  no  alternative  but  to 
surrender  the  proceeds  of  their  usury  or  lose  their  teeth:  local  tyrants  of 
Eront  de  Bceuf  s  stamp  levied,  almost  at  will,  on  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  come  within  their  reach,  rates,  dues,  presents,  and  contributions,  with  various 
barbarous  names,  which  puzzle  the  most  accomplished  linguists.  The  dwellers 
in  walled  towns  or  boroughs,  incorporated  by  the  policy  of  successive  monarchs, 
naturally  imitated  the  barons  in  their  conduct  towards  non-freemen,  and  the 
several  guilds  and  corporations  throughout  England  seem  to  have  looked  upon 
all  strangers  as  lawful  prey,  whom  the  Lord  had  delivered  into  their  hands,  like 
stray  sheep  to  be  shorn.  Local  dues  and  imposts  of  the  most  absurd  and  arbitrary 
nature  increased  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  inconceivable.  Eiscal  traps  and 
springs  caught  you  everywhere  unawares,  and  a  man  could  neither  make  nor 
mend  any  saleable  article,  nor  trade  nor  travel  to  ever  so  short  a  distance  or  in 
ever  so  small  a  way,  without  having  to  pay  toll,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  baron 
or  burgess,  sword  or  charter  in  hand. 

In  those  days  Newcastle  was  a  frontier  stronghold,  being  only  a  day's  journey 
from  the  Scottish  border,  which  was  swarming,  even  in  time  of  peace,  with 
bandits  and  moss-troopers.  Northumberland  lay  almost  at  the  mercy  of  these 
Wretches,  and  so  remained  a  comparative  wilderness;  but  the  dark  frowning 
keep  of  William  Hufus,  on  the  banks  of  the  deep  river  Tyne,  and  the  stalwart 
train-bands  of  Newcastle,  ever  ready  to  sally  through  their  iron-studded  gates,  or 
to  man  their  embattled  walls,  effectually  checked  the  southward  progress  of  the 
Scots,  and  shielded  the  Bishopric  from  their  visits. 

Eor  the  services  rendered  in  this  manner  by  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  they 
were  cheaply  rewarded  by  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  Kings,  with  gifts  and 
grants,  and  immunities  of  different  sorts,  among  which  was  the  power  to  lay 
tolls  on  all  goods  and  merchandise  passing  through  the  town,  to  tax  river  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  to  prevent  the  loading  or  unloading  of  goods  into  or  from 
any  ship  or  vessel  at  any  place  on  the  Tyne  except  at  Newcastle,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture,— a  restriction,  by  the  way,  which,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  our  legis- 
lature, stood  unrepealed  on  the  statute  book  till  1850. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  North  of  England,  therefore,  seven  hundred  years  ago^ 
was  so  different  from  what  it  now  is,  that  many  regulations  the  policy  of  which 
might  then  be  unquestionable,  are  now  antiquated  and  barbarous.  What  wa& 
quite  just  then  may  be  unjust  now.     But  indeed  the  idea  of  justice  or  injustice 
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never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  Norman  financiers.  Might  was  right,  and 
present  private  expediency  law.  With  a  shortsightedness  which  will  seem  strange 
only  to  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  small  amount  of 
wisdom  with  which  it  is  governed  even  yet,  they  strove  to  strangle  by  restric- 
tions the  infant  giant  of  trade.  What  was  ere  long  to  be  the  staple  article  of  the 
district, — on  which  its  commercial,  and  consequently  material,  social  and  moral 
prosperity  have  come  almost  wholly  to  depend, — was  chosen  as  an  object  of  di- 
rect taxation,  and  that  not  for  national  but  for  purely  local  purposes.  Henry  II. 
and  John  (whose  charters,  however,  are  no  longer  extant)  granted  the  corporation 
a  certain  toll  on  coals  shipped  in  the  river  '  for  the  support  of  the  town  and  farm/ 
a  grant  confirmed  by  subsequent  monarchs  down  to  our  own  time.  But  the  use 
of c  sea  coal '  was  then  almost  unknown,  and  it  was  reckoned  a  nuisance  and  not 
a  luxury.  The  tax  must  therefore  have  been  a  trifling  one,  and  was  indeed,  it 
may  be,  meant  to  check  the  trade.  At  all  events,  neither  the  seducer  of  Fair  Rosa- 
moud  nor  the  weak  and  inconsistent  granter  of  Magna  Charta  could  anticipate  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  London  and  foreign  coal  trade  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  and  which  has  swelled  the  amount  of  the 
coal  dues  to  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  pounds  a-year, — a  heavy  contribu- 
tion from  the  producers  and  consumers  of  coal,  for  which,  down  at  least  to  the 
passing  of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Act  three  years  ago,  they  received  no  equiva- 
lent whatever. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  room  to  note  even  the  titles  of  the  acts  and  charters 
under  which  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  levied  and  applied  to  its  own  purposes 
for  such  a  long  term  of  years  the  coal  and  other  river  dues,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
it  still  draws  a  very  handsome,  though  diminished,  revenue  from  the  river.  Its 
right  had  remained  unquestioned  from  the  days  of  Cromwell,  but  about  sixty 
years  ago  there  were  indications  that  the  status  quo  could  not  last  much  longer. 
In  1793  the  Corporation  lost  a  trial  at  York,  concerning  the  coal  revenue,  which 
so  greatly  affected  their  income  that  most  of  the  officers  of  the  town  had  their 
salaries  reduced  ;  and  the  rapid  rise  of  Shields,  Gateshead,  and  other  places  on 
the  Tyne,  coincident  with  and  subsequent  to  the  Trench  war,  boded  a  coming 
struggle  for  equal  rights  and  privileges.  The  Corporation,  into  which  new  blood 
had  been  infused  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  wisely  took  steps  in  1837  to 
strengthen  its  position  as  much  as  possible,  and  an  act  was  passed  on  its  applica- 
tion (1  Vict.  c.  42),  which  after  reciting  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were 
entitled  to  tolls,  town  and  quay  dues,  '  in  consideration  of  their  sustaining  the 
burden  which  attached  to  them  as  conservators  of  the  river  Tyne/  &c,  enacted 
that  in  lieu  of  the  dues  thus  levied,  certain  other  dues  should  be  levied,  and 
authorised  the  raising  of  £30,000  on  mortgage  on  such  dues.  A  few  years  later 
a  second  act  was  procured  (4  &  5  Vict.  c.  71)  by  which  a  further  change  was 
made  in  the  schedule  of  dues  on  shipping,  and  powers  were  taken  to  raise  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  £70,000  on  mortgage.  And  lastly,  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Port 
Act,  1845,  gave  powers  to  levy  an  additional  rate  upon  all  vessels  frequenting  the 
Tyne,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  laying  down  moorings,  and  of  establish- 
ing a  river  police,  and  authorised  the  borrowing  of  £20,000  more. 

The  Tidal  Harbours  Commission,  in  1845,  in  their  Report  on  the  Tyne,  spe- 
cially objected  to  the  misappropriation  of  the  coal  and  other  river  dues  to  munici- 
pal purposes,  which  had  rendered  necessary  all  this  borrowing,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  henceforth  be  spent  wholly  on  the  river.  But  this  would  have 
implied  an  immediate  additional  burden  being  thrown,  in  the  shape  of  borough 
rate,  on  the  good  folks  of  Newcastle,  which  it  was  not  to  be  expected  from  hu- 
man nature  that  they  would  assume  of  their  own  accord. 

So  things  remained  as  thev  were  till  the  year  1849,  when  Captain  Washing- 
ton, R.N.,  was  sent  down  by  the  Admiralty  at  the  instigation  of  the  conservancy 
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reformers  in  Shields  and  elsewhere,  and  instituted  the  first  of  a  tedious  series  of 
Admiralty  and  Parliamentary  investigations,  which  resulted  in  placing  the  con- 
servancy of  the  Tyne  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  Commissioners,  distinct  from  and 
thereby  independent  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  handing  over  the  river  revenues 
to  their  management,  with  the  exception  of  live-eighths  of  the  coal  dues,  which 
still  go  to  the  borough  fund. 

The  Tyne  Improvement  Act  of  1850,  however,  was  a  temporary  compromise, 
and  nothing  more.  The  war  which  had  formerly  gone  on  between  the  Corpora- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Unrepresented  Towns  on  the  other,  was  now  trans- 
formed into  a  war  of  parties  in  the  Commission.  The  majority  of  that  body, 
actuated  to  a  great  extent  by  Newcastle,  or  rather  Newcastle  Town  Council 
views  and  feelings,  were  deemed  by  the  minority  to  be  disposed  to  play  false  to 
the  interests  of  the  river,  or  to  make  them  subservient  to  Newcastle  jobbing  pur- 
poses ;  and  borne  away  by  this  idea,  the  minority,  after  many  angry  and  factious 
displays,  in  which,  whatever  might  be  the  inherent  goodness  of  their  cause,  they 
certainly  exhibited  as  little  tact  as  temper,  and  succeeded  in  disgusting  their  friends 
rather  than  conciliating  their  foes,  made  an  appeal  to  the  imperial  government, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  wall  end  in  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  so  take  away  the  vocation  of  those  self-conceited 
gentlemen,  whose  dogmatism  would  ruin  the  best  cause. 

It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  £10,000  a-year  which  Newcastle  still 
draws  from  the  river  funds,  will  shortly  be  lost  to  the  town, — if  that  can  be  said 
to  be  lost  which  will  be  spent,  we  trust  judiciously,  on  the  improvement  of  the 
chief  avenue  to  it.  No  opposition  that  any  party  can  make  is  likely  long  to  ward 
off  the  unavoidable  ultimatum — that  the  whole  river  funds  shall  go  for  river 
purposes,  and  no  sane  man,  who  is  not  steeped  to  the  core  in  an  ignorant  selfish- 
ness- worthy  of  a  Polish  Jew,  can  question  the  justice  of  this,  or  refrain  from 
wishing  in  his  heart  that  the  corporation  coal  due  may  follow  the  Richmond 
shilling,  which,  granted  on  every  chaldron  of  coals  shipped  from  the  port  to  his 
maternal  son,  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  the  profligate  Charles  II.,  in  1677, 
continued  to  be  levied  down  to  1831,  and  was  then  abolished. 

By  the  Conservancy  Bill  of  1849,  brought  in  by  Messrs  Grey  and  Wawn,  and 
supported  by  the  Shields  and  Gateshead  river  reformers,  it  was  intended  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  of  the  corporation  tolls,  town  and  quay  dues,  tonnage  rate,  dues 
on  coals,  cinders,  grindstones,  corn,  salt,  and  other  articles  exported  and  imported, 
groundage,  plankage,  ship  and  boat  dues,  ballast  dues,  &c,  to  the  new  body  of 
commissioners,  to  be  applied  to  river  purposes,  after  payment  of  the  interest  of 
money  borrowed,  with  power  to  consolidate,  modify,  reduce,  or  take  off,  such  as 
they  might  think  proper.  The  Tyne  Improvement  Act  embodied  the  same  pro- 
visions, with  the  important  exception  of  directing  five-eighths  of  the  coal  dues  to 
be  carried  to  the  borough  fund.  It  is  desirable  that  in  this  point  the  views  of  the 
river-reformers  should  be  carried  out  also,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

No  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  say  that  the  application  of  dues  based  on  ship- 
ments and  shipping,  to  municipal  purposes,  however  sanctioned  by  precedent,  is 
agreeable  to  sound  principles  of  national  policy  ;  and  that  the  question  is  a 
national  one,  and  ought  to  be,  and  must  be  so  regarded,  cannot  be  shirked.  The 
competency  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  and  dispose  of  these  dues,  ac- 
cording to  its  will  and  pleasure,  has  been  conceded  long  ago.  The  power  that 
took  away  three-eighths  can  take  away  the  remainder.  The  right  of  a  private 
individual  to  grants  given  to  his  ancestor,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  a  public  body  to  public  funds  granted  for  public^purposes.  At  least, 
whatsoever  be  the  abstract  principle  involved — the  disputed  question  of  absolute 
property  in  land, — natural  feeling  and  common  sense  make  a  wide  distinction, 
which  in  this  case  will  assuredly  not  be  overlooked. 
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Newcastle  must  make  up  her  mind,  then,  to  lose  the  £10,000.  But  losing  it 
in  one  sense,  she  will  more  than  gain  it  in  another.  Proud  as  she  may  justly 
feel  of  the  extensive  improvements  which  the  possession  of  so  ample  a  revenue 
has  enabled  her  local  rulers  to  effect  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  that  she  would  have  stood  higher  this  day,  as  a  port  and  a 
town,  had  the  £560,254  of  river-revenue,  which  the  corporation  applied  to  other 
than  river-purposes,  duriug  the  forty  years  ending  with  1849,  been  spent,  as  strict 
justice  and  enlightened  policy  demanded,  in  improving  the  entrance  to,  and 
the  navigation  of,  that  truly  noble  river,  which  is,  after  all,  her  main  street. 


JANE  AND  LOUISA ; 

OR,  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  TRANSPORTED . 
BY  EUGENE  SUE. 

Specially  translated  from  the  French  for  the  Tribune,  by  Alexander  Bell, 


Part  I. — Chapter  II. 

|S  Jane  made  the  exclamation  recorded  above,  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door, 
which  immediately  flew  open,  and  a  coach-driver  belonging  to  Lailly  entered  the 
room.  He  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  his  countenance  bore  evi- 
dence of  his  drunken  habits.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Bonapartist,  and .  hence 
had  been  nicknamed  Ratapoil*  a  soubriquet  by  which  he  was  kuown  throughout  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Having  thrown  the  door  open  roughly,  he  entered  with  a  foolish  laugh, 
and  said : — 

'  Good  day,  neighbours !     Five  VEmp — e — e — e—reure  /' 
•    '  Oh !  it  's  you/  said  Sylvain,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

*  Yes,  name  of  a  little  corporal !  here  I  am.  Good  evening,  father  Poirier  ;  good  even- 
ing, mother  Jane !'  and  Ratapoil  sunk  into  a  chair  hicuping. 

'  Here  's  a  nice  state  you  are  in/  said  Jane.  '  What  an  example  for  these  children!' 
With  this,  she  took  up  Dominique,  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  her  knee,  and  told  Peter  and 
Maria,  who  were  making  faces  at  Katapoil,  to  come  to  bed.  They  embraced  their  father 
and  grandfather  :  '  Good  night,  grandpa;  good  night,  papa;  good  night,  Rrrrata — tapoil/ 
and  they  fled  laughing  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  followed  by  their  mother. 

*  Yes,  Ratapoil  1  with  a  thousand,  with  two  hundred  thousand  *  poils  l"  I  am  proud  of 
the  name !' 

*  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  be  proud  of,'  said  Sylvian;  'but  what  brings  you  here  to- 
night F 

'  I  have  come  with  a  message  from  Little- John/ 

1  Oh !  yes  indeed/  said  old  Poirier,  '  a  brave  and  noble  young  man  is  our  friend  Little- 
John/   j 

"S'death!  I  am  choking!'  exclaimed  Ratapoil.  'Have  you  nothing  here  to  refresh 
one?  name  of  a  little  hat !' 

'  I  will  give  you  some  refreshment ;  for  you  seem  much  heated/  said  Sylvain,  rising 
and  pouring  out  a  glass  of  water.' 

'Water  !  name  of  an  eagle  !     Here's  the  way  you  refresh  your  friends !' 

'We  have  only  a  little  wine  left/  said  Sylvian,  'and  that's  for  father/ 

1  Water  !  I  shall  not  drink  that  when  I  have  to  drink  the  health  of  my  Emperor/ 

'  God  be  thanked,  said  the  old  man,  '  his  reign  is  ended  Is 

*  Oh  I  father  Poirier/  said  Ratapoil  reproachfully,  '  you  who  were  born  soon  enough  to 
be  an  old  man  of  the  eve,  can  you  speak  that  way  ?' 

'  Yes/  replied  the  old  man,  '  it  was  a  fine  time  for  the  peasants,  that  of  the  Emperor  ! 
Like  so  many  others,  I  have  known  those  evil  days  by  the  misfortunes  they  brought. 


*  *  Ratapoil ' — a  nickname  given  to  Bonnparte,  and  applied  to  his  partizans  generally. 
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Everybody  was  taken  by  conscription,  and  there  were  barely  enough  hands  left  to  cultivate 
half  the  land,  the  other  half  remained  unploughed.  Bread  was  then  four  and  five  sous  a 
pound/ 

'Evil  days  !'  exclaimed  Ratapoil,  *  Zounds  !  evil  days  !  when  we  had  our  eagles,  the  grey 
surtout,  glory,  victory  !     When  we  had  the  bees,   the  little  hat,  and— hie— and  all ' 

1  All  that  was  very  superb,'  interrupted  Sylvain ;  '  but  was  very  dear  for  poor  people. 
But  tell  me  the  message  you  had  from  Little-John.* 

*  Here  it  is.  This  evening  I  came  through  St  Laurent-des-Eaux,  where  I  met  Little- 
John.  He  had  his  pack  on  his  back,  and  was  returning  ftom  Zerte;  he  entered  a  tavern 
where  I  was  drinking,  and  said  to  me  :  "  If  you  are  going  back  to  Lailly,  you  will  pass 
Sylvain's  house.  Tell  him  not  to  go  to  his  work  to-morrow  morning  before  having  seen 
me.;    I  will  be  at  his  house  very  early."  ' 

'Very  well.     I  will  wait  for  him.     Thanks.' 

'Look  you  now,'  said  Ratapoil,  *  that fool  of  a  fellow,  Little-  John,  is  a  red  like  your- 
self.' 

'  Not  near  so  red  as  you,  if  you  only  saw  your  own  face.' 

'  That  is  because  I  have  been  drinking  the  health  of  my  Emperor.  This  is  a  thing  to 
warm  one.' 

'What?' 

*  The  Republic  upset.* 

'  Indeed  f     Bah  !     And  who  told  you  that  ?' 

'  I  have  just  been  with  some  casks  to  M.  Noireau's.  You  know  M.  Noireau — at  the 
Chateau  de  la  Pliuiere — an  old  man  of  the  eve,  a  grim  old  fellow — moustaches  a  foot 
long.' 

1  He  was  a  chemist,'  said  Sylvain  ;  '  but  that  matters  not.     Continue.' 

1  Well,'  continued  Ratapoil,  '  he  said  to  me  :  "  Upset  the  Republic  !  Smashed  the  As- 
sembly !  Before  long  the  President  will  have  kicked  out  the  twenty -five-francs-a-day 
fellows,  and  made  himself  Emperor."  Zounds  !  our  eagles  !  the  little  hat !  Smash  the 
Republic  !     Long  live  my  Emperor  !' 

Sylvain  again  became  anxious,  and  exchanged  a  look  of  intelligence  with  his  father,  who, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  seemed  to  reassure  his  son.  Jane,  having  put  the  children 
to  bed,  reentered  the  room,  and  said  to  Ratapoil : 

'  Oblige  me  by  not  crying  quite  60  loud  ;  you  are  keeping  my  children  from  sleeping.' 

'  Mother  Jane,'  replied  Ratapoil,  '  if  I  cry,  it  is  the  cry  of  the  eagle  for  his  adored 
Emperor.' 

'  Go  make  your  drunken  noise  outside,'  said  Jane.  '  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  My  mother  has  told  me  many  a  sad  tale  about  the  time  of  the  Emperor. 
Every  mother  cursed  it,  and  with  only  too  good  reason.  Many  a  one  had  to  buy  back 
from  the  conscription  three  or  four  times  over  the  only  son  she  had  left.  How  many 
peasants  previously  in  easy  circumstances — having  good  lands  and  vineyards,  were  reduced 
to  dependence  on  their  daily  labour  through  having  had  to  purchase  two  or  three  substi- 
tutes for  their  only  remaining  sons,  in  order  to  save  those  sons  from  being  used  as  food  for 
powder  I  There  were  at  last  no  men  left  in  the  villages,  except  the  one-eyed,  the  hump- 
backed, and  the  bandy-legged ;  a  hopeful  prospect,  truly,  for  the  marriageable  young 
women  !  At  Zerte,  my  mother  told  me  little  Godillot  was  quite  the  cock  of  the  walk  be- 
cause he  had  only  a  hump  in  front.  Don't  you  bother  me  about  the  Empire,  that  golden 
age  of  hump -backs  !' 

4  Do  you  hear  that*  father  ?'  cried  Sylvain,  laughing.  '  Only  Jane  herself  could  have 
answered  him  that  way.' 

*  Zounds  !'  exclaimed  the  Bonapartist ;  '  but,  mother  Jane,  the  Empire  was — hie — 
was ' 

4  Well  ?'  interrupted  Sylvain,  *  what  was  it  ?' 

*  Zounds,  but  it  was the  Empire.     In  fact  it  was  the  Empire,  with  the  old  men  of 

the  eve  !  our  victories  Pour  eagles  !  the  little  corporal !     There  !  long  live  my  Emperor  ! 
We  are  going  to  have  him,  we  will  have  him  !' 

4  Which  ?'  enquired  Sylvain. 

*  Oh,  the  other  !  the  old  one  !  the  uncle  !  the  old  man  of  the  eve !' 
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*  Indeed  ?     Then  the  old  man  is  not  dead  ?' 

'  Look  you  there  !'  said  Jaue.     '  He  is  still  alive  !' 

*  He  is  indeed  alive,'  said  Ratapoil,  *  and  remains  concealed  in  a  barbarous  island  until 
the  President  has  kicked  out  the  Republic ;  then  he  will  come  back  with  his  eagles,  zounds  ! 
and  his  little  hat !' 

'Just  listen  to  him,'  said  Sylvain  to  his  father.  'He  is  as  drunk  as  a  thrush  in 
autumn.' 

'  Ah,  indeed  !  my  brave  Ratapoil,'  said  the  old  man  laughing;  '  and  those  remains  that 
were  brought  from  Saint-Helena  to  Paris  ?' 

'What!  father  Poirier,'  exclaimed  Ratapoil,  'a  bird  of  your  age  to  be  caught  with 
chaff  that  way  !' 

'  Those  were  not  his  remains,  then  ?' 

1  Zounds  !  if  this  is  not  enough  to  make  one  sweat  !  No,  they  were  sham  ones.  The 
Emperor  was  carried  away  bv  American  negroes  from  Saint-Helena  to  the  barbarous 
island  where  he  remains  concealed  until  his  nephew  has  made  his  bed  at  the  Tuileries,  so 
that  he  (the  other)  may  come  to  sleep  there  with  his  eagles,  his  bees,  and  his  little  hat.' 

'  What  V  cried  Jane,  laughing,  '  all  that  menagery  in  the  same  bed  !  It  must  be  rather 
a  large  one,  I  should  think.  But  talk  nonsense  if  you  like  ;  only  don't  bawl  so  loud,  or 
you  will  awaken  the  children/ 

'  Well,  mother  Jane,'  said  Ratapoil  rising,  but  hardly  able  to  stand,  '  I  shall  not  bawl 
anymore;  I  shall  go;  it  is  late.  Good  night,  father  Poirier ;  goodnight,  Sylvain.  I 
will  only  say  this  to  you:  down  with  the  Republic,  and  long  live  my  Emperor !' 

'  Go  along  with  you,'  said  Jane,  pushing  him  out  at  the  door;  'making  such  a  devil's 
holiday.' 

Ratapoil  staggered  out,  crying  :  '  Long  live  my  Emperor  !  I  uphold  him ;  I  will  sus- 
tain him.' 

'  You  had  better  begin  by  sustaining  yourself,'  said  Jane,  turning  the  key  in  the  door. 
'  WTretched  sot  !  how  drunk  he  must  be  to  talk  such  stuff !' 

'  Ah  !  father,'  said  Sylvain,  sadly,  '  in  spite  of  myself  I  am  uneasy.' 

'  Why,  my  son  ?' 

'  That  M.  Noireau,  of  whom  Ratapoil  speaks,'  replied  Sylvain,  '  is  well-informed  ;  he 
has  friends  in  Paris.     Hold,  father  !  there  is  a  conspiracy  ;  the  journal  is  right.' 

'  Go  along,  boy.     Ratapoil  is  drunk,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.' 

'  It  was  a  real  comedy,'  said  Jane,  laughing ;  '  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  waking 
the  children,  I  would  not  have  turned  him  out.'  Then  mimicking  him,  she  exclaimed: 
«  Name  of  a  little  hat  !' 

While  Jane  was  speaking,  Sylvain  with  a  preoccupied  air,  rose,  took  down  the  double- 
barreled  gun  from  over  the  fireplace,  and  said  to  his  astonished  wife : — 

'  My  dear  wife,  give  me  a  piece  of  rag  and  a  little  oil.' 

'  To  clean  your  gun  with  V  she  asked. 

'  Yes.' 

'What  for?'  said  she. 

'  Perhaps  I  may  soon  have  occasion  for  it,'  replied  her  husband. 

'  For  your  gun?J 

'  Yes,  my  poor  wife,'  said  Sylvain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  '  Notwithstanding  what 
father  says,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  conspiracy  in  hand ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  beat  to  be 
prepared.' 

Jane,  understanding  her  husband's  thoughts,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  with  a  cry 
of  terror,  and  burst  into  tears. 

'  Sylvain  !  my  good  Sylvain  !  you  are  going  to  fight,  if  there  be  disturbances  at  Paris. 
Fa' her  !  you  hear  him,  lather  !' 

'  I  dare  not  tell  him  he  is  wrong,'  said  the  old  man,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands  ;  'he 
must  do  his  duty,  if  misfortune  comes.' 

'  Oh  ?  my  poor  husband  !'  exclaimed  Jane,  in  a  voice  of  agony ;  '  my  poor  husband  !' 

'Oh!  my  wife!  my  father!  my  children!'  said  Sylvain,  in  a  choking  voice,  as  he 
Pressed  Jane  to  his  bosom ;  '  there  is  no  drawing  back.  The  Republic  is  the  noblest 
heritage  we  can  leave  to  our  children  !' 
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he  sooner  the  -British  people  decide  either  to  abandon  the  war  and  accept 
any  terms  the  Autocrat  may  impose,  or  else  to  change  the  character  of 
the  struggle,  and  make  '  root  and  branch  work'  of  faithless  ministers 
and  incompetent  commanders,  the  better.  Only  useless  sacrifices  and  shameful 
results  can  come  out  of  the  war  as  at  present  conducted.  This  is  said  advisedly, 
even  though  while  these  words  are  being  penned  tidings  may  possibly  be  on  their 
way  of  the  capture  of  Sebastopol.  According  to  the  Times  of  the  4th,  it  was 
intended  by  the  Allies  to,  on  or  about  Christmas  Day,  open  fire  from  300  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  such  a  supply  of  ammunition  as  would  enable  them  to  continue 
without  stopping  for  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  they  would  assault  from 
both  French  and  English  positions.  Prom  other  sources  there  are  reports  of 
grand  military  movements  intended  to  come  off  in  which  Omer  Pacha,  moving 
forward  from  Eupatoria,  is  to  take  a  leading  part.  Small  faith  can  be  placed  in 
these  reports  considering  the  wretched  state  of  the  English  army  at  the  date  of 
the  latest  reliable  accounts.  Moreover,  if  Russian  advices  are  to  be  believed, 
the  tremendous  bombardment  announced  by  the  Times  did  not  come  off  on 
Christmas  Day,  for  Menschikoff's  despatches  report  'nothing  remarkable'  from 
the  20th  to  the  30th  of  December,  excepting  certain  sorties,  in  ons  of  which 
eleven  officers  and  a  number  of  soldiers  wrere  taken  prisoners,  and  a  considerable 
number  killed.  Undoubtedly  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  New  Year  the 
besiegers  were  besieged,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  repel  the  nightly  attacks  of 
the  Russians ;  and  Sebastopol  at  the  same  date,  was  confessedly  far  stronger 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  What  with  earth-works,  internal  lines 
of  defence,  mines,  barricades,  every  house  fortified,  a  powerfully  reinforced  gar- 
rison, inexhaustible  stores  of  ammunition,  and  abundance  of  provisions  the  place 
if  not  absolutely  impregnable,  and  if  by  this  time  really  captured,  must  have  cost 
a  frightful  expenditure  of  blood  and  life.  But  the  city  itself  taken,  there  would 
remain  the  northern  forts  to  harass  the  victors  and  compel  new  and  terrible 
conflicts.  These  captured,  fresh  hordes  of  Russians  will  be  poured  into  the 
Crimea  to  wrest  from  the  victors  their  dear-bought  prize  and  to  drive  the  invaders 
back  to  their  ships  or  into  the  sea.  The  opinion  that  the  loss  of  Sebastopol  will 
induce  Nicholas  to  come  to  terms,  will  most  probably  prove  to  be  altogether 
erroneous.  Erom  the  well  known  character  of  the  Tzar  and  the  long-established 
policy  of  the  empire  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  it  is  more  safe  to  infer  that  that  ■ 
chief  inspired  by  rage  and  mortification,  and  the  Russians  in  general  excited  by 
fanaticism,  will  resolve  upon  a  war  a  Poutrance.  Thus  the  Crimea  may  become 
the  theatre  of  innumerable  battles  fruitful,  at  the  best,  of  barren  glory,  leaving 
the  power  of  Russia  really  undiminished.  How  different  would  have  been  the 
results  of  battles  won  by  the  Allies  in  Bessarabia  and  Podolia,  fought  not  in  the 
depth  of  winter  but  six  months  ago.  But  such  victories  would  have  excited 
Polish  revolution,  and  the  arms  of  the  Poles  combined  with  the  allies  would  have 
annihilated  the  supremacy  of  Russia — a  result  feared  more  by  England's  rulers 
than  they  fear  to  inflict  suffering,  and  sacrifice,  and  shame  upon  their  own 
country. 

What  will  they  do  with  Sebastopol,  if  taken  ?  What  will  they  do  with  the 
Crimea  if  finally  cleared  of  the  Muscovites  ?  These  questions  England's  rulers 
have  never  yet  answered  save  in  the  shape  of  the  assurance  given  that  the  Wes- 
tern Powers  will  not  appropriate  to  themselves  any  conquered  territory,  nor  will 
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they  seek  to  diminish  the  territory  of  Russia.  According  to  this  policy  having 
taken  Sebastopol  the  allies  will  restore  it  to  Nicholas.  Having  conquered 
the  Crimea  they  will  give  place  to  the  conquered  Russians ;  leaving  Nicholas  to 
rebuild  his  forts  and  ships,  and  leaving  him,  or  his  successor,  with  ample  power 
to  exact  vengeance  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  such  as  a  rupture  between 
this  couutry  and  France,  or  America.  And  for  this  end,  this  shameful  end, 
twenty  thousand  British  soldiers  have  already  perished  in  battle,  or  of  disease, 
exhaustion,  and  suffering  of  almost  every  conceivable  kind.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  money  expended,  in  a  great  measure  wasted  by  the 
gross  mismanagement  of  aristocratic  officials  and  their  underlings.  The  loss  of 
money  is  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  loss  of  those  gallant  men 
who  only  a  few  months,  some  of  them  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  left  these  shores  full 
of  life  and  enthusiasm,  but  who  are  now  beneath  the  sod,  or  rotting  in  the  camp 
or  hospitals.  This  would  be  more  than  sufficiently  horrible  if  the  end  sought 
was  the  common  safety  of  Europe,  an  end  to  be  gained  only  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Russian  empire  ;  but  in  view  of  the  aim  avowed  by  the  English  Ministry 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  men  who  rule,  or  the  people  of  this  country  who 
submit  to  their  rule,  will  appear  the  most  culpable  and  despicable  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity. 

The  Times  in  revealing  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  fearful  mismanagement  which  has  resulted  in  totally  disorganizing  the  finest 
troops  that  ever  left  these  shores,  and  reducing  them  to  a  mere  'mob'  of  hungered, 
disease-stricken,  exhausted,  disheartened  castaways,  whose  native  valour  has 
given  place  to  the  gloomy  desperation  which  courts  death  as  the  termination  of 
suffering — the  Times  in  exposing  these  horrors  has  not  hesitated  to  exhibit  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Raglan  as  utterly  incompetent  for  the  position  he  holds  and  as 
making  no  effort  to  save  his  noble  soldiers  from  destruction.  Not  stopping  here, 
the  Times  has  relentlessly  unveiled  the  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  heartlessness, 
of  those  who  surround  Lord  Raglan,  and  of  those,  too,  who  permit  him  and 
them  to  fruitlessly  squander  the  blood  of  this  nation.  Good,  0  Times  !  Proceed, 
and  lay  bare  the  rottenness  of  that  system  which  allows  a  Newcastle  to  govern, 
a  Raglan  to  command,  and  all  the  incompetent  brood  of  aristocracy  to  bring  this 
country  to  shame.  Yet  a  little  longer  and  possibly  even  the  most  stupid  of 
contented  Britons  will  insist  upon  that  radical  change  of  system,  wanting  which 
there  can  be  no  real  amendment  in  the  administration  of  the  country's  affairs, 
civil  and  military. 

Their  Excellencies  [excellent  men  !]  the  diplomatists,  are  still  amusing  them- 
selves with  '  notes'  and  *  protocols/  and  Nicholas,  to  gain  time,  gets  them  to 
'  wait  a  little  longer'  for  his  '  definitive  reply.'  Meanwhile  he  pours  his  battalions 
into  the  Crimea,  he  is  making  Odessa  almost  invulnerable,  he  is  marching  new 
armies  to  the  Pruth,  he  is  forming  his  entrenched  camps  in  Poland  and  along 
the  Baltic  shore,  and  England  hears  for  her  comfort  that  her  Baltic  fleet  will 
next  spring  find  Cronstadt  twice  as  strong  as  it  was  last  spring !  He  has  com- 
manded a  levy  of  ten  in  every  thousand  males  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire, 
which  will  increase  his  military  power  by  some  200,000  men  In  a  manifesto  to 
his  subjects  he  declares,  c  We  will  all,  if  necessary,  show  a  bold  front  to  our 
enemies,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  the  cross  in  our  hearts.'  Nicholas  is  in  earnest. 
He,  like  our  Downing  Street  Lords,  knows  how  to  squander  the  blood  of  his 
subjects,  but  the  struggle  is  no  sham  on  his  part.  So  the  war  goes  on.  Eor 
how  much  longer  thus  ?  So  long  as  the  Whigs  and  Peelites  rule.  So  long  as 
their  infamous  rule  is  borne  by  the  Parliament.  So  long  as  the  people  fail  to 
impeach  both  Ministry  and  Parliament  and  insist  upon  a  reform  of  the  system. 
So  long  as  the  name  of  Poland  is  unpronounced,  and  England  continues  to 
reject  the  help  of  her  best  allies,  the  '  oppressed  nationalities.' 
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)ouitz  Jokai,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  these  ]'  Sketches/  ,J  is  one 
of  the  Hungarian  prose  writers  of  fiction,  that  sprang  up  a  few  years 
before  the  late  war.5  Erom  1825  to  1848  the  progress  of  literature  in 
Hungary  was  most  surprising.  Awaking  from  the  apathy  of  centuries, 
the  national  mind  exhibited  the  most  cheering  activity.  Translations  of  the  best 
works  from  the  German,  French,  and  English  languages,  issued  in  profusion  from 
the  printing  presses  in  Pesth.  Soon  native  writers  arose ;  and  side  by  side  with 
the  sterner  works  of  politicians  and  economists,  appeared  prose  fiction,  and 
poetry,  in  the  Magyar  tongue — '  racy  of  the  soil.5  Jokai  in  the  former,  and 
Petofi  in  the  latter,  of  these  most  charming  branches*  of  literature  had  become 
the  popular  favourites,  when  the  disastrous  events  of  1848  suddenly  and 
fearfully  arrested  the  literary  progress  of  the  nation.  At  the  close  of  the  contest 
with  Austria  and  Russia,  most  of  the  Hungarian  literati,' were  treading  the  thorny 
path  of  exile  in  foreign  countries  or  wandering  in  disguise,  proscribed  fugitives 
in  their  native  land.  In  the  capital  the  press  had  no  existence  save  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  Austrians,  the  gloomy  columns  of  which  were  chiefly  filled  with 
sentences  of  death,  imprisonment,  and  conscription.  -Lately  there  have  been 
signs  of  returning  life  in  the  literature  of  Hungary  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tyrannical 
and  infamous  censorship,  works  have  emerged  from 'manuscript  into  type  giving 
proof  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  nationality  of  Hungary,  and  affording  some 
consolation  to  those  who  mourn  the  fallen  state  of  their  country,  but  who  still 
cling  to  the  hope  of  a  better  day. 

The  '  Sketches  in  Peace  and  War5  are  of  a  very  varied  character.  The  author 
passes  c  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.'  Written  for  the  most  part 
since  the  late  national  movement,  the  volume  contains  fearful  descriptions  of  the 
terrible  struggles  by  which  Hungary  was  devastated  in  the  years  1848  and  1849. 
Turning  from  these  sad  pictures  we  are  charmed  with  the  wit,  flowing  style, 
and  varied  illustration  of  Hungarian  life  contained  in  Jokai' s  lighter  sketches. 
As  a  sample  of  one  of  these  we  must  find  room  for  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
story  entitled — 

GERGELY  SONKOLYI. 

After  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  my  uncle,  Gergely  Sonkolyi,  was  an  excellent  man ; 
and  how  well  I  remember  him,  as  he  hunted  me  in  the  forest  through  bush  and  brake, 
while  I  never  expected  to  rest  until  we  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  world. 

I  think  I  see  him  still,  his  cornelian-wood  brass-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  and  his 
cherry-wood  pipe  with  its  acorn-shaped  bowl,  which  he  never  took  out  of  his  mouth,  even 
when  he  scolded — and  with  what  eloquence  he  could  anathematize  the  sons  of  men  !  the 
raging  of  the  elements  is  like  a  clarionet  in  comparison. 

The  narrator  of  the  story  had  been  a  scape-grace  at  school,  and  promised  to  turn 
out  no  better  at  home.  Having  nothing  to  do  he  began  to  look  about  the  village. 
The  next  neighbour  was  Gergely  Sonkolyi,  who  had  a  daughter  '  the  prettiest — 
the  very  prettiest  little  girl  that  mortal  eyes  ever  rested  on.5  The  father  had  a 
strange  fancy  of  never  allowing  any  of  the  male  sex  to  approach  within  nine  paces 


*  Constable's  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature,  Vol.  1 — Hungarian  Sketches  in  Peace 
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of  bis  daughter,  Moreover,  the  little  treasure  was  guarded  by  old  Mrs  Debora, 
a  very  she  dragon,  and  woe  to  the  unhappy  youth  who  dared  to  visit  Esztike. 
Spite  of,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  because  of,  these  obstacles,  our  hero  loved  the 
little  lass  to  distraction.  The  stories  of  his  schemes  to  circumvent  the  terrible 
father  and  the  detestable  housekeeper  are  exceedingly  diverting.  One  day  he  is 
surprised  by  the  father : — 

I  was  in  the  act  of  opening  the  house  door,  when  it  was  pushed  towards  me,  and  the 
next  instant  my  noble  and  honourable  uncle,  Gergely  Sonkolyi,  with  pipe  and  brass- 
headed  cane,  stood  before  me, 

How  to  escape  was  my  first  impulse ;  but  seeing  this  impossible,  my  next  was  to  put  a 
brave  face  on  the  matter. 

1  Well,  nephew,  said  my  uncle,  twisting  his  moustache ;  c  red,  stammering,  out  of 
breath — eh  ?     So  you  visit  here,  do  you  ?' 

What  could  I  answer  ?  I  was  not  fool  enough  to  say  I  had  come  to  visit  Esztike";  and 
should  I  say  I  was  visiting  Mistress  Debora — she  may  be  his  wife,  I  thought,  and^then 
he  will  shoot  me  through  the  head  ! 

'  I  know  your  errand/  continued  my  uncle,  pertinaciously  holding  the  handle  of  the 
door.  '  Storms  and  thunder  !  don't  think  to  put  your  fingers  in  my  eyes  !  Ten  thou- 
sand fiery  devils  !  if  ever  you  dare  to  come  within  my  door  again,  I  swear  by  the  woods 
of  Karpath  that  I  will  make  leather  belts  of  your  skin  !' 

*  Thank  you  uncle,'  I  replied,  delighted  to  get  off  so  easily,  as,  once  more  commending 
me  to  the  devil,  he  entered  and  shut  the  door  behind  him  ;  while  I  heard  his  allegorical 
phrases — or,  as  an  impartial  world  would  call  them,  his  oaths — echoing  wrathfully  through 
the  house. 

But  when  did  the  threats  of  a  father,  however  terrible,  induce  the  real  lover  to 
abandon  his  love  ?  A  second  time  our  hero  was  caught  in  the  house  of  Gergely. 
It  was  evening,  and  at  sight  of  her  father  little  Esztike  screamed  and  blew  out 
the  light — 

'  St  Barbara,  help  !'  I  sincerely  ejaculated.  *  Who  is  there?  I  exclaimed,  in  as  loud  a 
voice  as  I  was  master  of. 

1  Thunder  and  storms !  and  who  are  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Lightning  and  fury  !' — 

'Uyiiyii !  my  worthy  uncle  !'  I  cried,  each  word  sounding  like  a  squib  set  off  at  my 
ear ;  and  making  a  dash  at  the  door,  the  next  instant  I  was  outside.  But  here  I  was 
stopped  ;  the  flaps  of  my  coat  having  been  caught  in  the  heavy  gate,  I  could  neither  turn 
nor  extricate  myself,  but  remained  hanging  hy  my  wings  like  a  cockchafer. 

In  vain  I  pulled  and  kicked,  praying  that  the  flaps  of  my  only  holiday  coat  might  be 
torn  off,  while  I  heard  my  uncle  deliberately  opening  the  door  behind  me. 

*  He  will  make  mince-meat  of  me,'  thought  I ;  and  exerting  all  my  remaining  strength, 
I  tore  myself  from  the  flaps  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

'Now  for  it — fly  !'  I  exclaimed;  and  starting  up,  my  legs  bore  me  with  supernatural 
agility  towards  the  forest. 

'  Stop,  rascal,'  roared  my  pursuer  behind  me,  '  or  I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head.' 

I  only  ran  the  faster. 

'  Stop  !'  he  roared  again,  'or  I  will  shoot  you  through  the  legs.' 

As  I  had  not  stopped  for  the  sake  of  my  head,  I  naturally  had  no  superior  partiality  for 
my  legs;  and  so  we  continued  to  run — Heaven  knows  how  long  ! — until  we  were  a  good 
way  through  the  forest.  Neither  of  us  had  the  slightest  idea  of  capitulating ;  but  I  began 
to  perceive  that  the  distance  between  us  was  gradually  decreasing  (the  old  man  had  learned 
to  run  in  1809),*  and  I  began  to  smell  the  brass-headed  cane  very  near  me. 

My  worthy  uncle  had  been  endeavouring  to  reach  my  back  with  this  cane  for  some 
miuutes,  when,  just  as  he  was  about  to  aim  a  cruel  blow,  I  disappeared  from  his  sight. 
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The  good  man  had  not  much  time  for  astonishment ;  for  the  next  instant  the  earth 
opened  beneath  him,  and  he  too  fell  head  foremost,  from  depth  to  depth,  as  I  had  done, 
wondering  in  which  part  of  the  lower  world  we  should  alight. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  we  found  ourselves  in  total  darkness. 

*  O  me  !  O  me  !'  groaned  the  worthy  man  ;  'lam  d d — dead  and  d d  ! 

there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Wo  to  my  sinful  soul  ?  The  good  priest  always  warned  me  not  to 
swear,  or  the  devil  would  carry  me  away ;  and  now  he  has  me — with  the  guilt  of  medita- 
ted murder  on  my  soul,  too  !  Oh  !  Heaven  be  merciful  to  my  sinful  soul,  and  I  will 
never  swear  again,  nor  poach  !  I  will  pay  the  priest's  tithes,  as  much  as  is  due,  and  give 
my  daughter  to  her  lover— only  let  me  be  saved  from  perdition  V 

The  good  man  trembled  like  a  jelly,  firmly  believing  he  was  at  least  in  the  vestibule  of 
purgatory.  Meantime  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  hearing  his  resolutions  of  amendment ; 
and  plainly  enough,  too,  for  we  had  both  fallen  into  the  same  wolf's  trap,  full  twelve  feet 
under  ground,  and  were  thus  in  tolerable  good  arrest  for  the  present. 

I  began  to  reflect  that  although  I  had  escaped  one  danger,  I  had  probably  fallen  into 
another  not  less  alarming ;  for,  if  a  troop  of  wolves  came  tumbling  in  upon  us,  our  resur- 
rection would  certainly  be  divested  of  all  fleshly  encumbrances. 

However,  it  was  no  use  to  be  afraid.  One  thing  was  certain  :  if  the  wolves  came  they 
would  devour  us,  and  if  they  did  not  come  they  would  not  devour  us ;  but  in  either  case, 
fear  was  useless.  And,  consoling  myself  with  this  argument,  I  took  my  pipe  and  tobacco- 
pouch  from  my  pocket — for  the  pit  was  filled  with  innumerable  gnats, 

*  Mercy  on  my  sinful  soul !'  roared  my  uncle,  starting  up  as  he  saw  the  light  of  my 
pipe  in  the  darkness. 

Of  course[I  sat  still  as  a  hare,  determined  to  let  him  tremble  a  little  longer ;  but  in  the 
excess  of  his  despair,  he  hit  me  such  a  kick  with  his  spurred  foot,  that  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  addressing  him. 

*  Don't  be  uneasy,  uncle,'  I  exclaimed ;  '  it  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  but 
you  need  not  break  your  neighbour's  bones.' 

'  Nephew  !'  cried  my  uncle,  in  a  voice  of  joy,  *  Nephew  Peti !  are  you  here  too  ?  are  we 
alive  ?  or  where  are  we  both  ?  and  how  came  we  here  ?' 

4  Just  as  the  rain  comes  from  heaven,  uncle,  without  a  ladder;  but  let  us  rejoice  that 
we  have  reached  the  bottom  with  sound  limbs,' 

*  Well,  but  where  are  we  ?' 
'  Why,  in  a  wolfs  pit.' 

*  In  a  wolf's  pit  !  ten  thousand  fiery' — 

Softly,  softly,  uncle;  remember^  the  promises  you  have  just  made.' 

*  Just  made  !  did  I  know  I  was  in  a  wolf's  pit  ?  I  thought  I  was  in  a  far  more  honour- 
able place.  How  the  tartar  are  we  to  get  out  of  this?  Three-and-thirty  centuries  of 
devils'  livers  1  how  the  scorpion  can  I  annihilate  the  accursed  philosophy  which  dug  a 
pit  here  ?  The  leprosy  take  the  idiot  who  invented  it ! — nine  bucketfuls  of  dragons'  nails  ! 
how  the  Alp  can  we  be  heard  from  this  infernal  hole  ?'  and  in  this  strain  he  continued,  till 
the  pit  resounded  with  his  elocution. 

*  But  what  are  we  to  do  here  till  the  morning  ?'  said  my  uncle  ;  *  the  gnats  will  devour 
us.     I  thought  the  devils  were  pinching  me  with  fiery  tweezers  V 

*  Just  do  as  I  do,  uncle  ;  light  your  pipe  and  fumigate  them.' 

'Well,  you  are  a  man,  nephew;  I  swear  their  is  something  in  you;'  and  seeing  there 
was  nothing  better  to  do,  he  lighted  his  pipe,  and  we  smoked  together  as  if  for  a  wager, 

*  But  now,  nephew,'  began  my  uncle,  after  some  silence,  speaking  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  while  he  stirred  the  bowl  with  his  little  finger,  *  what  the  tartar  have  you  to  do  in 
my  house,  eh  ?' 

*  Well,  uncle,  here  or  there,  why  should  I  deny  it  ?  T  am  in  love  with  Esztike.' 
'  But  the  proper  way  would  have  been  to  speak  to  me  first.' 

*  T  am  not  in  love  with  you,  uncle.' 

*  Nor  I  with  you  ;  but  to  come  to  the  point,  what  business  have  you  with  the  girl  ? 
love  her,  if  you  will,  and  as  much  as  you  like,  but  don't  come  near  her ;  you  can  love  her 
just  as  well  nine  miles  off  !' 
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*  But  that  won't  Jo,  uncle.  T  don't  want  to  love  Esztike  from  such  a  distance.  It  was 
far  enough  between  our  two  roofs  ;  but  if  she  has  no  objection,  and  no  peculiar  animosity 
to  me — here,  in  the  wolf's  pit,  with  all  solemnity,  I  demand  her  dear  little  hand,  and  if 
Mrs.  Debora  is  to  go  with  her,  I  will  take  her  too.' 

*  Take  the  tartar  !  why,  she  is  is  my  stepmother  !  You  don't  want  to  be  my  son  anil 
my  father  at  once,  do  you?  But  I'll  teU  you  what,  nephew,  you  are  still  a  child,  and, 
what's  more,  you  have  nothing  to  break  into  your  milk.' 

'Very  true,  uncle,  nor  the  milk  to  break  anything  into  ;  but  the  Almighty  is  rich,  and 
He  will  assist  us.' 

*  Heaven  does  not  make  banknotes  for  anybody,'  said  the  old  man,  holding  his  pipe  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand ;  '  and  you  need  not  expect  roasted  sparrows  to  fly  into  your  mouth, 
though  you  hold  it  open  till  doomsday  !' 

e  Well,  but  what  Is  not  may  yet  be ;  in  the  beginning  there  was  nothing,  as  the  Bible 
tells  us.     I  will  go  to  Pesth,  finish  my  studies,  and  be  a  tekintetes  ur*  and  advocate/ 

I  was  too  happy  not  to  promise  anything,  and  we  ended  with  a  hearty  embrace,  and  my 
uncle  saying,  *  Give  me  a  light  my  son,' — a  peculiar  mark  of  favour  on  his  part,  for  he 
always  lighted  his  own  pipe. 

After  this,  I  laid  the  old  man's  head  on  my  breast,  and  he  slept  soundly,  and  snored  as 
loud  as  if  he  were  blowing  a  bassoon  with  each  nostril.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
sleep — the  very  pit  trembled  with  the  sounds ;  so  I  lay  awake  thinking  of  my  good  fortune 
and  smoking  the  gnats  off  us.  At  last  the  morning  dawned,  and,  as  our  appetites  began 
to  sharpen,  renewed  our  efforts  to  obtain  delivery,  shouting  by  turns  till  we  had  no  voices 
left,  and  then  we  sat  down  again  and  smoked  in  despair. 

Chance  at  last  brought  two  foresters  in  our  direction,  who,  observing  the  smoke  of  our 
pipes  from  some  distance,  came  to  the  rescue. 

Luckily  they  happened  to  be  two  of  my  uncle's  men,  and  as  they  drew  us  out  of  the  jaws 
of  death,  he  promised  to  turn  their  skins  inside  out  if  ever  they  dared  disclose  where  they 
had  found  us. 

We  have  not  space  for  all  the  details  of  the  happy  finale.  The  following  ex- 
tracts must  suffice : — 

We  went  into  the  house  together. 

Who  can  presume  to  compare  his  happiness  with  mine  ?  Who  would  be  so  audacious 
as  to  seek  words  to  express  such  happiness  ?  I  am  silent;  for  that  small  white  hand,  that 
smiling  but  fitful  glance,  those  artless  lips,  whose  silence  spoke  so  much — all  were  mine'; 
and  their  possession  made  me  wealthier  than  if  an  empire  had  been  conferred  on  me. 
O  God  !  what  a  beautiful  thought  of  thine  was  love  ! 

1  This  day  two  months  I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  all  at  the  wedding.'  and  with  these 
words,  my  uncle  closed  thzfiangailles. 

But  in  less  than  two  months  the  old  man  was  no  more.  c  He  died  like  a  good 
Christian,  scarcely  cursing  the  doctor  and  the  medicines.5  The  betrothed  devoted 
a  year  to  mourning — 

When  the  year  was  out  that  happy  moment  arrived  when  my  earthly  paradise  was  at 
last  attained,  and  I  pressed  to  my  heart  my  own  dear  Esztike. 

Never,  indeed,  did  such  sweetness  meet  my  lips,  as  when  for  the  first  time  she  kissed  me 
of  her  own  good  will.     I  remember  it  all  well  to  this  day. 

And  yet  it  was  a  long  while  ago. 

That  beautiful  little  sylph-like  form,  which  in  those  days  I  could  'have  spanned,  has 
now  so  increased  in  size  that  I  have  enough  to  do  to  embrace  it  with  both  arms  ;  but  for 
all  that  I  love  her  as  my  very  soul's  core. 


T«kintetes  urf  respectable  sir — a  title* 
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BY  WILLIAM    MACCALlU 


N  one  point",  and  only  one,  the  Czar  of  ail  the  Russias  speaks  the  truth; 
he  maintains  with  immense  emphasis,  he  reiterates  with  indefatigable 
insolence  that  the  war  in  which  Europe  is  now  plunged  is  a  religious 
and  for  uttering  that  splitary  truth  in  a  career  of  monstrous,  reckless  men- 
dacity I  heartily  thank  him.  It  is  plain  to  every  man  of  valiant  insight,  plain  to 
the  whole  of  our  countrymen  except  those  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  who  in- 
stead  of  aspiring  to  grand  and  memorable  deeds  of  statesmanship,  babbje  plati- 
tudes on  Pope  at  mechanics'  institutions,  or  discuss  the  scepticism  of  David 
Hume  and  his  fitness  for  a  historian  to  fat  and  drowsy  persons  who  have  never 
formed  any  acquaintance  with  either  David  the  Doubter  or  David  the  Chronicler, 
it  is  plain  that  we  have  entered  on  a  conflict  which  will  not  end  as  the  false 
prophets  and  parliamentary  praters  tell  us,  in  a  speedy  and  lasting  peace.  The 
contest  will  be  the  longest  and  the  fiercest  on  which  nations  panting  for  blood 
or  flaming  with  conviction  ever  rushed ;  and  the  fiercer  it  grows  the  more  will 
those  awful  mysteries  which  perplex  our  race  as  much  as  they  exalt  it,  torture 
as  much  as  they  transform  it,  but  which  are  still  its  most  glorions  heritage,  its 
divinest  privilege,  mingle  potently  in  the  clash  and  the  commotion.  Social  ex- 
istence through  Europe,  all  over  the  globe  has  become  impossible  without  a 
deepening  of  the  religious  life,  without  a  setting  forth  once  more  in  irresistible 
array  of  the  primordial  principles  of  morality.  It  is  evident  that  the  root  of  iM 
evil  is  in  the  hateful  notion  that  tenacity  in  the  holding  and  glibness  in.  the 
muttering  of  certain  traditional  dogmas  justifies  every  villany,  hallows  every 
wrong.  The  Czar  brings  the  entire  matter  home  to  us.  He  proclaims  hkasdf 
the  most  orthodox  of  the  orthodox,  the  sacred  and  impregnable  bulwark  of  or- 
thodoxy, the  sole  hope  of  the  faithful,  the  one  remaining  trust  and  shield  of  the 
Gospel.  He  declares  that  his  purity  of  doctrine  excuses  him  for  being,  nay,  ne- 
cessitates him  to  be  a  liar,  a  swindler,  a  tyrant,  polluted  himself,  infamous  him- 
self, and  the  source  of  infinite  pollution  and  infamy.  He  claims  the  right  to 
sermonise  to  mankind  in  the  St  Petersburg  Court  Journal  against  commune:,, 
against  English  avarice,  in  favour  of  Christianity  and  of  himself  as  the  great  re- 
presentative Christian  because  he  is  the  head  of  a  Church  which,  though  steeped 
in  corruption  and  leprous  with  superstition,  is  yet  the  fanatical  champion  of  an 
unchangeable  creed.  Now  this  on-rush  of  opposing  forces,  which  has  had  it* 
baptism  at  Alma  and  at  Inkermann,  and  which  will  have  its  consecration  at  £.> 
bastopol,  means,  if  it  mean  anything, — the  rehabilitation  of  Religion  in  its  most; 
heavenly  influences,  and  of  Virtue  in  its  most  heroic  aspects  and  achievements  rs 
distinguished  from  the  deification  of  the  subtleties  and  the  casuistries  of  sehei- 
asticism  :  which,  built  into  a  system,  have  in  their  divorce  from  human  Lq&ttnGta 
and  natural  human  relations  worked  woe,  and  been  fertile  in  wickedness  where* 
ever  they  have  established  their  empire. 

I  have  no  taste  for  discussing  any  of  them  as  simple  abstractions.  I  !c  k  at 
them  merely  in  their  substitution  for  the  main  conservative  elements  of  society, 
and  I  assert  that  if  that  substitution  is  to  be  persevered  in  we  had  better  ub&ip 
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don  the  field  to  the  Czar  and  his  troops  without  further  protest  or  struggle ;  fof 
if  orthodoxy  can  be  proved  in  any  case  to  he  a  vindication  of  falsehood  and  fraud, 
despotism  and  cruelty,  lust  and  rapine,  why  should  we  blame  the  Czar  for  mak- 
ing it  universally  a  vindication  thereof.  The  Czar  is  not  alone  at  this  hour  the 
foremost  charlatan,  he  is  the  foremost  logician  in  the  world.  His  citadel  is  his 
orthodoxy.  Ho  does  not  attempt  to  show  how  the  reign  in  every  land  of  the 
Muscovite  abominations  is  to  benefit  humanity  ;  he  is  not  required  to  show.  If 
orthodoxy  is  in  itself  merit — if  it  is  atonement  for  guilt,  and  may  take  the  place 
of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  noble — then  Russia,  as  the  most  orthodox  of  coun- 
tries, and  the  Czar  as  the  most  orthodox  of  men,  have  a  clear  and  unquestioned 
right  of  predominance  in  East  and  in  West,  on  every  sea,  on  every  shore.  How 
defeat  the  Czar's  logic  ?  Bv  insisting  on  that  orthodoxy  which  is  the  fruit 
rather  than  the  forerunner  of  divine  action,  by  demonstrating  that  truthfulness, 
honesty,  honour,  generosity,  and  human  excellence  have  an  eternal  value  apart 
from  all  theological  questions.  Spain  is  orthodox ;  but  Spain  is  a  blank,  or  worse 
than  a  blank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Ireland,  including  Mr  Lucas,  is 
furiously  orthodox ;  but  Ireland  is  a  huge  incompetence,  and  its  orthodoxy  does 
not  seem  able  to  assist  it  much.  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the 
Ultramontanists,  and  I  suppose  the  Puseyites  stifle  you  with  the  stench  of  their 
orthodoxy  ;  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  their  orthodoxy  ever  takes  the  shape  of 
promoting  the  things  which  tend  the  most  to  a  people's  highest  and  fullest  life. 
I  have  no  objections  to  your  orthodoxy  ;  I  have  no  love  for  hetrodoxy  as  such. 
Comteism  and  Combeism  and  kindred  heresies  I  detest.  Prove  however  that 
your  orthodoxy  has  a  real  and  vital  power  in  it ;  prove  that  it  is  panoplied  with 
celestial  graces,  opulent  in  celestial  charities ;  that  there  is  no  blessing  which  it 
cannot  accomplish,  no  evil  it  cannot  vanquish,  or  I  am  compelled  to  battle  with 
it  not  as  a  theoretical  absurdity  but  as  a  practical  nuisance. 

If  this  were  my  attitude  alone,  my  temper  alone,  you  would  have  nothing  to 
dread ;  my  voice,  however  fervent  its  denunciations  and  its  warnings,  finds  few 
to  listen  to  it ;  but  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  attitude  of  every  earnest 
soul  at  present.     Of  what  you  call  infidelity  there  is  not  much  in  these  days  ; 
there  never  was  less  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.      Books  teaching  infi- 
delity have  a  very  limited  sale  either  among  the  working  or  any  other  class.  No 
generation  will  again  sit,  as  the  Voltaire  generation  sat,  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner. 
And  though  you  may  fix,  or  strive  to  fix,  the  calumniating  name  of  infidel  on 
every  brave  spirit  that  differs  in  opinion  from  you,  yet  the  age  feels  itself  in  its 
deepest  heart  to  be  anything  but  an  unbelieving  age.     Any  tendency  to  ridicule 
Religion  would  inspire  prompt  and  general  disgust  as  a  sign  of  low  breeding. 
But  do  not  conclude  from  this  that  your  institutions  are  stable.     Rather  view 
the  increasing  reverence  for  religion  as  a  formidable  menace  to  your  institutions. 
The  Czar  speaks  of  the  war  now  thundering  alonsj  the  Black   Sea  as  a  religious 
war,  and  I  speak  of  it  as  a  religious  war  too.     He  sends  forth  his  legions  from 
Sarmatian  swamps  and  Scythian  wilds  as  the  bloody  apostles  of  orthodoxy ;  the 
young  and  yearning  bosoms  in  England,  in  Prance,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere 
are  sending  forth  the  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  declaration  of  firmest  faith  in 
God  and  in  fecund  religious  emotions  as  their  weapons  in  the  contest  with  the 
oppressor  and  his  host  of  savages.      It  is  well  that  there  should  be  bayonet 
thrusts,  cavalry  charges,  a  devouring  artillery  to  back  that  declaration.     Of  the 
result  no  one  doubts.     But  when  you  have  crushed  the  Czar,  and  slaughtered  in 
sickening  thousands  the  wretched  creatures  who  are  the  slaves  of  his  frantic  will 
the  work  will  only  be  beginning. 

1 1  many  a  realm  besides  Russia  there  are  men  who  perpetrate  what  is  odious, 
impious,  inhuman  as  the  pretended  vicegerents  of  the  skies.     In  many  a  realm 
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besides  Uussia  there  are  men  who  if  not  strong  enough  to  riot  madly  in  tyranny, 
console  themselves  by  playing  the  part  of  obstructives  and  obscurantists, 
arming  themselves  for  the  base  employment  with  the  most  orthodox  formulas.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  them  even  in  our  own  island.  Now  these  men, 
whatever  they  state  to  the  contrary,  are  all  in  their  secret  breast  the  brethren  of 
the  Czar ;  to  be  treated  therefore  exactly  like  the  Czar  whenever  they  dare  to 
hinder  a  nation's  growth  with  their  obtrusive  and  obsolete  orthodoxies.  This  is 
what  is  really  intended  when  a  second  reformation  is  phrophesied  completer,  sub- 
limer,  more  fruitful  than  the  first.  There  will  be  no  outbreak  of  ferocious  radi- 
calism, still  less  the  general  diffusion  of  doubt,  the  general  victory  of  denial.  But 
there  will  be  a  stern  resolve  to  tolerate  institutions,  to  tolerate  systems,  not 
for  the  number  of  traditions,  venerable  or  otherwise,  which  are  treasured  up  in 
them,  but  for  their  fitness  to  build  up  a  community  into  a  city  of  the  Highest. 
That  this  will  be  merely  the  preliminary  to  the  birth  and  development  of  some 
truly  Catholic  Religion  I  believe ;  but  this  is  in  the  far  future,  and  our  affair  is 
chiefly  now  with  the  energetic  heralds  of  the  Holy  Apocalypse. 

The  Czar  may  well  sneer  at  the  materialism  and  mercantilism  of  England,  by 
which  he  cunningly  designates  the  industrialism  of  England.    He  knows,  and  ail 
the  little  Czars  throughout  Europe  know,  that  the  first  condition,  the  indispens- 
able basis  of  morality  is  labour,  and  that,  one  great  recommendation  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  eyes  of  its  advocates  is  that  it  is  a  kind  of  a  sanctified  indolence.     The 
combat  is  now  therefore  between  labour  and  laziness,  in  order  to  be  between 
morality  and  orthodoxy,  that  finally  there  may  be  evolved  a  Living  Religion  such 
as  earth  demands  with  hottest  pantings  and  terrible  sorrows.     Might  it  not  be  a 
good  thing  helping  us  all  the  more  in  our  onslaught  on  the  Czar-in-Chief,  if  we 
were  to  set  about  casting  from  us,  quietly  but  effectually,  our  own  orthodox 
Czarism ;  that  is,  whatsoever  asserts  that  it  has  a  right  to  be  a  sluggard  with  an 
occasional  dash-of  mischief,  because  it  is  too  stolid  to  receive  any  other  doctrines 
than  those  which  have  early  been  hammered  into  its  brain.     Let  us  deserve  the 
Czar's  sneer.     If  he  curses  us  for  being  enslaved  by  materialism  and  mercantil- 
ism, let  the  industrialism,  which  he  envies  while  he  denounces  it,  be  a  national 
fact.     It  is  not  so  yet ;  it  is  a  long  way  from  being  so  ;  and  I  say  not  that  it 
should  be  so  in  obedience  to  any  revolutionary  crotchet,  but  that  the  English 
may  deserve  the  character  which  the  Czar  hurls  as  a  reproach  at  them.     When- 
ever you  chance  upon  a  man,  and  there  are  thousands  of  such  men  in  England, 
who,  like  the  sacred  animals  of  the  Egyptians,   does  nothing  for  the  food  which 
the  state  provides  but  digest  it,  conceiving  that  he  is  entitled  thereto  solely 
because  he  is  a  sacred  animal,  there  you  have  a  brother  of  the  Czar,  a  hearer  and 
holder  of  his  blasphemous  Evangel.     Unlike  however  his  imitators  in  this  coun- 
try, and  contrary  to  the  genius  of  his  Evangel,   the  Czar  cannot  be  accused  of 
slothfulness.     He  is  as  busy  as  the  English  he  anathematises;  in  addition  to  his 
frequent  histrionic  displays  he  is  a  mighty  architect,  the  architect  of  boundless 
misery.     Whether  this  compound  of  Mephistopheles  and  Ben  Caunt  has  some 
dim  idea  that  behind  bis  booted  and  spurred,  and  helmeted  orthodoxies  there  is 
a  God  it  would  require  a  shrewder  trickster  than  himself  to  discover.     That  the 
maudlin  sluggards  who  walk  in  his  footsteps,  overshadowed  by  our  magnificent 
cathedrals,  do  not  believe  in  a  God  I  have  long  clung  to  as  a  part  of  my  ortho- 
doxy.    But  it  is  also  a  part  of  my  orthodoxy  that  the  poor  soldier  who  leaves 
wife  and  children  behind  to  scatter  the  serfs  of  the  Czar  like  chaff  in  the  whirl- 
wind, survives  slumbering  in  the  murderous  bivouac,  or  climbing  the  murderous 
redoubt,  he  will  ask  you,  he  will  ask  me,  he  will  ask  all  of  us  why  he  has  been 
sent  to  face  such  countless  perils  while  there  are  so  many  little  Orthodox  Czars 
at  home,  who  do  nothing  but  pocket  their  stipend,  and  boast  of  their  orthodoxy  ! 
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BY  WILLIAM  BROCKIE. 


(?^S«|«*^?he  town  of  Hartlepool,  which  has  sprung  of  late  years  into  maritime  celebrity,  is- 
ffi™  of  great  antiquity.     Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ports  of  the  empire,  its 


is 
(a 
records  going  far  back  into  the  Saxon  times.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  place 
occurs  a.d.  640,  when,  as  Bede  relates,  Aid  an,  Bishop  of  Lindist'arne,  a  worthy 
Celt  from  Ion  a  in  the  Hebrides,  sanctioned  the  foundation  of  a  nunnery  at  Ileortha,  or 
'  the  Isle  of  Harts/  by  a  religious  Irishwoman  named  Hien  or  St  Bega,  who  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  first  lady  among  the  noithem  tribes  who  assumed  the  monastic  veil.  On 
St  Bega's  leaving  Hartlepool  a  few  years  subsequently,  she  was  succeeded  by  St  Hilda, 
a  daughter  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  who  afterwards  removed  with  her  family  to  ' 
the  vale  of  Whitby. 

After  undergoing  the  usual  fate  of  the  monasteries  and  towns  on  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  having  been  twice  plundered  and   burnt  by  the  Danes,    Hart-le-pool,  at  the  era. 
of  the  Conquest,  was  a  manor  belonging  to  Fuik  de  Panell,  whose  daughter  Agnes  married 
Kobert  de  Bruis,  a  follower  of  the  Conqueror.     Under  the  rule  of  this  stalwart  Norman 
baron  and  his  descendants,  who  continued  to  hold  it  till  Robert  Bruce  left  England  to 
claim  the  Scottish  crown,  Hartlepool  became  a  walled  town  and  famous  port,   with  a  for- 
tified and  sheltered  haven,  and  a  considerable   trade.     It  fitted  out  a  Meet  to  go  to  the 
Crusades,  under  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  the  munificent  Bishop  of  Durham.     It  provided,  man- 
ned, and  provisioned  five  ships,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,   to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Calais. 
And  although  twice  sacked  by  the  Scots,  under  Kings  Malcolm  and  David,  it  continued  to 
be,  what  Camden   terms  it — a  famous  emporium  (emporium  celebrej,  and  received  and 
obeyed,  with  good  or  bad  grace,  many  a  royal  summons  to  furnish  ships  and  men  for  the 
continental  wars,  in  days  when  the  exchequer  was  not  so  statedly  and  systematically  reple- 
nished as  in  Mr  Gladstone's  happier  times.     A  charter  was  granted  to  it  by  King  John, 
by  which  its  inhabitants  were  made  free  burgesses,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  liberties  and  laws 
as  the  free  burgesses  of  Newcastle.     This  charter  Queen  Elizabeth  confirmed,   at  the  suit 
and  request  of  Lord  Lnmley  (a.d.  1593).     In    1614  it  was  described  as  being  the  only, 
port-town  in  the  county  of  Durham.     At  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  Great 
Rebellion  it  was  still  the  principal  harbour  and  shipping-place  of  the  Bishopric ;  but  being, 
like  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  Stockton,  &c,  a  royal  garrison,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
General  Leven  and  the  Scots  army,   and  after  having  been  held  by  them  for  some  time  as 
a  garrison  and  magazine,  it  w'as  delivered  up  to  the  Parliament,  who  ordered  its  fortifica- 
tions to  be  destroyed.     From  that  time  its  trade  declined  till  it  became  little  more  than  a 
fishing  village,  still  retaining  its  charters,  with  the  shadow  of  a  municipal  corporation.     In 
]  681  the  chief  officers  of  the  customs  were  removed  to  Stockton,  leaving  it  to  its  fate, 
with  nothing  but  a  coast-office  to  clear  ships.     In  1718,   however,  it  still  sent  nineteen 
ships  to  London,   while  Sunderland,   on  the  Wear,  sent  only  twro;  but  Sunderland  waxed 
and  Hartlepool  waned,  as  if  it  had  fallen  into  an  incurable  consumption,  so  that  at  last  a 
few  men  engaged  in  catching  turbots  were  the  sole  remnant  of  its  greatness.     In  1815 
the  population  was  only  1077  persons,  and  its  shipping  two  fishing  smacks.   Its  fine  natu- 
ral situation,  with  its  bold  '  heugh'  or  headland  curving  like  a  ram's  horn  into  the  sea,  and 
giving  shelter  to  a  large  and  deep  bay  most  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  refuge,  thus 
tailed  to  procure  for  it  in  the  days  of  its  abasement  the  notice  of  merchants  and  seamen ; 
its  old  pier  was  a  ruin  ;  the  sea  was  making  advances  every  year ;  and  while  the  impover- 
ished 'natives'  were  beginning  to  think  that  something  must  be  done  or  they  would  be 
utterly  undone,  Neptune  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  place  altogether. 

Better  days,  however,  were  coming.  A  fewr  spirited  individuals  thought  the  town  might 

•not    only    be  saved,    but  even   restored    to  something  like   its   pristine  state.       They 

accordingly  set  to  work,  and  after  the  usual  amount  of  laying  heads  together,  consulting. 
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caballing,  coaxing,  writing,  speechifying,  advertising,  estimating,  reporting,  &c,  &c,  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1828  (53  George  III,  cap.  35)  appointing  Improvement 
Commissioners  (the  Pier  and  Port  Commission)  for  the  repair  of  the  old  pier,  town,  and 
walls,  with  power  to  exact  a  toll  of  twopence  per  register  ton  from  every  vessel  entering 
or  using  the  port  (which  was  defined  to  mean  the  port  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Mayor  of  Hartlepool,  from  Blackballs  on  the  north  to  Blackshaws  on  the  south);  five  shil- 
lings per  annum  from  every  boat  used  in  the  port,  owned  by  persons  residing  in  (or  with- 
in a  mile  of)  the  town ;  and  a  fortieth  part  of  the  rental  of  every  house  in  the  township  of 
the  annual  value  of  £5  or  upwards. 

In  18S1  another  step  in  advance  was  taken.  Coal  of  first-rate  quality  having  been  dis- 
covered north-west  of  Hartlepool  under  the  magnesian  limestone,  a  railway  and  docks  were 
projected  to  connect  tfee  new  field  with  the  sea.  The  Hartlepool  Dock  aod  Railway  Com- 
pany— now  called  the  Old  Dock  Company — was  formed  accordingly ;  and  in  the  following 
year  (on  '  the  glorious  1st  of  June,'  the  anniversary  of  Lord  Howe's  victory  over  the 
French  fleet)  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  authorising  the  construction  of  a  dock  to 
include,  with  the  inner  harbour,  sixty  acres,  the  estimated  expense  being  £209,000.  On 
the  same  day  another  Pier  and  Port  Act  was  passed,  sanctioning  additional  harbour- works, 
abolishing  the  duties  on  houses  and  boats,  and  reducing  the  twopennv  tonnage  duty  to  a 
halfpenny — or  rather  substituting  for  it  a  halfpenny  port  duty,  and  a  dock  duty  of  three- 
halfpence. 

The  tide  had  now  fairly  turned.  Soon,  as  if  by  magic,  but  rather  by  good  sterling 
money  liberally  expended  by  judicious  speculators,  quays,  wharfs,  piers,  jetties,  and  docks 
rose  out  of  the  sea.  An  obscure  and  languishing  village,  fast  being  worn  away  by  the 
storms  of  the  German  Ocean,  was  changed  '  in  the  clap  of  a  hand'  into  a  thriving  place  of 
trade.  The  dock  having  been  opened  in  1835,  ships  of  all  nations  crowded  in  where  for- 
merly there  had  not  been  a  single  sail,  and  the  '  Tyre  of  the  North'  literally  sprung  like 
the  Phoenix  from  her  ashes  to  a  new  existence. 

In  June,  1837,  a  new  Pier  and  Port  Act  was  obtained,  authorising  the  Commissioners 
to  borrow  further  sums  of  money,  doubling  the  halfpenny  toll  per  ton,  granting  an  addi- 
tional toll  of  a  penny-farthing  on  decked  vessels,  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  Har- 
bour Commissioners  and  the  Dock  Company's  jurisdictions.  How  rapidly  old  Hartlepool 
has  risen  in  importance  in  their  hands  is  shown  by  the  following  return,  which  gives  the 
number  of  ships  entering  the  port,  and  the  quantity  of  coals  shipped  since  1835,  when  the 
docks  were  opened  : — ■ 

Year.  Ships  to  load.  For  refuge         Coals  shipped— Tons. 

1836  1073  205 160,396 

1840  2346  699  434,602 

1845  4794  666  880,907 

1850  5083  877  915,936 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  near  all.  The  peninsula  on  which  Hartlepool  stands  is  washed 
on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  a  salt-marsh,  or 
slake,  partially  overflowed  by  the  sea.  On  the  other  side  of  the  slake  stand  the  hamlets 
of  East  and  West  Strainton,  which  had  vegetated  for  ages  as  such  small  communities  usu- 
ally do,  having  in  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  1801  and  1831  increased  their 
population  from  325  to  381.  But  in  1841  the  Port  Clarence  and  the  Stockton  and 
Hartlepool  Railways  opened  a  direct  access  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  at  this  point ; 
and  the  promoters  of  these  undertakings,  fired  by  the  brilliant  success  of  their  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  finding  it  inconvenient  to  ship  their  coals,  as  they  had 
done  for  some  time,  in  the  '  old  dock'  (the  property  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick — 
now  the  North  Eastern  Company)  aspired  to  free  themselves  from  such  a  necessity,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  they  obtained  in  1844.  Acting  on  the  powers 
thereby  given  them,  they  opened  on  the  1st  of  June,  1847,  the  West  Hartlepool  Dock, 
eight  acres  in  extent,  with  an  inner  harbour  of  thirteen  acres ;  and  a  new  forest  of  masts 
was  soon  seen  in  this  second  inner  harbour,  which  had  piers  made  in  the  first  place  to  low 
winter  neap  tides.  Such  was  the  impulse  given  by  this  new  accommodation  to  the 
trade  of  the  port,  that,  whereas  during  the  three  years  from  February,  1841,  when  the 
Old  Dock  Company  had  the  shipment  of  all  the  coals  and  coke  brought  down  by  the  Stock- 
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ton  and  Hartlepool  Railway,  the  total  quantity  shipped  was  only  117,441  tons,  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  west  harbour  and  dock — that  is  from  Juue,  1 847, 
to  June,  1850 — the  quantity  shipped  was  886,271  tons;  and  in  the  year  euding  June, 
1851,  no  less  than  578,870  tons  were  shipped,  of  which  about  one-fourth  was  to  foreign 
countries  and  to  our  colonies.  In  the  year  ending  June,  1852,  the  number  of  ships  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  harbour  and  docks  was  3948,  having  a  register  of  680,276  tons,  an 
increase  of  890  per  cent  withiu  four  years. 

Still  further  to  augment  the  flood  of  fortune,  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway  Company, 
foiled  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  the  port  of  Tyne,  turned  their  eyes  to  the  rising  harbour 
at  Strainton,  and  projected  a  line  of  rail  to  reach  it.  This  was  at  length  accomplished,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Stockton  received  with,  open  arms  the  first  direct  railway  visitors  from 
the  West  Riding,  in  the  month  of  May,  1852.  Within  a  week  afterwards  the  Straintonians 
celebrated,  with  honest  and  well  deserved  satisfaction,  the  opening  of  a  second  dock  at  the 
town  of  West  Hartlepool.  On  the  1st  of  Juue — the  jour  del'  an  of  the  place — the  Jack- 
son Dock,  of  fourteen  seres,  named  after  the  chairman  of  the  company  whose  work  it  is, 
Ralph  Ward  Jackson,  Esq,  solicitor,  a  man  whese  name  will  live  as  long  as  England  en- 
dures, received  for  the  first  time  the  ships  destined  to  carry  the  mineral  treasures  of  the 
South  Durham  coal  field  to  the  furthest  corners  of  the  world.  The  harbour  now  contained 
forty-four  acres  within  the  shelter  of  its  piers,  and  the  two  docks  twenty-two  acres  more, 
capable  of  receiving  500  sail  of  ships  at  onetime;  while  the  population  ot  the  town,  which 
was  only  381  in  1831,  had  increasad  to  upwards  of  4000  ;  and  the  poor's  rates  had  de- 
creased in  the  coarse  of  twenty  years  from  £170,  under  the  agricultural  regime  of  1831, 
to  £80  in  1852. 

The  depths  of  water  into  the  west  harbour  are  stated  to  be  at  neap  tides  from  14  to  15 
feet,  spring  tides  from  19  to  20  feet ;  and  ships  of  a  large  class,  with  18  feet  draught,  load 
out  in  coal  from  the  dock  with  ease,  safety,  and  despatch.  The  company  are  still  extend- 
ing their  accommodation,  driven  by  the  pressure  from  without  as  well  as  that  from  within. 

Hartlepool  is  72  miles  distant  from  Leeds,  with  which  town,  and  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  it  is  connected  by  the  Leeds  Northern  Railway.  It 
must  eventually  become  the  emporium  of  these  districts  with  the  Coutinent  of  Europe,  by 
means  of  lines  of  steamers  running  to  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp,  thus  super- 
seding Hull,  which  is  20  miles  from  the  sea.  The  coal  trade  of  the  old  harbour  is  sure  to 
increase,  the  North  Eastern  Railway  having  the  leadage  of  fifteen  or  twenty  most  valuable 
pits  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  and  shipping,  upon  an  average,  1300  chaldrons  of  coal  and 
coke  per  day  in  the  Victoria  Dock,  or  upwards  of  1 ,000,000  tons  yearly.  The  West 
Hartlepool  company  offers  equally  great  advantages,  and  from  the  still  more  favourable 
position  its  works  occupy  is  yet  more  rapidly  advancing.  Low  freights  and  speedy  transit 
are  the  temptations  held  out" to  the  West  Riding  and  Lancashire  clothiers  to  send  their 
goods  this  way.  Having  a  bulky  cargo — coal  and  coke— always  on  the  spot  ready  to  fill 
up  the  vessel,  and  being  close  to,  or,  in  a  manner,  in  the  sea,  so  as  to  need  little  towage 
or  pilotage,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Hull  shipowners  to  compete  with  those  of  Hartlepool 
on  equal  terms.  A  ship  may  sail  straight  from  the  sea  to  her  berth  under  the  coal  drops, 
take  in  her  cargo,  and  be  off  again  into  the  open  sea,  all  in  the  same  tide.  The  screw 
colliers  make  the  voyage  to  London  in  38  hours.  There  is  no  chance  of  losing  a  single 
tide  for  want  of  cargo.  Freights  are  freely  offered,  and  constantly  advertised  for.  The 
quality  of  the  coal  shipped  is  first-rate,  the  supply  inexhaustible,  and  the  demand  unlimit- 
ed. The  port  likewise  possesses  an  advantage  over  every  other  on  the  coast  except  Shields, 
in  having  a  natural  scouring  power  to  keep  down  the  bar  at  the  entrance.  The  Slake,  an 
extent  of  about  200  acres  of  tidal  water,  retained  by  means  of  sluices  and  discharged  into 
the  sea  at  low  water,  scours  the  harbour  and  prevents  the  accumulation  of  sand. 

With  a  port  free  from  the  difficulties  of  river  navigation,  capable  of  accommodating  a 
thousand  sail  of  ships,  commodiously  situated  for  purposes  of  refuge,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal  for  heavy  cargo,  and  possessing  unrivalled 
facilities  for  the  shipment  of  light  goods  from  the  west,  Hartlepool  can  scarcely  fail  to  '  go 
ahead/  Not  even  Birkenhead  and  Grimsby  are  better  specimens  of  what  an  enlightened 
commercial  people  can  do.  The  past  of  Hartlepool  is  wonderful ;  its  future  may  be  still 
more  so.     At  all  events  its  enterprising  inhabitants  are  not  disposed  to  think  they  have 
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done  enough.  They"  are  just  about  to  take  another  step  forward,  not  stealing  a  march  up- 
on their  drowsy  brethren  of  the  T)ne,  but  quite  irrespective  and  careless  of  them.  A  bill 
is  about  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  at  their  instance  during  the  coming  session  for  the 
formation  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  in  the  bay  of  Hartlepool.  Judging  from  their  '  anteced- 
ents,' the  Hartlepoolians  will  go  about  the  affair  like  men  of  business.  Let  the  Tyuesiders 
then  be  up  and  doing  too.  For  ourselves  we  wish  success  in  the  race  to  those  who  run 
hardest. 


MS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  NONCONFORMIST  HEROES, 


THE  BATTLE  OE  DUNBAR. 
AS  RECITED  BY  ONE  OE  THE  PURITAN  ARMY  IN  1686. 


Come  gather  round  this  winter  hearth  and  I  will  tell  a  tale 

Shall  make  the  coldest  heart  beat  high,  and  blanch  the  tyrant  pale, 

Shall  bid  all  true  hearts  to  be  strong  since  truth  can  never  fail, 

And  warn  th'  oppressor  that  his  hour  comes  floating  on  the  gale. 

I'll  tell  you  how  at  Freedom's  call  arose  the  blast  of  war, 

I'll  tell  you  how  our  Cromwell  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

The  Scots  they  sought  to  conquer  us  tho'  we  had  lent  them  aid 
To  rend  the  hated  cassock  off  from  their  own  mountain  plaid; 
They  sought  to  gird  our  land  within  the  Presbytery's  shade, 
And  so  to  make  Charles  Stuart  king  they  led  their  highland  raid. 
To  crush  our  faith  the  highland  clans  came  flocking  near  and  far, 
And  we  were  there  to  conquer  them  or  perish  at  Dunbar. 

Like  sheep  for  slaughter  there  we  lay  ;  alas  !  what  power  had  we  ? 
Behind  us  stretched  all  drear  and  grim  the  dread  and  awful  sea ; 
And  there  the  hosts  of  Leslie  lay,  we  could  but  tight  or  flee, 
We  only  knew  the  Lord  of  Hosts  would  our  deliverer  be. 
We  held  his  promise  to  our  hearts  like  good  new7s  from  afar, 
He  saved  on  Marston's  bloody  field,  and  why  not  at  Dunbar  ? 

Then  came  the  night,  and  such  a  night,  the  mists  fell  cold  and  chill, 
The  solemn  tones  of  brooding  winds  were  speaking  on  the  hii!, 
The  hum  of  those  two  mighty  hosts  made  stillness  yet  more  still, 
And  girt  with  mailed  bands  the  strength  of  every  iron  will. 
I  looked  o'er  all  the  cloudy  heavens  but  could  not  see  a  star, 
As  there  we  lay  beneath  the  shades  and  crags  of  old  Dunbar. 

It  was  a  night  for  daring  deeds — dark  clouds,  and  wind,  and  rain ; 

The  full  moon  faintly  touch'd  the  clouds,  then  veil'd  her  face  again ; 

The  sea  moan'd  hoarse  but  audibly,  'twas  like  a  soul  in  pain, 

And  phantom  sounds  and  phantom  sights  were  scudding  o'er  the  plain. 

I  looked  o'er  all  the  cloudy  heavens,  I  could  not  see  a  star, 

Nor  light,  save  where  a  flickering  torch  shone  o'er  thy  fields,  Dunbar* 
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We  knew  to-morrow's  sun  would  shine  upon  a  bloody  field, 

We  could  not  hope  that  we  could  make  those  haughty  thousands  yield  -, 

We  could  but  throw  for  our  dear  land  our  bodies  as  a  shield, 

And  charter  with  our  faith  and  blood  the  faith  our  fathers  seal'd. 

If  conquest  fled  afar  from  us  in  this  last  gasp  of  war, 

We'd  leave  our  bones  to  bleach  for  faith  and  freedom  at  Dunbar. 

The  stertorus  hum  of  drowsy  life  rose  upwards  thro'  the  calm, 
And  midst  it  rose  from  out  the  ranks  some  soldier's  pious  psalm ; 
And  some  to  quell  their  care  would  list  the  preacher's  loud  alarm, 
Or  muse  if  they  that  day  might  change  the  hawberk  for  the  palm : 
Thus  mount  the  fiery  chariot  from  the  red  smoke  of  war, 
And  pass  to  take  the  crown  of  joy  from  thy  dread  field,  Dunbar. 

I  could  not  sleep,  I  could  not  watch,  I  passed  the  night  alone ; 
I  mused — I  could  not  sing,  nor  preach,  nor  bide  the  preacher's  tone  : 
Eternity  seemed  crowded  there,  things  present-future  gone, 
And  dark  and  light  each  sat  by  turns  upon  my  spirit's  throne. 
I  knew  by  many  a  well-fought  field  the  doom-  and  dread  of  war, 
But  never  doom  or  doubt  so  deep  as  that  of  old  Dunbar. 

A  tramp — a  step — and  then  a  voice — f  Ha  !  Captain,  who  goes  there  ? 
Why  these,  methinks  are  precious  hours  to  spend  in  words  of  prayer.' 
Said  I,  'Lone  hearts  may  catch  the  sparks  which  numbers  have  to  share.' 
'  'Tis  well,'  said  He,  and  grasped  my  hand  ;  oh,  honour  high  and  rare  ! 
It  was  the  Gideon  of  our  Hosts  who  led  our  ranks  to  war, 
Our  mighty  Cromwell  on  his  rounds  the  night  before  Dunbar. 
****** 

Hark  !  was  not  that  the  bugle's  blast — I  grasped  a  comrade's  hand  ; 
Again  that  wild,  swift,  piercing  scream,  it  swept  along  the  strand ; 
It  fell  like  lightning  in  the  midst  of  Leslie's  mighty  band, 
And  when  with  us  the  heart  lay  cold  the  breath  of  faith  was  fanned. 
It  was  the  blast  that  summoned  us  to  dare  the  blaze  of  war, 
And  wave  aloft  a  bloody  sword  high  o'er  thy  field,  Dunbar. 

Shout  answered  shout,  blast  answered  blast,  amidst  the  twilight  dim, 
The  dark  grey  curtain  of  the  dawn  hung  bodingly  and  grim, 
Midst  hailing  shot  and  dying  screams  arose  the  sacred  hymn, 
My  memory  holds  them,  I  was  there,  else  all  my  senses  swim; 
But  pride  will  pant  within  my  heart,  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war, 
Whene'er  I  think  of  fight  so  drear  and  bloody  as  Dunbar. 

Then  rose  the  hurtling  cannon  shower  along  the  startled  coasts, 
Then  dash'd  on  Lambert's  Iron  hearts  through  Leslie's  scattered  posts, 
Then  rose  their  cry,  '  the  Covenant,'  'mid  sneers,  and  taunts,  and  boasts  \ 
'The  Lord  of  Hosts,'  our  Captain  cried,  ' the  Lord — the  Lord 

or  Hosts  !' 
The  Word  that  healed  our  aching  hearts  in  many  an  ancient  scar, 
That  was  the  word  by  which  we  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 
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'Twas  when  the*storm  of  fight  was  o'er,  the  Battle  almost  done, 
From  forth  the  sea  beyond  the  rocks  looked  up  the  great  red  sun  ; 
Our  General  saw  the  flying  hosts — '  They  kun,5  he  cried,  f  they  run  ! 
Let  God  arise  and  let  His  eoes be  scattered!' — we  had  won. 
High  o'er  the  plain  his  voice  arose,  we  heard  it  near  and  far, 
So  our  good  Lord  Protector  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

Ah,  me  !  ah,  me  !  those  days  are  o'er,  the  days  of  shame  are  here, 
Our  glorious  Cromwell's  mangled  limbs — our  Sidney's  bloody  bier — 
Our  land  in  chains — our  folk  proscribed — forgive  this  falling  tear, 
My  heart  is  strong,  my  faith  is  firm,  my  soul  is  dead  to  fear. 
A  sword — a  field — who  knows  but  we  might  see  hope's  rising  star  ; 
A  sword — a  field — our  blow  might  be  as  stout  as  at  Dunbar. 

Niljley,  Gloucestershire.  Paxton  Hood. 
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OR,  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  TRANSPORTED. 

BY  EUGENE  SUE. 
Specially  translated  from  the  French  for  the  Tribune,  by  Alexander  Bell> 


Part  I. — Chapter  III. 

j^ioT  far  from  Beaugency,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  stretch  the  extensive  woods 
of  Mareuil.-  About  the  middle  of  the  night  following  that  on  which  we  left  Syl~ 
vain  cleaning  his  gun,  two  peasants  were  in  the  pale  light  of  the  stars  traversing 
this  wood  by  a  pathway  with  which  they  seemed  thoroughly  familiar. 

These  two  peasants  were  Sylvain  and  his  friend  Little-John. 

Before  continuing  our  story  permit  us  a  word  or  two  about  Little- John. 

I  knew  him  ;  and  never  have  I  met  a  more  wondrously  intelligent  and  honourable  char- 
acter, or  known  a  purer  devotion  to  the  republican  cause.  The  following  is  the  history  of 
this  obscure  but  courageous  apostle  of  the  democratic  faith. 

He  wras  a  vine-grower  and  possessed  a  modest  competence.  Before  1848  being,  like 
millions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  deprived  of  his  political  rights,  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  public  affairs ;  but  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  politics  as  soon  as  he  had  become 
possessed  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  had  received  the  primary  education  usual  to  the 
more  wTell-to-do  part  of  his  class  :  he  could  read  and  write.  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  ordinances  against  the  hawking  of  publications — 
ordinances  so  severe  and  so  contrary  to  that  principle  of  eternal  justice — '  Every  one  has 
the  right  to  publish  what  he  thinks.'  These  ordinances  rendered  impossible  the  republican 
propaganda,  wise  and  moderate  though  it  were.  Little-John  came  to  consult  me  on  a  plan, 
which  he  explained  in  nearly  the  following  terms  : —  ' 

*  Citizen,'  said  he,  '  I  wish  to  be  of  use  to  our  cause.  I  have  some  vines  ;  I  will  farm 
them,  and  what  they  bring  me  will  suffice  to  keep  me.  Myself  a  peasant,  I  know  the 
peasantry  ;  what  they  most  need  is  instruction  relative  to  their  political  rights  and  duties; 
they  have  not  the  time  or  means  to  read  these  newspapers,  which  could  enlighten  and  guide 
them.  Those  who  can  read,  and  they  are  not  very  numerous,  read  scarcely  anything  but 
almanacks.  This  means  of  propagandism  has  become  almost  impossible,  the  hawkers  not 
being  allowed  to  hawk  without  the  authorization  and  visa  of  the  Prefects ;  and  the  first 
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things  prohibited  by  these  gentlemen  are  the  Republican  Almanacks.*  It  is  very  difficult 
to  evade  these  orders  or  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  gendarmes,  who  examine  on  the  high- 
way or  in  the  villages  the  packs  of  the  book  hawkers.  This  is  what  I  have  thought :  I 
will  purchase  an  assortment  of  pamphlets  from  the  Tours  ecclesiastical  publishing  office ; 
these  will  be  allowed  to  pass  anywhere  with  my  pack.  I  will  wander  among  the  most 
distant  villages  of  the  department,  through  lonely  woods  and  barren  heaths ;  I  will  visit 
more  especially  the  isolated  farm-houses,  where  I  will  arrive  at  supper-time,  the  peasant's 
hour  of  rest  andjsocial  converse,  when,  according  to  the  hospitable  custom  of  the  country, 
I  shall  be  invited  to  partake  of  the  meal,  and  then  to  pass  the  night  in  the  house ' 

\Yery  good,'  said  I,  not  yet  understanding  what  he  was  driving  at;  *  but,  citizen,  what 
republican  propagaudism  could  you  make  with  your  little  books  from  the  bishopric  of 
Tours.' 

'  Oh  !'  replied  he,  with  a  smile,  c  I  count  upon  not  having  the  misfortune  to  sell  many 
of  these  little  books,  and  to  bring  home  my  pack  as  heavy  as  I  took  it  away  ;  but,  look 
you,  T  have  the  happiness  to  possess  an  extraordinary  memory  ;  I  have  learned  by  heart 
from  the  republican  newspapers  and  almanacks  all  that  seemed  to  me  good,  healthy,  use- 
ful, and  suitable  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  peasantry ;  of  my  memory,  citizeu, 
you  shall  judge.' 

With  this  Little- John  (may  I  be  pardoned  the  proud  reminiscence  ?)  with  cordial  po- 
liteness proceeded  to  recite  first  some  passages  from  the  Republicain  des  Campagnes  and 
the  Berger  de  Kravan,-f  then  some  fragments  from  the  writings  of  Pierre  Dupont,  and 
from  those  of  my  excellent  friends  and  colleagues,  Felix  Pyat,  Esquiros,  and  Ivigneaux, 
writers  now  in  exile,  and  then  particularly  popular  in  the  country. 

I  was  astounded,  not  only  at  Little-John's  prodigious  memory,  but  also  at  his  expres- 
sive and  intelligent  delivery.  Inspiration,  faith,  if  I  may  so  speak,  gave  to  his  words  an 
irresistible  authority.  Amongst  others  he  repeated  the  famous  Toast  to  the  Peasants  of 
my  dear  friend  Felix  Pyat,  with  such  a  moving  voice  that  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

*  Now,  citizen,'  resumed  Little- John,  'you  will  understand  that  my  little  books  from 
the  bishopric  will  be  only  a  passport ;  the  gendarmes  cannot :,  however  keen  and  piercing 
may  be  their  eyes,  see  what  I  have  in  my  head,  in  my  heart,  and  on  my  tongue.  Thus, 
on  reaching  a  farm-house  in  the  evening,  and  having  seated  myself  at  the  fireside  amidst 
the  farmer's  family,  I  will  recite  some  of  the  things  you  have  just  heard  ;  aud  if  I  show 
them  my  cargo  of  pamphlets  at  all  it  will  only  be  to  recommend  them  not  to  buy  any  such 
stuff,  or  to  read  a  few  passages  for  the  sake  of  commenting  on  them,  and  for  ever  disgust- 
ing them  with  the  propaganda  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks  ;  and  now,  citizen,  what  say 
you  to  my  project  ?' 

*  What  say  I  ?'  cried  I,  touched  with  so  much  devotion,  '  I  say  that  you  may  thus  ren- 
der immense  service  to  our  cause.' 

'  Very  true,  citizen.  You  give  me  courage  and  hope.  I  will  come  and  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  first  round.     Adieu !' 

*  The  French  Almanacks — very  different  to  the  '  Penny  Old  Moore's,'  and  similar 
trash  circulated  in  this  country — are  small  volumes  of  information  on  almost  every  subject, 
and  are  read  in  circles  where  no  other  description  of  book  can  find  purchasers.  In  the 
days  of  the  Republic  a  vast  crop  of  Almanacks  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  the  most 
thoroughly  revolutionary  principles  sprung  into  existence  and  obtained  an  immense  circu- 
tation.  Louis  Blanc  and  all  the  great  names  connected  with  the  republican  literati  cou- 
ributed  to  these  works— the  engine  of  a  formidable  propaganda.  It  was  to  crush  this 
movement  of  free  thought  that  the  betrayers  of  the  Republic  decreed  the  ordinance  fetter- 
ing, indeed  suppressing,  the  hawking  of  publications. 

•f  During  the  earlier  months  of  1848,  I  published  the  Republicain  des  Campagnes,  a 
weekly  journal  circulated  gratuitously  to  the  extent  of  nearly  three  thousand  copies  in  the 
department  of  the  Loiret,  and  this  publication  had,  I  am  assured,  some  good  results.  My 
excellent  friends  of  the  Democratic  Pacifique  charged  themselves  with  the  edition  of  the 
Berger  de  Kravan,  from  which  they  took  only  the  expenses  of  printing,  in  order  to  aid 
me  in  my  work  of  propagaudism. 
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Faithful  to  his  plan,  Little-John  traversed  the  whole  of  our  department,  visiting,  with 
much  sagacity,  the  locations  furthest  removed  from  the  great  centres  of  population — cen- 
tres where  the  intercommunion  of  man  with  man,  whatever  may  be  their  individual  degree 
of  instruction,  at  least  renders  them  more  open  to  the  communications  of  thought,  and 
more  apt  to  perceive  the  just  and  true. 

Little-John's  propagandism  had  the  success  which  both  he  and  I  expected.  I  saw  him 
from  time  to  time  after  his  journeys,  and  lent  him  some  good  historical  works.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  instructing  himself.  He  had  a  singularly  perspicuous  mind,  and  a 
warm  and  honest  heart.  Little-John  had  a  pale,  mild  face,  and  though  very  little,  even 
insignificant-looking,  had,  in  the  energy  of  his  convictions,  the  strength  to  travel  through 
the  country  from  morning  till  night,  bending  under  his  heavy  pack — his  passport  as  he 
playfully  termed  it. 

We  left  Sylvain  and  his  friend  Little-John  in  the  wood  of  Mareuil  towards  midnight. 
On  arriving  at  a  spot  where  the  overhanging  branches  excluded  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
light,  Little^John  stopped,  and  said  to  Sylvain  : — 

*  Before  going  further,  are  you  quite  decided  ?' 
4  Yes/  replied  Sylvain. 

1  It  is  a  serious  affair  ;  have  you  reflected  ?' 

'Yes;  and  my  conscience  tells  me  that  T  do  right  in  joining  my  brothers  instead  of 
acting  in  isolation,  should  it  be  unfortunately  necessary  to  act.' 

'  My  friend  there  is  still  time  to  return ;  you  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  an  aged  father, 
of  whom  you  are  the  only  support.     I  am  but  a  bachelor,  and  compromise  only  myself/ 

*  Little-John/  replied  Sylvain,  '  it  is  because  I  have  a  wife,  children,  and  an  aged  father, 
who  live  by  my  labour,  that  I  would  defend  the  Republic ;  it  is  the  only  heritage  we  can 
leave  to  our  children.' 

*  Come  then,'  said  Little- John. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  PIT  BOOK  OF  A  VIEWER.— No.  I. 


^I^JHAT,  you  knew  Allan  then,  did  you  ?  said  I  to  George  Bell,  as  we  sat 
together  one  morning  on  a  c  horny  tram/  partaking  of  some  trifling 
refreshment.  Knew  him  ?  merry  did  I — the  most  provoking — clever — 
kind  hearted  fellow  that  ever  breathed.  It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since— 
I  remember  the  time  well — the  night  before  new  year's  day,  1812 — five  or  six 
of  us  were  sitting  close  by  this  very  spot  getting  our  '  bait. '  We  had  been 
ridding  some  dangerous  falls  in  the  waste,  and  had  passed  the  morning  with  a 
good  deal  of  nervous  excitement.  The  pit  was  perfectly  still,  and  we  being  the 
only  persons  in  it,  there  reigned  that  deep  and  peculiar  silence  about  us  common 
under  such  circumstances.  Allan,  as  usual,  seized  the  opportunity  of  cautiously 
dropping  in,  now  and  then,  a  few  of  his  half-in-joke  half-in-earnest  observations 
on  the  supernatural  and  terrible,  which  uttered  in  his  own  quaint,  clever  manner 
always  made  us  both  dread  and  wish  to  hear  him.  Getting,  as  he  always  contri- 
ved to  do,  the  conversation  more  and  more  into  his  own  hands,  and  gradually 
waxing  warmer  and  more  fascinating  in  his  elucidations  of  the  mysterious — he, 
in  apparently  the  most  natural  manner,  slid  into  a  description  of  the  attributes, 
and  appearances  of  him  who  is  reputed  to  have  an  important  dwelling  place 
somewhere  under  our  feet.  His  learning  in  those  matters  appeared  so  pro- 
found— his  method  of  description  so  easy — and  yet  so  strangely  solemn,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  we  were  completely  within  his  power — nailed  to  our 
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seats  and  listening  with  the  most  intense  and  fearful  interest.  Seizing  the 
favourable  moment,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  'What!  don't  you  believe  me? 
Then/  lowering  his  voice,  '  for  once — for  your  satisfaction  and  my  own — as  his 
Satanic  Majesty  has,  under  a  guarantee  of  certain  little  ceremonies  and  precau- 
tions, granted  me  the  liberty  of  introducing  him,  personally,  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  my  friends,  I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  avail  myself  of  the 
extraordinary  privilege  bestowed  upon  me  and  prove  my  words  at  once.'  Taken 
by  surprise — half  doubting — half  believing  the  man :  anxious  to  see  his  words 
fulfilled,  and  yet  dreading  their  full  realization,  we  only  instinctively  drew  our- 
selves closer  together — making  no  reply.  c  Yery  well  then  ',  he  began  in  his 
deepest  and  most  solemn  toue,  c  now  that  we  are  committed  to  this  matter,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  my  purpose,  and  for  our  individual 
safety,  that  you  immediately  extinguish  your  candles — and  that  you  preserve 
throughout  the  profoundest  silence.  You  must  on  no  account  whatever  utter 
a  single  word — not  even  in  whisper — nor  stir  a  limb  till  his  Majesty  appears — 
when  you  must  rise  simultaneously  and  advance  slowly  towards  him — bowing 
reverently.  •  Men,'  said  he  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  emphasis — '  Men  !  remem- 
ber my  words  !  conduct  yourselves  with  the  propriety  becoming  an  occasion  you 
may  never  witness  again  in  time.  Fix  your  eyes  steadily  on  yonder  head-way — - 
and  be  not  startled  when  the  great  Lucifer  appears — for  he  will  come  with  a 
heavy  tread  and  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  fire  and  smoke,  I  leave  yon  for  a  few 
necessary  moments,  to  fix  the  ceremonial  light  and  to  deliver  your  several 
names.  I  go  ;'  and  he  went  towards  the  head- way  bowing  and  mnttering,  ad- 
vancing more  and  more  cautiously  and  slowly  till  he  disappeared  behind  the 
board.  In  the  dreadful  stillness  of  those  awful  moments  that  followed — during 
which  we  could  just  catch  the  solemn  enunciation  of  our  names — we  sat,  the 
most  pitiable,  grinning,  shivering  aggregate  of  humanity  that  ever  retained  a 
vestige  of  rationality.  In  another  instant  Allan  reappeared — but  with  his  back 
towards  us,  and  in  a  still  more  bent  position  than  before — uttering  with  a  well 
assumed  nervousness  the  terrible  words, — '  Yes — your  Majesty,' — when,  horror 
of  horrors  !  suddenly  there  came  a  report — a  phiz — a  hellish  phiz — and  tram- 
pling, accompanied  by  flame  and  smoke :  and  there  was — but  sir,  the  miserable 
morsel  of  common  humanity  that  remained  among  us  at  that  terrific  moment 
enables  me  only  to  remember  that  the  '  board'  rang  with  the  yells  of  six  of  the 
most  dreadfully  frightened  mortals  that  ever  lent  themselves  to  the  dangerous 
practice  of  raising  the  wicked  one.  When  we  opened  our  eyes,  there  stood 
Allan;  and  while  his  presence  in  a  little  time  reassured  us,  his  blunt  philoso- 
phy both  reproved  and  enraged  us.  '  Eh,  hinnies,  what  simpletons — never  to 
have  seen  the  devil  in  a  straw  and  candle  '  snot '  before  now.'  The  fact  is,  Allan 
had  cleverly  managed  to  fix  a  well-filled  straw  against  the  coal,  ant  to  plant  his 
hit  wretched  snot  of  ceremonial  candle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fire  the  straw  at  the 
critical — that  is,  I  mean,  the  horrible  moment,  when  our  painfully  excited  ima- 
ginations magnified  its  miserable  phiz  into  a  full  display  of  the  genuine  fire  and 
brimstone — the  attendants  of  the  repnted  hero  of  the  burning  battle  fields. 


We  believe  in  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  the  whole ;  in  a  social  state  having 
God  and  his  Law  at  the  summit,  the  People  at  its  base, — progress  for  rule,  asso* 
ciation  as  means,  devotion  for  baptism,  genius  and  virtue  for  lights  upon  the  way. 

Our  work  is  educational.  We  want  to  teach  men  the  first  principles  of  life, 
to  raise  their  aims  ;  so  to  enlarge  their  views  and  purify  their  characters  ;  so  step 
by  step  to  create  a  party  quickened  by  one  high  faith,  enlightened  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  revolutionize  society. 
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6  For  my  part  I  say  no  ' four  points* ' — Disraeli. 

>ur  last  comment  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  left  Nicholas  in  the  heroics 
attitude  of  showing  '  a  bold  (brazen  ?)  front/  'with  sword  in  hand  and 
cross  in  heart.'  Punch  suggested  a  praiseworthy  transposition,  the  cross 
in  the  hand  (so  becoming  an  orthodox  malefactor),  and  the  sword  in  the  heart  of 
the  imperial  brigand.  We  have  now  to  exhibit  Master  Romanoff  in  the  interest- 
ing character  of  a  member  of  the  Peace  fraternity  !  '  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
has  accepted  the  four  ' points ',  as  interpreted  by  the  Western  Powers,  to  form 
the  basis  of  negotiations  for  peace '!  Startling  intelligence.  Up  went  the  funds. 
Down  went  the  hopes  of  those  who  still  dreamt  that  possibly  through  this  war 
Of  governments  might  come  a  chance  of  freedom  for  the  suffering  nations.  The 
peacemongers  could  not  restrain  their  glee.  They  crowed  most  lustily.  They 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  joyous  had  the  Muscovites  strode  over  the  corpse 
of  the  last  true  Englishman,  and  Menschikoff  proclaimed  from  Charing  Cross  the 
"  reign  of  order*  under  the  guardian  segis  of  orthodox  Russian  bayonets. 

The  'four points'  briefly  explained  mean,  1st  a  joint  protectorate  over  the 
Christians  in  Turkey  by  the  five  great  European  powers  •  England,  France, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  2nd  a  joint  guarantee  (by  the  same  powers)  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Dauubian  principalities; 
3rd  a  revision  of  the  treaties  of  1841,  'in  the  interest  of  the  balance  of  power;' 
4>th  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube.  And  these  are  the  despicable  results  for 
which  twenty  thousand  Englishmen,  the  flower  of  the  British  Army,  have  already 
laid  down  their  lives.  At  least  such  are  the  results  designed  by  the  concla  e 
of  diplomatic  conspirators  meeting  at  Yienna  under  the  sanction  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  liberticidal  and  anti-national  ministers  headed  by  Aberdeen ! 

Peace  on  the  basis  defined  by  the  'four points  '  will  prove  illusory  and  but 
the  precursor  to  new  and  complicated  evils,  including  war  itself.  Russia  de- 
manded a  protectorate  over  the  Greek  christians.  To  repel  the  insulting  usur- 
pation implied  in  that  demand  the  Sultan  declared  war.  And  now  the  Sultan's 
*  allies'  propose  to  inflict  upon  him  the  usurpation  of  five  protectors  over  every 
description  of 'Christians' on  Turkish  territory.  In  the  Dauubian  principalities 
the  continued  encroachments  of  Russia  had  reduced  the  Sultan's  rule  to  the 
mere  shadow  of  sovereignty.  The  '  allies  '  propose  that  henceforth  live  poten- 
tates shall  share  the  sovereignty  with  the  Sultan.  As  to  the  'rights  and  privi- 
leges '  of  the  provinces,  the  unhappy  Moldo-Wallachians  will  as  heretofore  be 
mainly  at  the  mercy  of  Russia  with  the  curse  of  Austrian  co-partnership  added 
thereto.  The  protectorate  of  Prance  and  England  will  be  utterly  futile  for  good. 
It  cannot  be  forgotten  how  the  Western  powers  allowed  the  '  free  Republic 
of  Cracow'  to  be  blotted  out  of  existence;  and  if  the  'four  points'  are  carried 
into  operation  very  similar  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Danubian  provinces — Russia 
and  Austria  will  share  the  spoil.  The  revision  of  the  treaties  of  1841  is  under- 
stood to  mean  the  admission  of  war  ships  of  the  'great  powers,'  each  being  lim- 
ited to  a  certain  number,  into  the  Black  Sea ;  together  with  some  yet  unsettled 
provision  as  to  the  future  of  Sebastopol.  By  the  treaties  of  1841  no  ships  of 
war  other  than  Turkish  could  ascend  the  Dardanelles,  while  besides  Sebastopol, 
Odessa,  and  other  fortified  places  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Russians  maintained  a 
fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  with  many  smaller  vessels  of  war — a  constant 
menace  to  the  safety  of  Constantinople.     To  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous  pr«-* 
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ponderance  of  Russia,  it  is  proposed  to  admit  ships  of  all  nations,  at  all  times, 
in  peace  or  war.  But  the  remedy  may  be  worse  than  the  evil.  To  make  the 
Dardanelles  a  free  passage,  and  the  Euxiue  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  navies 
of  Europe,  will  be  to  place  the  Turkish  capital  at  the  mercy  of  any  bucaneering 
commanders  disposed  to  get  up  another  Navarino.  This,  forsooth,  to  '  protect 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  !'  '  Call  you  this  backing 
of  your  friend  ? — a  plague  upon  such  backing  ! '  By  all  means  let  Sebastopol  be 
destroyed,  and  the  ploughshare  passed  through  the  very  soil  on  which  stands 
that  robbers'  den ;  and  therewith  annihilate,  not  merely  '  restrict/  the  naval 
power  of  Russia  in  the  Euxine.  There  will  then  need  no  counterbalancing  check 
of  English,  French,  or  Austrian  war  ships,  and  the  safety  of  Constantinople  will 
be  assured. 

The  '  four  points '  if  ever  carried  into  operation  will  be  productive  of  the  most 
ruinous  consequences  to  Turkey,  and  evils  manifold  to  Europe  in  general. 

How  long  will  the  protectors  agree  among  themselves  ?  How  long  will  so 
shameful  a  peace  stave  off  another  and  more  calamitous  war  ? 

In  the  meantime — not  to  speak  of  Hungary  and  Italy — Poland  will  remain  in 
bondage,  Circassia  be  left  single-handed,  to  fight  the  battle  of  Ereedom,  and  the 
betrayed  nationalities  will  pile  their  curses  mountains  high  upon  the  faithless 
degraded  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

Happily  the  shameful  peace  we  have  depicted  is  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Janus-faced  Autocrat  professes  peace  to  the  conclave  at  Vienna,  but  through- 
out f  holy  Russia5  he  is  sounding  the  trump  of  war — fierce,  bloody,  extermina- 
ting war.  To  gain  time  was  probably  the  only  object  sought  by  accepting  the 
■  four  points/  The  time  he  gains  may  not  be  all  lost  for  the  cause  of  Ereedom. 
Now  is  the  moment  for  the  British  people  to  decide  on  this  question  of  peace, 
and  deciding  against  so  infamous  a  peace,  to  decide  also  as  to  the  future  policy 
and  aims  of  the  war.  Apathy  and  inaction  have  too  long  disgraced  the  nation. 
It  is  consoling  to  turn  to  the  manifestation  at  Leeds  on  the  17th  of  January, 
when  several  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  with  the  addition  of 
representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  recorded 
their  solemn  decision  that  '  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigour 
until  safe  and  honourable  terms  of  peace  can  be  obtained/  In  vain  did  Cobden 
exhaust  his  c  unadorned  eloquence '  in  defence  of  the  pitiful  policy  of  submission 
to  the  Tzar,  the  sturdy  Yorkshiremen  were  not  to  be  turned  from  the  path  of 
patriotic  duty.  May  this  important  '  pronouncement '  be  everywhere  imitated. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  these  remarks  a  requisition  to  the  Mayor  of  Newcas- 
tle is  in  course  of  signature  for  the  holding  of  a  Public  Meeting  to  denounce  the 
Vienna  Conspiracy  and  protest  against  the  '  four  points/  With  great  satisfac- 
tion we  learn  that  South  Shields  is  to  be  summoned  to  a  similar  manifestation. 
We  urge  the  like  action  throughout  the  land.  Cobden  taunts  the  supporters 
of  the  war  that  they  looked  to  the  government  to  wage  hostilities  for  the  re- 
construction of  Poland  and  the  freedom  of  oppressed  nationalities,  and  that  they 
have  been  disappointed.  Those  who  demanded  war  were  not  such  fools  as  to  look 
for  any  such  action  at  the  hands  of  the  Coalition  Ministry ;  they  did  however  hope 
that  public  opinion  would  command  and  enforce  the  waging  of  war  for  the  ends 
described  by  Cobden.  Up  to  this  time  that  hope  has  not  been  realized.  But  it 
is  not  yet  too  late.  Demonstrations  of  public  opinion  and  national  spirit  may 
compel  a  real  war.  No  '  four  points' !  No  truce  with  the  Tzar !  No  peace  until 
Europe  is  secured  against  Muscovite  aggression,  until  Russia  is  compelled  to 
disgorge,  and  Poland  is  reestablished !  Thus  let  the  people  speak,  after  the 
manner  they  spoke  in  days  of  yore,  and  legislators,  ministers,  and  the  monarch 
herself  will  hear,  tremble,  and  obey. 
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NEW   SERIES. 


By  Thomas  Cooper. 


1.— THE  USE  OF  TIME. 

commence  a  second  series  of  familiar  and  friendly  letters  to  you,  my 
younger  brothers,  the  'Men  of  the  future,5  with  a  deep  consciousness  of 
my  own  imperfections.  But,  if  we  all  waited  till  we  had  attained  our 
ideal  standard  of  mental  and  moral  influence  before  we  attempted  to  incite  others 
to  commence  the  struggle  for  attainment,  the  world  would  progress  but  slowly. 
However  broken  and  imperfect  may  be  the  utterance  of  mind  to  mind,  yet  a  few 
words  of  earnestness,  from  one  who  has  experienced  the  combat  with  difficulty, 
may  have  their  fruition  in  stirring  up  some  to  diligence.  With  that  faith — to- 
gether with  the  encouraging  remembrance  that  my  former  Letters  drew  forth  ac- 
knowledgments of  benefit,  written  and  spoken,  from  many  scores  of  young  work- 
ing men — I  again  venture  to  address  you.  The  last  day  of  1854  found  me 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  impress  a  number  of  young  working  men  in  London 
with  a  conviction  of  the  value  and  right  use  of  time  ;  and  this  first  letter  will 
take  its  tone,  and  in  part  its  expression,  from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  that 
friendly  exhortation  was  delivered. 

While  breaking  away  from  the  immorally  conventional  observance  of  certain 
times  and  seasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  too  neglectful  of  some  particular 
times  and  seasons  that  might  be  turned  to  practical  benefit.  We  may  conscien- 
tiously and  consistently  refuse  to  observe  the  appointed  Easts  and  Festivals  of 
the  Church,  and  Saints'  Days  of  the  Calendar  ;  or  to  commemorate  days  author- 
ised by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  registered  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — such 
as  the  failure  of  Guy  Eawkes  and  his  Gunpowder  Plot,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
the  execution  of  the  '  Blessed  Martyr,'  good  King  Charles,  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  the  *  happy  and  providential '  return  of  the  '  Royal  Rascal/  on  the  29th 
of  May.  But  the  change  of  the  seasons  is  nature's  ordinance :  not  Man's.  In 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  in  the  bareness  and  outward  death  of  winter,  in  the  return  of 
the  flowers  and  songs  of  spring,  and  in  the  glory  and  refulgence  of  summer,  men 
of  all  creeds,  and  of  no  creed  that  is  conventional,  can  find  a  common  lesson. 
Man  is  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  nature.  His  birth  and  childhood,  his  youth 
and  manhood,  his  old  age  and  death,  have  all  their  resemblances  in  the  outward 
growth  and  decay  of  things  around  him.  Whether  designed  to  remind  him  or 
not,  they  do  remind  him  of  his  own  little  life,  its  changes,  its  shortness  and  un- 
certainty, and  its  end.  And  a  man  must  be  strangely  devoid  of  reflection  who 
does  not  ask  himself  at  the  close  of  a  year — c  How  have  I  spent  the  year  which 
is  now  ending  ?  Shall  I  live  through* the  next  ?  And,  if  so,  how  shall  1  deport 
myself  as  I  pass  through  them  ?' 

Scarcely  any  of  us,  old  or  young,  are  without  such  thoughts.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  are  but  passing  thoughts  :  thoughts  soon 
dissipated,  and  only  raised  naturally  in  the  mind  by  the  recurrence  of  the  saying 
*  The  last  day  in  the  old  year  is  come  again  !' — or  by  the  change  of  the  figures 
1853  to  1854,  or  1854  to  1855  :  they  are  not  thoughts  that  dwell  in  the  mind, 
and  deepen  there,  and  take  the  healthful  form  of  reflection.    Reflection :  the 
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only  inward  process  by  which  the  mind  can  be  raised  and  strengthened,  the  heart 
corrected  and  improved.  You  may  surround  a  man  with  outward  circumstances 
that  will  have  a  powerful  effect  iu  ameliorating  his  character.  On  the  character 
of  a  child  outward  circumstances  are  almost  all-powerful.  You  may  mould  a 
child  almost  as  you  please,  if  you  thoughtfully  study  its  organization.  It  is  the 
■  creature  of  circumstance  :'  that  is  to  say,  of  education  directed  to  its  organiza- 
tion. And  the  upgrown  man  is  still  the  '  creature  of  circumstance ;'  but  now 
the  phrase  (which  is'strictly  philosophical)  has  a  more  compound  meaning.  Man's 
moral,  as  well  as  his  intellectual,  nature  and  power  are  now  developed.  Educa- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  the  institutions,  customs,  and  practices  of  society  (for  it  is 
education  all  the  way  through  with  us  •  our  education  is  not  consummated  by 
our  having  learnt  to  read  and  write,  at  school :  educo — to  lead  out  of,  to  lead  on  • 
we  are  led  on,  educated,  by  the  entire  experience  of  life) — acting  upon  our  ori- 
ginal constitution,  produce  knowledge.  And,  now,  from  knowledge,  education, 
and  organization,  is  evolved  a  moral  power,  which  has  its  spring  or  commence- 
ment in  the  act  of  reflection. 

Wliat  is  Reflection — does  any  one  ask  ?     Thinking — thinking — thinking,  un- 
til, from  all  the  stores  of  our  knowledge  and  experience,  we  collect  motives,  pre- 
sent them  to  the  mind,  keep  them  before  it  so  as  to  create,  resolve,  and  act  upon 
it ;  and  still  keep  them  before  it,  so  that  onr  resolve  may  be  strengthened,  and 
our  action  continued.     I  know  not  in  what  belter  way  to  define  reflection. 
There  are  processes  of  the  mind  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  reflection  with- 
out amounting  to  it,  in  the  valuable  and  effective  sense  of  the  word.     Thus,  a 
man  may  call  up  his  past  experience,  and  please  or  sadden  himself  by  looking  at 
it,  as  he  would  by  looking  on  an  old   portrait  of  himself ;  but  if  he  collect  no 
motives  and  form  no  resolves  for  action,  while  doing  this  he  has  only  been  mus- 
ing :  he  has  not  been  reflecting  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Again, 
a  man  may  not  only  recall   the  experience  of  the  past,  but  throw  forward  his 
imagination  into  the  future:  he  may  say  to  himself — *  Ah,  when  I  was  in  such 
and  such  circumstances,  I  did  so  and  so  !     If  the  like  circumstances  recur  this 
coming  year,  I  wonder  how  I  shall  act !     And  if  entirely  new  circumstances  oc- 
cur, I  wonder  how  I  shall  act,  and  what  the  result  will  be  ?'     Well,  but  this  is 
only  reverie :  it  is  not  reflection,  in  the  worthy  and  potential  sense  of  the  word. 
Reflection  is  thinking  and  thinking  on,  till  motives  grow  into  giants  and  compel 
the  will,  resolve  is  formed,  strengthened,  rendered  unsubduable,  and  action — de- 
cided and  continuous  action — is  produced.   Reflection  is  the  grand  mental  lever 
by  which  a  man's  own  character  is  raised  and  purified,  so  as  to  render  him  con- 
sciously more  noble  to  himself,   to  make  him  more  instrumental  of  good  to  all 
living  around  him,  and,  perhaps,   to  future  generations.     Without  reflection  a 
man  is  characterless,  save  that  you  call  him  the  mere  creature  of  impulse,  and 
then  you  have  no  dependence  on  him  :  he  may  start  off  and  run  a  race  against 
nothing  and  nobody  to  the  north,   when  you  are  employing  all  the  cogency  of 
reason,  and  arguing  till  you  sweat,   to  persuade  him  that  it  will  be  lor  his  un- 
speakable felicity  to  go  south.     But  a  reflecting  man  is  a  man  of  character,  and 
you  know  where  to  have  him  when  you  are  talking  to  him  :  he  does  not  go  by 
fits  and  starts,  like  the  creature  of  impulse  :  he  has  a  line  of  action  regulated  by 
reason  ;  and  he  is  always  valuable  as  a  friend,  or  .an  ally  in  any  undertaking,  be- 
cause when  you  have  once  won  him  you  are  likely  to  keep  him,  so  long  as  you 
act  truthfully. 

May  I  hope  that  you  are  men  of  reflection,  and  that  the  very  youngest  among 
you  come  in  some  degree  under  that  designation  ?  Then,  you  will  appreciate 
the  object  I  have  in  view.  I  aim  not  only  to  persuade  you  that  Time  is  valuable, 
but  that  the  time  which  remains  to  each  of  you — even  if  some  of  you  have  already 
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spent  tlie  greater  part  of  your  lives — is  of  more  value  to  you  than  the  time  you 
have  already  lived ;  and,  therefore  ought  to  be  spent  with  more  intelligent  hus- 
bandry. If  I  may  illustrate  the  value  of  Time  by  the  value  of  money,  I  would 
ask  you,  which  is  now  of  the  most  value  to  you,  the  money,  be  it  ever  so  little, 
you  have  in  your  pocket  now,  together  with  the  money  you  expect  to  earn  next 
week, — or  the  money  you  have  already  spent  in  the  course  of  life  ?  Why,  if  you 
have  spent  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  it  is  all  of  less  value  to  you,  (unless  it  have 
secured  some  beneficial  result  as  interest,  or  in  any  other  form,)  than  a  single 
sixpence  you  may  now  possess,  or  a  single  pound  you  expect  to  earn  next  week. 
The  past  is  gone  and  spent :  you  cannot  recover  it,  by  a  wish,  to  spend  over 
again.  It  is  so  with  Time  :  it  is  so  with  human  life.  The  last  day  of  1854  will 
never  return  :  that  hour  to  which  the  clock  last  pointed  can  never  be  recalled. 
Thus  every  remaining  day  and  hour  become  of  increased  value  and  importance 
to  us. 

I  do  not  mean  anything  so  foolish  as  that  we  are  never  to  recall  the  past — - 
never  to  heave  a  sigh  that  we  have  mis-spent  it.  That  is  utterly  impossible  with 
a  reflecting  mind  :  and  it  is  reflection  that  I  am  enforcing.  I  only  wish  to  im- 
press on  your  minds  and  my  own,  a  thorough  conviction  that  all  remembrance  of 
the  past  is  valueless  to  us,  unless  it  aids  us  to  make  improvement  in  the  future. 
The  man  who  has  wasted  a  fortune,  and  only  idly  deplores  it,  whimpers,  and  tells 
us  if  he  had  his  chance  to  come  over  again  he  would  do  better,  is  but  a  foolish 
fellow,  and  disproves  his  own  words  by  his  idleness.  He  should  be  doing  better 
now,  to  make  us  believe  him. 

'  Remember  that  time  is  money/  says  Franklin — and  his  saying  has,  doubtless, 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  a  man's  fortune — '  Remember  that  time  is  money.' 
Most  true :  and  we  may  follow  out  his  idea,  and  give  it  more  elevated  meanings. 
Remember  that  time  is  Knowledge — that  Time  is  Truth — that  Time  is  Charac- 
ter— that  Time  is  Power— that  Time  is  Usefulness — that  Time  is  Happiness. 
All  this  is  equally  as  true  as  that  Time  is  Money.  Time  is  not  money,  if  a  man 
loses  the  time  in  which  he  might  have  got  it :  it  is  only  money  lost.  Time  is 
Money  to  the  man  who  uses  Time  to  get  it.  And,  in  the  same  sense,  Time  is 
Knowledge,  Truth,  Character,  Power,  Usefulness,  and  Happiness.  And  these, 
my  brothers,  are  the  right  and  noble  uses  of  Time. 
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Part  I. — Chapter  IY. 

jhe  two  peasants  continued  their  journey,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
recesses  of  the  wood,  following  the  pathway,  whose  white  track  was  scarce  visible 
in  the  shade  of  the  over-arching  trees,  through  which  might  now  and  then  be  seen 
the  glimmer  of  the  stars.     Suddenly  Sylvain  stopped  and,  pointing  to  an  enormous  oak  in 
the  centre  of  a  glade,  said  to  Little- John : — 
1  You  see  that  oak  ?' 
'Yes/  replied  Little- John. 
*  Will  you  be  able  to  recognise  the  place  ?' 

1  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen,'  said  Sylvain.  '  Mark  me  well,  therefore. 
Following  an  old  footpath,  which  terminates  opposite  that  large  oak,  and  which  is  now 
covered  with  gra§s,  you  arrivg  at  an  old  marl -pit,  whose  entrance  is  concealed  by  briers. 
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and  which  forms  an  excellent  place  of  concealment.  At  the  bottom  of  this  species  of  sub- 
terranean cavern  there  is  a  small  spring,  so  that  any  one  bringing  some  bread  with  him, 
might  easily  remain  there  for  some  days,  secure  from  all  pursuit.' 

*  Please  God,'  replied  Little- John,  'we  will  have  no  occasion,  I  hope,  to  conceal  our- 
selves; but  you  are  right,  we  do  not  know  what  may  happen ;  thanks  for  the  information/ 

The  two  friends  again  proceeded  on  their  way,  and,  after  having  walked  some  time,  they 
perceived  a  space,  somewhat  less  obscure  and  having  a  post  raised  in  the  centre.  On  ar- 
riving here  the  peasants  saw  three  men  near  the  post :  two  of  them  were  dressed  in  blouses, 
the  other  was  enveloped  in  a  cloak. 

Little- John  approached  these  men  and  said : — 

■  Citizens,  I  bring  one  of  our  brothers,  who  comes,  like  yourselves,  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Republic,  if  they  be  attacked.' 

'Brother,  said  the  person  in  the  cloak  to  Sylvain,  'what  is  the  Constitution?' 

'  It  is  the  Law.' 

*  Who  made  that  law  ?' 

'  The  sovereign  people,  through  their  representatives  ' 

'  Brother,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  68th  article  of  the  Constitution  ?' 

*  I  know  the  sense  thereof.' 

*  Here  is  the  text,'  said  the  initiator  :  *  'Any  measure  by  which  the  President  of  the 
Republic  shall  dissolve  or  prorogue  the  National  Assembly,  or  raise  any  obstacle  to  the 

fulfilment  of  its  mission,  is  a  crime  a/'High  Treason  ;  by  this  act  the  President  is  de- 
prived of  his  functions ;  the  citizens  are  enjoined  to  refuse  him  obedience,  and 
the  executive  power  passes  io  the  National  Assembly?  Brother,  this  is  the  law ;  do  you 
swear  to  execute  it,  should  the  Constitution  be  endangered  ?' 

'  I  swear  !' 

'  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  110th  article  of  the  constitution  ?' 

'  T  know  its  sense/ 

1  This  is  the  text :  '  The  National  Assembly  confides  the  present  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  consecrated  by  it,  to  the  guardianship  and  to  the  patriotism  op  all  French- 
men.' Do'st  thou  swear  to  defend  by  arms  the  law  which  is  confided  to  thy  guardianship 
and  to  thy  patriotism  f 

'  I  swear !' 

*  In  case  a  coup  d'etat,  swearest  thou  to  come  forward  at  the  first  call  of  thy  brothers  ?' 

*  I  swear  !' 

*  Swearest  thou  to  keep  inviolate  from  every  one  the  secret  of  thy  affiliation  to  the  *  De- 
fenders of  the  Constitution;'  to  keep  the  secret  even  from  thy  wife,  thy  children,  and  thy 
relatives  ?' 

'I  swear  !' 

'  Swearest  thou  to  employ  all  thy  energies  to  prevent  pillage,  should  any  wretches,  false 
or  unworthy  Republicans  abandon  themselves  to  excess,  and  thereby  tarnish  the  triumph 
of  the  law,  and  the  holy  democratic  and  social  cause?'* 

*  Here  are  some  orders  of  the  day,  and  proclamations  from  the  so-called  'Jacques* 
'  spoilators,'  '  bandits,'  and  '  violators  of  women  ' : — 

'The  Social  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Clamecy. 
'  Order  of  t  le  Committee  : —  'December  7,  1851. 

1  Probity  is  a  republican  virtue. 
'  Every  thief  or  pillager  will  be  shot. 

1  Every  possessor  of  arms  who  shall  not,  in  twelve  hours,  have  dehVered  them'up  or  de- 
posited them  at  the  mayoralty,  will  be  arrested  and  detained  until  further  orders. 
'  Every  intoxicated  citizen  will  be  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
'  Long  live  the  Social  Republic  !' 

Proclamation  of  the  Sovereign  People  of  Bedarieux. 

'  December  6,  1851. 
1  The  victorious  people,  after  the  struggle,  are  obliged  to  watch  actively  over  the  defence 
of  order,  of  property,  and  of  the  family.    For  this  purpose  many  workmen  have  been 
obliged  to  quit  their  wives  aud  children,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  revolution  desires  neither 
pillage  nor  the  ruin  of  the  father-land.     Long  live  the  Republic!' 
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*  I  swear  !' 

'  Brother,'  said  the  initiator,  *  give  me  thy  hand  ;  thou  art  one  of  us.  Lay  your  hand 
across  mine,  resting  your  middle  finger  in  the  palm  of  my  hand :  that  is  our  sign  of  recog- 
nition. Our  rallying  word  is — *  How  is  mother  Mary  Anne?'  Mother  Mary  Anne  is  the 
mother  of  the  people — the  Law,  the  Constitution,  the  Republic  1' 

'  Let  us  hope,'  said  Sylvain,  giving  his  hand  to  the  initiator  in  the  method  prescribed, 
'that  'mother  Mary  Anne'  will  always  be  very  well,  and  that  her  sons  will  defend  her  if 
she  be  attacked.' 

'  Have  you  arms  and  ammunition  ?'  asked  the  initiator. 

'I  have  a  gun,'  replied  Sylvain  j  *  and  to-morrow  I  will  purchase  powder,  and  cast  some 
bullets.' 

'  Ah  !  citizen,'  said  the  initiator,  'it  was  believed  the  Republic  had  forever  replaced  civil 
war  by  the  pacific  struggles  of  universal  suffrage.  The  Republic  proclaimed  the  liberty  of 
citizens  to  meet  in  public,  and  to  associate  together  for  the  defence  of  the  common  law,  and 
yet  does  rumour  threaten  us  with  a  coup  d'etat,  and  with  bloody  strife  !  Behold  how  we, 
defenders  of  the  law,  are  obliged  to  meet  in  the  night  in  the  wood9,  like  malefactor?,  in 
order  to  advise  as  to  the  defence  of  the  Constitution,  undermined  on  every  side  !  Heaven 
forfend  that  our  fears  be  realized  !  Pray  Heaven  France  may  be  spared  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  !  Whatever  may  happen  let  us  be  of  our  good  cheer.  Yes,  all  of  us,  labourers, 
artisans,  citizens  (bourgeois),  proletarians,  all  of  us  who  desire,  in  the  name  of  the  public 
peace,  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  will  defend  it,  and  suffer  for  it,  if  need  be, 
banishment  or  death  !     We  swear  it  !     Long  live  the  Republic  !' 

'We  swear  it!'  cried  together  Sylvain,  Little-John,  and  the  two  witnesses  of  the 
affiliation. 

There  was  something  at  once  touching  and  grand  in  that  heavenward  cry  of  faith  and 
hope  of  these  five  men,  met  together  in  that  lonely  spot  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  little  group  separated,  the  initiators  returning  by  the  Beaugency  road  ;  Little-John 
and  Sylvain  returned  home  by  the  road  leadiug  to  Saint-Laurent-des-Eaux. 
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)t  sems  as  if  fortune  delighted  in  extending  her  hand  favourably  towards  some 
individuals,  while  to  others  she  only  puts  it  forth  to  deceive  and  buffet  them 
^l  through  life.  Her  caprices  have  furnished  us  with  a  lively  example  in  both 
manners  of  dealing.  We  relate  the  simple  facts  as  we  heard  them  without  adding  a  word. 
Towards  the  close  of  1848,  the  war  was  the  only  theme  in  vogue.  In  Pesth  especially, 
the  word  peace  was  quite  out  of  fashion.  The  hotels  were  filled  with  guests  who  met  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  favourite  topic  ;  martial  music  was  heard  from  morning  till 
night:  the  European  war  was  preparing. 

Two  personages  were  sitting  together  before  a  small  table  at  the  hotel  *  Nagy  Pipa,'f 
to  whom  the  German  saying  might  have  been  applied — '  Der  eine  schweigt,  der  andere 
Jiort  zu?\  for  one  of  these  personages  seemed  attentively  considering  the  probable  or  pos- 
sible cause  of  his  companion's  silence,  casting  from  time  to  time,  a  scrutinizing  glance  on 
his  countenance,  intended  to  penetrate  whatever  dark  project  might  be  passing  within. 

Another  Proclamation. 

'In  revolutions  some  come  forward  for  good,  others  for  evil.  All  honest  citizens  who 
witness  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  any  attack  on  modesty,  are  empowered  to  punish  with 
death  the  guilty  parties.  '  Long  live  the  Republic 

'The  Sovereign  People.' 

These  diverse  proclamations  have  been  quoted  by  the  imperialist  journals,  the  Patrie> 
the  Constitutions?;  &c,  &c.  E,  S. 

*  Prom  '  Hungarian  Sfcetches '  by  Moritz  Jokai.  Edinburgh :  Constable  &  Co. 
London  :   Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

t  Great  Pipe.  %  One  keeps  silence,  and  the  other  listens  to  him. 
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This  observant  individual  was  uo  other  than  the  liumaue  Master  Janos,  Police-corporal, 
aud  rice-jailer  of  the  noble  city  of  Pesth  ;  and  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  he  occupied 
this  post  during  Metternich's  time,  and  that,  notwithstanding  that  minister's  overthrow, 
he  still  retained  his  position,  unlike  the  usual  fate  of  the  adherents  of  a  falleu  ministry, 
they  will  surely  admit  that  the  favourite  of  fortune  could  not  be  better  personified  than 
by  the  same  Master  Janos ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  individual  opposite  was  no  less 
persecuted  by  the  fickle  goddess,  not  only  because  he  was  the  object  of  honest  Master 
Janos'  suspicious  glances,  but  more  especially  because  a  nailsmith's  apprentice  from  Vienna 
could  think  of  coming  to  Hungary  of  all  places  on  earth — a  country  where  the  trade  is 
carried  on  wholesale  at  the  corner  of  every  village,  by  the  Wallachian  gipsies. 

Master  Janos  had  not  studied  Lavater,  but  long  experience  had  led  him  to  conclude, 
after  minute  examination  of  the  man's  countenance,  that  some  counter  revolutionary  scheme 
was  turning  in  his  head. 

Consequently  he  drew  his  chair  nearer,  and  determined  to  break  the  silence. 

*  Where  do  you  come  from,  sir  ?  if  I  may  presume  to  ask,'  he  inquired,  with  a  wily 
glance  at  his  companion. 

*  Hyay  !  from  Vienna,'  sighed  the  stranger,  looking  into  the  bottom  of  his  glass. 
'  And  what  news  from  that  city  ?' 

'  Hyaee  !  nothing  good,' 

'  Eh,  what  ?  nothing  good  ! — what  bad,  then  ? 

*  Hyay  !  war  is  much  feared.' 

'Feared  !  what  audacity  ! — how  dare  they  fear?' 

'  Hyay  !  sir,  I  do  not  fear  either  at  thirty  leagues'  distance ;  but  once  I  heard  from  the 
cellar  how  they  were  bombarding  the  streets,  and  I  found  nothing  agreeable  in  it.' 

Master  Janos  found  still  greater  reason  for  suspicion.  He  resolved  to  make  him  drunk, 
and  he  would  probably  come  on  the  traces  of  some  dangerous  plot. 

How  much  does  a  nailsmith's  stomach  require  ?  At  the  second  pitcher  his  head  sank 
slowly  back,  and  his  tongue  moved  with  difficulty. 

*  Now  for  it !'  thought  Master  Janos,  filling  his  glass.  '  Eljen  1  liberty  !'  he  exclaimed, 
waiting  for  the  nailsmith  to  strike  glasses. 

The  latter  was  not  long  in  responding  to  the  invitation,  and  echoed  the  *  Eljen  !'  as  far 
as  his  thickening  tongue  permitted. 

*  Now  it  is  your  turn  to  give  a  toast,'  said  the  vice-jailor,  slily  eyeing  his  victim. 
'  Indeed,  I  am  not  used  to  give  toasts,  sir;  I  only  drink  them. 

'  Come,  don't  play  the  egotist,  but  drink  to  whoever  you  consider  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world !' 

'  In  the  whole  world  ?'  replied  the  nailsmith,  reflecting  that  the  world  was  very  large, 
and  that  he  knew  little  about  it. 

'  Yes,  in  the  whole  world  ! — the  whole  round  earth  !'  pursued  Master  Janos  confidently. 

The  nailsmith  hesitated,  scratched  his  nose,  scratched  his  ear,  scratched  his  whole  head, 
and,  finally,  cried  out,  '  Success  to  Master  Slimak  !' 

The  vice-jailer  shuddered  at  this  public  demonstration.  It  was  quite  clear  that  this 
Master  Slimak  was  some  gunpowder-sworn  commander-in-chief — there  was  no  doubt  of  it, 
and,  without  any  further  ado,  he  seized  the  nailsmith  by  the  collar,  and,  brevi  manu, 
escorted  him  to  the  town-hall,  where  he  dragged  him  into  a  narrow,  omnibus-looking 
chamber,  before  a  stout,  red  faced  gentleman. 

*  This  man  is  a  suspicious  character,'  he  exclaimed.  '  In  the  first  place  he  has  the  audacity 
to  fear  war ;  in  the  next  place,  he  sat  from  seven  o'clock  until  half-past  nine,  two  whole 
hours  and  a  half,  without  opening  his  lips;  and,  finally,  he  was  impious  enough  to  give 
a  public  toast  to  a  certain  Master  Slimak,  who  is  probably  quite  as  suspicious  a  character 
as  himself.' 

'Who  is  this  Master  Slimak?'  asked  the  stout,  red-faced  gentleman,  sternly. 

'Nobody,  indeed,' replied  the  trembling  Viennese,  'but  my  former  master,  an  honest 
nailsmith,  whom  I  served  four  years,  and  would  be  serving  still,  had  his  wife  not  beaten 
me.' 

'Impossible!'  ejaculated  the  fat,  red-faced  gentleman.  '  It  is  not  customary  to  give 
public  toasts  to  such  personages.' 
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*  But  I  dou  t  know  what  the  custom  is  here.' 

'  If  you  wished  to  give  a  toast  why  did  you  not  drink  to  constitutional  liberty,  to  tha 
upper  and  lower  Danube  armies,  or  to  freedom  of  the  press,  and  ■ach  toasts  ?' 

Hyay,  sir  !  I  could  not  learn  all  that  in  a  mouth  !' 
.  *  But  in  three  months  I  dare  say  you  will  be  able  to   learn   it   well  enough.      Master 
Janos,  take  that  man  into  custody.' 

The  humane  Master  J anos  again  seized  the  delinquent  by  the  collar,  ut  supra,  and 
escorted  him  to  the  place  appointed  to  such  malefactors,  where  he  had  time  to  consider 
why  he  was  put  there. 

The  three  months  passed  slowly  enough  to  the  nailsmith.  It  was  now  the  middle  of 
March. 

Master  Janos  punctually  released  his  prisoner,  and  the  honest  man,  in  order  to  prove 
the  reform  in  his  principles,  and  thereby  ri.-e  in  Master  Janos'  opinion,  greeted  him  with, 
'  Success  to  liberty,  and  the  Hungarian  arms  !' 

Master  Janos  stumbled  against  the  wall  in  speechless  horror,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
gained  his  equilibrium,  he  seized  the  astonished  nailsmith,  who,  when  he  had  recovered  his 
terrified  senses,  found  himself  again  in  the  narrow,  omnibus  chamber;  but  now,  instead  of 
the  stout,  red-faced  gentleman,  he  stood  before  a  lean,  black  gentleman,  who,  when  he 
understood  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  without  permitting  any  explanation,  condemned 
him  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  informing  him  that  henceforth,  unless  he  wished  to 
fare  worse,  he  would  exclaim,  *  Success  to  the  imperial  armies,  the  great  constitution,  and 
the  one  and  powerful  Austria !' 

And  the  nailsmith,  having  made  three  steps  beyond  his  prison  door,  was  brought  back 
$o  renew  his  captivity,  and  to  ponder  over  his  strange  fate. 

The  three  months  had  again  passed  over.     It  was  some  time  in  June. 

The  humane  Master  Janos  did  not  fail  to  release  his  captive.  The  poor  man  began  at 
his  prison  door  to  declaim  the  redeeming  words  of  *  Long  live  Prince  Windischgratz  I 
success  to  glorious  Austria  J' 

Master  Janos  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  as  if  to  protect  himself  from  this  incorri- 
gible man. 

'  What  !  was  it  not  enough  to  imprison  you  twice  ?  Have  you  not  yet  learned  what 
you  should  say  ?     Have  the  kindness  to  step  in  here.' 

And  for  the  third  time  they  entered  the  narrow  chamber. 

Instead  of  the  meagre,  black  gentleman,  it  was  again  the  fat,  red-faced  gentleman  before 
whom  our  victim  was  called  in  question  for  his  repeated  crime. 

■  Obstinate  traitor  !  'he  exclaimed ;  'are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of  your  offence,  and  that  if 
I  did  not  condemn  you  to  an  imprisonment  of  three  months  on  my  own  responsibility, 
Instead  of  giving  you  up  to  justice,  you  would  be  cut  into  four  quarters,  as  you  deserve  ?' 

The  unhappy  nailsmith  must  needs  rejoice,  in  his  extreme  terror,  at  the  mildness  of  the 
punishment. 

1  But  what  should  I  have  said  ?'  he  asked  his  lenient  judge,  in  a  voice  of  despair. 

*  What  should  you  have  said?  why,  Success  to  the  republic  !  Success  to  democracy  I 
Success  to  revolution  !' 

The  poor  man  repeated  the  three  injunctions,  and  promising  faithfully  to  attend  to  them, 
he  resigned  himself  patiently  to  a  new  lease  of  his  dark  abode. 

During  the  ensuing  three  months,  everything  had  changed  except  the  good  fortune  of 
Master  Janos.  Neither  time  nor  chance  could  succeed  in  displacing  him,  as  they  had  so 
many  others.     He  was  still  vice-jailor  of  the  noble  city  of  Pesth,  as  he  had  formerly  been. 

It  was  now  September.  The  nailsmith's  penalty  was  out,  and  Master  Janos  called  him 
forth. 

The  prisoner's  countenance  expressed  something  unusually  important,  and  no  sooner  did 
the  vice-jailor  approach,  than,  seizing  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  between  his  sobs,  *  Oh, 
Master  Janos,  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  humbly  kiss  his  hand,  and  wish  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  '  Success  to  the  Republic  !' 

As  the  hungry  wolf  pounces  on  the  lamb,  Master  Janos  once  more  seized  the  nailsmith 
by  his  ill-used  collar;  and  indeed,  so  shocked  was  the  worthy  jailor,  that  having  brought 
Jiis  prisoner  into  the  narrow  chamber,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  recover  himself 
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sufficiently  to  explain  the  circumstances  to  the  leau,  black  gentleman,  who  once  more 
occupied  the  place  of  the  fat  red-faced  one ;  and  great  was  his  vexation  when  this  individual 
instead  of  sentencing;  the  delinquent  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  merely  awarded  him  three 
months  more  imprisonment. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1849,  all  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  slight  political 
offences  were  released  from  their  confinement,  and  among  others  the  nailsmith. 

As  master  Janos  opened  the  door,  the  unfortunate  man  stopped  his  mouth  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  giving  the  humane  jailor  by  this  pantomime  to  understand,  that  he 
would  henceforth  keep  his  demonstrations  to  himself. 

It  might  have  been  some  consolation  to  him  to  know  that  he  was  not  the  only  one  who 
cried  out  at  the  wrong  time  ! 

VOX  POPULL 


)nder    this    head  we  propose    to    give    letters,    and    abridgments  or    notices 
of  articles  and  letters  received  from  Correspondents,  and  which  want  of  space, 
and  other  obstacles,  may  hinder  us  publishing  entire.     First  on  the  list  of  papers 
at  present  before  us  is  one  entitled — 

'  Republicanism  :  a  Defence. — The  divine  right  of  kings/  says  the  writer,  ■  is  an 
exploded  doctrine.  It  was  executed  with  Charles  I,  and  buried  in  his  tomb.  True,  at 
present  we  seem  to  have  nothing  in  its  place  save  the  infernal  right  (or  wrong)  of  minis- 
ters. "We  are  ruled  by  men  who  neither  represent  our  opinions,  nor  sympathise  with  our 
feelings.  *  *  One  of  the  main  objections  urged  against  the  Tribune  is  its  re- 
publican tendencies,  vide  Shields  Gazette,  Newcastle  Journal,  &c.  Though  it  is  not 
worth  while  replying  to  such  charges,  yet  considering  the  awful  shudder  with  which  editors, 
Whig  and  Tory /affect  to  write  the  word,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  Walker 
defines  the  term  Republican  as  follows: — *  Republican,  adj. :  Placing  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.'  Horrible  !  If  this  were  done  no  new  law  could  be  made,  or 
new  tax  levied  unless  the  people  were  willing  !  When  war  was  declared  they  might  insist 
on  having  it  conducted  honestly  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  at  first  declared  it,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  They  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  have  all  state  business  transacted  in  an 
open  and  straightforward  manner,  official  despatches  published  before  it  was  too  late  to 
rectify  official  blundering  and  correct  official  treason ;  and  worse  than  all,  have  all  promo- 
tions, civil,  navaj,  and  military,  according  to  service  and  merit,  and  not  by  purchase.  A 
state  of  things  utterly  intolerable  in  *  respectable*  society.  True,  vox  populi  vox  dei,  but 
neither  God,  nor  the  people  who  utter  his  voice,  are  genteel  enough  for  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century.' 

In  a  second  paper  the  writer  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  Republicanism. 
He  observes — 

'  We  can  have  no  idea  of  justice  apart  from  equality.  When  we  eay  such  and  such  ac- 
tions are  unjust,  wre  mean  contrary  to  equity — disproportionate.  Republicanism  is  equality, 
and  therefore  just.  It  demands  no  more  than  this — '  That  all  who  obey  the  laws  should 
have  a  voice  in  making  them,  and  all  who  contribute  to  the  national  expenses  should  be 
consulted  in  their  regulation.'     This  principle  is  acted  upon  by  politicians  of  all  grades  in 

life in  Benefit  and  Building  Societies  of  all  kinds,  even  in  *  Conservative  Freehold  Land 

Societies'  it  would  be  considered  monstrous  to  deprive  a  member  of  his  vote.  Here  there 
is  no  assumption  of  hereditary  right  to  rule ;  it  is  only  in  society  at  large,  in  national 
affairs  that  this  unwarrantable  assumption  is  setup  and  defended.  Where,  then,  is  the 
sin  of  wishing  this  principle  (which  all  acknowledge  to  be  just),  adopted  in  the  conduct  of 
state  affairs  ?  Hereditary  right,  so  called,  has  been  defended,  but  not  on  the  score  of  its 
justice;  it  has  only  been  defended  as  expedient.  Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  defence  is 
that  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  pith  of  which  we  transcribe.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
is  discussing  merely  the  question  of  election  or  hereditary  monarchy ;   but  if  justice  be  in 
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favour  of  elective  rather  than  hereditary  monarchy,  then  justice  is  in  favour  of  the  will  of 
the  people  and  not  in  favour  of  birth-rfght,  and  will  be  in  favour  of  dispensing  with  mon- 
archy altogether  when  the  people  so  will  it. 

'  It  must  be  owned/  says  he  'an  elective  monarchy  seems  to  be  the  most  obvious,  and 
best  suited  of  any  to  the  national  principles  of  government,  and  the  freedom  of  human 
nature;  and  accordingly,  we  find  from  history  that,  in  the  infancy  of  almost  every  state 
the  leader  hath  usually  been  elective.  And  if  the  individuals  who  compose  that  state  could 
always  continue  true  to  first  principles,  uninfluenced  by  passion  or  prejudice,  unassailed  by 
corruption,  and  unawed  by  violence,  elective  succession  were  as  much  to  be  desired  in  a 
kingdom  as  in  other  inferior  communities.  The  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  bravest  man 
would  then  be  sure  of  receiving  that  crown  which  his  endowments  merited ;  and  the 
sense  of  an  unbiassed  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiesced  in  by  the  few  who  were  of 
different  opinions.  But  history  and  observation  will  inform  us  that  elections  of  every 
kind,  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature,  are  too  frequently  brought  about  by  influence, 
partiality,  and  artifice  ;  and  even  where  the  case  is  otherwise,  these  practices  will  be  often 
suspected,  and  as  constantly  charged  upon  the  successful,  by  a  splenetic,  disappointed, 
majority.  In  the  great  and  independent  society  which  every  nation  composes,  there  is  no 
superior  to  resort  to  but  the  law  of  nature,  no  method  to  redress  the  infringements  of  that 
law  but  the  actual  exertion  of  private  force.  As  therefore,  between  two  nations  complaining 
of  mutual  injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by  the  law  of  arms  ;  so  in  the  same 
nation,  when  the  appointment  of  their  chief  magistrate  is  alleged  to  be  unduly  made  the 
only  tribunal  to  which  the  complainants  can  appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles.  A  here- 
ditary succession  to  the  crown  is  therefore  now  established  in  this  and  most  other  countries 
in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical  bloodshed  and  misery,  which  the  history  of  ancient  im- 
perial Rome,  and  the  more  modern  experience  of  Poland  and  Germany,  may  show  us  are 
the  consequences  of  elective  kingdoms.' 

*  And  which  the  more  modern  experience  still  of  the  United  States  shows  us  not  to  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  elections.  Besides  who  does  not  know  that  more  blood  has  been 
shed  by  hereditary  rulers  than  ever  was  shed  by  free  peoples  ?  If  Blackstone's  reasoning 
proves  anything  in  favour  of  hereditary  monarchy,  it  proves  that  we  should  sit  down  con- 
tentedly under  the  rod  of  any  born  despot  whose  father  happened  to  be  king  before  him. 
But  in  truth  the  force  of  his  reasoning  is  against  it.  Republicanism  is  Just :  it  remains 
yet  to  be  shown  that  it  is  Rational  and  Christian/  '  Vindex.' 


'The  Education  of  the  People/  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  'the  efforts  that 
have  hitherto  been  made  by  the  People  to  elevate  themselves  to  their  just  position  have 
failed,  simply  because  they  have  not  been  wise  in  their  generation.'  He  thinks  Education 
the  grand  desideratum,  and  observes,  '  I  would  say  then  to  my  brethren  in  labour,  educate 
yourselves  and  you  will  attain  a  position  from  which  all  other  things  will  be  easy  of  ac- 
complishment. In  a  word,  the  moment  education  has  been  gained  by  you  the  knell  of 
your  social  and  political  slavery  will  have  sounded.' 

'  Carlisle.  — '  James  Walker.' 

*  How  to  make  Mechanics  Institutions  succeed.'  The  writer  affirms  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  these  institutions  have  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their  founders 
and  friends,  and  this  failure  has  been  in  spite  of  lords,  M.P.s,  manufacturers,  and  well-to- 
do  people.  This  the  wTriter  ascribes  to  the  absurd  restrictions  contained  in  the  rules  of 
these  institutions.     He  observes — 

*  Something  broader  is  needed.  We  do  not  want  to  be  told  that  to  discuss  theology  is 
impious,  or  to  take  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day  is  a  species  demagogueism.  We  want  to 
obtain  the  power  to  argue  freely  on  things  as  they  appear.  We  want  to  be  able  to  expose 
the  bubbles  of  sophists — to  detect  the  dross  of  error  from  the  many  opinions  that  are  held 
out  for  our  approval.  This  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  education.  But 
Mechanics  Institutions  repudiate  the  idea  of  making  politics  and  every-day  doings  a  sub- 
ject of  educational  development.  Let  managers  of  such  institutions  look  around  and  see 
how  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  are  carried  on,  and  they  will  find  the  secret  of  success. 
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Not  that  we  would  have  Mechanics  Institutions  conducted  like  Mutual  Improvement  So= 
cieties  merely.  They  ought  to  partake  of  the  character  of  both.  In  addition  to  the  classes 
of  instruction  now  carried  on,  there  ought  to  be  a  large  room  for  debate  on  all  subjects  of 
interest.  *  *  *  They  ought  also  to  be  schools  of  political  training  ;  for  as  Earl  Fitz- 
william  said  some  time  ago  at  Wakefield,  '  Liberty  without  knowledge  is  a  phantom.' 

■  Huddersfield.  '  Allan  Shaw/ 


For  'A  Fable'  we  have  no  room.  We  pass  to  'Original  poetry.'  Fortunately  (or 
otherwise),  whatever  else  may  fail  us,  we,  of  the  Editorial  tribe,  can  in  all  seasons  count 
upon  a  plentiful  crop  of  *  poets/  Unluckily  we  have  not  room  for  even  specimens  of  the 
several  effusions  received  from  contributors.  We  cau  'only  acknowledge  with  thanks  a 
poetical  address  to  the  '  Men  of  Poland,'  by  R.  Nelson.  From  two  or  three  pieces  by  J. 
&.  Powell,  '  author  of  the  Village  Bridal  and  other  poems,'  we  select  the  following  :— =■ 

WEEP  FOR  THE  BRAVE  WHO  FIGHTING  FELL. 

Weep  for  the  brave,  who  fighting  fell,  in  battle's  gory  strife, 

And  mourn  the  dire  occasiou  for  the  sacrifice  of  life. 

Weep  for  the  brave  who  fighting  fell  on  Alma's  blood-red  plain, 

Where  deeds  of  modern  chivalry  impede  the  tyrants  rein. 

'Tis  glorious  in  our  country's  cause,  with  hero-hearted  will, 

And  freedom's  queenly  image  near,  life's  young-warm  blood  to  spill  1 

'Tis  Glorious  when  oppressors  wield  uustay'd  their  scepter'd  power, 

In  its  dear  blooming  pride  to  blight  young  freedom's  lovely  flower, 

To  find  stout  hearts  whose  pulse  beats  high  in  freedom's  holy  cause, 

Go  forth  soul-arm'd  in  the  fight,  to  win  a  world's  applause  ! 

Weep  for  the  brave  who  fought  to  save  our  father-land  from  shame, 

And  in  their  gory  numbers  fell  for  freedom  and  for  fame. 

'Tis  sad,  when  life  is  blighted  by  the  nipping  frosts  of  time, 

To  view  the  aged  pilgrim  drop  in  death's  embrace  sublime, 

But  sadder  'tis  when  youth  is  fjush'd  with  love's  etherial  charms, 

To  view  its  radient  form  deface'd  by  war's  destructive  arms. 

Weep  for  the  fallen  brave  ones,  and  be  ready  any  hour, 

Like  high-souled  men  to  battle  'gainst  the  Czar's  despotic  power. 

Let's  weep  no  tears  of  weakness  like  slaves  of  coward  fear. 

But  weep  because  we're  human  and  we  hold  each  other  dear ! 

From  lines  on  *  Alma'  and  •  Sebastopol,'  by  J.  Walker,  Carlisle,  we  can  find  room  for" 
tanly  the  following,  with  which  we  close  this  literary  melange  \ — 


ALMA 


Crowning  its  steep  and  rugged  heights 
The  Russ  breathed  proud  defiance, 

Behind  grim  guns  and  granite  walls, — 
Nor  these  his  sole  reliance. 

A  heart  to  dare  and  arm  to  strike 
Were  his,  their  powers  to  quicken, 

And  gallantly  they  did  their  part 
When  the* great  strife  did  thicken; 

But  brighter  gleamed  the  Saxon  eye 
As  greater  grew  the  danger ; 

Not  Agincourt  showed  hearts  more  firm, 
Or  to  whom  fear  was  stranger. 


Burned  every  one  with  the  old  fire 

And  the  old  love  for  duty, 
And  on  they  marched  in  firm  array — 

A  sight  of  terror — beauty  ! 

Up  to  the  cannons'  yawning  mouths, 

Death  all  too  ably  serving, 
With  slow  and  steady  steps  they  marched; 

As  fate  as  sure- 
*         * 

High  over  rock,  and  tower,  and  steep, 
Old  England's  standard  glorious, 

Joined  unto  that  of  gallant  France, 
Flew  once  again  victorious  ! 
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THE  COUNTRY  IN  DINGER ! 


jhen  Philip  the  II  launched  his  'invincible  Armada*  against  the  shores  of 
England,  when  the  first  Napoleon  collected  his  vast  ( Army  of  England' 
in  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  England  was  in  no  such  peril  as  she  is  at 
this  hour.  To  meet  the  Catholic  crusaders  there  were  "  hearts  of  oak1  under 
such  leaders  as  Howard  of  Effingham,  Hawkins,  Erobisher,  and  immortal  Drake  ; 
and  on  shore,  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  there  gathered^ ngland's  '  merry 
men,'  from  the  baron  to  the  peasant,  armed,  from  their  boyhood  trained  to  the 
Use  of  arms.  Spain  might  attribute  her  defeat  in  a  great  measure  to  the  destroy- 
ing hurricane  and  the  pitiless  sea.  But  had  the  elements  been  as  propitious  as 
they  were  adverse  to  the  Spanish  invasion,  its  failure  would  have  been  none  the 
less  complete,  for  English  hearts  and  English  arms  would  have  been  found  fully 
equal  to  the  task  of  combating  and  conquering  the  haughty  and  cruel  Spaniards. 
In  vain  did  Napoleon  prepare  his  'flat-bottom  boats/  and  summon  his  victorious 
cohorts,  the  conquerors  of  continental  Europe,  to  'chastise  the  insolent  islanders/ 
promising  them  their  reward  in  the  plunder  of  London.  He  could  but  vainly 
chafe  upon  the  strand  at  Boulogne,  and  confess  there  was  no  hope  of  sharing 
the  diabolical  fame  of  the  Norman  Bastard.  England  was  secure.  Nelson 
commanded  her  truly  invincible  navy,  and, from  theLand's  End  to  Johno'  Groat's, 
the  entire  isle  bristled  with  the  bayonets  of  '  volunteers/  '  militia/  and  ■  troops 
of  the  line/  Could  Napoleon  have  evaded  the  English  fleet  his  failure  would 
have  been  only  the  more  conspicious  and  signal.  He  would  have  found  no  half- 
armed  barbarians  such  as  Caesar  encountered,  no  divided  and  degenerated  race 
like  the  Saxons  whom  William  overthrew.  Nor  would  he,  as  in  Germany,  have 
had  to  combat  only  with  soldiers  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people.  Here  he  would 
have  had  to  contend  for  victory  with  a  nation  in  arms,  and  his  utmost  skill,  and 
his  soldiers'  utmost  valour,  could  not  have  saved  him  and  them  from  defeat, 
destruction,  and  annihilation. 

In  1588  and  in  1804  Englishmen  rallied  to  the  cry  of  '  The  Country  in  Banger!' 
and  the  country  was  saved — but  now — 

Like  those  who  are  said  to  have  mocked  the  'day  before  the  Deluge,  there 
may  be  some  that  will  question  and  sneer  at  the  assertion  that  the  country  is 
in  danger.  They  will  ask  where  is  the  enemy  that  menaces  our  shores  ?  Where 
is  the  invader  who  threatens  to  enslave  our  country  and  defile  our  homes  ? 

Not  yet  does  that  last  danger  menace  the  country.  But  even  that  cannot  be 
far  distant,  the  (perhaps  hopeless)  struggle  for  national  existence  cannot  be  for 
long  delayed,  if  the  people  will  only  continue  in  their  shameful  apathy,  and  leave 
England  to  drift  to  ruin  under  the  pilotage  of  the  Coalition. 

The  finest  army  that  ever  left  England's  shores  has  been  all  but  totally  des- 
troyed.    The  Times  estimates  that  of  53,000  men  sent  to  the  Crimea,  there  re- 
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mained  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  but  14,000  bayonets,  the  artillery  ancf 
engineers  have  been  reduced  in  a  similar  degree,  and  the  cavalry  no  longer  ex- 
ists as  a  force,  the  whole  of  the  army  horses  having  been  taken  for  the  carriage 
of  provisions.  Even  this  remnant  was  but  an  array  of  invalids.  Of  the  whole 
force  it  may  be  doubted  if  on  the  1st  of  January  there  were  2,000  men  in  good 
health  and  really  fit  for  duty,  Reiuforcements  were  arriving,  but  the  deaths 
from  disease,  cold,  and  misery,  were  going  on  at  the  rate  of  sixty  a-day,  while 
those  who,  without  immediately  perishing,  were  disabled  by  disease  and  sickness, 
numberd  a  thousand  a-week.  It  was  only  some  days  subsequent  to  the  first  of 
January  the  Crimean  winter  commenced.  Heavy  falls  of  snow  and  bitter  freezing 
winds  had  set  in,  and  men  and  horses  were  beginning  to  realise  the  horrors  of 
the  French  retreat  from  Moscow,  The  Times  declares  the  Crimean  army  to  be 
past  all  help,  doomed  and  lost  beyond  hope  of  rescue.  If  a  few  of  our  heroes 
still  survive  let  them,  says  the  Times,  be  transferred  to  the  command  of  General 
Canrobert,  to  take  part  in  the  ultimate  victory  or  retreat  of  the  French  army. 
We  may  disnrss  from  our  thoughts,  says  the  Times,  the  army  of  1854;  the 
question  now  forced  upon  the  nation  is  whether  another  50,000  men  shall  be 
sacrificed  in  1855 — with  no  other  results  than  those  hitherto  obtained:  the 
humiliation  of  England  and  the  strengthening  of  Russia. 

Despite  the  Times,  England  while  taking  thought  for  the  morrow  must  not 
forget  the  events  of  yesterday,  or  shut  her  eyes  to  the  tragic  spectacle  of  to-day. 
Else  will  the  nation  at  large  share  the  guilt  of  the  Ministry.  Unless  all  patriot- 
ism, sense  of  duty,  and  ordinary  feeling,  are  utterly  extinct,  a  last,  great, 
national  effort  will  be  made  to  save  the  remains  of  our  army,  and  the  denizens 
of  Downing  Street  will  be  dragged  from  their  lairs  and  brought  to  judgment  for 
their  crimes. 

"Wanted  a  man  to  save  the  remnant  of  our  gallant  army,  to  reduce  the  chaos  at 
Balaklava  to  order,  to  annihilate  the  monstrous  humbug  of  military  routine,  to 
inspire  the  survivors  of  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  the  fatal  trenches,  with  hope  and 
energy,  and  to  summon  Victory  to  take  the  place  of  Despair.  But,  says  the 
Times,  if  we  had  a  man  it  would  take  three  weeks  for  him  to  reach  the  Crimea, 
and  then  it  would  be  too  late  !  Perhaps  not.  At  all  events  the  attempt  should 
be  made,  else  will  the  world  and  posterity  brand  the  present  generation  of 
Englishmen  with  unutterable  infamy. 

Let  the  nation  for  a  moment  reflect.  Another  50,000  British  soldiers  cannot 
so  readily  be  despatched  to  the  Crimea,  or  elsewhere — fcr  the  time  being  our 
army,  our  only  army,  is  learly  destroyed.  A  new  army  is  not  to  be  improvised  in  a 
day.  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  is  a  dead  letter.  All  the  governments  in 
Europe  are  in  league  to  prevent  recruiting  for  the  British  government.  In  the 
meantime,  so  far  as  a  land  force  is  concerned,  the  country  is  defenceless.  But 
for  her  navy  England  would  at  this  moment  be  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  her 
neighbours  and  enemies,  and  the  efficiency  of  that  navy  has  yet  to  be  tested. 

In  this  state  of  things  Parliament  re-assembles.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Lords  and  Commons  would  in  the  first  hour  of  their  sitting  have  demanded 
some  assurance  that  the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  not  absolutely  and  irretrievably 
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lost,  and  that  Ministers  would  even  have  anticipated  the  anxious  enquiries  of 
the  nation's  representatives,  and  either  disabused  the  public  mind  of  its  gloomy 
misgivings,  or,  otherwise,  have  frankly  avowed  the  peril  of  the  nation  and  pro- 
posed measures  proportionate  to  the  danger.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Lords 
discussed  a  'medal*  or  'clasp,'  or  something  of  the  sort,  for  the  heroes  of  Bilak- 
lava — a  question  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  not  the  question,  the  pressing 
question  of  the  hour.  In  the  Commons  Russell  acknowledged  that  after  all  the 
talk  about  Nicholas'  acceptance  of  the  'four  points'  there  were  no  negotiations 
for  peace  really  in  progress.  No  negotiations  for  peace,  and  no  adequate  exer- 
tions for  war  ;  while  Russian  troops  continue  to  pour  into  the  Crimea  and  by 
the  15th  of  February  Menschikoff  (it  is  said)  will  have  160,000  men  in  and  about 
Sebastopol !  Is  there  no  danger  ?  But  the  government  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  the  country.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  introduced  two  bills  the  first  night 
of  the  session  to  alter  and  amend  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act.  We  do  not  undervalue  sanitary  reform.  We  would  that  all  the 
filthiness,  deformity,  disease  and  misery  reigning  rampant  in  the  '  slums'  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester  and  Newcastle  could  be 
at  once  swept  away.  But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  Imagine  the  Russians 
off  the  bar  at  Tynemouth  and  the  Newcastle  Corporation  busy  discussing  not 
the  defence  of  the  Tyne  and  the  town,  but  how  to  improve  the  approaches  to  the 
High  Level  Bridge  and  transform  Sandgate  into  a  salubrious  and  wholesome 
locality  !  With  men  who  at  such  a  time  could  engage  in  such  solemn  trifling 
there  would  be  but  one  way  of  dealing :  that  of  the  people  of  Newcastle  tying 
them  neck  and  heels  and  flinging  them  into  the  river,  and  placing  in  their  stead 
men  who  would  look  to  the  safety  of  the  district  as  the  question  of  primary 
importance.     Need  we  append  the  application  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Russians  are  not  yet  in  sight  of  our  coasts.  True, 
nor  any  other  enemy.  Not  yet.  But  is  the  defence  of  the  nation  to  be  post- 
poned until  it  shall  be  altogether  'too  late?'  In  the  meantime  the  danger 
threatening  the  country  is  only  second  to  that  of  an  enemy  appearing  in  the 
Thames  or  the  Tyne. 

We  had  written  the  above  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  resignation  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  consequence,  as  the  Globe  admits,  of  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Good !  The  Coalition  is  tottering.  A 
little  extra  pressure  from  without  and  the  entire  gang  must  yield  their  places  to 
other,  and  we  trust  better  men — worse  cannot  be  found. 

In  this  number — 'cribbed,  cabined  and  confined'  in  these  small  pages —  we  can 
only  open  a  question  we  must  return  to,  the  most  important  question  England 
has  had  to  consider  for  the  last  half  century, — how  to  escape  the  ruin  consequent 
upon  remainiug  a  defenceless  nation,  without  incurring  the  opposite  evil,  that  of 
placing  the  country  under,  a  military  despotism.  In  the  meantime  we  .reiterate 
the  cry  '  Out  with  the  Coalition  !'  That  is  the  first  necessity,  enter  upon  office 
who  may.  With  that  cry  let  the  Vox  Populi  also  demand  that  the  national 
honour  and  the  national  safety  be  confided  to  to  the  suffrages  and  armed  defence 
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Author  of  the    'Pitman's  Pat/,9 


N  the  parish  Register  of  St  Mary's,  Gateshead,  appears  the  following 
v  entry :  '  George  Wilson  and  Margaret  Wild,  both  of  this  parish,  were 
_§j  married  26th  December,  1772,  by  Cuth.  Wilson,  Cnrate.'  These  were 
the  parents  of  Thomas  Wilson,  the  gentleman  whose  portrait  is  given  in  our 
present  number,  and  who,  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of 
November  1773,  at  Gateshead  Low  Fell,  where  his  industrious  forefathers  for 
many  generations  had  been  located. 

In  1781,  when  only  eight  years  of  age,  he  commenced  a  career  of  toil,  beyond 
conception,  save  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  working  of  coal  mines 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  Those  days  of  darkness  and  distress  commenced 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continued  until  seven  and  eight  at  night  daily 
until  the  Saturday  afternoon.  In  the  winter,  consequently,  the  worker  never 
saw  the  light  from  the  Sunday  evening  until  the  following  Saturday,  thereby 
affording  not  more  than  five  or  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  recruiting 
both  mind  and  body.  Instruction  was  almost  out  of  the  question.  There  was 
no  time  for  it ;  even  the  lessons  at  a  night-school  (the  only  school  which  was 
accessible),  being  only  obtainable  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  little  rest  which  such 
literal  slavery  allowed.  Knowledge,  however,  was  Mr  Wilson's  great  ambition, 
and  with  the  help  offered  by  Mr  Barras,  and  his  own  constant  reading  and  never- 
tiring  industry,  he  acquired  the  principal  part  of  his  early  stock. 

At  the  age  of  16  he  endeavoured  to  find  some  occupation  in  which  mind  and 
body  might  have  more  fair-play,  but  not  succeeding  he  returned  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  mine  and  remained  at  it  until  he  was  19  years  old.     At  that  time  a  teacher 
was  wanted  at  Galloping  Green,  a  place  not  more  than  a  mile  from  his  father's 
house,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  office.    The  number  of  scholars, 
however,  was  small,  and  the  desire  of  greater  scope  for  obtaining,  as  well  as 
imparting,  instruction,  induced  him  to  change  to  a  more  auspicious  neighbour- 
hood, Shield  Row,  where  a  room  and   firing   was  supplied  gratuitously  by  the 
colliery.     In  1793,  therefore,  he  commenced  teaching  at  Shield  Row,  and  it  was 
in  this  year  that  he  first  saw  the  Diaries,  which  during  a  period  of  sixty  years 
have  been  a  constant  attraction  to  him,  and  to  which,  for  a  great  portion  of  that 
time,  he  has  contributed.     Here  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  by  instruction 
received  in  an  engine-house,  from  a  keeper  of  one  of  the  engines   at  Sir  John 
Eden's  colliery,  a  very  superior  man  of  the  name  of  John  Gray.      In  1795   he 
experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  affectionate  mother.     In  1798 — his 
tune  ever  since  leaving  colliery-work  having  been  divided  between  acquiring 
knowledge  and  endeavouring  so  to  better  his  position  as  to   be  able  more  ex- 
tensively to  acquire  it — he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  Mr 
Thomas  Robson,  a  wharfinger  on  the  Quayside,  a  gentleman  born  within  200 
yards  of  his  (Mr  Wilson's)  father's  house,  and  who  had  himself  in  his  youth  been 
connected  with  coal-mining.     Here,  however,  the  hours  were  long  and  the  re- 
muneration small ;  so  mucli  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  Mr  Wilson  ready  enough  to 
become  school-master  again  rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  increasing  his  know- 
ledge.    He  consequently  left  Robson  and  set  up  a  school  at  Benwell ;  but  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  commercial  situation  having  presented  itself  in  1799, 
he  accepted  it,  and  entered  the  office  of  Mr  John  Head,  an   eminent  merchant 
and  underwriter  in  Newcastle.      With  Mr  Head  he  remained  until  the  begin- 
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ing  of  1803,  when  he  removed  to  the  counting  house  of  Losh,  Lubbrin,  &  Co, 
with  whom  and  their  representatives  he  remained  until  1805,  when  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  present  Mr  William  Losh,  and  which  firm  in  1807,  on 
the  junction  with  it  of  the  late  Mr  Alderman  Thomas  Bell,  was  changed  into 
Losh,  Wilson,  &  Bell,  and  has  remained  so  until  the  present  time,  increasing 
as  it  went  on,  and  at  present  occupying  one  of  the  largest  positions  amongst  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr  Wilson  married  Mrs  Mary  Fell  in  1810,  and  after  living  for  several  years 
in  Newcastle,  at  last  accomplished  what  had  always  been  to  him  a  dear  object, 
the  obtainment  of  a  residence  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born,  and  which  was 
associated  so  intimately  with  all  his  most  cheerful  as  well  as  most  painful  recol- 
lections. In  1839  he  met  with  the  greatest  calamity  of  his  life  in  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  whose  kindness,  charity  and  sociability  will  long  be  remembered  on  the 
'  Pell.5 

Mr  Wilson's  long  life  has  been  devoted  not  less  to  the  extension  than  the 
attainment  of  knowledge.  As  education  for  himself  was  his  ambition  in  earlier 
life,  so  the  dissemination  of  it  to  others,  when  circumstances  enabled  him  to 
assist  in  that  goodly  work,  has  been  to  him  most  truly  a  labour  of  love.  His 
spare  money,  when  it  was  spare  indeed,  was  always  expended  upon  books,  and 
as  his  means  improved  his  library  always  shared  largely  in  the  change.  No 
labour  for  the  extension  of  education  could  be  laid  before  him  without  enlisting 
him  in  its  behalf — no  appeal  of  charity  was  unresponded  to,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  by  either  his  wife  or  himself.  No  wonder  that  such  a  man  was  beloved 
by  his  neighbours  and  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  or  to  whom 
his  struggles,  his  perseverance,  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  extensive  charity, 
became  known.  As  a 'man  of  feeling*  he  has  been  proverbial.  As  a  refuser 
to  assist  in  auy  good  work,  irrespective  of  either  sect  or  party,  he  is  unknown. 

Firmly  attached  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  country,  he,  of  course, 
has  been  found  an  all  occasions,  supporting  those  principle  by  which  the  liberal 
party  has  been  so  distinguished,  but  never  offensively,  never  intolerantly,  always 
allowing  most  freely  unto  others  that  liberty  and  judgement  which  he  demanded 
for  himself.  The  consequence  has  been  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  every  one  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 

His  leisure  time  has  been  largely  devoted  to  poetry,  and  his  productions,  the 
Pitman's  Pay,  &c,  &c,  have  obtained  not  a  mere  local,  but  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  a  national  reputation.  These  deservedly  esteemed  works,  which 
were  originally  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  Newcastle  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals,  were  published  in  a  collective  form  and  in  a  handsome  volume,  in 
1843,  and  few  are  the  libraries  in  the  north  of  England,  at  least,  in  which  the 
poetical  pictures  which  he  has  painted  will  not  be  found. 

In  1835,  when  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  conferred  upon  Gateshead  the 
privilege  of  local  government,  Mr  Wilson  was  elected  by  his  neighbours  (of  the 
the  South  Ward)  to  represent  them  in  the  Town  Council,  receiving  on  the 
occR>ion  every  vote  that  was  polled  except  his  own.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Council  he  was  elected  an  Alderman,  an  honour  which  he  continued  to  enjoy 
until  the  year  1853,  when  at  his  own  request  he  was  allowed  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life.  During  his  connection  with  the  Council  he  was  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  pressed  to  accept  the  Mayoralty,  to  which,  if  willing,  he  would  have 
been  unanimously  elected,  but  although  even  then,  one  of  his  colleagues  offered  to 
do  the  whole  official  business  for  him  if  he  would  only  accept  the  office,  he  res- 
pectfully but  firmly  declined. 

The  people  of  Gateshead  Fell,  particularly  the  community  among  whom  he 
more  immediately  moved,  were  always  objects  of  great  solicitude  to  him.  Know- 
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ing  tbc  misery  of  which  lack  of  means  to  obtain  knowledge  was  productive  in  his 
own  case,  he  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  in  this  respect  the  condition  of  his 
neighbours,  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  supported  schools  iti  every  wav, 
and  in  18i0  suggested  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  public  institution  at  the 
Low  Fell,  which  might  contribute  not  only  a  School  Room,  bur.  a  Lecture  "Room 
and  Heading  Room  for  the  use  of  the  public.  II  ^  was  warmly  assisted  in  his 
philanthropise  project  by  all  classes,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April  1841,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeiug  the  foundation  stone  laid  of  the  Gateshead  Fell  Public 
Kooms.  and  on  the  8th  of  November  following,  of  seeing  its  opening  celebrated 
by  a  public  dinner.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1842,  anorlier  public  dinner  took 
place  (Mr  Parker,  of  Gateshead  Fell,  in  the  chair),  at  which  a  beautiful  bust  of 
Mr  Wilson,  the  president  of  the  Institution,  and  which  had  been  obtained  by 
the  subscriptions  of  a  large  number  of  adm  rers  and  friends,  was  presented  to 
him.  Til  is  bust,  from  the  chisel  of  Dunbar,  and  obtained  at  the  cost  of  about 
seventy  pounds,  is  now  in  the  large  room,  Mr  Wilson,  on  its  presentation  to 
himself,  having  immediately  requested  that  the  institution  would  accept  it  as  a 
mark  of  liis  attachment  to  its  objects,  and  of  respect  to  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
established. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1854,  an  address  written  by  Mr.  Wils  >n  was  read  by  his 
son,  Mr  William  Wilson,  to  a  numerous  meeting  in  tiie  Lecture  lloom,  and  as 
it  was  generally  known  that  the  picture  presented  was  his  own,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  was  heard  with  great  interest  and  with  much  grateful  consideration.  As 
a  specimen  of  instructive  earnestness,  and  of  a  heart  warm  almost  beyond  pre- 
cedent, we  offer  no  apology  for  giving  the  following  extract.  We  wish  our  space 
had  permitted  us  io  give  more  : — 

Friends  and  Neighbours, — I  do  not  profess  to  deliver  you  a  lecture  to-night: — I 
only  mean  to  show  you,  in  a  few  words,  the  importance  of  education  to  your  children,  and 
the  benefits  it  may  confer  upon  them  in  after  life  ;  to  show  you,  if  it  do  not  ultimately  im- 
prove their  social  position,  that  it  may  be  a  constant  source  of  information  and  amusement, 
and  secure  them  hours  of  happiness  such  as  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  This 
1  mean  to  do  in  as  plain  language  as  I  can,  so  that  you  may  easily  understand  what  I  say. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  teach  the  well-educated  ;  but  those  only  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education  at  all,  or  in  a  very  limited  degree;  and  to  induce 
them  to  remedy  this,  as  far  as  possible,  by  educating  their  children. 

Now,  it  is  naturally  incumbent  upon  every  man  to  provide  himself  with  food  aud  raiment 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  who  has  no  other  means  of  obtaining  them.  All  other  pursuits 
must  give  way  to  this.  The  poor  man  is  obliged  to  make  his  children  labour  as  soon  as 
they  are  able;  but  all  men  do  not  toil  for  their  subsistence.  Several,  whose  birth  seems 
to  have  doomed  them  to  a  life  of  labour,  build  up  their  fortune  by  industry  and  good  con- 
duct, based  upon  a  little  learning  in  early  life,  improved  by  close  application  to  books  in 
after  years,  when  fewer  hours  are  required  for  labour.  In  short,  they  are  what  we  call 
gelf- taught  men. 

1  know  one  who,  70  years  ago,  had  all  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  you  and  yours 
can  have  had — who  laboured  in  the  pits,  around  where  we  are  now  standing,  eleven  years ; 
commencing  as  a  trapper  iu  his  eighth  year,  and  toiling  through  every  gradation  up  to  that 
of  a  hewer  when  he  was  19.  Then  he  ceased  to  labour  in  the  pits:  but  still  the  struggle 
was  to  be  continued,  as  the  coal-pit  was  not  a  flattering  testimonial  for  promotion  to  the 
very  lowest  situation  where  a  little  learning  is  required.     Aud  this  man,  I  am  sure,  had 

greater  difficulties  to  surmount  than  boys  .have  at  this  day having  only  about  four 

hours  for  rest,  and  for  a  great  part  ot  the  year  never  seeing  the  light  of  day  from  the 
Sunday  evening  until  the  Saturday  succeeding.  There  was  little  time  for  learning  here. 

Mr  Wilson,  now  in  his  82nd  year,  we  are  happy  to  know,  is  not  only  enjoying 
within  the  precincts  of  his  birth  place  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  family, 
all  that  respect  to  which  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  goodness  so  justly  entires 
Jiim,  but  continues  in  the  possession  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  a  warmth  of  fee- 
ing far  bevond  the  average  allotment  of  the  octogenarian  generation.        j"\f 
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2.— THE  USE  OE  TIME. 
1.  The  right  use  of  time  is  to  get  knowledge.     You  must  begin  there.      You 


was — and  1  do  not  care  to  know:  the  highest  name  could  not-  give  richer  value 
to  the  words  (Proverbs,  c.  Ill,  vv.  13,  14,  15,  17 ;  and  c.  IV,  vv.  7,  8,  9) :  lor 
beauty  and  sense  they  excel  many  men's  words  as  much  as  a  child's  penny 
necklace  is  transcended  in  value  by  a  string  of  oriental  pearls. 

'  Happy  is  the  man  that  findetii  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  lindeth  understand- 
ing. Eor  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  merchaudiot  of  silver,  and  the 
gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies;  and  all  the 
things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her.  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ; 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  ail  thy  getting  get  understanding.  Exalt  her, 
and  she  shall  promote  thee :  she  will  bring  thee  to  honour  when  thou  dost  em- 
brace her.  She  will  give  to  thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace  ;  a  crown  of  glory 
shall  she  deliver  to  thee.5 

This  is  not  spoken  of  any  restricted  and  particular  kind  of  wisdom  ;  but  of  all 
wisdom — of  all  knowledge  that  enlightens  and  enlarges  and  purifies  the  mind. 
And  that  Knowledge  deserves  this  eulogium  you  may  easily  satisfy  yourselves. 
Compare  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  man  with  one  whose  powers  and  capabilities 
are  stored  and  cultivated,  and  you  see  how  vast  is  the  superiority  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  How  low,  how  grovelling  are  the  tastes  and  desires  of  the  man  whose 
mind  has  never  been  opened  by  cultivation — how  rude  are  his  amusements,  and, 
sometimes,  how  brutal — what  narrow  and  confined  notions  ne  has  of  things — 
what  a  blank  the  great  Book  of  Nature,  with  all  its  wondrous  beauty,  appears 
to  him  ! 

I  am  not  seeking  to  excite  contempt  of  the  uninformed  and  illiterate.  I  know 
that  the  chief  weight  of  blame  for  their  ignorance  must  be  laid  on  other  shoul- 
ders. It  is  because  the  privileged  classes,  who  form  our  Governments,  have  not 
done  their  duty  that  so  many  thousands  are  left  utterly  uneducated,  or  are  only 
taught  the  Church  Catechism,  and  left  without  any  measure  of  instruction  that 
is  really  useful  for  life,  or  that  would  elevate  and  ennoble  the  working-man.  If 
the  privileged  orders  can  make  use  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  hewers  of 
wood — ay,  or  of  coal — and  drawers  of  water,  as  cotton- weavers  and  as  iron- 
workers, as  engine-drivers  and  stokers  on  their  railway-lines,  or  as  grooms  for 
their  pampered  horses,  and  powdered  man-monkeys  behind  their  carriages,  they 
are,  too  generally  satisfied.  The  elevation  of  our  order  is  not  what  they  seek  : 
it  would  unfit  us  for  remaining  their  mute  and  submissive  instruments.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  some  exceptions  among  them — and  I  honour  the  noble  excep- 
tions ! — but  the  privileged  classes  do  not,  generally,  desire  the  elevation,  men* 
tallv  and  morally  of  ours. 
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But  what  then  ?  Shall  we  succumb  beneath  our  disadvantages,  and  be  crushed 
into  indolence  and  helplessness  by  the  faulty  arrangements  of  Society?  That 
would  be  to  revenge  ourselves  upon  ourselves.  If  a  working-man  refuses  to 
educate  himself,  because  he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  he  himself  must  suffer 
the  chief  loss.  No  :  there  is  a  nobler  thought  than  that :  it  is  to  resolve  to 
conquer  difficulties,  and  to  remember  that  our  conquest  will  be  all  the  grander 
because  our  difficulties  were  so  great.  What  is  the  value  of  that  boast  on  the 
part  of  that  *  well-born'  young  man,  who  was  cradled  in  silk  and  pillowed  on 
velvet, — who  was  instructed  in  grammar  and  langunges,  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  the  laws  and  triumphs  of  science,  from  his  childhood, — who  had  well-paid 
masters  to  wait  upon  him  and  smooth  every  difficulty  in  his  path, — to  guide  him 
over  the  stepping-stones  without  wetting  his  feet,  and  over  the  flints  without 
cutting  his  toes, — who  was  *  stuffed'  and  pushed  early  into  a  University,  cheered 
forward  in  the  acquirement  of  learned  honours,  and  who  had  wealth  to  purchase 
a  grand  library,  and  to  surround  himself  with  the  best  books  in  profusion, — what 
is  the  value  of  his  boast  compared  with  the  real  honour  due  to  those  who  have 
won  a  name  in  the  history  and  literature  of  their  country,  in  spite  of  poverty  and 
want,  of  hardship  and  neglect  ? 

How  did  they  do  it  ?  By  remembering  that  the  first  and  most  necessary  use 
of  Time  was  to  get  knowledge.  None  of  them  could  command  large  leisure,  any 
moreathan  yourselves.  They  had  to  earn  their  dally  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow*and  the  labour  of  their  hands,  in  thr  outset  of  life,  like  yourselves.  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  names.  I  have  often  done  so,  until  I  fear  to  weary  you 
with  them.  Recal  them,  for  yourselves;  and  remember  that  these  distinguished 
labourers  might  have  said — what^some  of  you  may  be  tempted  to  say — 'I  have 
not  time  :  I  must  give  it  up :  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  anything  out  !'  But 
they  were  neither  mental  cowards,  nor  mental  idlers.  They  reflected,  they 
gathered  motives,  they  resolved — and  they  worked  and  won  !  Above  all  they 
were  economists  of  Time.  They  did  not  waste  it.  They  perceived  how  precious 
every  spare  five  minutes  was  in  value.  It  is  this  that  you,  my  brothers,  should 
remember.  You  have  no  leisure  days — except  your  Sundays — to  build  upon  in 
your  calculations  for  making  acquirements.  You  may  have  very  few  leisure 
"hours  in  the  week.  But  how*  many  minutes  have  you  ?  How  many  in  the 
morning — how  many  at  noon — how  many  in  the  evening  ?  How  many  do  you 
waste  on  idle  and  useless — and,  perhaps,  worse  than  useless — con  vers  ationj? 
How  many  in  unnecessary  sleep  ?  What  say  you  ?  '  We  must  take  care  of  our 
health.5  Then  will  you  have  health  and  ignorance — or  sacrifice  a  little  health 
now,  and  get  knowledge  P  Now.  I  say ;  for  it  is  now  that  you  can  safely  forego 
a  measure  of  sleep  :  you  cannot  so  safely  forego  it  when  you  become  older.  How 
much  time  do  you  waste  in  dancing?  I  must,  again — and  in  spite  of  the  charge 
of  'Puritanism' — bear  my  testimony  against  that  consumption  of  precious  time 
in  frivolity.  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong — I  believe  it  to  be  right — that  on  some 
festive  occasions  you  enjoy  a  dance  :  it  is  against  this  dancing — dancing — danc- 
ing, every  week,  and  many  evenings  of  a  week,  that  I  protest.  You  may  dance 
all  your  brains  down  into"  your  heels ;  but  you  will  not  be  the  wiser;  for  that. 
How  much  time — I  must  speak  out,  and  reiterate  my  speaking,  so  long  as  the 
accursed  evil  lasts — how  much  Time  do  you  waste — do  you  murder,  I  mean — in 
the  shuffling  about  of  those  dirty  bits  of  pasteboard  with  the  black  and  red  marks 
upon  them?  Never'^touch "these  'Devil's  books/  as  a  good  old  methodist  used 
to  call  them  when  I  was  a  boy, — never  touch  them  ;  never  be  intangled  in]their 
sottish  seductions,  and  in  all  the  petty  wrangling  and  spite — or,  otherwise,  the 
empty  and  silly  laughter — that'card-playing  creates.  It  is  an  employment  for 
k»aves  or  idiots— but  not  for  you.     '  We  must  have  relaxation  P  do  you  say  ? 
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I  am  ashamed  to  hear  .young  men  talk  about  it.  They  are,  many  of  them,  so 
relaxed  already,  that  one  may  expect  to  see  the  next  generation  become  a  race 
of  very  effeminate  creatures,  if  the  example  goes  on.  Relaxation  !  Rest!  Think 
of  work — of  brain-work — if  you  mean  to  get  Knowledge. 

VViJl  you  make  the  year  1855  a  year  of  solid  acquirements?  Get  a  blank 
book  ready,  and  make  your  entries  in  it — first  of  your  resolves,  and  then  of  your 
progress.  Be  faithful  with  yourselves.  Write  it  down  when  you  relapse  into 
negligence,  and  again  resolve  ;  and  not  only  resolve,  but  do  better.  Divide  your 
time,  be  it  ever  so  scanty.  Whatever  you  resolve  to  do  be  methodical  in  doing 
it,  if  you  mean  to  do  anything  well.  Method — method,  is  half  the  battle. 
Begin  too,  at  the  beginning.  If  you  determine  to  learn  a  language,  get  hold  of 
the  grammar  first.  Trust  to  no  '  Hamiltonian'  systems  for  a  foundation.  Trans- 
lated lessons  will  be  a  grand  help  to  you  when  you  have  laid  your  foundation  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  grammar ;  but  if  you  attempt  to  learn  a  language  without 
first  learning  the  grammar,  you  will  never  be  more  than  a  smatterer,  and  be  ever 
finding  that  you  ought  to  begin  over  again.  So,  with  the  mathematics :  get 
your  Euclid,  and  stick  to  him  till  you  thoroughly  understand  the  first  book  :  do 
not  attempt  to  go  further  until  you  have  mastered  that,  though  you  may  have  to 
go  through  it  half  a  dozen  times.  I  need  not  commend  the  acquirement  of  a 
language  to  you.  It  will  open  to  you  a  new  and  delightful  region  of  thought ; — 
not  to  mention  its  practical  advantages  in  unfolding  the  meanings  of  words  in 
your  own  tongue,  if  it  be  the  Latin  you  acquire; — or  in  enabling  you  to  talk  a 
living  speech,  or  read  it,  if  it  be  the  French  that  you  master,  or  the  German,  or 
any  other  modern  tongue.  To  master  the  propositions  of  Geometry  not  only 
familiarizes  the  mind  of  a  man  with  mathematical  allusions  which  abound  in 
books,  and  gives  him  an  acquaintance  with  great  and  scientific  truths,  but 
schools  him  in  the  truest  logic  :  a  good  acquaintance  with  Euclid  gives  the  mind 
a  sounder  discipline  in  reasoning  than  all  the  treatises  on  Logic  that  may  be 
within  reach. 

Method  should  be  observed  in  your  endeavour  to  acquire  any  other  branch  of 
Knowledge,  if  you  mean  to  acquire  it  solidly.  In  a  science,  the  Nomenclature 
should  be  mastered.  Eor  instance,  in  Natural  History,  or  Zoology,  the  great 
net-work  of  divisions  into  classes,  orders,  &c,  should  be  mastered,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  at  once  to  assign  an  animal  to  the  '  Pachydermata,'  the  '  Carnivora,' 
the  '  Buminantia,'  the  'Bodentia' — and  so  on.  I  need  not  commend  a  know- 
ledge of  Zoology  to  you.  Is  there  a  more  delightful  and  healthful  employment 
of  the  intellect  than  in  tracing  the  great  plan  of  Nature  in  her  developement  of 
the  varied  faculties  of  living  beings,  and  their  wondrous  adaptations  to  their 
circumstances  ?  And  Human  History — that  great  register  of  our  race — how 
imperfect  must  a  man's  knowledge  of  Man  be  who  is  unacquainted  with  what 
Men  have  done  and  said  and  thought,  during  these  thousands  of  years,  and  in 
different  climes  ?  The  facts  of  History  are  of  course  its  most  useful  riches  ;  but 
these  cannot  be  stored  up  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  found  when  wanted,  without 
Method.  Some  familiar  acquaintance  with  Chronology  is  necessary.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  voluminous  chronological  table  should  be  committed  to  memory, 
beginning  with  '4004  B.C.  the  world  was  created/  and  ending  with  'November 
5th  a.d.  1854,  the  Battle  of  Iukermann  was  fought.'  But  the  memory  should  be 
able,  in  a  moment,  to  recur  to  the  dates  of  great  events,  and  to  the  grand  eras 
which  were  formed  by  the  contemporary  existence  of  certain  great  men :  the  re- 
presentative groupes  of  human  greatness. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  dwelling  longer  on  this  head — for,  already,  I  may 
be  charged  with  repetition.  I  will  only  say — Learn  the  alphabet,  that  you  may 
be  able  easily  to  spell :  learn  to  spell  that  you  may  be  able  easily  and  with  de- 
light to  read,  in  ths  great  book  of  universal  and  useful  Knowledge. 
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JANE  AND  LOUISA ; 

OR,  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  TRANSPORTED. 
BY  EUGENE  SUE. 
Specially  translated  from  the  French  for  the  Tribune,  by  Alexander  Bell. 

Part  I. — Chatter  V. 
^he  follow  ing  scene  occurred  ori  the  4th  of  December,  185],  eight-aud-forty  houn 
|S|  after  the  coup  d'Etat. 

Day  had  just  begun  to  dawn  and  to  feebly  light  the  interior  of  Sylvain's  hou3e. 
The  coverlet  of  the  married,  couple's  bed,  which  had  not  been  lain  on  during  the 
night,  was  in  several  places  stained  with  blood,  as  were  also  some  pieces  of  rag  strewn 
about  the  floor. 

Old  Poirier,  sitting  by  the  tireless  hearth,  held  the  little  Dominique  asleep  on  his  knee. 
The  old  man's  features  were  greatly  altered  ;  his  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,   and  an  oc- 
casional tear  still  rolled  down  his  cheek.     As  he  turned  in  a  listening  attitude  towards  the 
half-open  door,  Peter  rushed  in.     The  child's  face  bore  the  traces  of  fatigue  and  sorrow/ 
and  his  eyes,  like  those  of  his  grandfather,  were  red  and  swollen. 

1  Grandfather,  grandfather  !'  cried  he,  '  I  have  just  seen  my  sister  at  the  turning  of  the 
road.     Mamma  is  not  far  off.' 

'  My  God  !'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  sobbing,  '  what  is  it  she  comes  to  tell  me  ?  My 
son,  my  poor  son  !' 

*  Do  not  weep,  grandfather,'  said  Peter,  clasping  his  hands  and  sobbing  too.  He  threw 
his  arms  around  his  grandfather's  neck,  and  thus  awoke  little  Dominique,  who  murmured: 

*  I  am  cold ;  I  am  sleepy,  mamma.' 

The  old  man  rocked  him  afresh,  and  he  soon  fell  asleep  again. 

1  Here  is  mamma  !'  cried  Maria,  running  in  out  of  breath. 

'  And  thy  father  ?  thy  father  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  replied  Maria,  wiping  the  prespiration  from  her  face.  l  Mamma  told 
me  to  watch  outside  the  marl-pit  where  we  took  papa  to  ;  then,  when  she  came  out  again 
she  told  me  to  ketp  a  good  way  in  front  of  her,  and  come  back  and  warn  her  if  I  sawr  auy 
gendarmes.     I  have  not  seen  any.' 

*  Jane  has  not  said  anything  to  her  daughter  !'  cried  old  Poirier,  in  a  tone  of  anguish ; 
6  then  Sylvain  is  dead  at  the  bottom  of  that  pit !' 

1  No,  it  is  not  so,'  said  Maria  and  Peter,  falling  at  his  feet,  and  stretching  out  their 
clasped  hands  towards  him,  '  it  is  not  so  ;  papa  is  not  dead  ?' 

At  this  moment  Jane  entered-  She  wras  very  pale  ;  her  slices  and  the  bottom  of  her 
petticoat  were  covered  with  chalky  mud  ;  her  fine  features  expressed  a  mixture  of  grief  and 
iirm  resolution.     <iu  seeing  her  old  Poirier  rose,  and  asked  in  a  palpitating  voice : 

'  And  Sylvain  ?' 

Overcome  with  fatigue,  Jane  sat  down  a  moment  before  she  replied : 

?  Tire  bleeding  from  the  wound  has  stopped,  and  he  is  easier.  I  have  laid  him  at  the 
bottom  of  (he  marl-pit,  on  a  bed  of  branches  which  I  collected.' 

'  He -lives;'  cried  he,  laisint?  his  eyes  to  heaven,  '  my  God,  he  lives!' 

'Providiug,'  added  Jane,  *  that  he  is  not  discovered,  we  are  saved.  Happily  the  place 
of  concealment 'is  a  good  one.' 

Then  suddenly  starting  from  her  seat,  she  looked  wildly  around  her  and  cried : 

*  Father,  where  are  my  children  ?     Has  Maria  come  back  ?     AVhere  are  my  children  ?' 

*  Here  we  are,  mamma,'  said  they  approaching. 

*  Dear  little  ones  I  did  not  see  you,'  said  Jane,  embracing  them  passionately.  '  I  do 
believe,  God  forgive  me,'  added  she,  putting  both  her  hands  to  her  head,  '  that  my  brain 
is  turned.     No,  no  ;  calm  ;  courage  ;  1  have  need  of  ihem  !' 

Little  Dominique,  now  quite  woke  up,  slipped  from  his  grandfather's  arms,  aud  stood 
shivering  as  he  said  : 

■  Mamma,  I  am  very  cold,  and  very  sleepy.' 

4 1  will  put  you  to  bed,  child,'  said  Jane,  taking  him  in  her  arms :  '  come.' 
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'He  was  crying  in  bed,'  said  (he  old  man  to  Jane,  *  calling  his  brother  and  sister";  ao> 
I  took  him  on  my  knees  and  rocked  him  to  sleep.' 

'  Thanks,  father,'  replied  she,  takiug  the  child  into  the  adjoining  room.  *  Maria  dear, 
make  haste  and  light  the  fire.  I  am  going  to  make  porridge  for  every  one  as  usual.  Don't 
let  us  starve  ourselves.' 

*  Mother,  we  are  not  hungry  this  morning,'  said  Peter. 

1  You  must  eat  all  the  same,  my  ch  Idren,'  cried  Jane  from  the  other  room  ;  'otherwise 
you  will  get  weak  and  fall  ill :  that  misfortune  alone  we  have  yet  escaped.' 

Having  bid  Dominique  kiss  her  and  go  to  sleep,  she  returned  to  the  other  room. 

1  Now  be  quick,  Maria,  and  get  the  fire  lit.  You,  Peter,  must  bring  some  water  from 
the  well.' 

With  this  Jane  took  the  pot  down  from  the  pot-hanger,  while  Peter  and  Maria  hastened 
to  execute  the  orders  they  had  received.  c  We  must  eat  the  porridge,  father,  in  order  to 
keep  up  our  strength.  Suffering  is  bad  enough  without  also  losing  strength  to  sup- 
port it.' 

'  My  God  !'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  '  how  did  Sylvain,  with  the  bullet  in  his  thigh, 
manage  to  drag  himself  to  the  marl-pit  ?' 

'  My  poor  husband/  answered  Jane,  continuing  to  busy  herself  in  preparing  the  break- 
fast, *  leaned  upon  Maria  and  upon  me  ;  he  stopped  almost  at  every  step,  and  when  he 
could  walk  no  longer  we  carried  him,  Maria  supporting  his  wounded  thigh.  I  am  very 
strong  ;  but  at  that  moment  T  felt  myself  ten  times  stronger  still.' 

Having  bid  Maria  bring  her  the  bread  from  the  bin,  she  resumed  : 

'  Luckily,  it  was  bright  moonlight ;  we  arrived  at  the  marl-pit ;  I  left  Sylvain  with 
Maria  under  a  tree,  and  entered  the  cavern,  and,  having  previously  provided  myself  with, 
a  candle  and  lit  it,  I.  found  there  was  a  little  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  At  least, 
Sylvain,  who  was  dying  of  thirst  in  consequence  of  fever,  will  not  want  for  water.  I  came 
out  again,  gathered  some  branches,  and  made  a  thick  bed  of  them  beside  the  spring* 
Maria  helped  me  to  get  her  father  into  his  hiding  place,  and  then  I  took  the  precaution  of 
making  her  keep  watch  outside.  I  bathed  Sylvain's  wound,  and  the  fresh  water  stopped 
the  bleeding.  I  carefully  replaced  and  tightened  the  bandages,  and  he  found  himself 
easier.  I  left  beside  him  the  loaf  of  bread,  the  bottle  and  the  glass,  which  I  took  in  the 
basket.     Then—' 

In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  remain  calm,  Jane  here  burst  into  tears,  and  desisted  from  her 
labours.     Her  recital  broken  by  her  sobs,  she  continued  : 

*  Then I  embraced  my  poor  husband; I  said  to  him  adieu And  he,  embrac- 
ing me  also,   said:  'Take care  of  my  father.     Take care  of  our  children 

Courage, do  not  despair; we  have  the  law  on  our  side.'' 

'  Alone,  wounded,  at  the  bottom  of  a  cavern \f  exclaimed  the  old  man;  *  it  is  only  to 
die  !' 

'  To  die  V  cried  Jane,  drying  her  tears;  'then  the  wicked  alone  will  live.  Courage, 
father.  Sylvain  is  well  concealed;  I  will  go  to  see  him  every  night;  I  will  take  our 
children  to  him  in  turn,' 

At  this  moment  Peter  rushed  in,  with  terror  depicted  on  his  countenance,  crying: 

'  The  gendarmes,  mamma,  the  gendarmes  V 

*  My  God  !'  exclaimed  Jane,  her  face  becoming  livid. 

'  As  I  was  getting  water  from  the  well,'  said  Peter,  '  I  saw  them  a  long  way  off.  1 
waited  to  see  if  th°y  were  coming  this  way.  They  are  coming  to  seek  for  papa,  to  kill 
him.' 

Jane  sprang  to  the  door  to  assure  herself  of  the  arrival  of  the  gendarmes.  In  a  few 
moments  she  returned,  dumbfounded  ;  but,  regaining  her  wonted  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  she  cried : 

1  My  children,  run  to  bed,  and  pretend  to  sleep ;  and  if  you  are  questioned  about  your 
papa,  answer  always  '  We  do  not  know  ;  we  do  not  know  anything.'  You  understand  me 
well  ?     You  must  always  answer  as  I  do.     If  not,  it  will  be  the  death  of  your  father.' 

With  this  she  pusr  :1  Maria  and  P(  ter  into  the  adjoining  room,  shut  the  door,  and 
quickly  regained  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  old  man,  to  whom  she  said  : 

'  Now  let  us  not  be  terrified  ;  let  neither  you  nor  I  betray  Sylvain,  and  I  will  answer 
for  the  children/ 
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At  this  moment  the  inmate9  of  the  cottage  heard  the  neighing  of  horsea  and  the  rattl- 
ing of  sabres  outside. 

*  Here  are  the  gendarmes  !  I  will  go  on  making  the  porridge  as  if  there  were  nothing 
the  matter.'  And  Jane  busied'herself  cutting  up  bread  in  a  plate,  with  an  affectation  of 
great  indifference. 

'Ah  !'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  *  what  happiness  if  they  would  take  me  instead  of  my 
son  v 

Jane  and  her  father  now  heard  the  Brigadier  of  gendarmerie  cry  out  in  a  loud  voice : 

*  Let  a  man  place  himself  at  that  wiudow,  and  fire  at  the  insurgent  if  he  try  to  escape 
or  resist.     Let  another  visit  the  out-houses,  and  a  third  remain  at  this  door/ 

The  Brigadier  entered  the  cottage  pistol  in  hand,  and  cried : 

'Where  is  Sylvain  Poirier?' 

'  Sylvain  is  out  in  the  fields,'  replied  Jane,  cutting  away  at  her  bread,  without  looking 
at  the  Brigadier. 

1  Oh  !  Sylvain  is  in  the  fields,  is  he?'  said  he,  looking  round  him,  and  observing  the 
stains  of  blood  on  the  coverlet  of  the  bed,  and  the  pieces  of  bloody  ras  lying  about  the 
floor.     The  latter  he  collected  in  the  hand  with  which  he  held  the  pistol. 

e  Good  !'  said  he,  giving  the  industrious  Jane  a  slap  on  the  shoulder.  'I  have  com- 
manded you  to  tell  me  where  Sylvain  Poirier  is.' 

'  Very  well,'  replied  Jane  composedly ;   '  he  is  in  the  fields.' 

'  Yes,'  added  old  Poirier,  '  he  is  at  his  work ;  you  have  already  been  told  so.' 

'  We  shall  soon  know  that,'  said  the  Brigadier,  opening  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
children  were,  and  looking  in. 

*  Brigadier,'  said  a  gendarme  returning,  c  there  is  no  one  in  any  of  the  out-houses.' 

'  Search  that  room,  close  the  door  after  you,  and  do  not  let  thess  children  come  out.' 

The  gendarme  went  into  the  room  and  closed  the  door  after  him  as  he  was  ordered. 
The  Brigadier  stooped  down,  looked  under  the  bed,  turned  over  the  mattress,  turned  every- 
thing topsey-turvey  in  the  press  and  on  the  side-board,  looked  up  the  chimuey,  and 
knocked  the  walls  here  and  there  with  the  butt-end  of  his  pistol  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  no  hiding-place  in  them.  While  this  search  was  going  on,  old  Poirier,  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  In  order  to  conceal  her  emotion,  Jane  busied  her- 
self with  putting  in  order  the  bed  turned  up  and  tumbled  by  the  Brigadier  in  his  search. 

'  Are  you  the  wife  of  Svlvain  Poirier  ?'  inquired  the  Brigadier  of  Jane. 

!  Yes/ 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  portfolio,  from  which  he  selected  a  paper. 

*  Mark  well,  said  he,  '  the  reading  of  this  proces-verbal :  '  This  day,  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  man  named  Sylvain  Poirier,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  pillagers  and  assassins,  armed,  some  with  guns,  others  with  forks  and  sticks,  pre- 
sented himself  atthe  gate  of  the  Orleans  Bridge,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  the  line.  *  Who 
^oes  there  ?'  cried  the  sentry.  *  Defenders  of  the  law,  Republicans,'  replied  a  man  named 
Little-John,  also  armed  with  a  musket ;  and  he  added,  c  Soldiers,  our  brothers,  join  us  for 
the  defence  of  the  law.'  On  hearing  these  disgusting  invectives,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  post  responded  intrepidly  to  these  pillagers,  '  Lay  down  your  arms  you  gang  of 
brigands,  or  I  shall  order  ray  men  to  fire.'  *  In  the  name  of  the  law,  soldiers,  our  bro- 
thers,' cried  Sylvain  Poirier,  '  open  your  ranks,  refuse  to  obey  your  chiefs,  they  are  accom- 
plices of  the  Coup  d'Etat  J  You  ought  to  obey  only  the  Constitution.'  *  Fire,'  was  the 
only  response  of  the  officer  to  these  pillagers,  these  new  Jacques.  The  troop  behaved 
admirably,  and  fired  upon  the  mob  of  assassins,  pillagers,  and  incendiaries.  Nine  of  the 
insurgents  fell  dead,  and  seven  others,  mortally  wounded,  remained  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers.  The  other  pillagers  and  assassins  had  the  ferocity  to  return  the  fire  of  the 
.troop;  two  soldiers  were  wounded,  and,  after  a  brisk  engagement  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, in  which  the  soldiers  displayed  admirable  energy  and  vigour,  the  insurgents  basely 
took  to  flight.  Unfortunately  cavalry  was  wanted  to  pursue  them.  The  man  called  Syl- 
vain Poirier,  long  known  for  his  demagogic  opinions,  and  armed  with  a  double-barelled 
hunting-gun,  was  remarked  as  one  of  the  most  determined  of  these  pillagers  ;  also  a,  man 
named  Little- John,  a  kawker  by  trade.  The  authorities  have  not  been  able  to  seize  these 
two  redoubtable  assassins  ;  but  they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  seriously 
wounded,  and  they  cannot  fail  speedily  to  fall  into  their  hands,' ' 
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ALLIANCE  W1TE  POLAND. 

LETTER    FROM    GENERAL    MIEROSLAWSKt 


TO  THE  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE. 

January  \st^  1855. 

Gentlemen  and  generous  Allies, —  It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  most  lively  gratitude 
and  legitimate  pride  that  I  have  received  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  held  at  Newcastle,  to 
celebrate  the  twenty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830,  a  copy  of  which 
resolutions  Mr.  Cowen  has  been  pleased  to  address  to  me. 

But  these  expressions  of  gratitude  would  be  unworthy  of  the  soldier  who  transmits  them 
to  you,  and  of  the  free  and  valorous  people  who  received  them,  if  they  were  not  accom- 
panied by  the  assurance  that  the  Polish  emigration  is  ready  to  do  its  duty. 

Having  in  view  a  victory  common  to  all,  this  duty  of  alliance  has  become  to  us,  Polish 
emigrants,  as  evident  and  obligatory  as  the  war  declared  by  your  great  nation  against  the* 
most  formidable  of  our  oppressors. 

Erom  my  position,  as  an  exiled  soldier  and  persevering  combatant  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, of  alternately  moral  struggle  and  bloody  contest,  which  Poland  alone  maintained  un- 
til 1848,  I  can  without  fear  of  contradiction,  guarantee  you  a  corps  of  5000  fighting 
Poles,  to  land  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  three  months  after  your  government 
shall  have  supplied  the  requisite  armament  for  such  an  advanced  guard  of  invasion. 

Allow  me  to  assure  you,  gentlemen  and  beloved  allies,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  this 
warlike  instrument  that  England  will  succeed  in  disuniting  the  Russian  army,  which  is  at 
this  moment  composed  of  not  less  than  300,000  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
soldiers,-  natives  of  the  Polish  provinces. 

If  my  experience  can  be  of  any  weight  in  your  judgment,  you  will  know  that  the  sword 
of  the  Polish  emigration,  made  for  war  and  wielded  by  the  nation,  is  of  itself  able  to  se- 
parate the  sinews  of  powerful  Russia,  by  alluring  to  us  all  that  is  truly  Polish,  all  that 
constitutes  the  European  force  of  the  Tzar. 

At  this  moment  Poland  has  no  other  contingent  of  allitnce  to  offer  you  but  the  naked 
bosoms  of  its  exiles,  and  the  hearts  that  beat  within.  But  add  to  these  the  guns  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  powder  of  Woolwich,  and  the  cement  of  our  national  discipline,  and  you 
would  have  at  your  disposal  an  arm  more  destructive  to  Russia  than  even  your  numerous 
and  gallant  fleet. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  cordial  affection, 

Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 
Mr  Joseph  Cowen,  jun.,  Secretary.  General  Louis  Mieroslawski, 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  ALLIANCE. 

?here  is  no  principle  more  fully  established  by  history  than  that  it  is  better  to 
have  no  ally  at  all,  than  a  half-hearted,  lukewarm  ally.  Now  whatever  be  the 
motives  of  the  ministry,  the  motives  of  the  people  are  such  as  Austria  can  never 
share.  If  these  motives  should  ever  influence  the  cabinet — and  happily  the 
present  ministry  is  not  immortal — what  becomes  of  our  Austrian  alliance?  Our  princi- 
ples are  different,  our  objects  different — what  point  of  union  can  exist  between  us  ? 

The  assumption  that  Austria  is  a  great  power,  that  her  hostility  is  really  dangerous,  or 
her  alliance  really  beneficial,  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  doubt.     Six  years  ago  Austria  no 
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onger  existed.  She  w?.s  weakened, —  destroyed — by  those  very  provinces  which  oil  thd 
map  give  her  such  a  formidable  appearance,  and  which  are  generally  regarded  as  making 
her  a  first-rate  power  !  Without  principle,  without  honour,  without  enthusiasm — wise 
'  as  a  serpent,  to  say  nothing  about  the  dove — mean  in  misfortuiie,  crnel  in  success, — 
deterred  by  no  srrnples,  except  those  of  cowardice, — treacherous  both  by  her  wickedness 
and  her  weakness  ;  there  is  yet  one  rnd  which  Austria  has  pursued  through  good  and 
evil  report  with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  and  consistency.  There  is  one  bribe  she  never 
could  resist,  one  call  to  which  even  she  was  faithful,  one  object  for  which  even  she  could 
be  zealous — a  further  extension  of  territory;  And  what  has  been  the  result?  '  The  zeal 
of  her  house  has  eaten  her  up,* — and  every  external  augmentation  of  her  strength  has  beeu 
an  internal  addition  to  her  weakness.  She  dreads  to  move  lest  some  of  her  enslaved  pro- 
vinces should  take  the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  her  yoke.  And  cau  it  be  supposed 
that  the  nations,  who,  in  spite  of  divided  efforts,  prostrated  her  six  years  ago,  would  be 
powerless  against  her  if  acting  in  concert  at  present  !  Their  hatred  of  her  has  been  only- 
intensified  by  the  way  in  which  she  has  used  the  victory  she  begged  from  Russia.  Their 
distrust  has  been  converted  into  certainty.  They  need  but  the  call  to  arms  and  they  are 
ready  to  obey — the  Austrian  army  itself  would  show  but  a  wavering  allegiance — and  the 
colossal  empire,  which  we  are  sacrificing  everything,  even  our  principles,  to  win,  would 
vanish  like  a  cloud. 

Such  is  our  gallant  ally — our  defensive  ally ;  that  is,  an  ally  whom  we  have  engaged  to 
defend,  but  who  has  yet  to  consult,  whether  she  will  take  any  steps  to  defend  us  !  But 
even  if  any  scruples  of  honour  or  justice  that  we  may  hope  to  kindle  in  the  heart  of  a 
Hapsburg  should  deter  '  the  young  Emperor'  from  deserting  us  when  it  suits  his  own  pur- 
pose, is  he  bringing  us  strength  or  weakness  by  his  alliance!  As  long  as  the  treaty 
remains  in  its  present  form,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that  Austria  may  do  as  she  likes, 
while  we  may  do  nothing  without  consulting  her.  But  suppose  it  becomes  an  offensive 
alliance,  will  it  then  be  more  offensive  to  us  or  to  Russia?  Russia's  power  and  want  of 
principle  is  surely  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  this  alliance.  She  has  as  much  power  to 
destroy  as  to  save.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  case  Austria  declares  against  the  Tzar 
he  will  proclaim  the  national  independence  of  Hungary  and  Gallacia.  It  is  no  use 
exclaiming  against  the  Hungarians  if  they  seize  this  offer.  They  are  bound  to  seiee  every 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  independence ;  and  they  will  seize  this.  This  will  create 
revolution  in  Italy,  and  Austria  will  be  more  than  paralyzed,  while  the  Czar  will  re- 
move the  theatre  "of  war  into  Hungary,  and  get  a  brav«  and  geuerous  people  for  his  allies. 
Of  course  English  troops  will  not  be  employed  against  Austria's  revolted  subjects.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  prostituted  the  post  of  English  foreign  secretary  to  a  secret  police  office  of 
Austria,  shrinks  with  horror  from  such  a  supposition.  But  they  may  be  fairly  employed 
against  Russia's  allies,  and  as  such  our  armies  will  be  employed  to  crush  the  Hungarian 
and  Polish  nationalities.  And  then  the  English  people  will  be  told  that  they  are  fighting 
for  the  independence  of  Europe  !  This  is  no  extravagant  supposition.  In  unity  with  Aus- 
tria against  Russia,  we  unite  with,  her  against  the  allies  of  Russia — in  defending  her 
against  Russia  we  must  defend  her  against  the  allies  of  Russia.  If  Hungary  unites  with 
Russia  against  Austria  it  would  become  by  that  very  deed  our  enemy — and  to  attempt  to 
crush,  it  would  simply  be  an  act  of  self-defence.  We  could  not  blame  any  minister  for 
such  a  course  ;  the  crime — for  crime  there  must  somewhere  be,— is  in  that  alliance  which 
could  render  so  horrid  a  course  necessary. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  such  a  result  would  be  absolutely  destructive  to  free- 
dom. For  if  Russia  retained  Hungary,  we  know  her  policy  too  well  to  suppose  that 
Hungarian  independence  would  be  anything  better  than  a  name  ;  if  Austria  recovered  it, 
its  nationality  would  be  annihilated  by  fire  and  sword — and  perhaps  our  own  gallant  troops 
would  be  employed  n*  executioners.  By  leagueing  ourselves  with  Austria  we  formally 
renounce  the  aid  of  the  'oppressed  nationalities'.  And  we  do  not  as  it  seems  to  me,  get 
any  return  for  our  sacrifice — but  on  the  contrary  we  give  immediate  advantages  to  our 
opponent,  I  must,  therefore,  regard  the  treaty  as  equally  unjust  and  injurious— as 
immoral  in  principle,  unwise  in  policy,  and  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  a  lasting  and  honourable? 
peace,  A  Friend  op  Italy* 
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THE  COUNTRY  IN  DANGER! 

ii. 

?|he  Coalition  has  fallen;  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  will  no  longer  degrade 
the  name  and  peril  the  safety  of  Britain.     A  majority  of  157  votes  in 
favour  of  Mr  Roebuck's  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  army 
before  Sebastopol  terminated  tbe  existence  of  a  government  that  by  attempting 
4o  prolong  a  shameful  peace  had  plunged  the  country  into  war,  and  had  so  con- 
ducted that  war  as  to  render  a  return  to  a  still  more  disgraceful  peace  almost 
inevitable. 

That  last  step  in  the  descent  to  irremediable  degradation  may  now  be  averted, 
and  the  nation  may  retrace  its  course  if  it  will.     We  confess  we  are  not  sanguine 
of  any  exhibition  of  good  sense  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  public.     The  anti- 
Russian  aspirations  of  the  people  have  been  neutralized,  and  the  army   before 
Sebastopol  destroyed  because  of  the  combined  perfidy  and  incapacity  of  the  late 
Ministers,  and  their  agents  and  underlings.     Yet  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  subversion  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  will  but  give  birth  to  another  Co- 
alition as  unprincipled  and  untrustworthy  as  the  last.  The  Earl  of  Derby  having 
failed  to  find  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  the  Queen  applies  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  perform  that  service.     Lord  Lansdowne !  an  ancient  courtier 
75  years  of  age,  a  Whig  aristocrat  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  another  specimen 
of  'antiquated  imbecility.'     But  Lansdowne,  we  are  told,  is  merely  to  usher  in    , 
Lord  Palmerston  as  Premier.     Palmerston  !  the  betrayer  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, the  apologist  of  the  Gallic  assassination  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the  eulo- 
gist of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  and  who  in  the  debate  on  Mr  Roebuck's  motion  avowed 
full  participation  in  the  policy  and  acts  of  Aberdeen  and  Newcastle.      But  the 
special  saviour  of  the  army,  and'  organizer  of  victory,'  the  Carnot  of  the  new  Coali- 
tion is  to  be  Earl  Grey,  a  narrow  minded,  petulant,  haughty,  Whig,  with  probably 
sufficient  ability  to  be  a  chief  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  but  by  no  means  fitted  to 
be  Minister  of  War  at  this  crisis.     Not  the  least  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  fit  a  man  to  play  the  part  of  War  Minister  at  this  time  is  that  his  heart  and 
soul  shall  be  in  the  war,  his  one  thought  and  aim  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 
Such  a  man  is  not  this  Whig  Lord  Grey.     He  has  repeatedly  denounced  the  war 
as  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary;  and,  as  repeatedly  calumniated  our  allies,  the 
Turks,  and  expressed  his  belief  in  the  good  intentions  and  good  faith  of  Nicholas. 
He  may  have  some  acceptable  notions  about  consolidating  the   various  depart^ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  army,  and  strengthening  the  hands  of  the   War 
Minister,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  is  as  objectionable  as  Aberdeen.     His  ideas 
of  Army  Reform  are  Whiggish,  that  is  to  say  contemptible.      The  •  root  and 
branch'  work  needed  to  regenerate  our  military  system  need  not  be  looked  for  at 
his  hands.     The  papers  that  shout  for  Palmerston  and  Grey,  desire  to  retain  the 
valuable  (!)  services  of  Clarendon,  Gladstone,  Graham,  Molesworth,  &c!    'These 
are  thy  Gods,  0  Israel!'     Is  it  not  enough  that  these  ministers  have  destroyed 
one  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  annihilated  the  prestige  purchased  by  centuries 
of  valour,  disgraced  the  flag  of  England,  brought  us  to  be  dependant  upon  the 
charity  and  sufferance  of  Erance,  and  earned  for  Britain  the  contempt  of  tyrants 
and  the  scorn  of  the  world  ?     Are  they  to  have  another  lease  of  power,  another 
opportunity  to  inflict  death  upon  the  country's  most  heroic  defenders,  and  drag 
the  nation  to  still  lower  depths  of  infamy  and  shame  ? 

We  protest  against  the  scandalous  injustice   of  singling  out  Aberdeen  and  , 
Newcastle  for  special  reprobation.     Russell  the  recreant,  and  Palmerston  the 
pretender,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  gang,  are  as  culpable  and  as  worthy  of 
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punishment  as  the  ex-Premier  and  the  late  chief  of  the  War  Office.  Justice  f  o1 
the  country  and  justice  to  the  army  demand  punishment  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  futnre.  There  will  be  neither  if  any  of  the  late  ministers  are  allowed  to 
resume  office. 

The  Aberdeen  administration  having  brought  the  country  into  a  state  of  ex- 
treme peril,  we  protest  against  any  one  of  its  members  being  ever  again  employed 
in  the  public  service. 

We  demand  that  the  members  of  that  administration  be  impeached  and  brought 
to  trial. 
We  protest  against  the  Queen  restricting  her  search  for  advisers  within  the 
limited  circle  prescribed  by  a  few  Whig  and  Tory  aristocrats.  In  this  land  of 
labour,  enterprise,  and  intellectual  activity,  abundance  of  administrative  talent 
may  be  found,  if  sought  without  the  pale  of  privilege  and  monopoly. 

Above  all,  we  protest  against  the  general  apathy  which  would  allow  a  few 
political  intriguers  and  unprincipled  journalists  to  foist  anew  upon  the  nation  a 
set  of  men  who  have  already  forfeited  all  claim  not  merely  to  the  confidence, 
but  to  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen. 

The  country  is  in  danger,  for  its  defenders  are  in  the  charnel  house  of  Death, 
or  the  slough  of  Despair.  The  country  is  in  danger,  and  behold  the  wearer  of 
its  crown  has  not  the  sense  to  appeal  from  titled  incapacity  to  the  generous 
devotion  of  the  people.  The  country  is  in  danger,  and  the  Lords  adjourn  from 
Monday  to  Thursday  so  that  they  may  keep  undefiled  the  anniversary  of  the 
'martyrdom'  of  the  tyrant  Charles  Stuart — unfeelingly  heedless  of  the  martyrdom 
of  their  fifty  thousand  countrymen,  in  their  graves  or  in  their  agony,  before 
Sebastopol.  The  country  is  in  danger,  and  the  Commons  content  with  turning 
out  a  Ministry  and  talking  about  a  committee  of  inquiry,  allow  precious  days 
to  pass  away  without  supplying  the  want  of  the  hour:  a  Committee  of  Action 
— -a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  with  the  extraordinary  powers  which  would 
enable  such  a  body  to  save  the  wreck  of  the  army  and  restore  vigour  to  the 
state.  The  country  is  in  danger,  and  the  press  is  traitorous  to  its  duties,  and 
the  people  apathetically  indifferent  to  theirs — waiting  with  imbecile  patience 
for  such  men  and  measures  as  their  lords  and  masters  may  please  to  bestow. 
Herein  is  the  country's  chief  danger.  A  meeting  in  Newcastle  and  a  meeting 
or  two  elsewhere  will  not  save  England  from  perdition.  The  nation  must  speak 
out  now — a  little  longer  and  all  speaking,  all  action,  may  be  'too  late  V 
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?oo  long  have  the  English  people  been  fairly  chargeable  with  c  insular 
egotism,  and  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs.'  A  marvellous  indifference  to 
^  4  the  relations  of  this  country  with  the  continental  states  has  long  cha- 
racterised 'intelligent  Britons,'  and  formed  subject-matter  for  contemptuous 
taunt  even  in  the  British  Parliament.  Not  to  f  meddle  with  polities',  and  es- 
pecially 'foreign  polities',  has  been  the  self-satisfied  boast  of  '  respectable  men/ 
who,  if  possessed  of  the  slightest  amount  of  common  sense  and  common  decency, 
would  have  blushed  at  such  a  confession  of  ignorance  and  disregard  of  civic 
duty.  The  man  who,  content  with  working,  accumulating,  feeding,  sleeping, 
and  what  not,  passes  through  life  heedless  as  to  how  his  country  is  governed, 
careless  as  to  whether  her  rights  and  honour  are  upheld,  indifferent  though  in 
her  name  wrong  upon  other  nations  be  committed  or  connived  at,  may  be  a 
*very  respectable  man'  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  his  c  order,'  but  he  is  desti- 
tute'of  all  patriotic  spirit.    He  who  exists  only  for  himself,  regardless  of  the 
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duties  he  owes  to  his  nation  and  to  Humanity,  is  but  one  degree  less  culpable  than 
he  who  would  betray  his  country  to  her  enemies. 

Eor  the  last  quarter  of  a  eentury  there  has  been  among  the  masses  a  genereous 
and  growing  sympathy  for  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy ;  and  an  increasing  dis- 
belief in  the  patriotism  and  honesty  of  the  rulers  and  diplomatic  representatives 
of  this  country.  But  popular  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  has  been  fitful,  unor- 
ganised, and  ineffective  ;  and  no  adequate  exertions  have  been  made  to  counter- 
act the  evil  tendencies  of  our  governmental  and  diplomatic  system.  Meetings 
have  been  held  to  give  expression  to  the  popular  wishes,  and  foremost  in  these 
manifestations  has  been  f  wor  canny  toon/  until  Newcastle  has  come  to  be  looked 
up  to  as  the  head-quarters  of  national  patriotism.  A  proud  position  which  we 
trust  '  good  works'  will  maintain. 

The  want  of  a  permanent  body  to  convene  public  meetings  in  relation  to 
Foreign  Affairs  had  been  felt  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and,  indeed, 
from  an  earlier  date.  At  length — on  the  16th  of  November  last — there  was 
organized  the  '  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  War,  counteract  the  evils  of  Secret  Diplomacy,  diffuse  infor- 
mation on  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  other  States,  and  to  employ  all 
possible  efforts  towards  promoting  the  restoration  of  Poland  and  other  oppressed 
nations.'  Convened  by  the  Committee,  an  overflowing  meeting  assembled  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1854,  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Newcastle,  to  commemorate 
the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830.  Strong  Resolutions  condemning  the  Aberdeen 
Cabinet  and  demanding  the  reestablishment  of  Poland,  were  unanimously  adopted; 
also,  an  address  to  the  Polish  Nation,  which  elicited  the  energetic  response  of 
General  Mieroslawski,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Tribune.  On  the 
29th  of  January,  1855,  another  public  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  assembled  in 
the  Lecture  Room,  to  denounce  the  c  four  points'  and  the  negotiations  for 
peace  founded  on  those  shameful  propositions  ;  and  to  consider  the  means  best 
calculated  to  bring  the  War  to  a  just,  safe,  and  honourable  issue.  The  meeting, 
got  up  by  requisition  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, was  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  (I.  L.  Bell,  Esq),  and  was  addressed 
by  Messrs  Joseph  Cowen  Jun,  Cook,  Julian  Harney,  Meikle,  G.  Crawshay, 
Thomas,  Rea,  Anderson,  Charles  Attwood,  &c.  The  principal  resolutions  were 
the  following : — 

'  That  this  meeting  condemns  and  repudiates  the  propositions  of  the  Vienna  conference 
as  calculated  to  patch  up  a  false  and  shameful  peace,  ruinous  to  Turkey,  advantageous  to 
Russia,  injurious  to  Europe,  and  humiliating  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  except  on  conditions  which  will  leave  Turkey 
free  and  untrammelled  by  any  foreign  protectorates — restore  Poland  to  the  rank  of  an  in- 
dependent state  ;  and  by  other  means  restrict  the  dangerous  power  of  Russia,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  calamitous  inroads  of  Muscovite  aggression/ 

'That  the  fatal  misdirection  of  the  war,  the  disgraceful  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  the 
nefarious  alliance  with  Austria,  the  diplomatic  conspiracy  to  effect  a  shameful  peace,  the 
infamous  mismanagement  which  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  British  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  now  threatens  the  sacrifice  of  the  remainder  of  that 
noble  band  of  heroes,  so  worthy  their  country's  gratitude  and  admiration— these  facts  con- 
sidered, this  meeting  is  of  opinion,  that  further  tolerance  of  the  present  administration 
would  be  fatal  to  the  country  and  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  British  people ;  therefore  this 
meeting  determines  to  petition  the  Queen  to  dismiss,  and  the  parliament  to  impeach,  the 
incompetent  and  unworthy  ministers  who  have  brought  shame  and  sorrow  upon  this 
country.' 

Other  resolutions,  petitions,  &c,  were  adopted ;  but  for  these  we  have  not 
room.  General  Mieroslawski's  letter  was  read  to  the  meeting,  and  elicited  en- 
thusiastic applause. 
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Those  who  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Foreign  Affaies  Committee 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Joseph  Cowen  Jim,  at  the  office  of  this  publica- 
tion. At  this  moment  Britain  needs  the  watch  fulness  and  exertions  of  all  her 
patriotic  sons.  Action,  unceasing  action,  should  be  the  order  of  the  day  with 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  the  means  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
work,  or  in  spite  of  the  most  patriotic  devotion  the  Committee  must  fall  short  of 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  time.  We  appeal  to  the  men  of  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  to  supply  the  Committee  with  'the  sinews  of  war/  and  we 
appeal  to  all  true  patriots  to  establish  similar  bodies  throughout  the  land. 

The  Meeting  on  the  29th  ult.  has  called  forth  the  following  letter  from  Mr 
Charles  Attwood.  The  earnest  patriotism  of  that  gentleman  reflects  upon  him 
the  highest  honour,  and  must  command  the  admiration  of  ail  true  ^Englishmen. 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Tow  Law,  near  Darlington,  January  30th,  1855. 

Respected,  honoured  fellow-countrymen, — By  jour  proceedings  in  your*crowded  public 
meeting  of  last  night  you  afforded  me  a  delight  in  comparison  with  which  that  which  I 
derived  from  the  news  of  your  triumph  in  the  contest  for  the  Reform  Bill  was  faint  and 
poor.  To  hear  a  numerous  successi&n  of  speakers, — all  of  them  belonging  to  the  order  of 
the  people,  and  most  of  them  more  or  less  conspicuous  from  the  ardour  of  their  attachment 
to  a  section  of  the  people  which  is  usually  designated  as  Popular  or  Democratic — in 
speeches  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  energy  of  feeling,  advocate  and  urge  sueh  senti- 
ments aud  such  a  course  of  public  conduct  as  might  be  only  looked  for  from  patriots  who 
had  uever  known  the  name  of  any  party  hut  the  party  of  their  country — if  it  be  not  a 
contradiction  and  a  profanation  to  speak  of  that  as  being  such; — to  hear  such  terms,  for 
instance,  applied  to  our  cause  as  those  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  George  Julian  Harney 
—  to  whom  I  beg  to  tender  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  respect — when  he  described  it  as 
*  the  cause  of  this  our  dear  and  brave  old  England,'  and  to  hear  the  rapturous  applause 
with  whick  you  hailed  that  and  every  similar  expression  of  patriotic  feeling,  not  only  tilled 
me  with  more  happiness  than  I  can  well  remember  myself  to  have  before  experienced,  but 
filJed  me — though  previously  in  a  state  approaching  to  despair — with  gratitude  to  each 
and  all  of  them,  with  hope  and  confidence  for  England. 

Go  on,  dear  friends,  and  well  believe  me  that  Newcastle  has  thereby  already  won  a  name 
in  distant  history.  Go  on,  and  England  shall  yet  owe  to  you  redemption  of  endangered 
safety,  security  of  public  law  and  public  order— without  which,  liberty,  believe  me,  is  an 
impracticable  dream — together  with  the  restoration  of  her  fortunes,  of  her  elevated  cha- 
racter, of  her  social  felicity,  and  her  seenre  aud  permanent  prosperity.  Go  on,  the  lamp, 
the  beacon  of  your  country.  Go  on,  applauded  by  your  own  conscience,  approved  by 
heaven,  and  admired  by  men,  and — though  that  may  be  too  trivial  an  addition — most 
gratefully  appreciated  by  your  old  and  faithful  friend,  Chas.  Attwood  . 
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[JSjESWD  John  Russell's  late  resignation  wiliprohably,  before  this  can  appear 
"JsSf  in  print,  have  led  to  the  incipient  steps  for  the  formation  of  another 
^gj  Ministry.     Whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  case  however,  a  few  consi- 
derations thence  occurring  will  not  be  without  their  application. 

A  new  Ministry  is  wanting.  This  is  one  of  the  matters  not  requiring  proof. 
It  is  self-evident.  It  is  as  patent  a  fact,  as  that  bishops  are  paid  too  much,  and 
rather  more  so  than  the  Man  iii  the  Moon  ever  was.  Why  not,  then,  an  entirely 
new  Ministry  ? 
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There  is  the  old  Black  Horse,  and  new  Black  Horse,  good  hostels,  doubtless, 
for  ancient  Sathanas  and  modern  Mephistopheles — that  is  :  old-fashioned  Tory 
and  new-styled  Whig  Conservative; — but  why  is  there  not  a  really  new  White 
Horse,  which,  proud  in  neck  and  pure  in  breed,  with  not  a  spot  from  nostril  to 
fetlock,  as  the  bannered  charger  of  our  old  Saxon  ancestors,  might  adorn  the 
sign  of  a  true  house  of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,  having  bread  for  the 
one  and  an  halter  for  the  other  ? 

It  really  makes  one  who  would  be  amiable  if  he  could,  as  cross  as  a  Good 
Friday  bun,  when  he  thinks  but  a  little  of  the  course  of  late  Cabinet  changes — 
the  ins  out  arid  the  outs  in — the  new  ministry,  but  the  old  one  come  back,  and 
so  on. — One  in  and  the  other  out — that  other  in,  and  the  other  other  out — like 
the  two  figures  in  the  little  weather  house  ;  while  the  sands  still  ever  run  the 
same,  as  with  the  hour  glass — turn  it  up  one  way,  the  sand  glides  down — turn 
it  the  other,  still  down  glides  the  sand.  Why,  we  ask,  this  changeless  change  ? 
Why  cannot  we  have  a  really  new  Ministry  ? 

There  is  a  great  obstacle  to  it,  which  wre  may  look  at  for  a  moment,  like  a  little 
lean  boy  at  an  Alderman's  paunch,  wondering  how  it  got  so  big.  The  English 
people — dear  honest  souls  ! — are,  whatever  you  may  choose  to  say,  perfectly 
practical  Platonists.  They  have  a  persuasion  that  a  certain  metal  must  enter 
into  the  composition  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  they  will  not  give  them  currency 
without  the  true  ring.  Certain  sections  of  Whig  and  Torv  alike  participate  in 
this  genuine  metallic  quality.  This  accounts  for  the  changeless  change  in  our 
Cabinets.  This  is  the  great  obstacle  to  a  really  new  Ministry.  Inductive 
thought,  organising  itself  and  acting  through  the  means  of  Universal  Suffrage, 
mubt  in  time  remove  the  delusion. 

Meanwhile  let  us  suppose  the  Ministry — out.  We  want  a  really  new  one. 
What  are  the  ehanoes  ?  Must  it  be  heads  or  tails  eternally  ?  Will  Lord  John 
and  Palmerston  be  in,  and  Aberdeen  and  others  be  out  ?  If  so,  changeless 
change  again.  Shall  we  have  a  Tory  Cabinet?  The  Tories  truly  have  often 
formed  a  good  war  Ministry,  but  in  the  Pitt  they  made  they  have  fallen.  They 
have  no  Chatham  now,  and  we  are  not  the  ducks  of  D'Israeli's  decoy.  The 
Bedford  family  would  not  be  new.  The  Tories ! — no  never  !  What  of  the  Free 
Traders,  ran  to  seed — the  bran-new  pacific  party  ?  The  nation  will  not  have 
them  or  any  other  than  a  war  policy.  Our  German  Ocean,  stormy  in  its  billows 
as  an  army  in  its  charges,  will  furnish  them  waves  to  waft  them  to  the  Southern 
Seas  :  Moreover,  Messrs  Cobden  and  Bright,  however  popular  they  have  been, 
have  not  the  true  metallic  ring  for  the  Treasury  Bench.  Manchester  manu- 
facturers, sneer  as  they  list  at  Radicals  and  Red  Republicans,  are  but  snobs  in 
the  eves  of  the  Norman  Conquerors.  What,  then,  of  the  Radicals  r  They  have 
never  cultured  administrative  talent  or  organised  for  governmental  power.  They 
have  been  simply  like  the  track  of  a  Comet  crossing  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Yenus — the  tail  of  an  opposition.  What,  lastly,  of  the  new  Republican  partv  ? 
Let  it  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  the  Radicals,  seek  for  the  signs  of  states- 
manship among  its  members,  and  eschewing  frothy  declamation,  practically  or- 
ganize itself,  and  one  day  it  will  form  a  new  Ministry. 

At  present  we  cannot  find  a  really  new  Ministry,  such  as  we  want,  but  a  work- 
ing Ministry  which  we  also  require,  is  in  some  sense  easier  to  be  had.  Why 
not  make  the  government  clerks — the  Government  ?  It  would  not  be  a  new 
Ministry,  for  on  them  the  principal  cabinet  duties  have  hitherto  devolved.  In 
a  certain  way,  however,  it  might  be  called  a  working  one ;  and  we  only  hope 
that  our  humble  suggestion  may  be  taken  in  the  spirit  it  is  given. 

GOODWYN  BaRMBY* 
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By  Thomas  Cooper. 


3.— THE  TJSE  OE  TIME. 

|he  right  and  noble  uses  of  Time,  I  said,  my  brothers,  were  to  attain, 
Knowledge,  Truth,  Character,  Power,  Usefulness,  and  Happiness.  With 
the  attainment  of  Knowledge  I  have  dealt  very  imperfectly  and  briefly  ; 
and  yet  I  must  be  more  brief  in  the  imperfect  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on  what  I 
have  suggested  to  be  the  other  great  uses  of  Time. 

2.  The  right  use  of  Time  is  to  get  hold  of  Truth.  You  cannot  reach  Truth 
without  first  acquiring  Knowledge  ;  and  you  are  not  likely  to  reach  it  without 
a  good  deal  of  Knowledge.  They  say  Pope  was  wrong  when  he  said  '  A  little, 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thirg.'  But  he  was  right — never  poet  was  more  right,. 
in  the  way  in  which  he  said  it.  He  did  not  mean  that  stolid  and  lumpish  igno- 
rance was  preferable  to  a  little  knowledge :  he  meant  that  a  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing  because,  lor  want  of  greater,  it  leads  a  man  to  imperfect  and 
erroneous  conclusions.  He  knew  that  a  totally  ignorant  man  may  be  compared 
to  a  totally  blind  man,  who  can  neither  discern  forms  nor  colours  ;  and  a  mau 
with  a  little  knowledge  to  one  who-sees  things  under  a  dim  twilight,  when  neither 
forms  nor  colours  can  be  accurately  distinguished,  for  an  angular  object  may  ap- 
pear rounded,  and  a  bright  red  but  a  dull  brown,  by  a  dim  twilight ;  while  the 
man  of  large  culture  and  information  may  be  compared  to  the  man  who  beholds, 
objects  in  the  broad  light  of  noon,  when  forms  and  shapes  stand  out  in  their 
symmetry  and  due  proportions,  and  colours  wear  their  proper  brilliancy  and 
beauty.  * 

An  ignorant  man  usually  remains  in  the  mere  prejudices  given  him  by  those 
who  had  the  earliest  care  of  him  ;  or  he  sees  nothing,  mentally,  as  it  really  is. 
You  ask  him  for  his  ideas  of  great  truths  ;  but  how  formless,  how  mis-shapen, 
how  grotesque  and  unsightly,  are  the  responses  to  your  questions  ;  It  is  as  if 
you  were  to  resort  to  a  quack-enchanter  who  professed  to  '  call  up  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep,'  and,  behold,  when  he  has  waved  his  wand  for  the  summoning 
forth  of  forms  of  awful  stature  and  surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty — only  owls, 
and  bats  obey  his  rod,  and  flutter  before  your  disappointed  vision !  A  man  of 
little  knowledge  is,  usually,  either  a  z  alot  and  a  bigot, — or  he  is  an  intolerable 
bore, — or  he  is  an  overblown  nuisance  of  conceit  and  vanity.  Some  men  wha 
are  called  *  learned  and  able/  are  really  men  of  little  knowledge,  and  so  become 
bigots.  One  pursuit,  and  that  a  dull  one,  narrows  the  mind,  until  the  man  says 
there  is  no  worthy  knowledge  but  that  which  he  pursues :  every  other  path  but 
his  leads  to  vanity  and  error,  and  his  only  leads  to  truth.  How  does  he  know, 
when  he  has  never  tried  any  other  road  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  argue  with  such 
a  man,  unless  he  will  give  up  his  premises — his  bigotry,  in  plain  language? 
Again :  a  man  by  fondness  for  some  one  pursuit  may  ignore  the  excellence  and 
usefulness  of  all  others.  He  may  be  really  excei'ent  in  his  one  pursuit;  but  be- 
cause he  will  insist  on  perpetually  and  unseasonably  introducing  it,  he  becomes 
what  is  so  expressively  called — a  bore.    Then  there  is  the  Smatterer  ;  the  man, 
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who  deprecates  the  stupidity  of  confining  yourself  to  one  pursuit,  and  restlessly 
attempts  many  •  but  only  flits,  like  a  butterfly,  through  the  goden  of  Knowledge, 
resting  nowhere,  long  enough  and  industriously,  to  gather  ought  worth  gather- 
ing. He  knows  so  little  of  anything  that  he  is  not  through  the  A. B.C.  of  any- 
thing ;  and  yet  he  is  all  vanity  and  conceit  and  self-sufficiency.  Truth  !  What 
does  he  know  about  it?  'As  much  as  a  horse  does  of  a  new  shilling,'  as  they 
say  in  Yorkshire.  Yet,  if  you  happen  to  express  a  doubt  of  his  correctness  when 
he  takes  upon  himself  to  (  pronounce,'  he  will,  very  likely,  give  himself  airs,  and 
tell  you  'You  don't  understand  the  subject.' 

*  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing: 

*  Drink  deep — or  taste  not  of  the  Pierian  spring.' 

Drink  deep  :  let  your  draughts  of  Knowledge  be  copious.  Get  all  the  know- 
ledge you  can  on  all  subjects  :  get  the  clearest  and  most  complete  knowledge 
you  can  of  every  subject.  That  is  the  surest  mode  of  arriving  at  Truth,  if 
Truth  be  hid  in  a  well,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  then  it  must  be  the  man 
who  reaches  to  the  bottom,  and  searches  most  carefully,  patiently,  and  persever- 
ingly,  who  will  find  her — must  it  not  ?  What  right  has  a  man  to  pronounce 
positively  on  any  subject,  if  he  have  not  all  the  data  necessary  to  form  an  accu- 
rate judgment  ?  Can  a  man  pronounce  justly  on  a  question  of  planetary  revolu- 
tions, if  he  does  not  know  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  elliptical  and  not 
circular  ?  Can  a  man  be  expected  to  decide  a  difficult  question  in  chronology 
who  scarcely  knows  whether  Oliver  Cromwell  lived  before  or  after  Julius  Caesar? 
Have  I  any  right  to  pronounce  on  the  value  of  a  man's  character  without  know- 
ing his  antecedents  ?  Has  any  man  a  right  to  sum  up,  or  is  he  able  to  sum  up, 
a  question  of  evidence,  when  he  knows  scarcely  anything  of  either  the  nature  or 
rules  of  evidence  ? 

Believe  me,  my  brothers,  you  will  find  the  man  of  broad,  solid,  extensive  cul- 
tnre  to  be  often  the  least  positive  of  men  on  subjects  which  many  people  are  so 
positive  about.  On  such  matters  he  learns  to  say,  with  Socrates,  '  All  that  1 
know  is,  that  I  know  nothing.'  While  on  some  other  subjects  which  many  hold 
to  be  full  of  holy  and  mysterious  Truth,  though  it  is,  according  to  their  solemn 
confession,  incomprehensible, — he  pronounces  positively.  '  Where  is  your  evi- 
dence ?'  he  asks.  There  is  none.  'Then  I  deny  your  Truth — comprehensible 
or  incomprehensible,'  he  rejoins;  'where  there  is  no  evidence  there  can  be  no 
Truth,  for  there  is — nothing  !' 

Since  Truth  cannot  be  had  without  evidence,  the  value  of  large  and  complete 
knowledge  becomes  more  apparent.  Yet  I  say  not  that  we  are  always  to  refuse 
our  credence  where  our  knowledge  is  incomplete,  because  the  evidence  is  neces- 
sarily scanty  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  dislike  to  witness  a  supercilious  sneer 
at  the  masterly  reasoner,  Butler,  when  in  the  famous  '  Analogy,'  he  urges  the  fact 
that  we  often  have  to  credit  only  fprobable  evidence ;  and  maintains  the  wis- 
dom of  credence  and  of  action  upon  it,  often  when  we  have  but  a  slight  balance 
of  probability. 

It  may  be  deemed  that  I  should  have  said  less  about  the  difliculty  of  acquiring 
Truth'  and  have  directed  my  remarks  chiefly  to  shewing  Truth's  value.  Nay: 
I  have  dwelt  most  strongly  on  what  I  feel  to  be  the  necessary  point :  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  earnest  and  complete  search  to  obtain  it.  As  for  its  value,  I 
need  not  be  '  so  superflous'  as  to  spend  many  words  in  proclaiming  it — since  all 
men  profess  either  to  have  it,  as  do  the  majority  of  mankind  ;  or  to  be  most 
anxiously  seeking  for  it,  as  do  the  little  minority.  I  need  not  sound  the  praise 
of  what  all  men  declare — or  nearly  all  men — that  they  have  found,  and  that  they 
assert,  trumpet-tongued,  to  be  the  most  valuable  possession  they  have.  I  only 
say — get  ita  even  at  the  cost  of  hours,  months,  and  years  of  laborious  search  \ 
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get  it  because  it  is  the  only  healthful  food  on  which  the  mind  can  grow  and 
flourish.  If  a  man  were  shewn  that  his  physical  food  were  mixed  with  slow 
poison,  and  that  if  he  persisted  in  taking  it,  his  eyesight  would  fail,  his  limbs 
shrink  and  be  crippled,  and  his  whole  lie  soon  come  to  a  close,  would  he  not  be 
reckoned  either  a  criminal,  or  a  lunatic?  Can  a  milder  judgment  be  passed  on 
the  man  who  is  indifferent  about  being  nourished  mentally  by  the  pure  and  salu- 
tary food  of  Truth,  and  is  content  to  be  poisoned  with  Error  ? 

3.  The  right  use  of  Time  is  to  acquire  Character.  We  must  obtain  Know- 
ledge to  get  hold  of  Truth  ;  and  we  must  get  hold  of  Truth  that  it  may  take  hold 
of  us.  Tell  us  not  of  a  man's  knowledge,  if  it  does  not  lead  him  to  grasp  at 
truth :  talk  not  of  his  seizure  of  truth,  if  he  does  not  maintain  it  with  his  tongue 
and  embody  it  in  his  character,  so  as  to  become,  most  unmistakeably  and 
thoroughly,  a  truthful  man.  It  is  not  a  right  and  earnest  use  of  time,  it  is  but 
amusing  ourselves,  to  search  into  truths  as  mere  speculations  :  we  must  maintain 
and  exemplify  them.  I  don't  mean  scientific  truths,  such  as  gravitation  or  at- 
traction. Gravity  is  independent  of  our  volition ;  and  we  can  no  more  increase 
or  destroy  the  gravity  of  a  single  particle  of  matter  than  we  can  add  a  cubit  to 
our  stature,  or  take  one  away  from  it.  But  we  can  maintain  intellectual,  and 
exemplify  moral  truths.  Does  a  man  discover  that  some  doctrine  he  had  hither- 
to held  in  common  with  his  so-called  'orthodox'  friends  is  unfounded  on  evidence? 
Is  that  his  clear  conviction,  after  large,  patient,  and  persevering  search  ?  Let 
him  say  it  out,  manfully — but  courteously ;  and  not  seek  to  curry%  favour  with 
his  orthodox  friends.  Does  a  man  dread  considerable  detriment  to  circumstances 
if  he  speaks  out  manfully  ?  I  would  rather  he  spoke  out  under  any  circum- 
stances, so  that  Truth  could  be  advantaged ;  but  under  no  circumstances  can  he 
commit  himself  to  a  palpable  denial  of  truth  and  maintenance  of  falsehood,  and 
retain  character.  He  will  lose  it,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  he  thus  meanly 
seeks  to  please.  They  will  inwardly  despise  him,  while  they  admit  him  to  the 
diluted  radiance  of  a  moonbeam  smile.  Character  is  never  solidly  reputable,  it  wins 
no  true  respect,  unless  it  be  of  a  piece  with  a  man's  professed  convictions.  No 
man  acquires  a  character  worth  having  who  professes  to  believe  certain  truths, 
and  to  regard  the  efficacy  of  moral  rules,  and  who  yet  lives  in  the  daily  and  open 
violation  of  them. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  man  acts  up  to  his  full  convictions  concerning  moral 
conduct,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances.  There  was 
one  who  was  in  earnest  for  moral  purity,  if  ever  man  was  ;  and  yet  we  find  him 
exclaiming  c  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?'  And  he  had  before  said  'When  I  would  do  good  evil  is  present 
with  me.'  Could  that  great  and  truthful  heart  and  soul  have  more  plainly  con- 
fessed his  sense  of  the  struggle  it  takes  to  attain  and  preserve  moral  purity  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  the  man  who  says  he  never  falls,  is  either  never  tempted  or 
tried,  or  he  is  ignorant  of  his  own  nature  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  a  hypocrite.  The 
lines  of  Moore  assert  a  severe  truth  respecting  the  pretender  to  moral  perfection : 

'  Vain  was  the  man,  and  false  as  vain, 

*  Who  said — were  he  ordained  to  run 
'  His  long  career  of  life  again, 

'  He  would  do  all  that  he  had  done.' 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  though  immaculate  perfection  of  moral  char- 
acter is  not  to  be  attained,  the  ri^ht  use  of  Life  is  to  preserve  our  rectitude  as 
uniformly  as  possible.  Close  reflection  and  self-examination  as  to  the  motives 
on  which  we  speak  and  act,  and  a  faithful  and  oft-repeated  lessoning  of  ourselves 
on  rectitude  will  help  us  to  preserve  it.  And  it  is  a  grand  advantage  of  our  being 
creatures  of  habit,  that  the  more  constantly  we  endeavour  to  act  np  to  our  con- 
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Yietions  of  moral  rectitude,  the  more  deeply  rooted  will  be  our  attachment  to  it, 
the  keener  our  self-condemnation  when  we  fall  into  error;  and  by  that  very 
sensitiveness  our  likelihood  to  err  becomes  less. 

Let  not  what  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  consistency  of  character — of  the 
necessity  of  a  man's  character  being  of  a  piece  with  his  professed  convictions- 
lead  you  into  the  error  of  some  weak  people  who  make  a  bugbear  of  consistency. 
1 1  must  do  so  and  so/  say  they  ;  'it  is  contrary  to  what  I  have  hitherto  done. 
The  folks  will  say  I  am  always  changing !'  What  of  that — if  you  change  for  the 
better?  If  you  become  sensible  that  you  have  been  going  wrong,  will  you  not 
have  indescribable  satisfaction  in  beginning  to  go  right ;  and  will  it  not  be  a 
joyful  s<  ng  to  sing  aloud,  that  you  know  it?  Above  all  things,  my  brothers, 
abhor  the  false  pride  of  '  consistency'  which  refuses  to  make  an  apology  when 
you  have  erred,  lest  it  should  render  you  little  and  weak  in  the  eyes  of  your 
friends,  and  give  your  foes  a  lucky  opportunity  to  sneer  at  ym,  and  triumph  over 
you.  Remember,  that  the  man  who  is  brave  enough  to  make  an  apology  shews 
that  he  is  conscious  of  having  some  worth  of  character  to  fall  back  upon,  how- 
ever humblingly  his  apology  may  seem  to  lessen  him.  And  after  all,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  making  of  an  apology  for  an  error  or  an  offence  will 
lessen  us — except  with  those  whose  censure  is  more  desirable  than  their  praise: 
the  candid,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise  will  esteem  it  a  mark  of  the  brightest 
sincerity  in  us. 

In  one  word,  character  must  be  true  to  be  wise,  must  be  good  to  be  great. 
What  a  soil  it  is  on  the  image  of  some  of  onr  brightest  intellectual  men,  that  they 
were  neither  true  nor  good  men  !  How  we  ache  with  shame  before  the  political 
scoundrelism  of  Bolingb  oke  !  how  the  heart  bleeds  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
meanness  of  Bacon !  We  feel  as  if  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  relief  could  we 
annihilate  the  bad  facts  in  the  life  of  each — that  it  would  cleanse  high  intellect  from 
the  stain  of  an  unnatural  slander — that  it  would  doubly  enthronize  Genius,  and 
render  it  ail-unquestionably  worthy  of  our  wjlling  worship. 
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OR,  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  TRANSPORTED. 

BY  EUGENE  SUE. 
Specially  translated  from  the  French  for  the  Tribune,  by  Alexander  Bell. 


Part  I. — Chapter  "VI. 

®tfe  of  Sylvain  Poirier,'   said  the  Brigadier  to  Jane  when  he  had  read  the  paper, 
'!/  *  have  you  heard  V 

*  AH  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,'  replied  Jane;  *  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.' 

1  I  mean  that  Sylvain  has  returned  here  wounded,  and  there  are  the  proofs,'  said  the 
Brigadier,  pointing  to  the  bed  and  to  the  pieces  of  rag.  'You  know  where  your  husband 
is  concealed.' 

1  To  be  sure/  answered  Jane  shrugging  her  shoulders  ;  *  I  told  you  he  is  out  in  the 
fields.' 

'Do  not  jest  with  me;  a  man  dangerously  wounded  does  not  *go  out  into  the  fields; 
answer  me,  where  is  Sylvain  ?' 

'Firstly,  I  do  not  know  ;  and,  secondly,  if  I  did,  do  you  think  I  would  tell  you?  Go 
away,  and  don't  bother  me;  you  only  make  me  laugh  at  you.'  And  Jane  continued  to 
rearrange  the  disturbed  furniture. 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  Brigadier,  opening  the  door  »f  the  other  room,  and  orderiflg  (h® 
gen  darme  to  bring  out  the  children. 
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•  They  sleep,  Brigadier,'  said  the  man,  with  a  somewhat  compassionate  accent. 

'  Come,  no  reply,'  said  the  officer  harshly  ;   'awaken  them  and  bring  them  here.' 

*  He  is  going  to  question  them;  they  will  tell  ever)  tiling,'  whispered  old  Poirier  to 
Jaue. 

'  I  will  answer  for  them,'  replied  she  in  the  same  tone. 

The  gendarme  brought  out  Peter,  Maria,  and  the  little  Dominique.  The  latter  was 
still  weighed  down  with  sleep,  and  was  rubbing  his  eyes.  Jane  took  him  up  in  her  arms, 
and  gave  tho  other  two  an  expressive  look,  which  they  understood ;  for  they  answered  it 
with  a  slight  nod,  unnoticed  by  the  Brigadier,  who  ordered  them  to  come  forward. 

1  Compel  children  to  denounce  their  father  !'  murmured  one  of  the  gendarmes  to  him-* 
self.     '  What  d d  work  this  is  we  have  got  to  do.' 

'  Your  father  is  hidden  somewhere/  said  the  Brigadier  to  the  childrea,  '  do  you  know 
where  he  is  !' 

'  We  do  not  know,'  answered  Maria. 

'  No,  we  do  not  know,'  repeated  Peter. 

'Don't  be  afraid  my  little  dears,'  said  the  Brigadier,  in  a  wheedling  tone;  'you  know 
we  are  not  going  to  hurt  your  papa.' 

'  Are  you  really  not  r'  asked  Peter  hesitatingly. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,'  said  Maria,  pulling  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  blouse.  '  He  don't 
know  where  papa  is,'  added  she  to  the  Brigadier. 

'  No,  we  don't,'  echoed  Peter. 

'  You  are  liars  !'  cried  the  Brigadier  in  a  threatening  tone,  '  and  if  you  do  not  tell  me 
where  your  father  is,  I  will  take  your  mother  away  to  prison.'* 

'  Pardon,'  imploieJ  the  terrified  childreu,  sobbing,  '  paruon  for  mamma  !' 

'  My  children,'  cried  the  agonised  mother,  '  should  they  take  me  away  to  prison,  always 
remain  the  same  !' 

'  Then  I  will  take  you.     You  must  speak.     Come,  march  !' 

At  these  words  the  children  ran  to  their  mother,  and  clung  to  her.  Old  Poirier  rose, 
and  tottering  up  to  the  Brigadier,  said  to  him  : 

'  There  is  only  one  person  knows  where  my  son  is,  and  that  person  is  myself.' 

'  Well  then,  where  is  he  ?' 

'  You  may  cut  me  to  pieces,'  replied  the  heroic  old  man  ;  'but  I  shall  not  tell  you.  So 
take  me  to  prison  if  you  like  ;  but  leave  Jane  with  her  children.  She  knows  nothing 
about  her  husband's  place  of  concealment. ' 

'  You  are  a  cunning  old  file,  but  so  am  I,'  said  the  Brigadier.  Then  turning  to  Jane, 
he  said : 

'  Come  on.' 
•  '  Me  ?'  said  Jane,  shrugging  her  shoulders  ;  '  I  go  and  leave  my  children  ?     Are  you 
mad  V 

'  Thousand  thunders  !'  cried  the  enraged  Brigadier ;  '  if  you  do  not  go  willingly,  I  will 
have  you  hand-cuffed  and  tied  to  a  horse's  tail ' 

'  Can  this  be  possible  ?'  cried  old  Poirier,  with  indignation.  '  But  look  you  here;  she 
will  be  brought  to  bed  in  a  couple  of  months :  you  cannot  have  the  heart  to  drag  her  to 
prison  ?' 

'  Then  let  her  tell  me  where  her  husband  is,'  exclaimed  the  officer,  stamping  with  his 
feet ;  '  if  not,  the  hand-cuffs  and  away.' 


*  We  have  heard  the  following  fact  from  a  trust- worthy  person,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  it  in  the  department  Pyrenees-Orientales  : — The  wife  of  a  miller,  compromised  in  the 
'  insurrection,'  was  arrested  some  way  from  her  home.  She  was  commanded  to  tell  where 
her  husbaud  was  ;  she  would  not,  and  was  carried  off  to  prison.  She  was  at  the  time 
suckling  an  infant  six  months  old,  and  requested  permission  to  go  for  her  child.  '  The 
neighbours  will  take  care  of  it.  March  !'  was  the  reply  of  the  Prefect  or  Sub-prefect  (we 
do  not  remember  which  of  these  functionaries,  but  it  was  one  of  them).  'But,'  urged 
the  woman,  '  if  the  child  does  not  have  my  breast,  my  milk  will  make  me  ill.3  '  So  much 
the  better  \  then,  perhaps,  you  vMl  tell  where  your  husband  U*  E.  S. 
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i  Hold,'  said  Jane  to  the  Brigadier,  while  she  motioned  the  children  to  be  calm  ;  'I  am 
sure  that  at  bottom  you  are  not  so  bad  as  you  seem.  Perhaps  you  are  married.  Weil 
then,  pray  be  just.  If  your  wife  were  in  my  place,  and  she  were  told  to  deliver  you  up, 
Would  not  she  be  right  in  trying  to  save  you  ?' 

*  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  said  the  Brigadier  impatiently ;  '  I  am  ordered  to 
arrest  Sylvain,  and ' 

'Well  and  good,'  interrupted  Jane;  but  you  are  not  ordered  to  arrest  me.  You  will 
not  be  so  despicable  as  to  order  that?  I  do  not  meddle  with  politics;  I  only  attend  to 
my  household,  bring  up  my  children,  and  take  care  of  the  old  grandfather.  What  do  you 
think  will  become  of  them  all  if  you  take  me  away  ?  My  last  is  only  three  years  and  a 
half  old  ;  see,'  and  she  hold  him  up,  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  in  the  hope  of  softening 
the  soldider,  '  has  he  not  a  pitiful  look  ?  he  has  so  much  need  of  me  !  If  you  only  knew 
how  I  must  always  be  with  him.  Just  fancy,  >n  the  night  he  won't  sleep  except  in  my 
arms,  and  then  he  must  always  have  a  little  sugar  and  water,  or  a  small  piece  of  marsh- 
mallows  for  his  teeth  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  bad  habit  he  has  of  always  playing  with  the 
fire,  and  how  soon  an  accident  happens  !  He  cannot  be  left  a  minute  alone.  Now  then, 
how  would  you  have  me  leave  a  child  of  that  age?     Be  reasonable.' 

'But  it  is  you,  my  good  woman,'  said  the  Brigadier,  resuming  his  wheedling  manner, 
'  who  are  not  altogether  reasonable.  I  have  orders,  I  execute  them,  that  is  my  motto. 
WThat  a  clever  little  tellow  he  is,'  added  he,  nodding  to  Dominique,  who  smiled  at  him  in 
return. 

'  Is  he  not  ?'  said  the  mother,  regaining  hope  ;  '  and  then  he  has  such  funny  ways  for 
his  age.  Dominique,  throw  a  pretty  kiss  to  the  gentleman.  Oh  !'  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
child  obeyed,  '  what  a  hearty  one  !'  . 

1  Very  clever,  on  my  word,  very  clever,'  remarked  the  Brigadier. 

*  I  was  sure,'  cried  Jane  joyfully,  '  that  you  would  not  separate  me  from  him  and  his 
brother  aid  sister/ 

'  Of  course,  my  good  woman,  you  understand  that  I  have  no  interest  in  taking  you- 
away;  so  just  tell  me  where  Sylvain  is,  and  it  will  be  all  right;  I  will  leave  you  with  your 
children.  You  pretend  to  love  them  ;  prove  it  by  doing  that  wmich  will  enable  you  to  re- 
main with  them  :  if  not,  I  arrest  you.' 

*  My  God  V  exclaimed  Jane,  with  choking  voire  and  tearful  eyes,  'what  would  you  have 
me  do?  You  say  to  me  :  c  Give  up  your  husband,  you  will  remain  with  your  children,  and 
all  will  be  well ;'  but  I  cannot  give  him  up,  I  cannot.  Leave  my  children  !  I  cannot  do 
that  either.     My  God  !  between  husband  and  children,  what  a  choice  !' 

'  Then  I  will  choose  for  you,'  said  the  Brigadier,  returning  to  his  bullying  manner. 

Ordering  a  gendarme  to  bring  the  hand-cuffs,  he  took  Jane  by  the  arm,  saying : 

'  Come,  march  !' 

c  Leave  mamma  with  us,'  cried  the  terrified  Peter,  throwing  himself  at  the  Brigadier's 
feet ;  '  I  will  tell  you  where  father  is.' 

'  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  be  quiet !'  ?aid  Jane,  as  she  threw  Dominique  on  the  bed,  caught 
Peter  in  her  arms  and  held  her  hand  over  his  mouth.  Then,  calming  her  emotion,  she 
said : 

'  Do  not  be  afraid,  do  not  be  afraid,  my  children.  If  they  take  me  awray  this  morning, 
they  will  let-  me  go  again  to-night.' 

*  Don't  you  count  upon  that,'  said  the  Brigadier. 

'  Do  not  believe  him,  he  wants  to  frighten  you,'  said  Jane  to  the  children.  e  I  am  sure 
of  what  I  tell  you;  to-night  I  will  return.' 

'  Oh,  ay,  indeed  ;  you  will  see  !'  jeered  the  officer. 

'  Mv  children  will  believe  me  rather  than  you,'  said  Jane  to  him  with  bitterness. 

'Look  you,  Peter,'  said  she,  embracing  her  boy,  '  he  wants  to  frighten  you  to  make  you 
betray  your  poor  father,  that  they  may  kill  him ;  they  will  not  do  me  any  harm,  I  assure 
you.  You  know  I  never  deceived  you,  have  I  ?  I  am  sure  to  come  back  to-night  or  to- 
morrow. It  is  then,  my  children,  but  a  day  and,  at  most,  a  night  you  will  have  to  pass1 
Without  me.  Now,  on  market-days,  when  I  go  to  town,  do  you  not  remain  ail  day  with- 
out me,  with  grandpa?' 

'  But,  alas  !'  sobbed  Peter,  '  if  you  should  never  come  back,  never  !•' 
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fOb!  but,  brother,'  said  Maria,  more  confident,  c  mamma  will  comeback  since  she 
lays  so/ 

'It  is  all  up,  I  tell  you,'  said  the  Brigadier;  'you  will  never  see  your  mother  again; 
that  is  what  you  gain  by  telling  lies.' 

*  My  children  certainly  will  not  betray  their  father/  said  Jane  to  the  Brigadier  ;  ebut 
this  I  can  tell  you  :  you  are  a  very  bad  man.  Adieu,  good  father/  added  she  to  the  old 
man,  who  had  remained  dumbfounded  during  this  harrowng  scene ;  '  I  leave  the  children 
to  you,  you  will  take  care  of  them.  Maria,  give  me  my  mantle.  Now,  be  reasonable, 
child,  and  don't  cr*  any  more.  You  are  going  to  be  your  two  brothers'  little  mamma  to- 
day. There  is  half  of  a  large  loaf  in  the  bin,  and  two  cheeses  in  the  cupboard.  Take 
great  care  of  grandfather  ;  don't  let  Dominique  play  with  fire;  remember  to  milk  the  cow 
at  morn  and  night ;  feed  the  chickens,  and  keep  everything  nice  and  clean.  And,'  added 
she,  in  a  whisper,  '  when  it  is  quite  dark  go  to  see  your  father ;  do  not  tell  him  that  I  have 
been  taken  away ;  it  will  only  cause  him  needless  pain,  since  I  will  be  back  again  to-mor- 
row morning.  Don't  forget  either,'  continued  she  aloud,  '  to  change  your  brothers'  linen 
to-day,  or  to  make  your  grandpa's  milk  porridge  this  evening  as  usual/ 

'  Yes,  mamma,  yes,'  replied  Maria  sobbing. 

e  We  have  yet/  continued  Jane,  addressing  old  Poirier,  'four  hundred-sou  pieces  ;  you 
know  where  to  find  them  if  you  need  anything.  Adieu,  good  father/  and  she  embraced 
him  affectionately.  Then  she  passionately  embraced  her  children,  and  taking  in  her  arms 
little  Dominique,  who  was  crying  because  his  brother  and  sister  cried,  she  said  to  him : 

*  And  you,  dear,  if  you  promise  not  to  play  with  fire,  to  be  good  and  obey  your  sister, 
I  will  bring  you  something  from  town  to-morrow.     Do  you  hear?' 

*  Will  you  bring  me  a  pretty  little  car?'  asked  the  child,  smiling  through  his  tears. 
'  Yes,  a  pretty  little  car ;  but  only  on  condition  .that  you  will  not  go  near  the  fire/ 

*  Is  this  to  be  over  soon  ?'  asked  the  Brigadier  impatiently.     '  Come,  to  the  road  !' 
Jane  wrapped  herself  in  her  cloak,  and  put  down  the  hood  to  conceal  her  tears  from 

the  children. 

*  I  do  not  wish  you  the  ill  you  do  unto  us/  said  she  to  the  Bigadier ;  '  go/ 

*  Poor  woman  !'  murmured  one  of  the  gendarmes,  his  eyes  moist  with  tears ;  '  what  a 
d d  trade  !     But  we  have  our  orders/ 

Jane  walked  out,  followed  by  the  old  man  to  the  door,  where  the  children  kneeling,  and 
with  clasped  hands,  were  following  their  mother  with  a  last  look.  The  Brigadier  remounted 
and  led  the  way,  and  behind  him  came  two  gendarmes  with  Jane  between  them.  She 
turned  round,  and  waved  a  last  adieu  to  her  children.  Behind  her  were  four  other  gend-  • 
armes.  For  some  time  wras  heard  the  ringing  sound  of  the  horses'  feet,  and  tnen  a  sad 
silence  reigned  undisturbed  in  that  lonely  place. 

The  old  man  returned  to  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed : 

'A  woman  in  her  state  to  make  such  a  long  journey,  at  such  a  season;  it  will  be  her 
death !' 

'  Mamma  will  never  come  back  again/  murmured  Peter,  sobbing.  *  I  will  go  without 
letting  any  one  see  me,  and  tell  father  that  they  have  taken  her  away  to  prison/ 
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)r  Thomas  Wilson  (whose  portrait  we  have  given  in  the  Tribune)  'though  fa- 
mous in  the  county  of  Durham  and  along  the  shores  of  'coaly  Tyne,'  is  pro- 
bably unknown  as  a  poet  to  the  majority  of  our  readers  in  the  South.  It  is* 
therefore,  only  just  to  the  bard  and  fair  to  our  southern  readers  to  at  least  give  such  brief 
notice  of  Mr  Wilson's  poems  as  our  very  limited  space  will  permit. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  bearing  the  imprint  of  '  William  Douglas,  High  Street, 
Gateshead,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co,  London,  publiskars,  1S43/  the  major  portion  ia 
•occupied  by  the  poem  entitled  '  The  Pitman's  Pay?     The  poem  ia  in  three  parts,  und  if 
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descriptive  of  the  life,  toils,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  North  of  England  coal-miners. 
Written  in  the  ' native '  dialect,  this  poem — so  true  to  nature,  so  admirable  in  expression, 
so  rich  in  humour — is  a  great  favourite  with  the  pitmen  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear. 
But  that  which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  well-deserved  popularity  of  this  and  other 
productions  of  Mr  Wilson's  muse  among  his  neighbours  and  readers  throughout  this 
district,  must  for  ever  prevent  the  like  popularity  extending  far  south  of  the  Wear. 
Any  southern  reader  dipping  into  Mr  Wilson's  poetry  will  at  once  see  that  the  language 
of  the  district  partakes  much  more  of  Lowland  Scotch  than  modern  English,  and  will  find 
it  still  more  difficult  to  master  than  he  may  have  found  the  works  of  Burns  or  Tannahill. 
Those,  however,  who  care  to  put  themselves  to  a  little  trouble,  may,  by  the  help  of  a  very 
complete  glossary  in  this  volume,  be  able  to  appreciate  compositions  that  will  repay 
perusal.  The  Scottish  reader  will  observe  that  Mr  Wilson  has  been  a  diligent  reader 
and  is  a  great  admirer  of  Burns.  He  does  not  pretend  to  rival  the  Ayrshire  ploughman, 
'though  he  has  many  a  turn  of  '  yell  '-inspired  humour  that  would  have  elicited  the 
generous  and  hearty  applause  of  Scotland's  immortal  Bard.  The  genius  of  *  wor  Wilson 
o*  the  Eell'  perhaps  most  closely  approximates  to  that  of  his  namesake,  Wilson  of  Paisley 
and  the  reader  familiar  with  Scottish  poetry  will  in  perusing  the  *  Pitman's  Pay,'  and 
other  pieces,  be  forcibly  reminded  of  *  Watty  and  Meg.1 

It  would  be  necessary  to  occupy  several  pages  to  give  illustrative  extracts  from  the 
' Pitman  s  Pay.'  Wanting  the  requisite  space,  we  select,  instead,  from  the  smaller 
pieces  two  specimens  of  the  genuine  'native.'  We  should  premise  of  the  first  that  when  the 
Municipal  Reform  Billbeeame  law  'Aldermen's  gowns'  went  out  of  fashion,  and  about  the 
same  time  there  came  up  a  new  species  of  male  attire,  to  wit,  '  Pea  Jackets' — that  is  new 
as  regarded  the  general  community,  for  the  garment  in  question  had  long  been  worn  by 
the  keelmen  of  the  Tyne.  The  following  lines  embody  the  feelings  of  one  of  that  class 
expressed  to  his  wife  on  having  seen  some  dandy  of  the  day  fashionably  arrayed  in — u 

THE  PEA  JACKET. 

Wey,  Mally,  maw  hinny  !  what  thinks  te  aw've  seen  ? 

(And  aw  niver  saw  nowt  half  se  dashin')  : 
Aw've  seen  i'  the  toon,  if  aw  may  trust  maw  een, 

Maw  Pea  just  the  pink  o'  the  fashion  ! 
Prae  the  cut,  and  the  ciaith,  and  the  horn-buttons,  tee, 

Aw  said  te  mawsel',  aw  was  sarten 
The  fellow  had  snaffled  maw  best  Sunday  Pea, 

Thou  a' ways  said  aw  was  se  smart  in. 
If  he'd  had  breeches  on,  a'  lowse  at  the  knee, 

And  a  chow  iv  his  cheek  o'  rag  backy, 
Thou'd  sworn,  as  he  swagger'd  doon  Newcassel  Quay, 

That  he  was  thy  awn  canny  Jacky. 
Wor  skipper  cam  up,  and  aw  tell'd  him  maw  tyel, 

The  Pea  i*  maw  heed  a' ways  runnin' : 
' Wey,  man,'  says  he,  •  surely  thou  isn't  thysel', 

Nut  te  knaw  what's  been  gawn  on  i'  Lunuen. 
The  awd  Corporations,  the  Doctors  aw  say, 

That  meet  at  the  Hoose  call'd  St  Stephen, 
Are  at  their  last  gasp,  and  by  next  New  Year's  Day 

There  winnet  be  yen  o'  them  leevin'. 
It  lang  hez  been  said  they  war  gannin'  te'  pot, 

But  wor  awn  set  it  a'  doon  for  leein', 
Till  the  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  a'  tuik  the  rot^ 

And  are  now  just  like  rotten  sheep  deein'. 
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Aw've  just  been  up  street — the  toon's  iv  a  low, 
And  aw's  frighten'd  some  mischief  is  brewin', 

As  a  deed  Corporation's  not  worth  an  awd  chow, 
An'  aw  vvadn't  say  much  for  the  new  un. 

For  t fie  cocked  hat  and  soon,  that  govern 'd  the  toon; 

I'  the  days  of  awd  Alderman  Blackftt, 
The  Aldermen  myekin'  are  pawn  te  lay  doon, 

Au'  put  on  a  keelnian's  Pea  Jacket  !' 


CARTER'S  WELL. 

Wor  faithers  o'  *  the  olden  time/ 

The  praises  sung  in  sparklin'  rhyme, 
Of  rosy  wine,  and  nectar  prime, 

For  gods  and  men  the  dandy  ; 
Bnt  they'd  ha'e  tell'd  a  diff'rent  tyel, 

Had  they  knawn  owt  o'  Cairter's  Well,- 
The  Helicon  o'  Gyetshed  Fell, 

Or  sec  a  thing  as  brandy. 

But  they'd  ha'e  tell'd,  &c. 
Ne  other  spring  wiv  it  can  vie  : 

It  is  a  tap  that  ne'er  runs  dry — 
A  cellar  where  a  rich  supply 

Suits  iv'ry  rank  and  station. 
And  if  awd  age  myeks  tipple  fine, 

Wors  mun,  aw  think,  be  quite  divine^ 
For  its  a  batch  of  Adam's  wine, 

"We  gat  at  the  Creation. 

And  if  awd  age,  &c. 
And  iver  since,  we've  swigg'd  away : 

Frae  flowin'  cans'  day  efter  day, 
"We've  cheer' d  and  soak'  d  wor  drouthy  clay* 

Wi'  Cairter's  iverlastin\ 
But  mony  think  a  drop  or  two, 

Of  brandy,  rum,  or  mountain-dew, 
Wad  help  a  deal  to  get  us  through, 

When  care's  the  mirid  Ow'rcastin'. 
And  if  awd  age,  &c. 

Let  sic  te  Hetherington's  repair, 

And  sit  an'  sip  their  mixtur'  there ; 
And  if  for  toddy  they  declare 

'At  eight  the  kettle's  boilin'.' 
Butgi'e  me  Cairter's  caller  spring, 

For  mixtur' just  the  varry  thing  : 
We  then  Care  ower  the  shoother  fling, 

And  gi'e  wor  wigs  an  oilin\ 

And  if  awd  age,  &c. 
And  then  for  news,  there's  nowt  can  beat 

The  Well  where  all  the  lasses  meet, 
An'  gi'e  their  tongues  a  pleasant  treat, 

On  village-speculations  : — 
The  coortin'  that's  te  '  callin'  '  led — 

The  couples  that  are  suin  te  wed— 
When  the  last  bride  will  get  her  bed — 

And  sec-like  gleg  occasions. 

And  if  awd  age,  &c. 

liong  live,  and  still  longer  flourish  the  fame  of,  the  Bard  of  Gateshead  Fell; 
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in. 

^ISI^hen  Ledru  Jtollin  published  his  book  on  the  'Decline  of  England?  our 
Iwflfli  rev*ewers  au(^  Des^  possible  instructors  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
Jm*MM>  language  to  fully  express  their  astonishment  at,  and  ridicule  of,  the 
*  ignorance*  and  'folly'  of  the  man  who  dared  to  question  the  greatness  and  an- 
nounce the  decay  of  the  British  Empire.  Sarcasm  the  most  savage  and  abuse 
the  most  vituperative  were  thought  hardly  strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  de- 
merits of  the  luckless  Frenchman.  He  had  thrust  his  hand  into  a  hornet's  nest 
with  the  result  usual  in  such  cases.  Well,  the  illustrious  exile  may  now  enjoy 
his  revenge.  If  he  is  the  man  his  enemies  have  represented  he  will  chuckle  with 
delight  over  the  collapse  of  that  'greatness'  the  imposture  of  which  he  detected 
and  unveiled.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the  man  we  take  him  to  be  his  '  revenge' 
will  be  that  of  sorrow  for  the  humiliation  of  a  people  once  great,  and  who  in 
conjunction  with  his  own  countrymen  might  under  happier  auspices  have  con- 
tinued to  march  at  the  head  of  European  states,  and  conferred  the  blessings  of 
ever-advancing  civilization  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Ministerial  Interregnum  has  well  nigh  filled  the  cup  of  England's  abase- 
ment. The  nothingness  of  the  monarchy,  the  utter  extinction  of  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  the  governing  classes,  and  the  servile  disgusting  quiescence  of  the 
people,  leave  nothing  needed  but  submission  to  the  lawless  will  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror to  complete  the  spectacle  of  England's  degradation,  and  inaugurate  that 
time  of  prostration  and  shame — 

•  When  the  curse  heaven  keeps  for  the  proud  shall  come  over 

Her  merchants  rapacious,  her  rulers  unjust^ 
And  a  ruin  at  last  for  the  earth-worm  to  cover, 

The  lady  of  kingdoms  shall  lie  in  the  dust.5 

Britons  behold  the  picture  you  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  then  blush 
for  very  shame — blush  if  still  there  circulates  a  sufficiency  of  blood  at  the  heart 
to  send  the  crimson  witness  of  self-confessed  humiliation  mantling  to  the  brow. 

Behold  your  army,  your  only  army,  perishing  by  wholesale,  perishing  in  sight 
of  the  enemy  and  in  spite  of  the  pitying  help  of  our  ally,  perishing  under  the 
infliction  of  horrors  indescribable,  and  agonies  to  which  no  pen  can  do  justice. 
Behold  the  remnant  of  that  band  of  heroes,  so  cruelly  deserted  in  their  utmost 
need,  turning  their  eyes,  in  which  gleam  the  last  fires  of  expiring  Hope,  to 
England,  '  Mother  England,'  looking  for  help  and  rescue.  In  vain.  There  is 
none  to  save,  no  not  one.  A  few  who  have  the  will  have  not  the  power.  Those 
who  have  the  power  have  not  the  will,  patriotism,  or  humanity  to  extend  the 
helping  hand  and  protecting  arm.  The  contributions  to  the  Patriotic  Eund  will 
not  save  the  name  of  Britons  from  infamy,  the  infamy  of  allowing  their 
army  to  perish.  Elannel  shirts  and  sheep-skin  coats  will  not  impart  warmth  to 
the  tenants  of  the  grave ;  provisions  and  luxuries  will  not  restore  life  to  the 
dead— the  victims  of  hunger  and  misery.  Even  for  those  yet  living  the  'gifts • 
of  their  countrymen  are  but  as  the  dreadful  doom  of  Tantalus.  The  unhappy 
King  of  Phrygia  was  represented  by  the  poets  as  doomed  in  the  infernal  regions 
to  stand  up  to  the  chin  in  a  pleasant  river  and  a  tree  of  fair  fruit  hanging 
over  him,  yet  was  he  always  plagued  with  thirst  and  hunger,  for  when  he  either 
stooped  to  drink  or  put  out  his  hand  to  pluck  the  fruit,  both  river  and  tree 
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retired  so  thai  he  could  not  reach  the  one  or  take  the  other.  Unfortunately 
the  British  Tantalus,  tortured  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  and  unable  to 
reach  the  good  things  in  profusion  and  chaotic  confusion  at  Balaklav-i,  is  no 
mere  fable,  no  fantastic  coinage  of  a  poet's  brain.  To  save  the  wreck  of  the 
army  and  restore  victory  to  our  standards,  to  redeem  the  honour  and  assure  the 
safety  of  the  country,  there  is  need  of  wise  and  energetic  rulers  and  leaders — 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  ? 

1  c  God  save  the  king  V — and  kings, 

For  if  He  do'nt,  I  doubt  if  men  will  long 

And  so  f  God  save  the  Queen  '  if  that  person,  or  office,  be  worth  the  saving, 
said  person  or  office  being  powerless  to  save  the  state.  The  late  Ministers  rr tire. 
The  Queen  has  to  seek  new  advisers,  she  sends  to  the  chief  of  the  'adverse  faction/ 
he  shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of  the  proffered  position.  The  Queen  goes  back 
to  the  late  administration,  tries  first  one,  then  another,  and  then  another  and 
another,  supposed  to  be  the  least  unpopular,  to  put  his  hand  to  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  Ministry  or  reconstituting  an  old-new  Ministry.  Days  upon  days  pass 
over,  the  army  is  in  its  agony,  the  people  apparently  sunk  in  vilest  apathy,  the 
nations  around  overcome  with  amazement.  The  Queen  steams  from  Windsor 
and  back  again  day  by  day.  She  confers  with  this  Lord  Noodle  and  that  Lord 
Doodle  ;  apparently  she  has  no  thought  of  seeking  beyond  the  circle  of  a  few 
aristocratic  families,  Whig  and  Tory,  for  Ministers.  It  may  be  said  she  has  not 
the  power,  she  is  but  the  tinselled  puppet  of  a  selfish  oligarchy.  Is  it  not  quite 
as  true  that  she  has  not  the  will, — that  the  appearance  of  a  plain  man  of  the 
people,  no  matter  how  great  his  capacity,  in  the  Royal  Council  Room  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  would  be  as  fearful  an  apparition  to  the  Monarch  and  her  courtiers 
as  was 

'  Roland  the  just  with  ribbons  in  his  shoes' 

to  Louis  the  XYIth  and  his  demented  parasites  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  whether 
the  Queen  is  the  slave  of  the  aristocracy,  or  herself  has  a  right  royal  aversion  to 
democratic  councillors,  in  either  case  the  British  Constitution  is  an  exploded 
humbug,  the  direst  farce  that  ever  mocked  a  nation  in  its  hour  of  need. 

In  this  effeteness  of  the  Monarchy,  do  'Lords'  and  'Commons'  exhibit  the 
capacity,  courage,  and  virtue  needed  to  save  the  state  ?  The  '  Lords,'  their  kith 
and  kin,  their  instruments  and  underlings  have  long  revelled  iu  the  monopoly  of 
state  appointments  and  the  plunder  of  the  public  wealth.  They  have  multiplied 
useless  and  mischievous  offices,  and  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  the  colonies, 
they  have  administered  only  with  a  view  to  the  gratification  of  their  rapacity, 
heedless  of  the  country's  welfare.  They  have  bad  the  selection  of  Ministers  to 
rule  the  state  and  Generals  to  lead  our  forces ;  and  behold  what  they  have 
brought  us  to  !  They  have  plunged  the  nation  into  disgrace  and  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  the  nation's  peril  tests  and  condemns  their  fitness 
to  command.     One  of  their  class  not  long  ago  sung : 

'  Let  laws  and  learning,  wealth  and  commerce  die, 
But  let  us  keep  our  old  nobil-i-^/.' 

It  will  be  but  poor  consolation  to  England  in  her  death-throes  to  reflect  that  in 
spite  of  the  bitterest  experience,  she  to  the  last  preserved  her  '  old  nobil-i-ty.' 

And  the  '  Commons/  the  men  of  acres  and  ingots  who  represent  a  minority  of 
a  minority  of  the  '  Commons  of  England ' — is  there  salvation  to  be  found  at  their 
hands  ?  'Though  Lords  and  Ministers  rule,  they  rule  but  by  sufferance  of  the 
Lower  House,  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  vote  on  Roebuck's  motion  testifier. 
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The  Commons  turned  outaMinistry  and  voted  aCommittee  of  Inquiry.  That  Inquiry 
has  not  yet  commenced  and  the  expelled  Ministers  with  but  a  small  change  in  the 
performers  and  the  parts  allotted  to  them  are  to  be  thrust  anew  upon  the  country. 
It  has  been  said  of  our  enemy  strip  the  Russian  of  his  skin  and  the  Tartar  is  re- 
vealed. So  with  Palme  rston,  he  is  but  Aberdeen  enveloped  in  a  flimsy  cloak  of 
mock-liberalism.  The  change  is  from  bad  to  bad,  not  from  bad  to  belter.  '  0 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !'  And  for  this  result  has  been  the  long-protrac- 
ted '  Interregnum/  the  fatal  delay  which  may  have  cut  away  the  last  chance  of 
relieving  our  poor  soldiers.  Impeach  the  late  Ministry,  forsooth,  do  not  the 
Commons  themselves  deserve  impeachment?  Even  the  believers  in  the  gospel 
according  to  Blackstone  must  now  confess  that  their  admirable  system  of 
'  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons'  is  but  a  ridiculous  burlesque  of  government — un- 
happily as  ruinous  as  it  is  ridiculous. 

Worst  evil  of  all,  worse  than  the  impotency  of  the  Monarchy,  the  selfish  intri- 
gues and  factious  spirit  of  the  aristocracy,  the  incapacity  of  Ministers  and 
Generals,  and  the  abdication  of  that  sovereignty  which  the  '  Commons  '  possess, 
and  neglect  of  that  duty  the  c  Commons  \  should  perform,  worse  than  all  these 
is  the  apathetic  attitude  and  spiritless  aspect  of  the  people.  As  we  said  last 
week,  herein  lies  the  country's  chief  danger.  If  the  people  were  worthy  this 
propitious  hour  c  from  this  nettle  danger,  they  would  pluck  the  flower  safety? 
They  would  right  their  own  wrongs,  save  the  army,  and  assure  to  their  country 
a  career  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and  glory,  such  as  she  has  never  yet  known. 
The  evil  is  glaring  and  undeniable.  The  governing  classes  have  been  c  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.'  The  e  hand-writing  on  the  wall '  proclaims 
their  doom  and  therewith  the  doom  of  the  country,  unless  the  people  arise  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Father-land.  A  few  months  ago  the  governing  classes  scouted 
the  idea  of  hampering  the  administration  with  questions  of  domestic  reform 
while  engaged  in  conducting  the  war.  But  that  administration  and  the  classes 
from  whence  administrations,  as  at  present  constituted,  spring,  have  by  their 
want  of  honour,  capacity,  and  energy  proved  their  unfitness  to  conduct  the  war. 
Regarding  the  struggle  in  which  our  soldiers  have  fought  so  heroically  and 
suffered  with  such  sublime  devotion,  we  say  with  the  poet — 

'  What  man  so'er  in  this  embattled  land 
Shall  raise  a  hushing  arm,  and  murmur,  *  Peace,' 
A  curse  be  on  him  !' 

Rut  for  the  energetic  conduct  and  worthy  conclusion  of  the  war,  tre  people 

MUST   TAKE   THEIR  AEJFAIRS  INTO  THEIR  OWN  HANDS.      REFORM  of  the  Army, 

REFORM  of  the  administration  of  government  in  each  and  every  department, 
must  be  the  people's  demand,  and,  to  such  end,  above  all  must  the  people  de- 
mand REFORM  OF  PARLIAMENT.  The  present  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  master  and  monster  evil  of  the  state.  Until  that  evil  is  reme- 
died all  Ministerial  changes  can  but  end  in  disappointment,  and  deeper  and 
deeper  must  the  nation  sink  in  difficulties,  until,  disaster  accumulating  upon 
disaster,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  avert  utter  destruction.  Let  the  people 
remain  stupidly  and  slavishly  quiescent,  this  great  British  Empire  must  perish. 
Let  the  people  speak  and  act  now,  the  salvation  of  the  Empire  may  be  secured. 

The  country  is  in  danger  !  Infamy  be  his  portion  who  hesitates  to  come  to  her 
rescue.  Aristocracy,  monopoly,  and  class-rule  have  tarnished  the  glory  and  im- 
perilled the  safety  of  Britain.  A  radical  remedy  is  needed.  To  the  People  we 
appeal  to  demand,  exact,  and  enforce  their  sovereignty  through  UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE. 
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By  Thomas  Cooper. 


4.— THE  USE  OE  TIME. 

4.  The  right  Use  of  Time  is  to  gain  power.  I  have  said  that  we  should  gain 
knowledge  in  order  to  gain  truth,  and  truth  that  we  may  gain  character ;  and  I 
add,  that  we  should  gam  character  that  we  may  gain  power.  ■  Power/  some 
may  object,  on  first  thought ;  '  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  a  right  use  of 
Time  V  Yes.  Pray,  who  and  what  is  a  powerless  man  ?  Nothing :  nobody. 
What  are  the  working-classes  politically  ?  Nothing :  nobody.  They  have  no 
votes  :  no  real  power.  What  is  a  penniless  beggar  in  a  company  of  capitalists? 
Nothing  :  nobody.  He  has  no  gift  of  speech  :  no  power  in  his  tongue.  What 
is  a  paralytic  where  a  stone  many  tons'  weight  has  to  be  raised  by  levers  ?  No- 
thing: nobody.     He  has  no  nervous  force  :  no  power,  in  his  limbs. 

Now  a  man  without  the  power  resulting  from  character  may  be  compared  to 
anv  of  these.  It  is  lamentably  true  that  power  may  be  won  without  character. 
But  I  speak  not  of  the  power  which  enables  a  man,  however  vile,  to  trample  on 
the  rights  and  freedom  of  others — of  c imperial'  power,  and  a  throne,  which  may 
be  gained  by  wading  through  a  pool  of  blood  wantonly  and  ferociously  shed  from 
the  hearts  of  the  innocent  and  unoffending  !  I  speak  of  moral  influence  which 
is  the  most  precious  of  all  power — power  par  excellence — for  it  enables  a  man  to 
banish  evil,  and  thus  bless  the  world ;  instead  of  bruising  it,  and  blighting  its 
fairest  fruits — like  the  Man  of  the  coup  d'etat.  The  power  that  we  need  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  force,  nor  will  it  consist  in  force ;  but  in  earnestness  of  advo- 
cacy and  energy  and  persistency  of  persuasion,  backed  up  by  character  and  ex- 
ample. We  can  remove  no  evils  without  power ;  and  the  world  is  crowded  with 
them,  A  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  acquiring  power;  but  for  making  a  bad 
use  of  it.  Pray,  how  is  the  wrong  in  the  world  to  be  remedied,  unless  men  get 
power  to  remove  it  ? 

c  Oh,  never  fear  !  the  world  progresses  :  Truth  will  spread,  and  set  all  right 
at  last !'  Why,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  That  rhapsodical  and  idle  talk  is 
ridiculous.  How  is  the  Truth  to  spread — where  is  it  to  spread  ?  Upon  the 
rocks  and  mountains  ?  Among  the  flowers,  and  over  all  the  trees  ?  On  the 
billows  of  the  ocean  ?  Or  is  it  to  percolate  through  the  shells  and  pebbles  and 
sands  of  the  sea-shore  ?  Man,  it  must  sink  into  our  heads  and  hearts,  to  chase 
away  evil !  Truth  itself  is  but  an  attribute  :  it  must,  be  truthful  men  that  must 
set  the  world  right.  We  must  not  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  silly  dream  of 
Truth,  as  a  kind  of  imaginary  and  invisible  goddess,  flying  about  the  world,  set- 
ting all  right  by  a  sort  of  incomprehensible  necromancy,  and  bringing  the  Mille- 
nium. The  great  regeneration,  the  entire  redemption  from  error,  of  all  mankind, 
must  be  brought  about  by  the  men  who  have  already  grasped  truth.  They  who 
have  the  truth  must  win  a  power  to  spread  truth :  it  never  will  be  spread,  except 
by  and  from  the  Tew  to  the  Many. 
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Do  not  be  deterred,  by  the  clamours  of  those  who  are  interested  in  preserving 
error,  from  trying  to  have  your  own  way  in  spreading  truth.  Some  people  find 
fault  with  a  man  for  determination  in  trying  to  have  his  own  way.  But  there  is 
not  a  better  quality  than  that  in  a  man,  if  he  thinks  his  own  way  right, — if  he 
feels  convinced  by  deep  reflection  that  his  own  way  is  right.  A  man  should  be 
resolved  to  bite  a  piece  of  iron  in  two,  rather  than  fail  in  having  his  own  way,  if 
he  be  solidly  convinced  that  his  own  way  is  right.  It  is  not  your  silken-tongued, 
easy-going,  creeping-in-slippers  people  that  succeed  in  spreading  Truth  :  it  is  the 
earnest  men. 

Truth,  as  yet,  is  a  dweller  in  corners  and  obscure  and  out-of-the-way  places. 
Her  advocates  are  mean  in  worldly  rank,  and  are  scorned  and  persecuted  by  the 
great  '  respectable5  world.  She  must  be  brought  out  and  set  iu  the  high  places ; 
and  we  must  win  power,  influence,  moral  authority ;  in  order  that  we  may  place 
her  in  a  commanding  and  attractive  position,  that  all  men  may  see  and  worship 
her. 

5.  The  right  Use  of  Time  is  to  attain  Usefulness.  This  is  the  proper  issue  of 
Power  :  we  ought  to  gain  it  that  we  may  be  useful.  Truth  will  never  spring  out 
of  the  earth  full-armed,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  and  bend  men 
to  her  sway.  I  repeat,  it  is  truthful  men  that  must  spread  Truth.  Every  dis- 
ciple of  Truth  must  become  a  missionary,  and  must  be  useful  and  helpful  to  his 
fellows.  If  a  man  could  acquire  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world,  and  not  com- 
municate it  to  others,  he  would  only  live  for  himself,  and  be  a  great  dumb  monu- 
ment of  selfishness.  The  leauest  horse  that  drags  a  cab  in  the  streets  of  London, 
the  sorriest  cur  of  a  dog  that  guards  a  house,  would  be  of  more  real  use  to  man- 
kind than  that  hugely-knowing  selfish  man.  They  say  that  Humboldt — yet 
living  in  illustrious  old  age  in  Germany — embraces  the  whole  circle  of  existent 
knowledge  in  his  mind  :  he  is  the  great  living  example  of  universal  knowledge. 
Oh,  his  is  a  monarchy  grander  and  richer  than  would  be  that  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  united  !  But  it  might  have  been  a  barren  sceptre,  had  he  not  given 
to  the  world  his  '  Cosmos/  and  other  great  works,  and  aided  in  various  ways  the 
furtherance  of  science. 

Whatever  acquirements  a  man  makes  he  misses  the  main  purpose  of  life,  if  he 
be  not  useful.  They  who  shun  exertion  are  no  friends  to  their  species.  How 
is  the  wrong  in  the  world — its  huge  pestilence-breeding  heaps  of  ignorance  and 
error — to  be  swept  away,  if  all  shrink  from  the  labour,  and  refuse  to  lay  hold  of 
the  besom  of  reform  ?  Would  you  have  the  world  become  such  an  Augean 
stable  that  no  moral  Hercules  could  ever  be  able  to  cleanse  it  ?  It  would  have 
become  so  already  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  moral  and  intellectual  workers 
who  have  appeared  iu  different  ages.  They  had  to  tuck  up  their  sleeves,  and 
labour  in  the  mud  of  ignorance  and  mire  of  error,  often  scarcely  able  to  see  their 
way  clearly.  And  ever  and  anon  the  old  priests  and  lovers  of  the  moral  muck 
would  come  out  and  raise  a  hubbub,  and  cry  *  Let  it  alone,  you  sacrilegious  de- 
secrator  of  the  sacred  dirt  !5 — '  Ay,  ay,  let  it  alone,  we  are  as  happy  in  it  as 
pigs !'  the  deluded  multitude  would  echo.  And  then  some  would  seize  the 
Reformer's  besom,  and  knock  it  about  his  ears,  and  trample  him  down  in  the 
mire,  and,  perhaps,  leave  him  lifeless  there.  So  they  dealt  with  many  '  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.'  Oh,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these— '  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs' — the  world  would  have  become  one  great  dunghill  of  ignorance  and 
error,  of  crime  and  suffering,  by  this  time  !  My  brothers,  let  grateful  love  for 
the  noble  memories  of  those  who  have  made  our  way  clearer  and  freer  than  was 
their  own  impel  us  to  labour.  Much — incalculably  much— remains  yet  to  be 
done ;  and  there  is  imperative  need  of  earnest  workers. 
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One  fault  of  some  of  the  honest  labourers  in  the  past  should  be  avoided. 
They  did  not  all  do  their  work  well.  They  swept  up  the  dirt  of  error  into  little 
heaps  and  left  it :  thinking  others  would  cart  it  away,  when  better  times  came. 
But,  behold,  the  wind  of  adverse  opinion  and  interest  blew  the  dust  about  again ; 
and,  then,  all  had  to  be  done  over  again  !  Do  not  let  ns  imitate  the  timidity  of 
some  of  the  early  labourers  :  let  us  do  our  work  entirely. 

Above  all  things  let  ns  avoid  another  error.  Do  not  let  us  spend  Life  in 
sweeping  where  it  is  already  clean,  nor  of  throwing  the  dirt  of  error  into  clean 
places.  Let  us  go  thoughtfully  and  carefully  to  work.  The  less  fuss  we  make 
the  better :  pretension  is  not  work,  remember.  While  professing  to  act  fur 
usefulness,  let  us  take  care  that  we  are  useful.  If  some  who  are  not  of  our 
party  are  combatting  an  error  manfully,  and  doing  the  work  of  true  men,  let  us 
beware  how  we  molest  them,  by  either  word  or  act.  Let  them  do  their  work, 
and  let  us  mind  ours.  Ear  be  it  from  us  to  asperse  a  man  who  is  doing  the 
work  of  a  true  man,  because  he  is  not  exactly  with  us,  does  not  utter  our 
Shibboleth,  or  differs  from  us  some  hair's  breadth  on  a  particular  point.  No 
error  is  more  common  than  this  ;  and  you,  my  brothers,  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  out  of  it — so  infectious  is  this  disease  of  party.  But  you  must  keep  out 
of  it ;  if  you  mean  to  he  really  and  uniformly  useful. 

Einallv,  let  us  each  set  earnestly  about  what  we  know  we  can  do,  and  ought 
immediately  to  do;  about  removing  the  evils  which  are  at  our  own  doors;  not 
about  those  which  are  at  the  North  Pole,  or  under  the  Equinoctial  Line;  about 
the  evils  which  stare  us  in  the  face,  and  seem  to  say  '  Here  are  the  wrongs  you 
can  remedy  !  These  demand  your  labour  for  removal !'  Every  one  of  us  can 
do  something  to  make  the  world  better.  There  is  no  man  so  weak  but  among 
the  innumerable  evils  on  every  hand  he  can  remove  one — if  he  himself  be  truth- 
ful, and  in  earnest. 

6.  The  right  Use  of  Time  is  to  win  Happiness.  That  will  be  the  fruit  of 
Usefulness.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  much  on  this  head.  I  would  only 
suggest  to  you  the  wisdom  of  entertaining  more  moderated  and  correct  ideas  of 
human  happiness  than  prevail  with  some  people.  I  cannot  agree  with  some  that 
Happiness  should  be  made  our  supreme  care  :  at  least,  not  in  their  Epicurean 
sense.  I  hold  that  we  should  bend  all  our  energy  on  doing  our  duty;  and  trust 
that  real  happiness  will  be  the  fruit,  but  not  live  in  a  morbid  sense  of  craviug 
for  it.  'Are  you  happy  P'  is,  I  know,  a  weak  and  effeminate  question  often  put, 
in  the  tone  of  cant,  to  a  man.  The  really  manly  and  sensible  question  would  be 
'Are  you  truthful,  are  you  useful,  are  you  doing  your  duty  both  by  example  and 
action  ?'  Not  pleasure — the  vulgar  idea  of  happiness — but  pain,  suffering,  loss, 
persecution,  are  too  often  the  lot  of  the  truthful  and  active  and  useful  man. 
But  his  suffering  would  be  greater,  if  he  were  false  and  indolent :  his  conscious 
degradation  would  then  be  intolerably  torturous.  The  great  martyrs  enjoyed  a 
nobler  and  truer  happiness  while  they  were  being  burnt  at  the  stake,  than  they 
could  have  secured  by  recantation  to  screen  their  lives  and  estates.  They  had — 
as,  indeed,  all  men  have — to  choose  between  two  evils ;  or,  rather,  between  un- 
alloyed evil,  and  evil  mixed  with  good ;  and  they  wisely  chose  the  latter.  There 
is  no  positive  and  unalloyed  happiness  for  man  on  earth.  The  highest,  the  purest, 
the  most  transcendent  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  by  getting  Knowledge,  grasp- 
ing and  securing  Truth,  and  attaining  Character  and  Power,  and  thereby  exert- 
ing Usefulness.  These,  my  brothers,  are  the  grand  Uses  of  Time.  Let  me 
earnestly  and  affectionately  press  them  on  your  memory,  your  judgment,  your 
resolution,  your  entire  and  persevering  adoption  as  the  purposes,  aims,  and  ends 
of  your  remaining  existence. 
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^he  readers  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Tribune  must  remember  our"  review  of 
'Lorenzo  Benoni'  and  our  remark  that  if  we  cared  to  lift  the  veil  we  could  guess 
Lorenzo's  real  name  without  fear  of  guessing  wrong.  At  that  time  we  little 
thought  how  soon  we  should  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  author  of  that  delightful  book. 
Although  not  possessed  of  positive  proof,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  real  name  of  the  author 
of  *  Passages  in  the  life  of  an  Italian'  heads  this  article.  The  following  sketch  of  his 
career,  and  account  of  his  last  days  of  suffering  and  resignation,  we  abridge  from  an  ably- 
written  article  in  the  Witness,  an  Edinburgh  newspaper.  The  writer  of  the  article  evi- 
dently was  well  acquainted  with  the  Italian  exile,  and  had  reason  to  admire,  love,  and 
honour  a  man  so  truly  noble,  loveable,  and  heroic.  Sacred  be^the  memory  of  Agostino 
Ruffiui. 

Died,  on  the  3rd  of  this  month,  at  Taggia,  a  small  coast  town  in  the  Piedmontese  States, 
between  Nice  and  Genoa,  Agostino  Ruffini,  recently  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  the  Sardinian  Parliament.  Such  is  the  announcement  in  the  Piedmontese  newspapers 
— an  announcement,  we  venture  to  say,  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  important  political 
events  transacting  themselves  in  that  part  of  Italy,  has  not  been  received  without  deep  and 
peculiar  interest.  Here,  in  our  own  distant  city  of  Edinburgh,  at  least,  the  news  has 
caused  no  ordinary  sorrow  in  many  a  circle.  For  the  Italian  whose  death  is  thus  an- 
nounced to  us  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  was  one  of  ourselves — a  resident  in  this 
city,  and  a  very  dear  and  familiar  friend  to  not  a  few  amongst  us.  Born  in  Genoa  in 
1811,  the  youngest  son  of  a  family  well  known  and  respected  in  that  place,  he  received  his 
education  in  his  native  land,  and  remained  there  till  his  twenty-third  year.  The  kingdom 
of  Piedmont  or  Sardinia,  now,  as  all  know,  the  only  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which 
enjoys  constitutional  freedom,  was  then  in  a  very  different  condition — subject  to  a  despot- 
ism to  the  full  as  tyrannical  and  grinding  as  prevailed  in  any  other  Italian  state.  By  con- 
sequence, there  was  no  part  of  Italy  in  which  the  patriotic  sentiment  was  stronger  and 
more  widely  diffused  than  in  Piedmont.  It  was  in  Piedmont  that  the  movement  subse- 
quently known  as  that  of  '  Young  Italy'  was  first  planned  and  organised — a  movement 
designed  by  its  leaders  to  supersede  the  old  Carbonarism,  which  had  then  degenerated, 
and  to  give  to  Italian  patriotism  a  nobler  aim  and  a  purer  character.  And  as  Piedmont 
took  the  lead  of  all  Italy  in  this  movement,  so  Genoa  was  the  active  centre  of  Piedmont. 
Mazzini,  the  soul  of  the  movement,  was  a  Genoese ;  and  it  wras  by  a  band  of  Genoese 
youths,  his  friends  and  associates,  that  the  arrangements  were  made  which,  in  1833,  went 
so  near  towards  causing  a  general  insurrection  in  Italy.  The  Ruffinis  of  Genoa — as  noble 
a  family  of  brothers  as  Italy  could  boast — were  among  the  most  deeply  implicated  of  the 
patriots  of  1833.  The  failure  of  the  extensive  movement  then  planned  fell  with  peculiar 
heaviness  on  this  family.  More  than  one  of  the  brothers  met  a  tragic  fate  ;  and  the  death 
of  one  of  them — Jacopo  Ruffini — in  prison,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  is 
still  told  as  one  of  the  saddest  reminiscences  of  that  period  of  Italian  history.  Agostino, 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  shared  the  family  calamity.*  With  many  others  he  became 
an  exile  from  his  native  land.  He  spent  some  years  in  Switzerland  and  Prance:  and 
then,  coming  over  to  this  country,  lived  for  a  while  in  London.  In  the  year  1840  he 
settled  in  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  support  himself  as  a  teacher  of  Italian,  and  so  save 
an  expeuse  which  the  moderate  property  of  his  parents,  living  in  their  bereavement  in 
Genoa,  could  ill  continue  to  spare,  He  came  among  us  a  stranger,  with  one  or  two  such 
introductions  as  strangers  so  circumstanced  bring  with  them.  But  he  had  not  been  long 
here  before  his  merits  made  him  known,  and  gained  him  friends  among  rich  and  poor. 
Never  did  a  man  move  in  the  general  society  of  this  city   with  a  higher  reputation   for 

*  See  *  Lorenzo  BenoniJ — Ed.  N.  T. 
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honour,  courtesy,  refinement,  aud  all  that  constitutes  a  true  gentleman  ;    and  never  was 
there  a  man  cherished  and  spoken  of  in  the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends  with  feelings 
more  akin  to  adoration.     Of  great  natural  capacity,  of  most  keen  and  delicate  sensibilities, 
and  a  mind  richly  stored  with  very  various  experience,  his  conversation  was  to  all  his 
friends  a  constant  intellectual  pleasure.       The  range  of  his  intellect  was  not  confined  to 
the  topics  that  might  be  supposed  special  to  his  position  as  an  Italian  and  a  refugee ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  quite  at  home  among  us,  and  took  an  interest  in  all  that  miscellany 
of  subjects  about  which  educated  men  and  women  in  this  country  converse.     He  knew  our 
literatnre  well,  had  studied  aud  come  to  like  our  social  ways  and  customs,   and   was   ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  the  day,  both  general  aud  local.      But  it  was  the   singular 
nobleness  and  beauty  of  his  character  that  rendered  familiar  intercourse  with  him  so  im- 
pressive and  so  charming.     Fervid,  honourable,  proud,  and  with  griefs  of  his  own  past  in 
his  heart  which  inclined  him  to  solitude,  and  imparted  a  cast  of  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
of  austerity  to  his  disposition,  no  mau  could  be  more  sweet  and  sympathetic  as  a  friend — 
no  man  could  more  easily  and  thoroughly  make  a  friend's  case  his  own,  or  take  a  more  af- 
fectionate interest  in  it,  or  give  wiser  and  truer  advice.     A  vein  of  calm,  deep,  sagacions 
wisdom  pervaded  all  his  more  serious  conversation ;    while,  on  the  lighter  occasions  of 
social  intercourse,  he  could  be  sprightly,  fanciful,  and  humorous,  as  well  as  any  man,  and 
more  gracefuly  aud  instructively,  than  most.     He  could  also,  on  occasion,  be  severe,  and 
even  stern,  in  his  judgments.     Many  of  his  sayings — shrewd,  philosophic,   and  gay — are 
yet  remembered  by  his  acquaintences,  and  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  memorabilia  of 
dear  Ruffini.     On  the  subject  of  his  own  history  and  sorrows  he  was  reserved — shrinking 
from  the  semblance  of  egotism,  and  never  putting  himself  forward  in  the   character   of  a 
political  refugee  suffering  for  his  opinions.     Never,  however,  as  his  best  friends  know, 
did  his  heart  cease  to  beat  for  Italy.     The  freedom  of  his  native  land — her  freedom  both 
from  native  despotisms,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrian,  this  was  still  the  object  for  which 
he  believed  every  Italian  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life,  and  which,  he  believed, 
and  sometimes  said,  would  be  cheaply  attained  even  if  one  entire  generation  of  Italians 
were  swept  away  in  the  process.     In  1847  Italy  began  to  be  agitated  ;  and  in  1848,  the 
European  revolution  passing  over  the  peninsula  broke  up  old  arrangements  and  left  per- 
manent effects.      Piedmont,  in  particular,   burst  her  shackles  and  commenced  that  new 
career  in  which  she  is  still  advancing.     From  all  countries  the  exiles  returned  to  Italy. 
Among  those  was  Agostino  Ruffini.     He  had  been  in  exile  fifteen  years ;  and,  by  affection 
and  engagements,  had  almost  become  naturalised  among  us  ;    nor,  indeed,  would  he  ac- 
knowledge that  there  was  much  service  that  he  could  personally  render  to  the  cause  of 
his  country.     But  instinct  drew  him,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  go.      His  purpose  was  to 
serve  as  a  volunteer.     Many  a   family  felt  Ruffiini's  departure  from   Edingurgh  as  an 
irreparable  loss,  and  few  farewells  have  been  more  ardent  and  affecting   than   that  which 
they  made  him.     The  very  tradespeople  with  whom  he  had  had  dealings  attended  the  sale 
of  his  furniture,  that  they  might  buy,  by  way  of  relic,  some  little  article  that  had  belonged 
to  Mr  Ruffini.     He  had  hardly  returned  to  his  native  land  when  he  was  chosen  deputy  to 
the  Sardinian  parliament  for  his  native  city  of  Genoa — the  compliment  to  the  family  being 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  for  his  colleague  his  only    surviving  brother, 
Giovanni  Ruffiini,  who,  after  a  similar  life  of  exile,  speut  chiefly  in  France,   had  returned 
to  Italy  about  the  same  time.     The  two  brothers  went  to  Turin,  wrhere  they  took  an  active 
part  in  the  early  proceedings  of  that  parliament  on  which  so  much  depended.     The  elder, 
Giovanni,  was  able  to  continue  his  political  career,  aud  was  subsequently  for  a  time  am- 
bassador from  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  to  the  French  republic  ;  but  the   labour  and   the 
anxiety  of  that  terrible  time  proved  too  much  for  Agostino.     Struck  down  by  a  dreadful 
illness — a  kind  of  paralytic  prostration — which  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a  helpless 
patient — racked  by  almost  perpetual  pain — he  was  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  a  dis- 
abled spectator  of  the  events  in  which  he  took  so  deep  an  interest.     The  war  of  Charles 
Albert  against  Austria  went  on,  aud  reached  its  disastrous  conclusion  ;    the  glorious  de- 
fences of  Rome  and  Venice  showed,  under  new  phases,  the  resoluteness   of  the  awakened 
Italian  spirit ;  the  French  invaded  the  Papal  states :    the  Pope   was   restored ;    and   the 
terrible  reaction  set  in,  which  brought  back  the  worst  form  of  ancient  tyranny  in  Naples, 
the  Roman  states,  Tuscany,  and  Austrian  Italy,     All  this  the  poor  sufferer  saw  from  his 
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sick-bed — now  in  some  retirement  in  his  native  Piedmont ;  now  from  a  retreat  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  which  he  was  removed  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  change  and  from  the  experiment  of  a  water  cure.  Amid  so  much  that 
must  have  grieved  him,  he  bad  one  consolasion — for  Piedmont,  at  least,  had  come  safe 
through  the  reactionary  storm.  This  consolation  remained  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 
For  a  considerable  time  before  his  death,  Taggia,  near  which  was  his  small  family  pro- 
perty, was  the  place  of  his  abode,  Here,  attended  by  the  assiduous  care  of  his  widowed 
mother — to  whom,  after  so  many  years  of  bereavement,  her  two  exiled  sons  had  been 
restored,  and  who  now  saw  one  of  them  dying  under  her  eyes  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
manhood — he  endured  his  great  sufferings  with  wonderful  patience  and  fortitude.  Old 
family  domestics  surrounded  him,  and  his  brother  was  with  him  from  time  to  time.  At 
last,  pain  was  so  constant  and  severe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  even  the  comfort  of 
reading  :  he  could  neither  read  himself,  nor  bear  to  be  read  to.  He  looked  forward  to 
death — the  sever  a  arnica,  as  he  called  it — as  a  promised  relief  from  his  sufferings.  All 
this  while,  his  singular  gehtleness,  and  his  singular  consideration  for  others  were  manifest. 
Not  a  murmer  escaped  his  lips ;  and  one  or  two  English  friends,  who  at  different  times 
saw  kim  during  his  long  illness,  found  him  quiet,  composed,  a  pattern  of  Christian  resig- 
nation, without  a  word  about  his  own  sufferings,  and  full  of  kind  enquiries  about  those 
whom  he  had  known  in  this  country,  It  was  on  the  28th  of  December  that  the  fatal 
crisis  took  place  which  forewarned  his  death  ;  and  from  that  moment  his  chief  anxiety 
was  to  soften  the  blow  to  his  mother.  His  brother,  informed  of  the  change,  hastened  to 
Taggia,  and  reached  it  in  time  to  see  him  die.  To  the  last,  he  knew  and  understood  what 
was  said  to  him ;  and,  on  his  being  asked,  among  other  things,  whether  he  had  no  mes- 
sage to  send  to  certain  Edinburgh  friends,  who  were  named  to  him,  the  words  '  Affetto 
prqfondo,'  were  uttered  by  him  distinctly,  but  with  difficulty.  Death  took  place  calmly, 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst.  On  the  5th,  he  was  buried  in 
a  new  cemetery  in  Taggia,  not  yet  walled  in.  The  greatest  sympathy  was  shown  by  the 
wrhole  town,  and  the  funeral  was  attended  by  the  various  public  bodies  of  the  place,  the 
national  guard,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  in  spite  of  wind  and  rain.  Could  it  have 
been  known  in  Edinburgh  what  was  taking  place  that  day  in  that  distant  little  Italian 
town,  how  many  in  this  city  would  ic  spirit  have  joined  the  procession.  Ever  sacred  to 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  for  one,  shall  be  that  spot  of  Italian  earth,— never  perhaps  to 
be  seen  by  him  save  with  the  eyes  of  the  imagination, — which  contains  the  ashes  of 
Euffini.  What  matters  it  that  he  has  left  no  works  behind  him  to  give  him  fame  with 
the  general  world,  and  that  from  a  pen  which  might  have  vied  with  the  best,  all  that 
remains  is  but  one  anonymous  volume,  a  fugitive  essay  or  two,  and  some  songs  and  sonnets 
in  his  own  beautiful  tongue  ?  It  is  monument  enough  of  what  he  was,  that  so  many  to 
whom,  by  birth,  tongue,  and  education,  he  was  at  first  a  stranger,  ,now  cherish  the 
memory  of  Agostino  Ruffini. 
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OR,  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  TRANSPORTED. 

BY  EUGENE  SUE. 
Specially  translated  from  the  French  for  the  Tribune,  by  Alexander  Bell. 

Part  I. — Chapter  VII. 
gwo  days  and  a  night  had  passed  since  Jane  was  made  prisoner,'  but  she  has"  not 
reappeared.     It  is  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  children  have  been  in  bed  some 
time,  and  old  Poirier,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  sits  by  the  hearth,'staring  vacantly 
at  the  dying  embers  in  the  grate. 
1  Jane  returns  not,'  murmured  he,  mournfully  ;  they  have  kept  her,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all,  I  hope  still.     Wait  a  little  longer,  it  is  not  yet  midnight.     Let  her  at  least  be  able  to 
warm  herself  when  she  comes,  poor  woman  !'  added  he,  throwing  some  wood  upon  the 
fire  ;  *  but,  no,  no  ;  she  will  never  return.' 
All  at  once,  was  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 
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'My  God  !  can  this  be  Jane?'  thought  the  old  man,  rising  with  difficulty,  and  going 
to  the  door.     J  Who  is  that  r' 

'It  is  me,'  said  a  voice  without,  '  Little-John.' 

It  is  not  her,'  said  old  Poirier,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  opened  the  door  ;  'it  is  Sylvain's 
friend.' 

Little-John  continued  standing  on  the  door  step ;  he  was  as  pale  as  a  corpse  ;  his  grey 
blouse,  which  was  almost  in  tatters,  was  stained  on  the  left  side  with  blood,  as  were  also 
some  pieces  of  rag,  bound  round  one  of  his  legs;  he  leaned  upon  a  walking-stick  and 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  stand ;  and  he  was  covered  with  snow,  which  was  falling  in  large 
flakes  from  the  starless  heaven. 

'  Poor  Little- John,'  exclaimed  old  Poirier,  '  you,  too,  wounded  and  hiding  ;  come  in, 
come  in.' 

'  Go  into  your  house  ?     Are  you  not  aware  of  the  proclamation  ?' 

'  What  proclamation  ?'  inquired  the  old  man. 

'  All  those  who  shall  give  asylum  or  succour  to  the  insurgents,  will  be  sent  to  the 
hulks.'  * 

'  To  the  hulks  !'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  horror. 

'  After  passing  the  night  in  the  woods,'  said  Little- John,  'I  went  this  morning  at  day- 
break to  the  Vaucelles  farm-house,  inhabited  by  James  Denis,  an  old  friend,  and  a  brave 
man,  I  was  exhausted,  and  asked  him  to  let  me  rest  there  in  concealment  until  night. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  replied  :  '  Yesterday  the  drummer  proclaimed  throughout  the 
commune  the  general's  decree,  declaring  that  all  persons  giving  asylum  or  succour  to  the 
insurgents  would  be  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  the  hulks.  Would  you  expose  me  to 
that,  Little-John  ?' ' 

'  My  G-od  !  my  God  !'  exclained  old  Poirier,  '  sent  to  the  hulks  for  giving  refuge  to  a 
friend  !     But  this  is  worse  than  barbarous.' 

c  I  do  not  wish  to  compromise  you,'  said  Little- John,  in  a  weak  voice,  as  he  sunk  ex- 
hausted on  the  door-step.  I  only  come  to  ask  you  about  Sylvain  ;  I  was  so  uneasy  about 
him.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  affair  at  the  Orleans  bridge,  where  we  were  dispersed. 
I  would  rather  die  in  a  wood  or  in  a  ditch,  than  that  you  should  suffer  on  my  account.' 

'  God's  mercy  !  Leave  you  to  die  by  the  road-side  ?'  cried  old  Poirier  ;  '  you,  my  son's 
friend  ?     No,  though  my  neck  wrere  endangered.     Come  in,  Little- John,  come  in.' 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  compromise  you/  repeated  Little-John.  '  Only  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  Sylvain,  and  give  me  a  little  water.  I... will  endeavour,.. to  continue... my...  ;* 
but  here  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  fainted. 

Old  Poirier,  although  enfeebled  by  age  and  grief,  found  strength  in  his  compassion. 
He  raised  Little- John,  who  was  not  heavy,  and  succeeded  in  dragging  him  near  the  fire. 
Maria,  awakened  by  the  noise,  asked  with  uneasiness  from  the  other  room : 

'  Grandfather,  what  is  the  matter  ?' 

*  '  The  second  Council  of  War  at  Lyons,  at  its  sitting  yesterday,  under  the  presidency 
of  Colonel  Ambert,  condemned  a  land-owner  of  Grasse,  named  Brun,  to  ten  years  deten- 
tion, for  having,  as  an  accomplice,  received  insurgents.  Astier,  a  rural  policeman  at  Loriel, 
was  condemned  to  twenty  years'  hard  labour  for  having  given  asylum  to  those  who  had 
attacked  the  gendarmes.' — Courier  de  Lyons y  December  31,  1851. 

'  Seeing  the  state  of  siege,  it  is  decided : 

'Art.  1 . — All  the  undermentioned  insurgents  will  be  carefully  sought  out,  arrested,  and 
put  in  the  prison  of  Cahors. 

'Art.  2. — Any  person  who  shall  give  them  asylum^  or  shall  lend  them  aid,  will  be  ar- 
rested and  prosecuted  as  an  accomplice  of  the  insurrection.  '  Pellagot. 
Colonel  of  the  \Qlh  legion  of  Gendarmerie ;  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  state  of  siege 
in  the  department  of  the  Lot.' 

'  Head  quarters,  Angen. 

'Art.  1. — Whoever  shall  aid  the  guilty  parties  in  their  escape,  shall  be  considered  an 
accomplice,  and  as  such,  brought  before  the  Council  of  War. 

'Art.  2. — This  decree  shall  be  immediately  published,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
drum;  by  the  orders  of  the  Mayor.  '  Boukrely,  Commander  of  Batallion.' 
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*  Nothing,  go  to  sleep,  dear,'  said  he,  locking  the  outside  door,  and  that  of  the  children's 
room ;  *  I  have  only  been  bringing  iu  some  wood,  to  make  up  the  fire.' 

Poirier  having  plaeed  the  wounded  man  near  the  fire,  and  succeeded  in  giving  him  some 
wine,  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  stimulating  qualities  of  the  beverage  soon  brought  him 
round.  Poirier  observed  with  joy  the  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness  ;  but  barely 
was  Little-John  aware  of  what  was  passing  arouud  him,  than  he  made  a  new  attempt  to 
rise  and  leave  the  house.  After  dragging  himself  a  few  paces  towards  the  door,  he  fell 
back  exhausted  upon  the  floor. 

*  T  am  overcome,'  cried  he,  mournfully;  'my  legs  refuse  to  carry  me  ;  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  leave.' 

'Poor  fellow,'  said  the  old  mau  bending  over  hhn,  *  try  to  help  yourself  a  little  ;  I  will 
put  you  on  the  bed:  you  will  rest  better  there.' 

*  Drag  me -outside  the  door  and  leave  me  there,  I  conjure  you,'  said  Little- John,  in  a 
supplicating  tone. 

'  Are  you  mad  ?'  replied  old  Poirier.  *  Turn  you  out  in  such  a  night,  in  the  state  you 
are  in !' 

*  But  you  do  not  know,  then,  that  a  moving  column  is  going  over  the  country,  search- 
ing the  woods  and  isolated  farm-houses  for  those  they  call  insurgents  ?  We  insurgents  !' 
added  Little-John,  bitterly  ;  '  we  who  have  defended  the  law  !  Oh  !  all  that  I  have  done 
I  would  do  again/ 

'Yes,  like  my  poor  Sylvain,  you  have  acted  like  a  brave  man  ;  so  you  shall  just  remain 
here,  and  to-morrow,  if  you  be  able  to  walk, —  we  shall  see.' 

'  To-morrow  !  but  if  the  moving  column  comes  to-night,  or  at  day  break  to-morrow 
morning,  to  search  the  house,  and  I  am  found  here,  you  will,  I  tell  you,  be  sent  to  the 
hulks.' 

'Sent  to  the  hulks  !'  cried  old  Poirier,  bitterly,  'then  will  an  honest  man  have  been 
there.  I  have  to  live  separated  from  my  poor  Sylvain,  separated  from  his  wife ;  whether  I 
am  at  the  hulks  or  here,  matters  but  little  to  me.' 

Sylvain  is  arrested  then?     Ah  !  this  is  what  I  feared  !' 

'  He  was  concealed  in  an  old  marl-pit,  in  the  forest  of  Mareuil/ 

'  He  told  me  of  that  hiding-place,  but  I  could  not  find  it/ 

*  The  hiding  place  was  a  good  one ;  but — you  shall  hear.  Sylvain  had  received  a  ball  in 
his  thigh ;  the  gendarmes  came  and  asked  where  my  son  was  ;  we  told  them  that  we  did 
not  know..    So,  they  took  Jane  away  to  prison/ 

'  A  woman,  and  the  mother  of  a  family  !  Ah,  this  is  too  bad,  this  is  too  bad  !' 
'Ah,  indeed,  yes  !'  said  the  old  man.  '  Peter,  in  despair  at  seeing  his  mother  taken 
away,  went,  without  telling  us,  and  informed  his  father  that  Jaue  had  been  taken  away  to 
prison.  '  Never  fear/  said  Sylvain  to  him,  '  they  will  not  keep  your  mamma  in  prison. 
Go  home  at  once,  and  do  not  disturb  yourselves.'  When  the  child  came  back  and  told  us 
this,  I  said  :  '  Ah  !  poor  little  one,  thou  hast  involuntarily  betrayed  thy  father  !' 


Chapter  VIII. 

'Betray  his  father?  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ? '  cried  Little- John. 

« I  knew  Sylvain,'  replied  old  Poirier,  « I  knew  that,  rather  than  leave  the 
mother  of  his  children  in  prison,  he  would  deliver  himself  up.  It  proves  so, 
continued  the  old  man,  weeping  ;  « for  as  soon  as  Peter  had  told  us  what  he  had 
done,  I  hastened  with  Maria  to  the  marl-pit :  Sylvain  was  no  longer  there. 
Doubtless,  he  has  dragged  himself  to  Orleans,  and  given  himself  into  custody 
in  order  to  have  Jane  set  at  liberty  ;  unless,  indeed,  from  loss  of  blood,  he  has 
in  spite  of  his  courage,  been  unable  to  leave  the  wood,  and  has  sunk  and  died 
in  the  brushwood  ;  in  which  case  his  poor  corpse  has"  by  this  this  time  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  wolves.  Mercy  on  me,  why  have  I  lived  so  long  ?  It  is  God's 
will;  and  yet  I  have  never  done  any  fellow- creature  aninjuiy  !  ' 

4  Good  father,'  said  Little- John,  *  enough  miseries  have  already  fallen  on  your 
family.  You  see  that  Jane  is  still  a  prisoner,  whether  it  be  that  she  is  retained 
along  with  Sylvain,  or  that  my  poor  comrade  has,  as  you  fear,  perished  in  the 
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forest.  So  now  the  three  little  ones  have  left  to  them  you  alone.  If  I  be  found 
in  this  house,  you  will  be  ariested.  What  would  become  of  these  poor  orphans 
then  ?  They  would  then  have  no  one  to  take  care  for  them.  I  tell  you,  I  will 
leave  this  house  ;  I  wTill  not  remain  another  minute  here.  No  !  nailed  fast !  my 
God!  impossible  to  stir  !  Ah  !  woes  the  day,  why  did  I  not  die  by  the  road- 
side. Poor  orphans  !  they  will  loose  their  last  protector,  and  by  my  fault,  by 
my  fault  ! ' 

*  Bah  ! '  said  the  old  man,  bitterly  '  what  good  am  I  to  these  children  ?  It  is 
they  who  take  care  of  me  ;  I  am  rather  a  burden  to  them  than  otherwise,  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  long  to  live.  And  when  they  have  neither  father,  mother,  nor 
grandfather,  these  little  unfortunates  will  not  be  killed,  perhaps  ;  they  will  be 
sent  to  the  workhouse  and  thence  to  the  prison  for  young  vagabonds,  where, 
doubtless,  they  will  become  scoundrels,  like  so  many  others.  Poor  dear  crea- 
tures ?  brought  up  till  now  by  us  so  honestly  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see 
and  love  them.' 

1  Father  Poirier,  for  pity's  sake,  hear  me.' 

*  It  matters  not  what  you  say  ;  I  have  not  the  heart  to  turn  you  out  of  doers 
in  such  weather.  So,  instead  of  obstinately  lying  on  the  floor,  let  me  help  you 
on  to  the  bed,  where  you  will  rest,  and  renovate  your  strength  ;  and  if  you  be 
fit  to  walk  to-morrow,  one  of  the  children  will  conduct  you  to  the  marl-pit. 
It  is  a  sure  hiding  place  for  Sylvain  remained  there  without  being  discovered. 
Come,  Little- John,  don't  be  silly.  If  I  am  to  be  arrested,  will  the  soldiers  not 
take  you  all  the  same  whether  they  find  you  on  the  floor  or  on  the  bed.  Whereas, 
if  you  pass  a  good  night,  instead  of  a  bad  one,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
leave  the  house  in  the  iriorning.' 

' 1  will  be  obliged  to  do  as  you  wish ;  for  I  am  unable  to  move  a  step,  I  will 
try,  with  your  help,  to  get  on  the  bed,  and,  perhaps,  after  a  few  hours  rest,  I 
will  be  able  to  take  my  departure.' 

With  the  old  man's  help,  Little- John  got  on  the  bed,  and  sunk  down  on  it 
■with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  comfort,  after  his  two  days  wandering  in  the 
woods.     Old  Poirier  spread  a  blanket  over  him,  and  said  : 

*  There  is  bread  in  the  house  ;  could  you  eat  a  little  piece  V 

'  Thanks,'  replied  Little- John  ;  'but  this  morning  James  Denis,  though  com- 
pelled to  refuse  me  a  refuge,  gave  me  some  provisions,  which  sufficed  me  until 
this  evening.     But  I  am  very  thirsty.' 

*  I  will  mix  some  water  with  the  little  wine  left  in  the  bottle,  to  make  a  drink 
for  you.  And  your  wounds,  my  poor  fellow  ? '  added  he,  proceeding  with  the 
preparation  of  the  beverage. 

*  that  on  my  leg  is  still  sore  ;  but  the  one  on  my  arm  is  much  more  painful. ' 
'  Shall  I  try  to  dress  it  ? '  asked  Poirier. 

'  Thanks,  good  father,'  replied  Little- John ;  '  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  pulling 
off  the  bandages,  which  are  stiffened  by  the  coagulated  blood,  you  will  open  the 
wounds  afresh.  Rest  will  do  me  good.  I  feel  overcome  with  sleep.  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  eyes  open.' 

His  head  sank  down  upon  the  pillow  and  he  immediately  fell  fast  asleep. 
After  putting  some  clothes  over  his  son's  friend,  the  old  man  put  out  the  lamp, 
and,  spreading  some  dry  brushwood  on  the  floor,  he  lay  down  upon  it,  using  a 
stool  for  a  pillow.  He  closed  his  eyes  hoping  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  fire, 
to  obtain  repose  and  temporary  oblivion  ;  and  gradually  he  fell  asleep. 


WAR  POETRY, 
i. 

1.  Minstrelsy  of  War,  by  Alfred  B.  Richards,    London  :  Blackwood,  Paternoster  Row. 

2.  Ballad  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma,  Is.   London :  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 
The  poetry  of  the  war,  'though  for  the  most   part   lacking   the   natural  heartiness  of 

Dibden's  Songs  and  the  sublime  fervour  of  the  Marseillaise,  is,  in  spite  of  its  short-com- 
ings, a  great  improvement  on  the  war  policy  of  those  who  have  so  grossly  misdirected  the 
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struggle  which  might  have  been  the  most  glorious  ever  engaged  in  by  our  own  or  any 
other  nation.  Our  poets  are  at  least  in  earnest,  and  if  they  fail  to  realize  their  own  as- 
pirations it  is  not  for  want  of  good  will,  it  is  their  misfortune  not  their  fault. 

1.  Alfred  B.  Richards  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser.  His  articles  are  written  with  considerable  eloquence  and 
spirit,  and  bear  the  impress  of  thorough-going  patriotism.  The  War  Minstrelsy  is  not 
so  much  poetry  as  the  political  prose  of  Mr  Richards  turned  into  rhyme.  Let  us  say  the 
sentiment  running  through  these  pieces  is  excellent,  would  that  it  might  stir  the  hearts 
of  the  British  people,  and  incite  to  that  patriotic  action  which  our  author  so  ardently 
pleads  for.     This  is  powerful : — 

'  Ere  that  Britain  meets  dishonour, 

Earthquakes  rend  the  shuddering  land, 
And  the  roaring  seas  turn  on  her, 

Swallowing  the  affrighted  strand  ; 
Not  one  wreath  survive  her  wreck, 
England's  baffled  foes  to  deck — 
Not  one  laurel  from  her  breast 
Float  upon  a  wave's  white  crest , 
Let  her  guardian  seas  roll  o'er  her, 
Tempest  pall,  and  winds  deplore  her, 

Britaiu,  be  no  more  !' 

We  quote  the  following  spirited  summons : — 

TO  ARMS. 
Cast  the  bullet,  forge  the  brand, 

Play  up  bugle,  fife,  and  drum, 
Burning  to  invade  our  land, 

Let  the  haughty  despot  come  : 
Man  the  wdls — in  heaven  confiding—- 

Wooden  walls,  our  country's  boast, 
Let  bold  hearts  within  them  riding 

As  of  yore  guard  England's  coast. 
What  though  Nelson  calm  reposing 

Slumber  shrin'd  in  that  proud  tomb, 
O'er  his  brother  chief  late  closing 

Midst  a  nation's  tender  gloom, 
Round  us  'England,  home,  and  beauty/ 

Their  warm  magic  still  shall  shed  ; 
Britons,  double  is  your  duty, 

Think  what  owe  ye  to  the  dead. 
Stand  not  mute  with  downcast  eyes 

On  the  verge  of  honour's  grave ; 
Picture  the  sad  ghosts  would  rise 

To  reproach  one  English  slave  : 
Shades  would  mock  us  pale  and  gory, 

Wrapp'd  in  banners  for  a  shroud, 
Curse  us  for  their  ruined  glory, 

By  our  shame  in  anguish  bow'd. 
Let  each  breast  to  fear  a  stranger 

Pant  to  feel  its  prowess  tried ; 
Youth  heroic  woo  sweet  danger 

Eold  her  in  his  arms  for  bride: 
All  her  staunch  and  true  defenders 

Arm'd  and  ready  England  needs ; 
Hence  !  ye  hollow  false  State- menders, 

Babbling,  while  pale  Freedom  bleeds* 
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Lash  the  cowards,  spurn  the  traitors', 

Counselling  accurst  delay, 
'Tis  the  self-same,  selfish  faitours 

That  the  poor  man's  toil  betray  ; 
Preaching,  canting,  trading,  lying, 

Cheapening  England's  blood  and  bone  j 
Let  them  hemp  for  halters  buying 

Half  their  base  sins  now  atone. 
He,  who  elsewhere  shall  betake  him, 

When  the  call  '  To  Arms  !'  is  heard, 
May  the  last  trump  fail  to  wake  him, 

Be  his  vile  dust  still  unstirred  ; 
No  man  know  where  he  is  buried, 

None  be  found  his  name  to  tell, 
Brief  his  life,  and  fever  hurried, 

Slow  his  deaths  unknoll'd  his  knell. 
Cast  the  bullet,  forge  the  blade, 

Play  up  bugle,  fife  and  drum  ; 
Foes  wrho  would  our  shores  invade, 

Arm'd — what  reck  we  if  they  come  ? 
Feel  we  neither  fear  nor  sorrow, 

Though  a  million  landing  find, 
Not  one  footprint  on  the  morrow 

Shall  the  red  waves  leave  behind. 

We  must  add  that  these  war  pieces  occupy  but  one  third  of  Mr  Richards'  volume.  The 
major  portion  is  occupied  with  '  Miscellaneous  Poems/  and  selections  from  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. The  last  named  we  have  not  read.  The  '  Miscellaneous  Poems'  are,  on  the 
whole,  superior  to  the  war  pieces.  They  include  several  pieces  of  sterling  merit ;  some 
of  them  containing  passages  of  great  beauty. 

2.  The  Battle  of  the  Alma  is  an  anonymous  poem  in  the  ballad  style.  In  a  preface 
which  must  go  far  to  conciliate  reviewers  disposed  to  hostile  criticism,  the  author  observes 
— by  way  of  apology  for  his  venture — '  There  is  no  harm  done  by  it,  even  if  it  should  be 
condemned  to  oblivion  ;  and  how  can  a  man  tell  whether  he  can  play  upon  either  flute  or 
lyre,  unless  he  make  the  attempt  ?'  Very  true.  Taking  for  model  the  old  English  ballad 
'  sublime  only  in  simplicity/  the  author  of  this  poem  fairly  claims  the  credit  of  not  having 
imitated  the  *  spasmodic  unintelligible  school ' — for  which  we  are  thankful.  Let  poetry 
'  take  any  shape  but  that.9  We  have  only  room  for  the  following  opening  stanzas  : — 
Crouch.' d  grimly,  like  a  beast  of  prey, 

His  vantage  ground  along, 
On  Alma's  height  the  Russian  lay, 

Full  fifty  thousand  strong  : 
His  hidden  cannon  swept  the  vale, 

The  river  swept  his  feet, 
His  bullets  fell  like  bursts  of  hail, 

Or  storm  of  wintry  sleet — 
'T  was  then  we  mov'd  to  the  attack, 
And  hurl'd  his  trenched  legions  back. 

All  night  the  tears  of  Heaven  were  wept 

Upon  the  tentless  plain, 
Where  many  an  eye  stern  watch  had  kept 

That  ne'er  shall  watch  again  ; 
But  still  we  held  our  powder  dry, 

And  pray 'd  to  God  apart 
While  viewless  watch-fires  brav'd  the  sky 

From  every  burning  heart ;  , 
And  wet  and  fever' d  as  we  lay, 
We  thought  of  England  far  away. 
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IV. 

)A.caulay  in  one  of  his  essays  anticipates  the  time  when,  Britain  num- 
bered with  the  empires  of  the  past,  a  New  Zealander  will  seat  himself 
on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St  Paul's. 
Last  autumn,  at  the  Woburn  Soiree,  Lord  John  Russell,  descanting  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  avowed  that  he  regarded  that  fancy  sketch  of  the 
'New  Zealander  as  '  a  very  disagreeable  subject/  and  that  '  he  never  could  con- 
template that  picture  with  comfort.'  But  the  (then)  President  of  the  Council 
warned  his  hearers  not  to  believe  in  the  prophecy  of  his  eloquent  friend  the 
essayist.  Recounting  a  number  of  nations  that  had  fallen  from  their  high  estate, 
*his  lordship'  maintained  that  the  evils  that  occasioned  their  fall — slavery, 
religious  intolerance,  despotism,  anarchy,  &c — had  no  existence  in  Britain. 
Some  states  like  Athens  and  Florence  had  fallen  because  they  were  too  small  to 
contend  against  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  It  was  obvious,  said  Lord 
John,  that  states  with  ten  or  twenty  thousand  soldiers  could  not  hope  to  con- 
tend with  empires  having  armies  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  upwards. 
He  added  :  '  England,  however,  is  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  maintain, 
itself  for  ages  to  come.'  Then  •  our  glorious  constitution,'  or,  as  a  Newcastle 
■  freeman'  would  say,  '  wor  reets  an'  privileges,'  came  in  for  the  usual  laudation. 
*  Here  you  have  political  institutions,  which,  by  temperate  adjustment  enable  all 
persons  to  act  in  harmony  together — which  give  scope  neither  to  the  wild  de- 
magogue nor  the  military  dictator.'  A  charming  picture,  and  the  inference  ? 
Very  different  to  the  fancy  sketch  of  Macaulay  :  'England  is  free  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  endure  for  ever,  or,  at  least,  to  maintain  her  empire  for  ages 
to  come !' 

When  Lord  John  indulged  in  this  song  of  triumph,  '  the  finest  army  that  ever 
left  England's  shores'  had  not  then  suffered  very  materially.  But  now!  That 
army  has  disappeared.  But  for  her  ocean  defence  (not  of  such  certain  security 
in  those  days  of  steam),  and  her  navy,  England  would  at  this  moment  be  reduced 
to  that  position  which,  according  to  Lord  John,  would  peril  her  existence  in 
presence  of  the  mighty  military  powers  of  the  continent.  All  the  evils  of  routine, 
aristocratic  monopoly,  official  incapacity,  and  abuse  of  government-patronage, 
affect  our  naval  as  well  as  military  establishments ;  and  in  the  navy  as  well  as 
in  the  army,  ability  and  valour  if  displayed  by  men  of  the  people,  have  little  or 
no  chance  of  gaining  reward  and  honour.  The  system  which  has  destroyed  the 
army  may  yet  occasion  some  dreadful  calamity  to  the  navy,  and  then  where 
would  be  England's  defence  ? 

Does  any  one  answer :  '  the  people  would  constitute  that  defence'  ?  The 
People  !  They  are  utterly  disarmed,  and  in  the  mass  are  as  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  arms.  The  long  disembodiment  of  the  militia,  the  Game  Laws,  and 
Castlereagh's  act  against  training  and  drilling,  have  been  thoroughly  successful 
in  accomplishing  the  end  long  aimed  at  by  the  governing  classes,  that  of  making 
the  nation  helplessly  dependent  upon  a  standing  army.  That  was  very  well  for 
said  governing  classes  as  long  as  the  army  was  needed  only  to  coerce  democrats 
and  turn-outs,  overawe  political  and  industrial  disaffection,  preserve  •  order'  ia 
the  colonies  and  dependencies,  annex  more  Asiatic  territory,  aud  put  down  the 
Caffres.  But  these  halcyon  days  are  no  more.  The  country  is  engaged  in  a 
deadly  war  with  the  greatest  military  powerinthe  world,  mismanagement  destroys 
the  army,  and,  lo,  England  is  at  one  blow,  in  one  instant,  reduced  to  military  im* 
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potency,  without  soldiers  to  combat  the  enemy  and  a  population  incapable  even  of 
defending  their  native  soil  if  suddenly  assailed  by  an  enemy.  Yet,  says  Lord  John 
Russell,  England  is  strong  enough  to  endure  for  ages  to  come.  Perhaps  so  if  the 
native  strength  of  England's  commons  has  fMr  play.  If  not,  the  darkness  is 
already  visible  in  the  horizon,  beneath  which  England's  sun  will  descend  swiftly 
and  set  for  ever. 

We  have  complained,  bitterly,  of  the  indifference  of  the  people  in  this  great 
crisis  of  the  nation's  fate,  an  indifference  so  marked,  and  to  superficial  observers 
so  astounding,  as  to  have  called  forth  repeated  comment  on  the  part  of  the  Times. 
The  Times  is  astonished  at  the  apathy  of  the  masses.  That  apathy  grieves  but 
does  not  astonish  us.  Next  to  the  political  system  itself,  the  Times  is  the  most 
blameable  for  the  prevailing  apathy.  That  journal  has  constantly  burked  or 
misrepresented,  reviled,  and  ridiculed  manifestations  of  popular  opinion ;  and  now, 
seeing  the  country  drifting  to  destruction,  it  whines  over  the  lack  of  public 
spirit,  having  previously  done  its  best  to  extinguish  the  last  embers  of  patriot- 
ism. But  ■  the  system,'  the  glorious  system,  which,  working  through  '  tem- 
perate adjustment'  has  given  no  scope  to  c  the  wild  demagogue'  and  which, 
therefore,  Lord  John  so  much  applauds,  that  system,  unveiled,  stripped  of 
all  disguise,  standing  apart  from  Lord  John's  verbiage,  is  a  system  of  monopoly, 
knavery,  caste-rule,  and  class-depression.  That  system  leaves  the  masses  c  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,  nothing  to  do  with  the  taxes  but 
to  pay  them.'  It  treats  the  majority  as  political  helots,  and  that  system  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  and  the  '  piping  times  of  peace'  may  work  well — for  the 
governing  classes.  But  there  has  come  a  crisis  of  war,  peril,  aristocratic  bank- 
ruptcy, and  governmental  anarchy,  and  it  is  found  that  there  are  no  citizens. 
There  are  rich  and  poor,  nobles,  voters,  and  non-voters,  but  no  commonwealth. 
The  people  as  a  body-politic  exist  not.  The  country  is  for  them  a  workshop  or 
bastile  according  to  *  good'  or  '  bad'  times,  a  country  to  escape  from  to  America 
or  Australia,  not  a  country  to  rise  up  for,  to  die  for.  O  glorious  triumph  of 
best  possible  system !  A  system  c  which  gives  scope  neither  to  the  wild  dema- 
gogue nor  the  military  dictator' ! 

A  word  to  you,  Lord  John — no,  not  to  you,  marionette — counterfeit  of  a 
4  statesman.5     A  word  to  the  people,  and  we  close. 

Enough  of  '  the  Country  in  Danger.' 

Lord  John's  much  lauded  system  has  brought  the  nation  to  this  pass  : — 

That  system  continued,  the  British  empire,  instead  of  enduring  for  '  ages  to 
come,'  will  perish  quickly,  utterly,  and  for  ever ;  leaving  only  some  c  broken 
arch'  on  which  the  New  Zealander  may  seat  himself  to  fulfil  Macaulay's  pro- 
phecy and  '  sketch'  the  c  ruins'  of  England's  former  greatness. 

If  the  empire  is  to  be  saved  it  must  be  by  one  of  two  courses : — 

A  military  dictatorship  which  may  save  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  still  deeper  degradation  of  the  many. 

Or  by  *  giving  scope'  to  the  c  wild  demagogue's'  counsel :  Votes  and  Arms 
tor  all.  A  militant  Democraoy  instead  of  a  military  dictatorship.  We 
have  already  advised  as  to  which  of  these  courses  should  be  taken.  People 
of  England  (as  Kossuth  lately  said)  '  ours  is  the  advice,  yours  is  the  choice.' 
Now  or  Never  !  

England  to  the  Rear  ! — The  Vienna  Presse  of  the  15th  of  Eebruary,  states 
that  the  English  were  retiring  from  the  siege  lines  before  Sebastopol,  and  are, 
with  the  French  Guard,  to  form  the  reserve  at  Baiaklava.  Can  this  be  true  ? 
We  fear  so.  If  true,  then  '  Cressy,'  '  Agincourt,'  '  Waterloo,'  are  the  traditions 
of  a  dead  empire,  and  of  a  people  upon  whose  brow  is  written  '  the  glory  is 
departed  V 
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BY  WILLIAM  BROCKIE. 


^  ^JS5ITH  ^ne  exception,  perhaps,  of  theAmericans,no  nation  in  the  world  is  so 
favourably  situated  as  the  British,  as  regards  education  through  circum- 
stances. To  this  it  is  owing  that  our  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  school 
training  does  not  leave  those  deep  and  indelible  scars  on  the  face  of  society  which 
it  otherwise  would.  From  our  earliest  infancy  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of  going 
through  a  course  of  object  teaching,  unprecedented  in  extent  and  variety;  and  it 
is  impossible  for  the  dullest  and  most  stupid  of  us  not  to  iearn  a  good  deal,  in- 
dependently of  reading  and  writing,  from  coming  every  day  into  actual  contact 
with  the  real  substances,  and  witnessing  or  performing  the  identical  processes,  of 
which  books  of  science  treat. 

In  Prussia,  Austria,  and  other  continental  countries,  where  the  whole  of  the 
population  receive  a  certain  amount  of  schooling,  the  condition  of  the  arts,  the 
state  of  society,  and,  above  all,  the  nature  of  the  government,  do  not  permit  the 
people  at  large  to  acquire  that  experimental  knowledge  which  the  denizens  ot 
our  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  necessarily  pick  up.  In  some 
respects,  therefore,  our  town  population  is  the  best  educated  in  the  world;  our 
mechanics  unite  the  most  skill  in  their  several  branches  of  handicraft  to  the 
greatest  general  energy  and  adaptability ;  and  although  some  whole  counties, 
chiefly  lying  in  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of  England,  ignobly  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death  under  the  wing  of  the  church — ( the  people's  church,' — it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  even  the  Uhenish  Prussians,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Dutch,  who 
are  practically  the  best  taught  nations  on  the  continent,  are  far  behind  us  in 
every  respect.  Yes,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  British  are,  next  to  the  New  Englanders, 
the  most  thoroughly  educated  people  in  the  world  ;  and  some  may  be  inclined  to 
think  they  do  not  yield  the  palm  even  to  the  sharp-witted  sons  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers. 

However  that  may  be,  we  owe  our  preeminence,  as  our  transatlantic  brethren 
likewise  do,  solely  to  a  happy  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  calling 
forth  inherent  mental  energies  in  our  people,  and  to  the  spontaneous  voluntary 
efforts  of  individuals  to  better  their  own  condition  and  that  of  others,  and  not  to 
the  fostering  care  of  our  aristocratic  rulers,  who,  often  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  have  for  the  most  part  blunderingly  retarded  rather  than  advanced  popular 
enlightenment. 

Abroad,  education  has  ever  been  an  affair  of  state ;  in  this  country  it  has  been 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  people.  It  is  only  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  very 
recently,  that  a  national  system  has  been  tried,  even  on  the  most  limited  scale. 
In  England  all  attempts  to  introduce  such  a  system  have  failed  hitherto ;  and, 
so  long  as  absurd  differences  about  external  forms  of  worship,  and  the  meaning 
of  theological  terms  confessedly  incomprehensible,  are  allowed  to  enter  as  an 
element  of  confusion  and  ground  of  party  and  personal  squabbling  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  it  is  impossible  any  attempt  can  succeed. 

But  while  parliaments,  general  assemblies,  and  diocesan  and  other  #  synods> 
have  been  wrangling  and  jangling  for  years  to  little  purpose  about  religious  and 
secular  education,  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  how  much  has  been  done  within 
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the  last  half  century,  in  the  way  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  by  unambitious, 
unobtrusive,  half-desultory,  local  effort.  Thousands  of  seminaries  under  different 
names — church  schools,  congregational  schools,  national  schools,  British  and 
foreign  society  schools,  infant  schools,  normal  schools,  ragged  schools,  and  pri- 
vate adventure  schools  without  number — bring  the  elements  of  education  within 
the  read  of  all  who  care  anything  about  knowledge,  and  therefore  wish  to  have 
it.  Quito  ii  respective  of  government  aid  or  patronage  there  are  agencies  at 
work  suulcielit  to  reach  the  whole  population,  the  only  real  obstacle  being  the 
apathy  of  those  most  concerned,  parents  and  guardians.  Too  many  of  those, 
unfortunately,  are  like  the  pig-headed  old  Shields-man ;  they  ■  knaw  nowt,  an* 
dunnat  want  to  knaw  nowt  about  nowt/ 

To  this  latter  cause  it  must  be  ascribed,  that,  while  practical  skill  in  the  arts  is 
universally  appreciated  on  account  of  its  immediate  money  value,  mere  science  or 
theory,  as  it  IS  called,  is  often  made  light  of;  and  book-learning  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, at  a  heavy  discount  in  those  circles  where  it  would  be  of  the  most  value, 
as  a  cheap;  delightful,  and  never-dying  substitute  for  the  thriftless,  dissipating, 
and  dangerous,  if  not  positively  vicious,  means  of  excitement,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  only  ones  open  to  the  man  who  cannot  read. 

Thousands,  however,  and  tens  of  thousands  amongst  us,  though  possessed  only 
of  the  humbles*  means,  are  actuated  by  a  deep  and  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge 
—knowledge  thirsted  for  not  because  it  may  bring  one  in  a  few  paltry  pence,  to 
be  spent  upon  c  creature  comforts'  and  •  earthly  vanities,5  but  because  it  purifies, 
exalts  and  ennobles,  the  mind — makes  its  possessor  more  of  a  man,  by  bringing 
him  nearer  God — and,  when  once  fairly  tasted,  is  found  to  be  as  much  a  necessity 
of  nature  as  meat  and  drink,  while,  unlike  these,  it  is  imperishable,  becoming 
in  the  soul  c  a  well  of  living  water  springing  up  tintq  eternal  life,'  and  profitable 
in  the  mos!;  emphatic  sense,  for  *  the  life  which  now  is.' 

To  such  persons — and  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  soul  of  society,  the 
marrow  of  the  state,  the  light  and  hope  of  the  world — our  people's  colleges,  our 
mechanics'  institutes,  cur  young  men  and  working  men's  institutes,  our  mutual 
improvement  societies,  our  evening  schools  for  aduits,  our  subscription  and 
circulating  libraries,  our  museums,  lyceums,  and  athenaeums,  offer  opportunities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  which  they  largely  avail  themselves  of ;  and  each  of 
these  is  a  fucus  round  which  is  attracted  a  greater  or  less  number  of  rational, 
thinking  men,  the  pioneers  and  Iiarbingers,  sometimes  the  forlorn  hope,  of  a 
*  new  moral  world.' 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  marked  deficiency  in  such  institutions,  in  spite  of  the 
petty  bickering  and  cavilling  of  which  they  are  often  the  scene,  in  spite  of  the 
woeful  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in 
them,  the  good  they  have  done,  are  doing,  and  must  ever  do,  is  immense';  and 
though  one  is  severely  tempted  sometimes,  during  fits  of  spleen  caused  by  the 
stupid  narrow-mindedness  of  managing  cliques,  and  the  childish  trickery  of  busy- 
bodies  of  committee-men,  to  renounce  connection  for  ever  with  all  societies  what- 
ever, our  better  nature  always  prevails  ere  long,  and  we  turn  again  to  bear  a 
hand,  joyfully  and  hopefully,  in  the  great  and  divine  work  of  popular  education. 

To  the  politician  as  well  as  the  philanthropist  this  work  stands  paramount. 
For  the  people  must  be  educated,  truly  and  thoroughly,  before  they  can  under- 
stand, appreciate,  and  exercise,  with  benefit  to  themselves  or  others,  those  God- 
given  rights,  personal,  social,  and  political,  which  no  prescription  of  craft  or 
force,  indeed,  can  disentitle  them  to,  and  which  they  cannot  even  alienate  of  their 
own  free  will,  or  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of,  without  incurring  heavy  penal- 
ties, but  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  right  use  of,  if  they  be  ■  as 
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ignorant  as  bears/  as  not  a  few  of  them  now  are.  The  people  must  be  educated; 
anarchy  must  prevail ;  or  the  goverment  must  be  a  despotic  one ;  there  is  no 
other  choice.  We  see  this  in  both  old  and  new  England ;  we  see  it  in  what  was 
once  Spanish  America ;  we  see  it  in  Prance. 

But  to  be  truly  and  thoroughly  educated,  each  individual  must  set  about  the 
work  himself.  Self-education,  after  all,  is  the  only  sort  worth  having.  Imbue 
a  man  with  a  disinterested  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  depend  upon 
it  he  will  gratify  the  passion,  come  what  will,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
raise  himself  in  some  degree  above  his  original  state,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
socially,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  though  this  will  be  his  least 
concern.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  that  every  student  finds. 
No  difficulties  deter  the  real  student ;  he  is  rather  stimulated  by  *  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties'  to  greater  and  more  determined  exertions.^  Yet 
lie  is  far  from  being  like  that  old  Seceder  wife,  who,  trudging  to  the  meeting  on 
Stitchell  Brae,  one  rainy  Sunday  along  miry  roads,  purposely  splashed  right 
through  the  deepest  gutters,  alleging  that  *  she  coudna  buy  the  gospel  owre  dear;' 
he  thankfully  takes  advantage  of  every  appliance  which  Providence  puts  in  his 
way  to  abbreviate  and  lighten  his  labour,  and  hastens  to  reach  the  desired  goal  bj 
the  shortest  path,  for  he  knows  that  '  life  is  short  and  art  is  long.'  While  in- 
dustriously using  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  looking  inwards  as  well  as  outwards, 
and  listening  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  world's  myriad 
clamours  without,  ever  wide  awake  to  acquire  c  personal  experience'  and  '  con- 
firmed assurance,'  he  consults,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  child  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  a  sage,  those  sacred  oracles  which  the  inspired  ones  of  past  times 
have  bequeathed  to  him.  He  longs  to  possess,  with  Petrarch,  '  an  inestimable 
many  of  books,'  and  in  his  library,  such  as  it  is,  he  finds,  like  Prospero,  a  duke- 
dom. cGod  be  thanked  for  books  !'  he  exclaims  with  Channing ;  s  books  are  a 
real  world,  both  fresh  and  good,'  he  repeats  after  the  great  Lake  Poet.  And 
should  wise  municipal  arrangements  put  him  in  possession,  as  absolute,  for  all 
useful  purposes,  as  if  they  were  his  exclusivelv,  of  a  collection  to  which  that 
which  Petrarch  thought  '  amazing'  was  not  fit  to  be  compared,  and  which  would 
have  carried  off  the  palm  from  the  famous  Alexandrian,  for  sterling  value  if  not 
for  bulk,  how  would  he  count  himself  favoured  and  bless  his  star. 

What  a  privilege,  for  instance,  does  a  bookish  Manchester  man  enjoy,  _  in 
free  access  to  a  library  like  that  of  which  the  catalogue  now  lies  before  me,  rich 
in  glorious  books  in  all  walks  of  literature  and  science,  stored  up  on  purpose  for 
him,  waiting  to  be  consulted.  With  what  feelings  of  awe  mingled  with  manly 
pride  must  he  enter  the  room  in  which  they  are  deposited.  No  man  can  visit 
such  a  place,  and  know  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  there,  unchallenged  and  un- 
checked, to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  mental  appetite,  without  being  sensibly 
elevated  in  soul. 

Why  does  a  similar  library,  open  to  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  at  all 
seasonable  hours,  not  exist  in  every  large  town  ?  Why  have  we  not  half  a  dozen 
such  in  the  two  sister  counties  divined  by  the  Tyne  ?  At  arl  events,  it  is  spirit- 
cheering  to  know  that  Newcastle  is  about  to  have  one ;  it  will  give  her  a  new 
and  valid  title  to  preeminence  in  the  North.  May  its  speedy  establishment  and 
complete  success  lead  soon  to  the  establishment  of  others  !  Let  Sunderland, 
Shields,  Blyth,  Hexham,  Durham,  Hartlepool,  Middlesborough,  Stockton,  Mor- 
peth, Alnwick,  follow  the  coal  metropolis  in  setting  afoot  Free  Libraries.  They 
cannot  do  so  too  quickly. 
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JANE  AND  LOUISA ; 

OR,  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  TRANSPORTED. 
J3Y  EUGENE  SUE. 
Specially  translated  from  the  French  for  the  Tribune,  by  Alexander  Bell. 

Part  I. — Chapter  IX. 
33JA.Y  begins  to  dawn  ;  Little-John  and  old  Poirier  are  still  asleep.     Suddenly,  the 
door  is  shook  by  blows  from  the  butt-end  of  muskets,  while  the  neighing  of 
horses,  the  sound  of  wheels  and  a  confused  murmur  outside  aunounce  the  pre- 
sence of  a  considerable  number  of  troops. 

The  knocking  at  the  door  awoke  old  Poirier,  who  slept  lighter  than  the  worn-out  Lit- 
tle-John. He  started  up,  and,  as  he  looked  round  him  with  surprise  and  uneasiness,  he 
heard  the  terrified  children  crying  from  the  next  room  : 

'  Grandfather  !  here  are  the  soldiers  !  cavalry  and  cannon !  we  see  them  from  the 
window/ 

At  this  moment  the  knocking  at  the  door  is  renewed,  and  several  voices  exclaim,  (  Open, 
open  !' 

*  This  is  what  Little-John  feared/  said  the  old  man,  as  he  rose  from  his  brushwood 
couch  ;  '  this  is  the  moving  column  which  is  searching  the  country.  There  is  no  escape 
for  him.  Poor  fellow  !  and  the  good  old  man  looked  compassionately  at  Little-John,  who 
continued  to  sleep  profoundly.  *  It  is  all  up  with  him,'  he  added,  as  he,  bent  almost 
double,  dragged  himself  towards  the  door  ;  '  as  for  me,  it  would  appear  that  the  hulks  will 
be  my  fate— -the  hulks  for  giving  refuge  to  a  friend  !  What  a  time  !  Mercy  on  me,  I 
have  lived  too  long  !' 

Father  Poirier  opened  the  cottage  door,  and,  in  the  dim  light  of  early  dawn,  made  yet 
dimmer  by  the  snow  which  was  falling  in  large  flakes,  the  following  scene  presented  itself 
to  his  eyes : 

A  general  officer,  on  horseback,  enveloped  in  a  blue  riding  cloak,  and  covered  with 
snow,  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  a  company  of  hussars  with  long  white  mantles;  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  with  red  trousers  and  grey  greatcoats,  have  halted  on  the  highway ; 
farther  off  two  howitzers  are  escorted  by  a  picket  of  artillerymen,  dressed  in  blue  cloaks 
with  red  facings ;  then,  a  little  way  from  the  house,  stand  two  large  carts,  each  drawn  by 
three  horses  ;  the  carts  are  filled  with  prisoners,  many  of  whom  are  wounded,  some  hav- 
ing their  heads  wrapped  in  pieces  of  rag  covered  with  blood,  others  have  handkerchiefs 
tied  round  their  arms.  Citizens,  rich  landowners,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  farmers,  all 
firmly  bound,  lie  or  sit  in  these  vehicles  beside  peasants  dressed  in  blouses  or  other  rustic 
attire.  There  are  several  peasant  women  among  this  crowd  of  '  insurgents'  of  every  station 
and  age,  who,  half  covered  with  snow,  are  blue  with  cold  and  shiver  in  every  limb  ;  some 
of  them  are  sad  and  downcast,  others  calm,  disdainful,  or  resolute.  Many  captives,  for 
whom  there  is  no  room  on  the  vehicles,  have  been  bound  in  pairs  with  cords,  and  are  now 
standing  or  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  carts,  to  the  rails  of  which  are 
fastened  a  number  of  fowling  pieces  and  National  Guards'  muskets,  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  insurgents.  Most  of  the  soldiers  are  gloomy  and  silent :  that  merriment 
usual  to  troops  on  the  halt  is  unheard.  Constraiued  by  discipline,  a  vague  and  secret  re- 
morse, nevertheless,  weighs  on  the  consciences  of  these  soldiers,  children  of  the  people, 
almost  all  peasants,  aud  compelled  to  treat  their  brothers  as  enemies.  Some,  however, 
the  least  young,  laugh  loudly,  especially  when  near  the  officers,  and  joke,  in  barrack  phrase, 
about  this  c  hunt  of  the  Bedouins,'  while  a  few  wipe  their  bayonets,  covered  with  blood,  on 
the  grass  by  the  road  side. 

The  officers,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  their  rank,  affect  an  air  and  language 
more  and  more  sardonic  or  savage;  but  the  sub-lieutenants,  the  lieutenants,  and  a  number 
of  captains,  impassable  and  thoughtful,  execute  this  bloody  razzia  among  their  fellow-citi- 
zens with  military  resignation  or  passive  and  mechanical  obedience  ;  they  blindly,  fatally 
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execute  inexorable  orders  ;  the  sentiment  of  law,  of  justice  and  of  liberty  has  been  com- 
pressed, stifled  within  them  by  discipline ;  but  they  do  not,  at  least,  iusult  these  '  insur- 
gents/ heroic  defenders  of  the  law,  of  justice,  and  of  liberty. 

The  chiefs  of  this  moving  column,  with  an  eye  to  rapid  promotion,  show  themselves,  on 
the  contrary,  threatening  and  merciless.  One  of  them,  the  commander  of  the  infantry 
battalion,  a  man  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  long  red  moustaches,  leaves  the  group  formed 
around  the  general  officer,  dismounts,  and,  giving  his  horse's  reins  to  a  grenadier,  says  to 
his  men,  in  a  loud  rough  voice  : 

'  Four  men  to  search  this  house.9 

Father  Poirier  stood  aside  to  let  the  soldiers  pass,  and  murmured  to  himself: 

'  Infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  a  general  to  beseige  Sy Wain's  cabin  !  what  a  glorious 
war!' 

*  Are  you  the  master  of  this  house  ?'  asked  the  superior  officer  of  the  old  man. 

*  My  son  is  the  tenant,'  replied  he,  following  the  officer  and  soldiers  into  the  cottage. 

'  If  you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  conceal  an  insurgent  here,'  said  the  officer,  'you  are 
done  for.' 

Perceiving  the  bed,  on  which  Little-John  continued  to  sleep  soundly,  he  approached, 
and,  pulling  off  the  bed-clothes  roughly,  remarked  the  blood  on  the  '  insurgent's'  blouse. 

'  This  man  is  wounded,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  old  man,  with  a  terrible  look;  *  this  is 
a  brigand  of  an  insurgent ;  and  you  are  concealing  him,  you  old  rascal  !' 

*  You  ask  the  questions  and  answer  them  too,'  said  Poirier ;  *  what  is  it  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  ?' 

The  officer  shook  little-John  roughly  with  one  hand,  while,  shaking  his  clenched  fist  in 
the  old  man's  face,  he  cried  : 

'You  shall  have  twenty  years  at  the  hulks.' 

'Thanks,  sir/  replied  Poirier,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  'that  is  as  good  as  assuring  me 
that  I  will  live  till  I  be  ninety-five.  I  do  not  think  I  will  live  quite  so  long.  Poor  fel- 
low !'  added  he,  looking  at  little  John  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  'he  sleeps  so  soundly,  what 
a  waking!' 

Chapter  X. 

'Come,  up  with  you,  you  d d  partitioner  !'  cried  the  superior  officer,  continuing  to 

shake  Little-John  roughly  by  the  arm. 

Half  awake,  Little-John  screamed  with  pain.  '  Ah  !  you  hurt  me,'  said  he  putting  his 
hand  to  his  wound.  Sitting  up  in  bed,  he  glanced  around  him  in  amazement  and  terror, 
and,  seeing  the  officer  and  the  soldiers,  he  understood  all. 

'  Ah  !  father  Poirier/  cried  he  in  anguish,  '  I  told  you  how  it  would  be ;  you  are  lost. 
My  God,  it  is  my  fault !'     And  he  hid  his  face,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

'Wretch  !'  said  the  officer  to  Poirier,  '  did  you  know  what  you  exposed  yourself  to  by- 
concealing  that  brigand  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  did/  replied  the  old  man  intrepidly. 

'  And  you  have  dared — ' 

'  Little- John  was  my  son's  friend/  said  Poirier,  raising  his  head  proudly. 

*  Since  your  son  has  such  friends,  he  must  be  a  fine  fellow.     Where  is  he  ?' 

'  Where  is  he?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !'  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  burst  of  fearful  laughter.  'He 
is  in  prison,  his  wife  also,  and  I  am  going  to  the  hulks, — at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  after 
having  been  all  my  life  an  honest  man  !  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  for  taking  charge  of 
old  father  Poirier.  I  will  make  but  a  poor  galley-slave,  and  won't  last  long ;  but  that  is 
not  my  fault.  Here,  Peter,  Maria,  come  and  embrace  your  grandfather  for  the  last  time ; 
poor  dear  children,  you  will  never  see  him  again.' 

Two  of  the  soldiers,  who,  during  the  preceding  conversation,  had  been  searching  the 
room  where  Maria  and  Peter  were  sleeping,  here  reentered  the  room  and  said : 

'  My  commander,  there  are  three  children  in  there.' 

The  terrified  children  followed  the  soldiers,  and  threw  their  arms  round  their  grand- 
father's neck. 

Father  Poirier  embraced  the  children  ;  Dominique,  his  '  Benjamin'  was,  especially,  the 
object  of  his  caresses,  and  the  old  man  murmured  between  his  sobs : 
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'  It  is  finished,  dear  little  one,  the  old  father  will  not  make  any  more  pretty  shoes  of  an 
evening.  Adieu,  my  children.  Maria,  take  great  care  of  your  brothers.  You  are  all  now 
three  poor  abandoned  things,  without  either  father  or  mother/ 

*  For  pity's  sake,  sir/  said  Little-John,  in  a  supplicating  tone,  to  the  commander,  '  leave 
these  children  their  grandfather,  he  is  the  only  relative  they  now  have.' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  brigand !'  exclaimed  the  officer.  Then  turning  to  his  men,  he 
ordered  them  to  take  away  the  old  man  and  the  young  one.  Having  given  this  order,  he 
left  the  house. 

1  The  brigands  are  those  who  violate  the  law/  cried  Little-John.  *  Honest  men  are 
they  who,  like  us,  have  defended  it.  Ah  !  my  friends/  added  he,  addressing  the  two  sol- 
diers who  approached  him  to  take  him  away,  *  what  a  trade  they  have  imposed  upon  you  1* 

'  Holy  name  of  God/  said  one  of  the  grenadiers,  in  a  whisper,  *  what  would  you  have 
ns  do  ?  They  would  shoot  us  like  dogs  if  we  did  not  obey.  It  is  our  chiefs  you  must 
blame/ 

'  Even  in  Africa  I  have  never  had  such  work  as  this,  murmured  the  other  grenadier,  as 
he  approached  the  sobbing  group  of  father  and  grand-children ;  '  and,  at  least,  the  Bedouins 
do  not  speak  French.  Come,  my  poor  old  man/  added  he  aloud,  •  to  the  road,  we  will 
find  you  a  place  in  the  cart/ 

'  I  told  you  how  it  would  be/  said  Little- John,  giving  his  arm  to  the  old  man ;  '  it  is  I 
who  have  destroyed  you.     Ah  !  I  will  never  forgive  myself/ 

\  I  have  found  it/  cried  Poirier  joyfully ;  '  if  my  son  be  in  prison  at  Orleans,  I  will  see 
him  once  more.     I  will  see  him  ?     What  happiness  !' 

The  soldiers  take  away  the  old  man  and  the  *  insurgent/  and  the  trembling  children  of 
Sylvain,  with  clasped  hauds,  fall  on  their  knees  on  the  door-step.  Little- John  is  coupled 
by  a  cord  with  another  peasant,  old  Poirier  finds  a  place  on  the  cart.  The  superior  offi- 
cer, after  having  consulted  the  general,  raises  his  sabre,  the  drums  beat,  and  the  moving 
column  is  again  on  the  march. 

'Long  live  tbe  Law  !'  cried  Little- John  in  a  loud  voice  ;  '  Long  live  the  Constitution  ! 
Long  live  the  Republic  !* 

'Long  live  the  Republic  !'  echoed  all  the  prisoners  with  enthusiasm;  'Long  live  the 
Constitution !     Long  live  the  Law  !' 

The  superior  officer  turned  towards  the  prisoners  with  a  menacing  air,  and,  holding  up 
his  sabre,  shouted  : 

'  The  law !     Here  is  the  law,  you  gang  of  brigands !' 

The  column  swept  on  and  disappeared  at  the  turning  of  the  road.  Peter,  Maria,  and 
little  Dominique,  their  eyes  flowing  with  tears,  their  hands  clasped,  cried,  as  they  still 
knelt  upon  the  door-step  : 

'  Alas !  God  !  we  are  now  without  either  father  or  mother,  without  any  one/ 
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Rural  and  Historical  Gleanings  from  Eastern  Europe.     By  Miss  A.  M.  Birkbeck. 

Price  7s.  London :  Darton  &  Co,  58,  Holborn  Hill. 
One  of  the  most  charming  books  we  have  ever  read.  Herein  is  described  the  private  life 
and  primitive  manners  of  the  Magyar  people  and  neighbouring  tribes.  The  personal 
beauty  of  the  Magyars,  their  moral  exceUence,  their  heroism,  hospitality,  traditions,  love 
of  country,  and  unsubduable  detestation  of  their  Austrian  oppressors,  Miss  Birkbeck  pic- 
tures with  a  glowing  but  faithful  pen.  We  could  have  desired  to  have  said  much  more  in 
praise  of  a  work  the  fideUty  of  which  is  attested  by  the  illustrious  Kossuth,  ('a  name 
which  has  still  such  a  charm  for  the  common  people  in  Hungary,  that  at  mention  of  it 
every  hat  ii  raised/)    But  we  must  appropriate  every  available  line  of  space  to  so  much 
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of  extract  as  may  afford  the  reader  a  specimen  of  the  quality  of  the  book.  We  select  the 
outlines  of  a  narrative  which  will  remind  Englishmen  of  the  exploits  of  that  hero  of  old 
English  ballad,  bold  Robin  Hood  : — 

ROZSA  SANDOR, 
With  the  exception  of  some  traders,  the  Csdrda*  was  filled  with  herdsmen,  who  sat  at 
long  tables  placed  against  the  walls,  drinking  their  wine  from  bottles  or  jugs,  smoking 
short  pipes,  and  silently  listening  to  the  music.  Each  of  them  bore  in  his  stoic  and  proud 
appearance  the  stamp  of  an  indomitable  will.  Their  looks  were  full  of  courage  and  self- 
coufidence ;  their  swarthy  features  expressive  of  nobleness  and  energy,  and  their  forms  full 
of  strength  and  beauty.  They  mostly  wore  broad-brimmed  hats,  "and  over  their  long- 
sleeved  shirts,  richly  embroidered  white  bornouses,  hanging  lightly  from  one  shoulder. 
Around  the  great  round  oven  sat  the  gipsies,  with  violin,  clarionet,  and  cymbal,  in  their 
worn,  torn,  and  grotesque  attire,  looking  the  very  picture  of  dilapidation,  and  placing  with 
inspired  mien  the  air  of  a  favourite  Csdrdds,  In  the  midst  of  the  large  room  several 
couples  were  dancing. 

****** 

When  the  middle  of  the  room  was  tolerably  clear,  a  man  stepped  forward,  and  throwing 
his  hat  and  bornous  on  the  ground,  challenged  the  gipsies  with  the  call : — '  Now,  fellows, 
strike  up  my  note  !' 

The  man  was  young,  of  middle  stature,  and  muscular  frame ;  his  black  hair  was  cut 
short ;  his  grave,  pale  face,  with  small  moustache,  had  a  striking  expression  of  sadness  ; 
yet  his  eyes  were  like  burning  coals,  and  glanced  restlessly  from  one  object  to  another. 
He  wore  dark-blue  jacket  and  trousers,  covered  with  braid,  and  swung  in  his  right-hand  a 
heavy  axe  like  the  tomahawk  of  the  American  Indian ;  a  sign  that  he  belonged  to  the 
class  of  Kanaszok,  or  swinekeepers. 

Whether  the  gipsies  knew  him  and  his  note,  or  whether  they  merely  guessed  his  taste 
from  his  exterior,  they  immediately  struck  up  an  air,  whose  sweet  melancholy  tones,  it  was 
plain,  met  with  his  full  approbation.  The  Kanasz  beckoned  no  maiden  to  his  side,  but 
alone  went  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  which  he  performed  with  such  consummate 
skill  that  all  eyes  turned  admiringly  upon  him.  It  was  the  Kanasz  dance.  The  artistic 
movements  of  his  feet  were  seconded  by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  whirled  the  axe  round 
his  head,  and  threw  it  into  the  air  to  the  measure  of  the  music.  As  he  proceeded,  he 
became  more  and  more  excited  :  and  the  guests,  attracted  by  his  animated  movements, 
formed  a  circle  round  him,  which  I  saw  increased  by  some  Pandurs,  who  had  entered  the 
room  unnoticed.  They  looked  inquiringly  into  the  dancer's  face,  and  whispered  signifi- 
cantly to  each  other. 

A.t  length  the  dance  was  over.  The  Kanasz •,  who  during  the  performance  had  no 
thought  for  what  was  going  on  in  the  room,  now  cast  a  scrutinising  glance  around,  and 
met  the  eyes  of  the  Pandurs  fixed  upon  him.  He  called  to  the  host,  with  a  careless  mien, 
for  a  jug  of  wine,  and  went  slowly  through  the  crowd,  as  if  he  were  looking  for  some  one, 
taking  good  care  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  minions  of  justice.  He  thus  reached  the 
verandah  before  the  Pandurs  could  approach  him.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  tramping  of 
a  horse  was  heard  in  the  court-yard,  and  directly  after  the  report  of  a  gun.  The  people 
rushed  out  of  the  room ;  I,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  number.  There  we  saw  by  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon  a  rider,  who  called  out :  '  Rozsa  Sandor  wishes  the  worthy  Pandurs  a 
very  good  night !'  In  this  rider,  without  hat  and  bornous,  I  easily  recognized  the  solo- 
dancer  of  the  drinking  room. 

The  fugitive  is  pursued,  but  horse  and  rider  plunge  into  the  Theiss  and  both  reach  in 
safety  the  opposite  bank  in  spite  of  a  shower  of  carabine  and  pistol  bullets.  The  narrator 
learns  from  old  Istok,  the  ferryman,  how  Roza  Sandor  (the  name  of  the  fugitive)  came  to 
be  an  outlaw  : — 

He  was  a  gentle  pleasing  youth,  and  had  only  the  one  fault,  that  he  liked  to  go  to  the 
nearest  Csarda  better  than  minding  his  business.    There  he  became  enamoured  of  the 

*  A  rural  inn, 
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host's  daughter.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  girl  was  also  courted  by  another  Kanasz, 
The  rivals  often  quarrelled  about  her.  Once,  when  Rozsa  could  no  longer  bear  the  seem- 
ing success  of  his  comrade,  he  challenged  him  to  arrange  their  differences  at  another 
Csarda.  You  know,  sir,  this  is  the  custom  of  herdsman  when  they  have  any  quarrel  to 
settle.  After  the  second  bottle,  Rozsa  desired  his  adversary  to  give  up  the  girl :  the  other 
refused  with  vehemence,  and  after  a  few  sharp  words  they  came  to  blows.  They  fought 
a  fearful  battle  with  their  axes.  Heated  by  wine  and  passion,  they  heeded  neither  wounds 
nor  the  interference  of  their  comrades,  until  Roza  slew  his  rival.  He  certainly  had  com- 
mitted a  homicide  ;  yet  he  did  it  after  the  fashion  of  many  gentlemen,  who  in  cold  blood 
kill  each  other  in  duels,  without  being  molested  by  justice.  Rozsa,  however,  not  being 
of  high  birth,  had  to  suffer  for  this  deed.  His  repentance  was  of  no  avail ;  he  durst  not 
return  again  to  his  herd,  and  so  he  became  a  Szegeny  Legeny*  From  that  time  he  was 
hunted  from  county  to  county  ;  from  Tanya  to  Tanya :  but  the  hotter  the  pursuit,  the 
more  skilfully  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Pandurs,  and  the  more  boldly  he  carried  out 
his  schemes.  He  never  robbed  from  inclination,  but  only  when  despair  drove  him  to  it. 
He  sometimes  so  entirely  forgets  his  situation  that,  as  was  the  case  to-day,  he  has  often 
been  within  an  ace  of  beiug  taken.  His  presence  of  mind  and  courage,  however,  have 
up  to  this  time  always  helped  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  Rozsa  thinks  that  the  hemp  is 
not  yet  grown  which  is  to  make  the  rope  to  hang  him  ;  and  when  you  have  heard  the 
following  accouut  of  his  marvellous  good  luck,  you  will  not  any  longer  be  astonished  at 
his  temerity. 

*  About  two  years  since,  Rozsa  rashly  went  with  another  comrade  into  the  Gyilkos- 
Csarda,  near  to  Szalonta.  Several  Pandurs,  roving  in  pursuit  of  him,  were  accidentally 
in  the  village.  By  some  chance  or  other,  the  presence  of  these  '  poor  fellows'  in  the 
Csarda  was  betrayed.  Summouing  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  assistance,  the 
Pandurs  immediately  set  out  to  surprise  them  ;  which,  owing  to  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
they  succeeded  in  so  perfectly,  that  Rozsa  was  surrounded  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
danger.  Seeing  that  his  moments  were  probably  numbered,  he  decided  with  his  compan- 
ion to  fight  hard  for  their  lives.  The  challenge  to  surrender  they  answered  with  shots, 
and  fired  from  the  small  windows  of  the  room.  The  beseigers  returned  the  fire,  but 
without  effect.  After  a  protracted  skirmish,  a  Pandur,  once  an  Hussar — I  knew  the 
poor  fellow  well— took  a  decided  step.  He  rushed  against  the  door  of  the  Csarda,  and, 
forcing  it  open,  shot  down  Rozsa' s  comrade,  who  defended  it ;  whereupon  the  Pandur 
sprang  into  the  room,  and  attacked  Rozsa  with  his  second  pistol,  He  had,  however,  no 
time  to  fire  it  off,  for  the  latter  forestalled  him,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

*  In  spite  of  the  momentary  advantage,  Sandor  presently  saw  that  single-handed  he 
could  no  longer  defend  windows  and  doors,  as  his  pursuers,  encouraged  by  the  Pandur's 
successful  attack  were  pressing  towards  the  entrance  to  the  room.  *  I  will  at  least  die  in 
the  open  air,'  thought  Rozsa:  and  taking  a  pistol  in  either  hand,  he  rushed  against  the 
foremost  men,  who,  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  still  more  so  at  the  report  of  his  pistols,  fell 
back  as  he  advanced.  By  this  he  gained  time  and  space  to  retreat  to  the  stable,  close  to 
the  house,  where  his  black  horse  was,  and  without  the  aid  of  which  escape  was  impossible. 
Sandor  happily  reached  the  place,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him.  After  hastily  saddling 
his  trustv  steed,  he  silently  awaited  the  further  development  of  affairs.  He  was  not  left 
long  in  suspense,  for  the  besiegers,  seeing  uo  end  to  the  fight,  quickly  decided  to  finish  it 
at  a  stroke ;  they  accordiugly  "set  fire  to  the  roof  of  the  stable,  well  aware  that  by  this 
manoeuvre  they  made  sure  of  their  man,  whether  dead  or  alive.  The  interior  soon  filled 
with  smoke,  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly.  In  this  emergency,  Rozsa  had  no  alternative 
but  to  be  roasted  alive,  or  meet  the  balls  of  the  Pandurs  and  the  iron  forks  of  the  peasants. 
He  decided  for  the  latter.  As  the  heat  became  insupportable,  he  suddenly  burst  open  the 
door,  and,  favoured  by  the  dense  smoke,  vaulted  upon  Bogar  before  the  amazed  people 
could  lay  hands  upon  him.  He  afterwards  said  that,  once  upon  his  saddle,  he  felt  there 
was  no  power  upon  earth  that  could  stop  him.  Pressing  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  the 
brave  animal,  he  sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  receiving  a  whole  charge  of  muskets 
in  his  face ;  but  the  bullets,  of  course,  whistled  past  without  harming  him.     After  break- 


*  Literally  '  poor  fellow ;'  really  an  outlaw. 
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ing  the  line  of  the  besiegers,  he  had  still  to  surmount  the  greatest  impediment.  On  gal- 
loping towards  the  gate,  he  found  it  shut ;  and  the  court  yard  being  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  every  hope  of  escape  seemed  suddenly  cut  off.  Despair,  however,  gives  superhuman 
strength.  Rider  and  steed  felt  that  life  and  death  hung  upon  a  single  moment,  and  made 
a  desperate  attempt ;  impossible  as  it  appeared,  they  cleared  the  wall,  and  thus  escaped 
safe  to  the  Puszta!* 

A  year  after  this  adventure,  I  again  visited  the  Puszta  and  the  ferry  of  Csurgo.     It  was 
in  October,  1848.     Since  that  time  an  astonishing  change  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect 
of  that  part  of  the  country.     The  solitude  was  transformed  into  a  vast  moving  scene ;  into 
a  camp,  extending  on  all  sides  far  beyond  the  sight.     It  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants,   all 
at  once  increased  to  ten  times  their  usual  number,  had  determined  upon  a  fresh  migration. 
The  plain  swarmed  with  busy  groups  and  troops,   together  with  long  caravans  of  armed 
men,  horses  aud  carts  ;  all  speeding  on  westwards ;  all  decked  out  with  nosegays  and  rib- 
bons; shouting  and  singiug  in  their  enthusiasm,  as  if  going  to  a  wedding-feast  instead  of 
to  the  battle-field.    This  straoge  and  gigantic  tide  of  people  had  been  called  forth  by  these 
magic  words :   *  The  fatherland  is  in  danger,'  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Diet  and 
echoed  in  every  Magyar  breast.     The  Croatian  invasion,  in  September,  found  the  land  un- 
protected.    But  Kossuth  knew  all  was  not  yet  lost,  and  hastened  to  the  Puszta  and  the 
Theiss,  where  the  pulsation  of  the  nation's  life  is  the  strongest.     The  words  of  patriotic 
inspiration  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  their  chief  roused  the  people,  one  and  all,  to 
deeds  without  precedent.     As  in  former  times,  a  blood-stained  sword  was  carried  about  to 
call  the  men  to  arms ;  so  a  red  flag  was  now  hoisted  in  every  community  to  announce 
that  a  national  struggle  was  at  hand.     The  ancient  banners  of  Bocskay  and  Rakoczi   were 
again  unfurled,  and  the  arms  hallowed  by  former  battles  for  freedom  were  taken  from  their 
resting-places.  Each  man  who  could  carry  a  gun  enlisted  as  a  volunteer ;  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  remain  at  home  ! 

The  narrator  found  Istok,  the  ferryman,  transformed  into  a  gallant  hussar.  In  the 
same  uniform  appeared  the  redoubtable  Rosa  Sandor,  who  had  obtained  an  amnesty  from 
the  national  government.     At  Szeged  his  pardon  was  read  to  him  in  the  market-place — 

•  I  swore  to  God,  before  a  countless  number  of  people,  to  live  and  die  honourably  for 
my  fatherland ;  and  I  will  keep  my  oath  till  I  breathe  my  last !  To-morrow  I  shall 
march  with  eighty  brave  fellows,  mounted  and  armed,  to  parade  them  before  the  Ministry 
at  Pesth,  and  to  make  known  that  they  have  already  distinguished  themselves  in  three 
encounters  with  the  Serbians.' 

In  a  few  days  Istok  set  out  for  his  last  campaign,  as  bearer  of  the  old  standard  of 
Bocskay,  with  a  division  of  cavalry.  He  valiantly  fulfilled  his  patriotic  duty,  and  fell  in 
battle  on  the  Rakos-field,  in  defence  of  his  trust,  against  the  Austrian  cuirassiers.  His 
brave  colonel  came  too  late  to  save  his  life  :  he,  however,  rescued  his  body  and  the  stand- 
ard from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  There  was  not  one  in  the  corps  who  knew  old  Istok, 
that  did  not  shed  a  tear  to  his  memory.  "We  almost  think  it  was  better  for  him  that  he 
went  to  rest  before  the  downfall  of  his  country.  His  heart  would  break  now,  if  he  knew 
that  at  the  ferry  of  Csurgo,  near  his  dilapidated  hut,  a  new  building  has  sprung  up  which 
serves  as  a  lurking-place  for  six  Austrian  gendarmes. 

In  November,  1853,  some  four  years  after  the  close  of  the  Hungarian  war,  the  narra- 
tor heard  once  more  of  the  unconquerable  Rozsa.  He  had  escaped  death  on  the  battle 
field,  and  was  now  a  political  outlaw,  with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  set  upon  his 
head  by  the  Austrian  government.  Prom  one  of  Rozsa' s  band  the  narrator  obtained 
the  following  affecting  story  : — 

1  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Rozsa  reappeared  on  the  Puzsta,  the  enemy  commen- 
ced a  persecution  against  him  on  a  grand  scale.  But  he  merely  laughs  at  their  threats, 
and  follows  up  his  own  patriotic  course  with  the  same  ardour  as  if  his  chief  were  dwelling 


*  Part  of  the  great  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  celebrated  for  the  unde- 
generacy  of  its  inhabitants. 
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in  Pesth.  By  his  uuremitting  energy  he  ha3  already  aided  many  a  patriot,  whose  life  was 
doomed,  to  escape  from  the  prison  in  the  Neugebaude  and  to  reach  the  frontiers.  His 
other  services  to  his  country  are  of  no  less  importance.  During  this  time  of  disorder  he 
has  gradually  organized  a  large  body  of  undaunted  fellows,  who  form  a  vast  net,  extending 
from  the  Bakony  Forest  to  the  borders  of  Transylvania ;  and  who  execute  his  orders  with 
a  promptness  and  fidelity  truly  astonishing.  He  is  chiefly  inexorable  against  spies  and 
gendarmes,  who  are  the  most  active  in  bringing  our  patriots  to  the  gallows,  and  few  of 
them  can  save  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  Rozsa  or  his  people. 

c  Though  he  usually  presses  hard  upon  the  enemies  of  public  surety,  yet  at  times  he  is 
magnanimous  in  the  extreme  ;  whereof  I  will  give  you  a  striking  example.  Not  long  ago, 
Rozsa  had  to  carry  despatches  of  the  highest  importance  from  Pesth  to  the  Turkish  bor- 
ders. While  away  on  his  mission,  his  wife,  as  heroic  a  woman  as  ever  lived  on  the  Putsta, 
had  the  imprudence  to  show  herself  at  the  capital  in  open  day.  She  was  recognised  by  a 
gendarme,  and  arrested  on  the  spot.  Having  for  a  fortnight  in  vain  tortured  her  in  the 
hope  of  extorting  from  her  the  secrets  of  her  husband,  the  Austrians  shot  the  unfortunate 
woman  at  the  Neugebaude.  Had  Rozsa  returned  while  his  wife's  fate  was  pending,  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  save  her,  to  whom  he  was  as  much  attached  as  to  his 
country.  Unfortunately  he  was  detained  on  the  frontiers  and  came  back  too  late.  Rozsa 
betrayed  by  no  outward  sign  the  affliction  that  fell  so  heavily  and  unexpectedly  upon  him ; 
he  merely  avoided  all  society  and  became  yet  more  thoughtful  and  taciturn.  In  spite  of 
his  reserve,  however,  we  saw  that  his  mind  was  occupied  by  something  besides  his  grief, 
and  we  were  right  in  our  supposition.  At  length,  having  desired  us  to  await  him  at  one 
of  our  meeting  places,  he  started  with  several  of  his*most  determined  followers  for  Pesth  ; 
and  after  a  few  day's  absence  he  suddenly  dashed  into  our  camp  with  a  large  bundle  fast- 
ened to  the  front  of  his  saddle.  Behind  him  came  his  men,  conducting  a  gendarme  with 
pinioned  arms.  They  must  have  ridden  hard  and  long,  for  their  horses  were  covered  with 
foam.  The  chief  looked  fearfully  wild  and  excited,  and  scarcely  allowed  himself  a  mom- 
ent's rest  ere  he  called  out :  '  To  the  reeds  !'  We  all,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty, 
vaulted  into  our  saddles  and  went  forth  into  the  dark  night,  like  a  band  of  spectres,  Rozsa, 
with  his  mysterious  burden,  taking  the  lead  on  his  indefatigable  black  charger,  Bogar.  A. 
sharp  ride  of  three  hours  brought  us  to  the  appointed  place.  We  dismounted,  and,  after 
kindling  a  large  fire,  we  gathered  round  our  chief,  who,  meanwhile,  had  partly  taken  off  the 
covering  from  the  bundle.  And  what  do  you  think  that  bundle  contained  ?  It  contained 
the  corpse  of  Rozsa  Sandor's  wife.  As  the  flickering  glare  of  the  watch-fire  fell  upon  her 
ghastly  countenance,  she  seemed  to  revive  andjmove  her  lips,  mute  and  closed  though  they 
were  in  death.  It  was  a  sight  that  thrilled  through  every  heart,  and  one  that  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Even,  Rozsa,  with  his  unflinching  spirit,  was 
overpowered  and  sobbed  like  a  child  as  he  knelt  by  her  side :  and  we  all  wept  with  him, 
ay,  all,  not  excepting  the  gendarme  who  betrayed  her.  Well,'  sighed  the  Honved,  after 
a  pause,  while  trying  to  stay  the  tears  which  started  to  his  eyes  at  that  sad  memory, — 
'  Rozsa,  after  having  in  a  measure  recovered  his  usual  austere  composure,  rose  and  told  us 
that  he  had  braved  a  tenfold  death  to  rescue  his  wife's  remains  from  the  grasp  of  the  Aus- 
trians, to  have  them  at  least  buried  in  free  soil.  He  then  asked  one  of  our  comrades,  an 
outlawed  Protestant  minister,  to  perform  *  the  service  for  the  dead,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  we  sang  the  national  anthem.  When  the  grave  was  dug  and  the  body  laid  in  its 
last  resting-place,  Rozsa  took  his  axe  and  raised  it  to  strike  the  prisoner,  who,  more  dead 
than  alive,  awaited  his  coming  doom.  But  all  at  once  a  change  came  over  our  chief's 
spirit,  his  upraised  arm  fell  harmless  by  his  side,  and,  as  if  touched  by  his  better  angel,  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  softened  expression  in  his  iron  features,  '  I  came  here  with  the  intention 
of  sacrificing  you  upon  the  very  mound  beneath  which  the  happiness  of  my  life  lies  buried. 
But,  as  the  wrong  you  have  perpetrated  touches  my  person  and  not  my  country,  I  will 
avenge  it  in  a  manner  worthy  this  solemn  occasion  You  have  brought  the  greatest  misery 
upon  me,  and,  in  exchange,  I  bestow" upon  you  the  Greatest  blessing.  1  g.ve  yon  your  life  ! 
Bind  up  his  eyes,'  he  said  to  one  of  hia  men,  'and  conduct  him  back  to  Pesth.'  His  com- 
mand was  executed  to  the  letter.  Near  fhe  capital  the  gendarme  was  restored  to  liberty; 
and  we  afterwards  heard  that  t£u  acene  in  the  reeds  had  so  deeply  affected  him,  that  he 
gave  up  his  employ  and  returned,  a  better  man,  to  his  home  in  Bohemia. ' 
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Sonnets  on  the  War.    By  Alexander  Smith,  and  by  the  author  of ' Balder'  and 

1  The  Roman.9 

The  author  of  'Balder'  and  'The  Roman'  is  Mr  Dobell,  better  kuown  by  his 
poetical  nom  de  guerre  of  c  Sidney  Yendys.'  We  will  not  pretend  to  fix  the  au- 
thorship of  each  particular  sonnet,  though  here  and  there  appear  indications  of 
the  hand  of  Alexander  Smith,  as  in  the  one  headed  '  After  Alma,'  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Highlanders  as 

*  The  plumed  soldiers  of  my  native  land. 
Sons  are  they  of  that  worn  and  wasted  band 
"Who  stood  around  their  king  the  while  the  night 
"Darkened  on  Flodden.' 

In  spite  of  occasional  passages  that  grate  upon  the  ear,  as— 
'  A  whirlwind  whirled  across  the  whirling  land/ 

and  others  that  offend  more  than  the  ear,  as — 

'  'thro  the  dusty  tumult  God  arose,* 

and— 

c  Mary,  fairest,  saddest  of  the  queens , 
Bending  in  tumbled  and  dishevelled  grief,' — 

these  sonnets  are  genuine  and  beautiful  poetry.    Bear  witness  the  following  :— 

ALMA. 

The  Chasseurs  spread  like  flame  from  crag  to  crag, 

The  lowering  English  silence  was  unbroke ; 

'  Forward'  strung  all  our  columns,  and  a  shock 

Of  valour  tingled  to  the  dancing  flag. 

A  wild  cheer  drowned  the  cannon.     Blind  with  smoke, 

Stumbling  o'er  rocks,  shattered  with  shell  and  shot, 

"We  staggered  on.     Our  banner, — glorious  rag, — 

Is  dashed  to  earth, — from  dying  hands  'tis  caught, 

Again  'tis  foremost  in  the  stern  advance. 

Hurrah  !     We  see  the  faces  of  our  foes  ! 

A  blinding  gush  of  flame,  a  rank  goes  down, 

A  stifling  vapour  hides  the  bloody  close. 

Up  springs  the  breeze  ;  and  lo  !  on  Alma's  crown 

Stand  sternly-lowering  England  and  flushed  France. 

THE  WOUNDED. 

'Thou  canst  not  wish  to  live,'  the  surgeon  said. 

He  clutched  him,  as  a  soul  thrust  forth  from  bliss 

Clings  to  the  ledge  of  Heaven  !     *  Would'st  thou  keep  this 

Poor  branchless  trunk  ?'     '  But  she  would  lean  my  head 

Upon  her  breast ;  oh,  let  me  live  !'     *  Be  wise.5 

'  I  could  be  very  happy ;  both  these  eyes 

Are  left  me  ;  I  should  see  her ;  she  would  kiss 

My  forehead  ;  only  let  me  live.' — He  dies 

Even  in  the  passionate  prayer. 

*  See  to  my  brother,  Doctor ;  I  have  lain 

All  day  against  his  heart ;  it  is  warm  there ; 

This  stiffness  is  a  trance ;  he  lives  !     I  swear, — 

I  swear  he  lives  !'     *  Good  doctor,  tell  my  ain 

Auld  Mother  ;' — but  his  pale  lips  moved  in  vain. 

'  Doctor,  when  you  were  little  Master  John, 
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I  left  the  old  place ;  you  will  see  it  again. 
Tell  my  poor  father, — turn  down  the  wood-lane 
Beyond  the  home-field — cross  the  stepping-stone 
To  the  white  cottage,  with  the  garden-gate — 
O  God! '—He  died. 

MISS  NIGHTINGALE. 

How  must  the  soldier's  tearful  heart  expand, 
"Who  from  a  long  and  obscure  dream  of  pain, — 
His  foeman's  frowu  imprinted  in  his  brain, — 
Wakes  to  thy  healing;  face  and  dewy  hand  ! 
Wheu  this  great  noise  hath  rolled  from  off  the  land, 
When  all  those  fallen  Englishmen  of  ours 
Have  bloomed  and  faded  in  Crimean  flowers, 
Thy  perfect  charity  unsoikd^'shall  stand. 
Some  pitying  student  of  a  nobler  age, 
Lingering  o'er  this  year's  half-forgotten  page, 
Shall  see  its  beauty  smiling  ever  there  ; 
Surprised  to  tears  his  beating  heart  he  stills, 
Like  one  who  finds  among  Athenian  hills 
A  Temple  like  a  lily-white  and  fair. 

Here  are  some  admirable  '  bits.' 

THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE, 
Traveller  on  foreign  gronnd,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Tell  the  great  "tidings !     They  went  down  that  day 
A  Legion,  and  came  back  irom  victory 
Two  hundred  men  and  Glory  !     On  the  mart 
Is  this  *  To  lose  f     Yet,  Stranger,  thou  shalt  say 
These  were  our  common  Britons. 

HAPSBURG. 

'  Vampyre  !  we  wrench  thee  from  the  breathing  throat 
Of  living  Man,  and  he  leaps  up  and  flings 
Thy  rotton  carcase  at  the  heads  of  Kings/ 

NAPOLEON  III. 

Two  sudden  visions  in  the  night  I  saw, 
A  Monarch  honoured  in  his  golden  seat, — 
A  Tyrant  strangled  in  the  shreds  of  law, 
Dragged  like  a  dead  dog  through  the  yelling  street. 

We  have  not  room,  nor  would  it  be  just,  to  the  authors,  to  quote  '  Home/ 
'  Worthies/  the  two  sonnets  to  '  America/  c  Volunteers/  &c,  &c.  Warmly  re- 
commending this  small  but  rich  casket  of  poetic  gems  to  our  readers,  we  quote  a 
last  specimen : — 

WAR. 

The  husband  from  whose""arms  you  could  not  part, 

Sleeps  among  hundreds'in  a  bloody  pit ; 

The  boy  you  nursed  with  fondness  infinite 

Lies  on  the  hiU,  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

Bewildered  Bride  !  mute  Mother  !  creep  apart, 

And  weep  yourselves  away  as  it  is  fit. 

England  hath  sterner  work  to  do  than  grieve. 

When  our  best  blood  hath  drenched  that  distant  earth, 
I  What  man  soe'er  in  this  embattled  land 

Shall  raise  a  hushing  arm,  and  murmur,  '  Cease/ 

A  curse  be  on  him  !     We  conquer,  or  we  leave 

A  vacant  chair  at  ev'ry  English  hearth. 

The  far-off  lily  of  a  worthy  peace 

Can  be  plucked  only  by  War's  bloody  hand. 
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qJJE  have  unveiled,  exhibited,  and  laid  bare  the  effeteness  of  the  Monarchy, 
the  rottenness  of  the  Aristocracy,  the  misconduct,  mismanagement, 
indifference  and  criminality  of  the  governing  classes  generally;  we  have 
shown  the  country's  danger;  we  have  rung  the  tocsin  of  alarm ;  and  we  have 
demonstrated  that  the  British  Empire  must  perish  unless  the  strong  hand  of  a 
Military  Dictatorship,  or  the  invincible  arm  of  a  Militant  Democracy,  arrests  the 
rapid  march  of  national  ruin  and  rescues  the  state  from  that  peril  which  already 
wears  the  sinister  aspect  beneath  which  so  many  empires  have  withered,  expi- 
red, and  become  '  as  a  tale  that  has  been  told.' 

As  we  have  struggled  and  cried  out  against  the  threatened  ruin,  so  will  we 
protest  and  contend  against  the  scarcely  lesser  evil  of  a  military  despotism. 
The  remedy  we  have  demanded  is  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  cour- 
age of  the  people — Arms  and  Yotes  eor  All.     But  we  know  full  well  that 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  the  governing  classes  generally,  will  prefer  to  risk 
the  destruction  of  the  country  rather  than  frankly  and  fully  respond  to  such  a 
demand.     If,  therefore,  such  a  demand  is  to  be  fruitful  of  the  desired  result  it 
must  be  enforced  as  the  demand  for  Reform  was  enforced  in  1832.    But  here  a 
question  arises :  is  it  worth  while  to  agitate  and  plunge  the  country  into  a  state 
of  semi-revolution  for  mere  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?     There  are 
those  who  think — and  every  day  adds  to  their  number — that  a  much  more  sweep- 
ing reform  might  be  obtained,  and  that  the  glorious  attempt  of  two  centuries 
ago  would  not  be  so  difficult  of  realization  now  that  England  is  heart-sick  of 
that  state-craft  which  has  brought  her  to  within  the  very  jaws  of  destruction. 
At  all  events  if  England  is  to  exist,  the  Republic  is  but  a  question  of  time. 
'  Reform  of  Parliament'  may  for  a  short  term  precede  the  full  and  perfect 
change  'which  shall  substitute  Republican  virtue  and  energy  for  Monarchical 
misrule  and  incapacity  ;'  but  the  sooner  that  great  change  comes,  the  better. 
With  these  impressions,  we  hail  the  establishment  of  the  Republican  Bro- 
therhood, a  society  recently  organized  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne — '  Instituted  to 
unite  men   of    Republican  principles — to   develope  Republican   thought  and 
energy — and  to  make  manifest  the  justice  and  utility  of  the  Republican  system  ; 
the  government  of  the  people,  by,  and  for  the  people? 

Early  in  January  the  '  Brotherhood'  issued  a  tract  entitled  '  The  Republican. 
Record'  containing  (with  other  matter)  an  Address  setting  forth  the  Society's 
views  and  aims.     Erom  that  address  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

In  the  existing  dearth,  of  public  spirit,  and  neglect  of  political  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  patriot  to  enquire  whether  for  so 
lamentable  an  evil  there  can  be  devised  a  remedy  ?  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  seek 
salvation  from  the  occupant  Gf  the  throne,  or  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
The  great  political  parties,  and  the  relics  of  past  parties,  will  equally  fail  us.  As 
regards  the  community  in  general  apathy  is  reinforced  by  servility — that  servil- 
ity which  is  the  foundation  and  main  bulwark  of  our  national  shame.  As  long 
as  the  people  will  not  stand  upright,  as  long  as  they  will  bow  down  to  wretched 
idols  with  *  fronts  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay/  so  long  will  England's  boasted 
freedom  be  a  lie,  and  our  people's  much  vaunted  intelligence  be  nothing  better 
than  a  burlesque  on  common  sense. 

The  extraordinary  events  in  course  of  progress,  and  the  dangers  menacing  the 
country,  command  all  men  of  earnest  patriotism,  be  they  ever  so  few,  to  speak 
out,  band  together,  and  in  union  endeavour  to  initiate  a  course  of  political  ac- 
tion founded  upon  the  common  duty  all  men  owe  to  their  country  and  to  hu- 
manity. ***** 
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Unpatriotic  ministers  and  incompetent  commanders  but  too  faithfully  repre- 
sent the  existing  system.  That  system,  while  it  lasts,  will  ever  be  fruitful  of 
such  men.  It  is  necessary  not  merely  to  lop  the  fruit,  but  to  hew  down  and 
uproot  the  tree.  The  Monarchial  system  wastes  the  nation's  resources,  con- 
demns our  country  to  the  shameful  rule  of  imbecile  aristocrats,  by  sheer  incom- 
petence adds  ten-fold  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  squanders,  as  though  it  were 
vilest  ditch-water,  the  blood  of  England's  heroic  defenders.  The  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  the  hardships  endured  by  our  brave  soldiers,  would  be  sub- 
ject for  sorrow  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  the  greater  is  our  sorrow,  or  rather 
indignation,  that  so  much  blood  should  be  shed,  and  misery  suffered,  for  the 
despicable  ends  sought  by  the  ministers  who  misgovern  the  country.  If  our 
soldiers  were  fighting  to  destroy  the  Russian  Empire,  restore  Poland,  and 
emancipate  Europe,  these  would  constitute  an  end  that  would  sanctify  the 
means  however  costly  and  sanguinary.  Glory  to  our  soldiers,  but  shame  upon 
our  unworthy  rulers.  The  mismanagement  of  the  war  is  another  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  a  change — an  organic  change,  which  shall  substitute  Republican 
virtue  and  energy  for  Monarchial  misrule  and  incapacity. 

***** 

To  organise  the  efforts  of  earnest  and  patriotic  men — efforts  to  raise  the  people 
and  cast  down  effete  and  vicious  institutions,  some  bond  of  union  is  necessary — 
some  flag  must  be  uplifted  around  which  true  men  may  rally.  "We  raise  that 
flag — a  flag  representing  the  holiest  traditions  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
forefathers — a  flag  unsullied  by  faction,  and  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  united 
with  the  common  cause  of  Revolutionary  Europe.  That  flag  is  the  flag  of  the 
Republic  !  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  time — high  time  : — 

To  do  all  that  may  be  done  by  a  few  men  towards  urging  our  countrymen  to 
insist  that  England  play  a  part  in  the  war  against  Russia  calculated  to  free  the 
nations  and  secure  the  welfare  and  glory  of  this  country  ; 

To  evoke  and  re-animate  the  glorious  traditions  left  to  us  by  our  Republican 
fathers  ; 

To  use  every  effort  to  create  a  national  Republican  spirit,  wanting  which  all 
Reforms,  Suffrages,  Charters,  and  Constitutions  must  be  valueless  ; 

To  teach  those  Republican  principles  which  (if  taught  and  received)  must 
give  birth  to  a  public  opinion  sufficiently  enlightened  to  insist  upon  a  thorough 
reconstruction  of  the  country's  institutions,  and  their  remodelling  in  accordance 
with  the  eternal,  imprescriptible,  and  equal  rights  of  all. 

To  this  end  we  have  joined  hands.  We  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  Repub- 
licans to  assist  in  this  good  work.  Ignorance  and  apathy  are  the  obstacles  that 
bar  our  path,  and  these  must  be  overcome  before  England  can  be  made  a  free  and 
glorious  Commonwealth.  To  have  a  Republican  government,  England  must 
first  have  a  Republican  people.* 

The  above  sentiments  have  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Northern  Tribune. 
We  are  glad  to  add  that  they  have  already  obtained  the  assent,  and  volunteered 
co-operation,  of  some  of  the  best  names  connected  with  the  cause  of  popular 
progress.  The  hour  is  propitious.  The  existing  system  is  perishing  under  the 
hands  of  those  who  by  it  have  reigned,  ruled,  lived,  and -flourished.  The  newly- 
formed  Palmerstou  administration  is  in  a  state  of  dislocation,  probably  dissolu- 
tion.    '  The  Deluge  '  seems  to  be  at  hand  ! 

*  The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten  ripe  for  change.' 

The  character  of  that  change  greatly  depends  upon  the  union  and  vigorous 
action  of  'hose  with  whom  the  Commonwealth  is  a  cherished  tradition  of  the 
past,  and  the  Republic  uic  ideal  of  freedom  and  glory  L\  the  future. 

•  For  '  Rules '  of  the  Urotkerhood  sec  the  Republican  Record^  No,  2  of  the  Record 
(Holyoake  &  Co)  will  be  published  immediately. 
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BY  WILLIAM  BROCKIE. 


jJFrT  has  been  repeated,  some  may  think  even  to  staleness,  that  '  the  eastern 
^  coast  of  Great  Britain,  between  Leith  Roads  and  the  Humber,  does  not 
possess  a  single  port  or  river  of  sufficient  depth  at  low  water  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  a  brig  of  war  200  tons  burden,  or  a  large-class  vessel  at  high 
water  spring  tides  in  a  gale  of  wind ;'  and  numerous  suggestions  have  been  made 
for  remedying  this  deficiency,  which  confessedly  occasions  so  many  wrecks  and 
such  loss  of  life  and  property  every  year.  Yet  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done 
beyond  talking  and  writing,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  entertained  but  that 
hundreds  of  lives  will  be  sacrificed,  in  addition  to  those  which  the  nation  has 
had  to  deplore  already,  ere  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  be  got  fairly  under  way. 

For,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  folks  are  not  agreed  as  to  where 
that  harbour  should  be. 

According  to  the  late  Capt  W.  Hewitt, R.N.,  who  surveyed  the  coast  many 
years  ago,  '  Redcar  is  the  only  place  that  nature  seems  to  have  pr  ovided  for  the  pur- 
pose.' Two  great  ranges  of  alum  shale  rocks,  in  front  of  that  watering  place, 
form  a  natural  half-tide  harbour  between  them,  which,  if  completed  by  art, 
would  have  depth  of  water  and  space  within  sufficient  to  contain  several  hundred 
sail  of  merchantmen,  the  area  being,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Mr  W.  A. 
Brooks,  engineer  to  the  River  Tyne  Commissioners,  at  high  water  435  acres,  of 
which  413  would  be  available  at  low  water  ;  while  in  order  to  obtain  room  for 
dry  and  wet  docks  for  line-of-battle  ships  and  merchant  vessels,  the  area  could 
be  increased  without  much  additional  expense  to  510  acres.  '  Nature,'  says 
Mr  Brooks,  in  his  report  on  Port  William,  published  in  1832,  '  may  be  said  to 
have  already  executed  five-sixths  of  the  required  piers  or  breakwaters,  and  in  a 
direction  which  no  engineer  could  have  improved,  had  the  design  been  subject 
to  his  arrangement.  In  fact,  a  harbour  to  be  wrought  into  a  similar  state  of 
forwardness  by  the  hands  of  man  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  almost  one  million  sterling.'  An  examination  of  Capt  Hew- 
itt's chart  or  Mr  Brooks'  plan  shows  the  many  advantages  which  a  harbour  at 
Redcar  wonld  derive  from  the  shelter  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  ample  depth  of 
water  in  the  bay  to  the  southward,  which  would  allow  free  ingress  and  egress, 
at  all  times  of  tide,  to  the  largest-classed  vessels.  It  could  be  easily  and  safely 
taken  during  all  gales  which  blow  south  of  N.N.E.  by  compass,  the  most  dan- 
gerous being  those  from  the  N.E.,  E.N.E.,  and  E.,  during  which,  vessels  that 
happen  to  be  within  the  extensive  bay  formed  by  North  Sunderland  Point,  op- 
posite the  Fame  Islands,  and  Abram  Leek's  Point,  between  Robin  Hood's  Bay 
and  Scarborough,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  are  frequently  driven  on  an  iron- 
bound  lee  shore,  causing  a  lamentable  loss  of  li^e  and  property,  more  or  less  of 
which  every  dweller  on  the  coast  has  personally  witnessed.  The  expense  of  form- 
ing this  asylum  harbour,  including  parliamentary  expenses,  was  estimated  at 
£320,000,  by  which  an  area  would  have  been  enclosed  about  eleven  times  as  large 
as  the  asylum  harbour  at  Ramsgate  (48  acres  only),  which  has  cost  so  much 
more.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  according  to  the  parliamentary  plan,  would 
have  been  1300  feet  in  width,  or  200  feet  more  than  that  between  the  proposed 
Tyne  piers  ;  the  width  within  would  have  been  3000  feet ;  the  depth  30  feet  at 
low  water.  It  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  constructed  by  public  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  parliament,  the  money  required  for  its  formation 
being  borrowed  cm  the  security  of  the  revenue  which  would  have  arisen  from 
harbour  dues  from  such  vessels  as  might  eventually  make  use  of  it  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  from  a  passing  toll  of  one  halfpenny  per  ton.  Any  surplus  re- 
venue would  have  been  devoted  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  and  consequent 
annihilation  of  the  passing  toll. 
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The  bare  idea  of  a  passing  toll,  however,  is  naturally  hateful  to  shipowners, 
and  so  even  the  influence  of  Mr  Richmond,  then  Chairman  of  the  Tynemouth 
Shipping  Society,  though  heartily  and  unreservedly  lent  to  the  project,  was  in- 
sufficient to  make  it  go  down  with  them.  There  was  likewise  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  depth  of  water  exhibited  on  the  plan  of  the  promoters  and  that  shewn 
on  the  Admiralty  chart  ;  for  instead  of  a  uniform  depth  within  the  piers  of  five 
fathoms,  the  tidal  space  having  two  fathoms  at  low  water,  by  Admiralty  sound- 
ings, was  but  about  195  acres,  while  that  having  three  fathoms  was  only  130  ;  add 
to  which  the  possibility  of  a  tendency  to  silt  up,  as  Sir  John  Rennie  conceived 
would  be  the  case.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  Admiralty  reported  un- 
favourably, and  the  scheme  was  dropped ;  and  though  revived  several  times 
since  (latterly  with  the  omission  of  the  passing  toll),  what  was,  in  compliment 
to  the  reigning  monarchs,  first  to  be  Port  William  and  then  Victoria  Harbour, 
seems  as  far  off  execution  as  ever,  the  estuary  of  the  Tees  and  the  port  of  Hartle- 
pool being  still  the  only  places  of  favourable  partial  safety  south  of  theTyne,  for 
ships  overtaken  by  on-shore  gales. 

Before  the  old  and  new  harbours  were  constructed  at  Hartlepool,  such  vessels 
used  generally  to  make  for  the  Tees,  on  the  bar  of  which,  at  a  low  spring  ebb, 
there  is  rarely  or  never  less^than  eight  feet  water,  with  a  rise  of  from  ten  to  thirteen 
feet,  and  the  course  in  S.S.W.,  with  from  five  to  seven  fathoms  in  the  roadstead. 
The  estuary  posseses  a  great  extent  of  tidal  area — not  less  than  8000  acres — 
and  with  so  considerable  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  there  is,  of  course,  a  vast  amount  of 
scouring  power  whichmight  be  applied  to  effect  improvements.  But  the  entrance 
is  somewhat  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  sandbanks  and  from  the  mouth  being 
directly  exposed  to  N.E.  gales.  It  is  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  miles  wide, 
at  high  water  spring  tides,  so  that  the  energy  of  the  ebb  tide  is  much  impaired  : 
and  by  being  open  in  the  direction  of  the  most  severe  gales,  the  chances  are 
against  the  permanency  of  a  well-defined  deep  water  channel.  The  simple  mea- 
sure of  running  out  a  breakwater,  however,  from  Seaton  Snook  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  in  an  easterly  direction,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  en- 
gineers, protect  the  entrance  from  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  gales,  and,  by 
narrowing  the  aperture,  increase  the  force  and  scour  of  the  tides.  Such  a  work 
would  probably  not  cost  more  than  £80,000.  But,  meanwhile,  in  hazy  weather, 
when  the  buoys  cannot  be  seen,  it  is  very  unsafe  to  enter  the  Tees,  and  masters 
generally  prefer  running  for  Hartlepool,  although,  at  certain  times  of  tide,  loss  is 
imminent.  So  that  port,  inadequate  as  it  is,  annually  gives  shelter,  on  an  average, 
to  700  ships. 

A  project  for  creating  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Hartlepool  was  mooted  as  far 
back  as  sixty  years  ago,  as  appears  from  a  report  drawn  up  by  Mr  Ralph  Dodd, 
in  1795,  and  submitted  to  government,  on  the  improvements  of  which  the  haven 
was  then  deemed  capable.  He  considered  it,  however,  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a 
naval  station.  Our  great  arsenals,  he  observes,  are  all  situated  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country,  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  that  nature  has 
granted  local  advantages  there  which  suited  such  a  purpose.  The  vicinity  of  a 
foreign  shore,  usually  that  of  an  enemy,  could  be  no  reason,  for  in  that  case,  our 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  would  be  pretty  nearly  on  a  par.  Indeed,  says  he, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  had  the  eastern  coast  possessed  such  excellent 
ready  made  harbours  as  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  had  the  southern  coast 
been  one  strait  line  of  cliff  without  any  opening,  we  should  have  had  our  first- 
rate  arsenal  I  on  the  former  instead  of  the  latter  ;  and  what  advantages,  we  may 
add,  would  the  existence  of  even  one  such  station  give  us  in  sending  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Baltic.  Since  Mr  Dodd's  time,  Hartlepool  Slake,  an  expanse  of  177 
acres  covered  by  the  tides,  has  been  enclosed  and  partly  appropriated  by  dock 
companies,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  immediate  locality,  but  certainly  to  its  de- 
triment as  a  place  of  refuge..  But  should  the  proposed  new  works  be  constructed, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  eventually  will,  recommended  and  promoted  as 
they  are  by  men  of  great  energy  and  capital,  it  is  affirmed  that  Hartlepool  bay 
will  still  form  an  excellent  asylum  harbour,  to  vessels  caught  by  north-easterly 
gales,  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  leading  from   Carr  Point  near  Sunderland  to 
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Whitby,  a  distance  of  forty  miles ;  and  we  are  told  that  they  can  be  constructed 
easily  and  cheaply. 

The  new  works  sought  to  be  authorised  by  the  Hartlepool  bill  are:— 1.  An 
outer  harbour  or  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  Hartlepool.  2.  A  southern 
pier  or  breakwater  commencing  upon  and  from  the  shore  or  high-water  banks  of 
the  sea  at  or  near  Carr  Cottage,  in  the  township  of  Seaton  Carew,  and  parish  of 
Stranton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  extending  from  that  point  in  an  easterly 
and  northerly  direction  over,  along,  upon,  or  near  to  the  reef  of  rocks  called 
*  Long  Scar*  and  the  shore  and  bed  of  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  the  German 
Ocean.  3.  A  northern  pier  or  breakwater  commencing  from  or  near  the  cliffs 
called  '  the  HeugV  in  the  township  and  borough  of  Hartlepool,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction  and  terminating  in  the 
German  Ocean.  4.  Sea-walls  or  barriers,  and  all  requisite  and  proper  works 
and  conveniences  connected  therewith,  for  the  protection  ef  the  headland  of 
Hartlepool,  and  the  cliffs  near  or  adjoining  thereto,  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea, 
such  sea-walls  or  barriers  to  commence  from  a  point  on  or  near  the  sea-shore 
at  or  near  the  Far  Kiln,  in  the  township  of  Throston  and  parish  of  Hart,  and 
thence  along,  opposite,  or  near  to  the  course  of  the  cliffs  or  sea-shore  np  to  and 
teminating  at  or  near  the  point  on  the  sea-shore  whence  the  northern  pier  is  to 
eommence. 

Sunderland,  with,  all  the  appliances  which  art  has  brought  successfully  to 
bear  in  order  to  convert  an  insignificant  creek  into  an  immense  place  of  shipping, 
has  none  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  entrance  is  narrow — 
only  about  100  yards — and  there  is  frequently  little  more  than  four  feet  water 
on  the  bar,  while  within  there  is  no  spare  harbour  room  for  the  reception  of  ships 
flying  from  a  storm. 

The  Tyne — the  north-eastern  porter  eminence — is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most 
eligible  locality  for  this  great  national  work.  Its  claims  are  ably  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  papers  from  the  pen  of  Mr  James  Mather,  of  South  Shields,  which  were 
reprinted  some  years  ago  from  the  columns  of  the  Gateshead  Observer,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Harbour  of  Refuge  Committee  of  the  Tyne  Commission,  and  which 
every  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  should  read.  The  statements 
made  by  the  writer,  principally  drawn  from  the  excellent  report  of  the  Life  Boat 
Committee  of  1851,  and  the  arguments  which  he  founds  upon  them,  need  not  be 
repeated  here ;  but  their  sum  and  substance  is,  that,  while  within  a  radius  o£ 
ten  miles  round  Harwich,  Portland,  Dover,  Holyhead,  and  the  Channel  Islands 
—which  have  all  had  large  sums  of  money  granted  to  them  to  make  them  har- 
bours of  refuge — only  49  wrecks  happened  in  1850,  the  Tyne  alone  had  34  wrecks 
within  the  same  radius,  yet  had  never  a  single  penny  voted  to  it  to  prevent  such, 
fearful  loss  ;  that  the  destruction  by  shipwreck  of  property  and  life  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  part]of  the  UnitedKingdom ;  that  the  Tyne  possesses  one-eighth 
of  the  entire  outward-bound  tonnage  of  the  Kingdom,  sailing  vessels  and  steamers 
included,  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  sailing  vessels,  for  whom  a  harbour  of 
refuge  is  more  particularly  necessary  ;  that  within  a  range  of  thirty  nautical 
miles  of  the  Tyne  upwards  of  one-fourth  of  the  outward  tonnage  of  the  Kingdom 
puts  to  sea ;  that,  besides  this,  more  than  18,000  vessels  annually  pass  theEarne 
Lights,  trading  to  England  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  Baltic  ships 
from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  that  the  Tyne  has  a  capacious  basin  in  which  more 
than  1200  laden  vessels  have  ere  now  lain  at  one  time,  with  a  bar  passage  of 
about  220  yards,  and  about  six  feet  water  upon  it  at  low  tides  ;  that  eight  feet 
more  water  would  be  obtained  on  the  bar  (from  34  to  36  feet  in  spring  tides)  by 
proper  constructions  at  the  river's  mouth,  such  as  we  now  see  happily  commenced 
and  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry  out  far  enough ;  and  that  it  would  then 
be  a  secure  harbour  of  refuge  in  all  gales  between  S.E.  and  N.E.,  and  so  would 
afford  shelter  to  those  immense  fleets  which  are  always  near  at  hand,  and  to 
which,  at  present,  every  part  of  the  coast  is  almost  hermetically  sealed. 

The  question  arises,  if  the  Tyne  is  to  be  made  a  harbour  of  refuge,  who  is  to 
defray  the  expense  ?  It  is  an  object  certainly  most  desirable,  but  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  even  if  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment) 
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which  they  plainly  are  not,  ought  not  in  common  justice  to  be  all  spent  on  a 
work  which,  however  much  it  would  benefit  the  trade  of  this  river,  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  dwellers  on  its  banks,  is  of  eyen  greater  importance  to  the 
nation  at  large — indeed  a  truly  imperial  work.  Were  the  borrowing  powers  of 
the  commissioners  unlimited,  and  their  «redit  as  firm  and  stable  as  that  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  it  would  be  unjust  to  burthen  the  trade  of  the  Tyne  ex- 
clusively for  that  of  which  the  whole  empire  was  to  reap  the  benefit.  Our  piers 
and  other  harbour-works  required  to  put  the  Tyne  on  a  par  in  a  point  of  accom- 
modation with  other  first-class  ports,  are  our  own  concern  and  ought  to  be  paid 
for  with  our  own  money.  But  such  additional  works  as  would  be  needed  to 
make  Shields'  harbour  an  asylum,  in  all  weathers,  for  vessels  navigating  this  part 
of  the  North  Sea,  whether  English,  Scotch,  or  foreign,  should  be  freely  granted 
by  parliament  out  of  the  public  exchequer.  This  should  be  urged.'perseveringly 
on  government  by  the  Tyne  Commission,  by  the  shipowners  of  this  and  neigh- 
bouring ports,  by  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  traders  of  all  classes,  by  the 
people  at  large.  Our  various  county  and  borough  members  should  be  called  on 
to  give  the  scheme  their  active  support  and  assistance,  which  they  undoubtedly 
would  do  if  asked,  and  which  they  oustfit  to  do  without  asking.  No  time  should 
be  lost.  The  war  should  even  be  held  out  as  an  additional  motive  why  a  work 
of  this  character  should  be  hastened. 
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OR,  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  TRANSPORTED. 

EI  EUGENE  SUE. 
Specially  translated  from  the  French  for  the  Tribune,  by  Alexander  Bell. 


Part  I. — Chapter  XI. 

C?|*pi»|3WO  days  have  passed  since  the  arrest  of  old  father  Poirier. 
any  'JXw      ^e  m£n*-  *s  dark  >  a  storm  °f  mingled  snow  and  hail  roars  without,  and  shakes 
SiSliwlS  ^*e  ^oor  °^  Sylvain's  cottage ;  a  small  lamp  feebly  lights  the  large  room ;  Jane, 
surrounded  by  her  children,  is  lying  on  the  bed  dying. 

Yes,  dying.  Terror,  despair,  the  fatigue  of  her  journey  to  Orleans,  made  between  two 
gendarmes,  on  foot,  through  the  mud  on  a  cold  damp  day,  and  then  the  rigour  of  the  pri- 
son, have  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  this  unfortunate  woman  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy. 

Old  Poirier's  supposition  was  correct.  Sylvain,  acquainted  by  his  son  with  Jane's  ar- 
rest, had  quitted  the  marl- pit  in  the  forest  of  Mareuil  to  go  to  Orleans  to  give  himself  in- 
to custody,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  mother  of  his  children.  Supporting 
himself  on  two  sticks,  he  crept  rather  than  walked,  and  was  compelled  to  sit  down  a 
hundred  times  on  the  way,  so  cruelly  did  he  suffer  from  his  wound.  Sustained  by  the 
heroism  of  his  paternal  devotion,  he  succeeded  in  leaving  the  wood  and  reaching  the  high- 
road to  Orleans ;  but  here  his  wound  commenced  bleeding  afresh ;  he  lost  a  great  quantity 
of  blood,  and,  at  length  he  sunk  down  by  the  road-side  insensible. 

A  carman  passed  ;  it  was  Ratapoil. 

This  young  man,  who  was  more  foolish  than  bad  hearted,  and  who,  moreover,  was  not 
drunk  that  day,  found  Sylvain  insensible  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  took  pity  upon  him,  assisted 
him  and  brought  him  round,  and  then  raised  him  and  placed  him  in  his  car.  To  his  great 
astonishment  Sylvain  begged  him  to  take  him  to  the  Orleans'  prison. 

( But,  unfortunate  man/  he  exclaimed,  c  you  will  be  ruined.' 

*■  Compose  yourself,'  replied  Sylvain,  '  I  know  what  I  am  doing.' 

'Very  well,'  said  Ratapoil ;  and  lie  drove  off  in  the  direction  of  Orleans. 

In  the  environs  of  the  village  of  St-Mesmin  the  vehicle  was  met  by  a  patrol  of  gendar- 
merie. The  officer  in  command  of  the  gendarmes  seeing  a  wounded  man  in  the  car,  stop- 
ped it  in  order  that  he  might  question  this  man,  who,  he  suspected,  had  taken  a  part  in 
the  'insurrection.' 
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Sylvain  confessed  everything,  only  asking  as  a  favour,  that,  since  he  had  given  himself 
up,  his  wife  should  be  restored  to  her  children.  The  officer  thought  hiraselfable  to  pro- 
mise Jane's  liberty,  should  there  be  no  charge  against  her. 

The  vehicle,  escorted  by  gendarmes,  soon  arrived  at  the  prison  of  Orleans,  in  which 
Sylvain,  still  unable  to  walk,  was  placed.  Ratapoil  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  drive  off 
again  at  once ;  and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  tbe  ardent  Bonapartist  when  he  was 
locked  up  as  an  accomplice  in  the  attempted  escape  of  an  '  insurgent.'  He  tried  to  show 
the  fervour  of  his  opinions  by  shouting  :  '  Long  live  the  Emperor  1'  but  the  only  response 
he  received  was  that  '  the  Council  of  War  would  decide  his  fate.' 

The  morning  following  Sylvain's  arrest  the  officer's  promise  was  fulfilled:  Jane  was  set 
at  liberty.  Inquiring  her  husband's  probable  fate,  she  was  informed  that  if  he  were  not 
guillotined  as  an  assassin,  convicted  of  having  returned  the  fire  of  the  troops,  he  would 
certainly  be  transported  to  Cayenne  or  Algeria. 

Jane,  overcome  with  grief  and  fatigue,  for  she  has  not  slept  during  the  two  nights  she 
has  passed  in  prison,  so  full  has  her  agonized  mind  been  with  thoughts  of  her  children,  for 
the  first  time  separated  from  her  for  such  a  length  of  time,  was  cruelly  afflicted  ;  but,  on 
hearing  these  frightful  words :  the  scaffold  or  transportation,  that  is  to  say,  the 
death  or  exile  of  her  husband,  she  is  thunderstruck,  and  falls  lifeless  ;  and,  struck  by  the 
same  blow,  the  infant  in  her  bosom  dies  before  being  born. 

The  unfortunate  woman  having,  after  horrible  convulsions,  recovered  consciousness,  beg- 
ged, as  the  greatest  of  favours,  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  husband  ;  in  reply  she  was  informed 
that  that  could  not  be  before  Sylvain's  condemnation  to  be  guillotined  or  transported. 

After  this  refusal,  Jane's  only  hope  (what  a  hope  !)  was  to  see  her  husband  on  the  eve 
of  his  execution,  or  of  his  departure  for  the  place  of  exile,  and  she  had  but  one  desire,  one 
possible  consolation — the  presence  of  her  children.  She  hastened  to  quit  Orleans,  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  her  home.  To  do  this  she  had  to  traverse,  under  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  mingled  with  hail  and  sleet,  six  leagues  of  a  road  covered  with  half-melted  snow. 

The  brave  mother,  with  a  burning  fever  upon  her,  set  out  towards  the  close  of  day. 

Often,  on  the  journey,  Jane,  fainting,  her  forehead  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  would 
stumble.  On  these  occasions,  leaning  against  a  tree,  she  would  quench  her  devouring 
thirst  with  a  little  snow,  and  rising  with  renewed  courage,  would  again  push  onwards. 

One  of  her  constant  thoughts  while  she  had  been  in  prison,  was  that  dreadful  fear  that 
Dominique  would  be  burned  alive  through  playing  with  fire. 

'Not  that  Maria  is  careless,'  thought  she;  '  but  she  is  alone,  and  has  to  care  for  grand- 
father and  the  two  children.  She  cannot  watch  everywhere  at  once,  and  an  accident  hap- 
pens so  suddenly.' 

Thus,  a  prey  to  anguish  and  physical  torture,  the  wife  of  the  '  insurgent'  continued  her 
homeward  journey.     One  of  her  shoes  bursting,  she  threw  the  other  from  her : 

'  So  much  the  better,'  thought  she,  '  I  will  walk  the  faster.' 

She  continued  her  journey  in  her  stockings,  thus  walking  several  miles  in  the  slush,  an 
ice-cold  rain  penetrating  to  her  skin. 

Jane  traversed  the  village  of  Lailly,  and  arrived  within  half  a  leagne  of  her  own  dwell- 
ing. Although  it  was  not  late,  there  was  no  light  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  houses  ;  all  was 
dark,  sad  and  silent ;  the  terror  inspired  by  the  passage  of  the  moving  column  still  hung 
over  the  poor  villagers.  While  passing  the  parish  church  Jane  thought  how  she  and  Syl- 
vain had  been  married  there,  how  her  children  had  there  been  baptized.  This  wandering 
of  her  thoughts  to  days  gone  by  brought  back  the  memory  of  the  modest  rustic  fetes  of 
wedding  and  christening, — all  the  family  joys  enlivened  by  her  hearty  mirth  ;  for  she  was 
so  gay  in  those  days !  Yes,  and  now  the  husband,  the  father,  awaited  exile  or  the  scaffold  ! 
For  the  wife  and  children  awaited  destitution  and  misery ! 

Sylvain  would  be  for  ever  enchained  to  the  land  of  exile,  far  away  beyond  the  broad  seas, 
in  that  deadly  country  whence  no  one  ever  returns ;  or — his  head  would  roll  into  the 
bloody  basket  of  the  gullotine. 

And  yet  Sylvain  had  been  an  honest  man  rto  the  last.  Jane,  without  interfering  with 
politics,  felt  that,  loving  father,  wife,  and  children  as  he  loved  them,  it  was  as  much  for 
duty's  sake  at  for  the  sake  of  his  family  that  her  husband  had  taken  up  arms.  'The  Re- 
public is  the  heritage  of  our  children/  Sylvain  had  said,  and  Jane  understood  the  meaning 
of  these  words. 
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Meditating  over  the  ruin  of  so  many  hopes,  on  that  horrible  contrast  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  recalled  by  the  sight  of  the  church,  Jane's  heart  was  broken,  and  she  burst  into 
tears, — tears  the  first  she  had  shed  since  leaving  Orleans.  Those  tears  soothed  her  at 
first;  but  soon  her  physical  sufferings  became  still  more  poignant, — became  so  poignant, 
so  intolerable,  that,  in  the  dark  and  silent  night,  she  shrieked  with  pain.  Yes,  she 
shrieked,  she  so  resigned,  she  so  brave ;  and  for  a  time  she  thought  she  was  about  to  die. 

Die?  No,  not  yet;  a  mother  like  her  could  not  resign  herself  to  death  before  having 
once  more  seen  her  babes,  and  so  long  as  a  breath  of  life  remained  to  her,  so  long  as  her 
mental  and  bodily  agony  proved  to-  her  that  she  existed,  she  would  go  on  to  where  her 
children  were  calling  her.  She  would  go  how  she  )uid,  unable  to  walk  she  would  crawl 
on  her  hands  and  knees  ;  but  anyhow  she  would  go. 

In  spite  of  her  courage,  however,  after  a  fearful  cry  of  pain,  Jane  felt  powerless  to  move 
another  step,  and  fell  upon  her  knees.     She  was  now  but  half  a  league  from  her  dwelling. 

1 1  will  not  die  here/  thought  she,  rising  with  difficulty  ;  '  I  will  not  stop  short  on  the 
road  ;  I  will  again  see  my  children.' 

She  now  remembered  that  Dominique's  god-mother,  a  baker's  wife  and  a  good  and  wor- 
thy woman,  lived  in  the  Church  Square. 

* I  will  go  to  Madeleine's/  thought  she  ;  '  I  will  warm  myself  and  rest  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when,  having  recovered  strength,  I  will  be  able  to  reach  home/- 

Jane  succeeded  in  dragging  herself  to  Madeleine's  door  ;  no  light  shone  through  the 
windows  ;  so,  thinking  they  had  gone  to  bed,  she  knocked. 

'  Who  is  that  f*  cried  a  voice  within. 

'  It  is  me,  Jane  ;  I  am  very  tired.     Open  Madeleine,  I  can  no  longer—' 

'Begone  ;  don't  come  near  the  house;  you  will  bring  evil  on  all  of  us.' 

•  Madeleine,  for  the  love  of  God  let  me  warm  myself  and  rest,  if  only  for  an  instant.' 

'  Will  you  be  gone?  My  God  !  will  you  be  gone?  The  gendarmes  have  only  to  come 
past  and  see  you  at  our  door,  and  we  are  lost/ 

'  Madeleine,  have  pity  on  me  !  I  ask  you  to  let  me  rest  but  a  few  minutes,  only  a  few 
minutes.' 

'Begone  ;  were  you  my  sister,  you  would  not  come  into  this  house  !     Begone  !' 

The  last  extremity  of  physical  and  moral  suffering  sometimes  presents  strange,  frightful 
phenomena. 

In  war  men  mortally  wounded  have  been  seen  to  rise  and  renew  the  combat,  fighting 
with  redoubled  energy  and  fury  at  each  fresh  wound,  displaying  in  their  dying  rage  a 
superhuman  strength,  and  at  length  expiring  after  a  struggle  prolonged  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

In  the  chase  there  have  been  seen  wild  beasts  mortally  wounded,  their  life's  blood  pour- 
ing from  them,  run  with  a  wild  rapidity  an  immense  distance  in  order  to  regain  the  cover 
where  their  young  are  lying. 

But  what  is  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  what  the  instinct  of  the  wild  beast,  compared 
with  the  courage  and  tenderness  of  a  mother  ? 

Repulsed  from  the  house  where  she  had  implored  a  momentary  shelter,  Jane  experienced 
a  sort  of  electric  commotion.  She  suddenly  stood  upright ;  and  that  woman,  lately  over- 
whelmed with  fatigue  and  suffering  and  unable  to  walk,  suddenly  found  strength  to  run 
towards  that  home  where  her  children  were  calling  her.  It  was  a  feverish,  gasping, 
furious,  maniac-like  race,  during  which  Jane  retained,  so  to  speak,  that  life  about  to  de- 
part from  her.  Like  an  arrow  she  new  homewards.  She  knocked  at  the  door,  calling 
out  who  she  was,  and  Maria  opened.    Jane  burst  into  the  room  crying  : 

'My  children P 

Then  she  fell.     She  could  not  have  gone  another  step. 

Chapter  XII. 

Jane's  children  put  her  on  the  bed;  help  could  neither  be  asked  nor  expected  in  those 
clays  of  trouble  and  civil  war ;  besides,  the  house  was  some  way  from  the  village.  More- 
over, Madeleine's  want  of  hospitality  showed  that  there  was  such  a  reign  of  terror,  that  no 
man  or  woman  would  dare  to  set  foot  within  the  house  of  Sylvain,  after  the  arrest  of  his 
-wife  and  father,  and  of  Little*  John. 
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Hardly  had  Jane  reached  home  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child.  The  consequences 
of  this  miscarriage  were  as  fatal  as  its  causes  had  been  terrible.  Exhausted  by  the  blood 
she  had  lost,  unable  to  quit  her  bed,  the  unfortunate  woman  was  compelled  with  her  own 
hands  piously  to  envelope  in  the  swaddling-clothes  prepared  for  it  with  so  much  love,  the 
innocent  creature,  dead  before  being  born.  She  had,  too,  in  the  absence  of  priests,  grave- 
yard, and  grave-digger,  to  beg  Maria  to  bury  the  infant  in  a  corner  of  the  garden^  in  a 
hole  dug  by  Peter. 

Oh  !  something  frightful  for  Jane,  for  her  son  and  daughter  was  that  nocturnal  burial 
in  that  lonely  place !     Yes,  it  was  frightful. 

And  you,  madam,  who  read  this  book,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  your  well-beloved  child- 
ren,—who  are  looked  upon  with  joy  and  tenderness  by  a  husband  dear  to  your  heart, 
think,  alas  !  think  that  it  is  not  merely  one  family,  but  thousands  of  families  of  ■  insur- 
gents/ who,  in  our  land  of  France,  have  suffered,  and  still  suffer  irreparable  woes  ! 
*  *  *  *  * 

Since  the  moment  she  gave  birth  to  a  still-born  child,  Jane  has  been  bed-ridden. 

It  is  night. 

The  storm,  with  ^driving  snow  and  sleet,  is  howling  out  of  doors,  while  within,  the 
flickering  lamp  feebly  lights  the  large  room,  and  the  hearth  is  black  and  cold. 

Jane  has  had  little  Dominique's  cradle  moved  to  her  bed  side.  The  child  sleeps,  and 
while  he  sleeps  he  smiles. 

Peter  and  Maria  have  been  on  their  feet  for  two  days,  zealously  tending  to  the  wants  of 
their  mother.  They  have  cried  so  much  that,  exhausted  by  their  tears,  and  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  emotions  beyond  their  years,  they  can  hold  themselves  up  no  longer ;  not- 
withstanding the  grief  and  fears  caused  by  their  mother's  illness,  an  illness  which,  never- 
theless, they  do  not  regard  as  mortal,  they  have,  little  by  little,  involuntarily  yielded  to 
their  need  of  reinvigorating  sleep, — a  need  imperious  and  irresistable  at  their  age. 

Peter,  seated  ot  the  foot  of  the  bed,  is  fast  asleep ;  Maria  has  placed  a  stool  near  the  top 
of  the  bed,  and,  also  yielding  to  slumber,  rests  her  forehead  on  the  pillow  on  which  lies 
the  head  of  her  dying  mother.  On  Jane's  beautiful  face,  now  of  a  wax-like  whiteness, 
begin  to  appear  livid,  marble-like  spots  ;  her  lips,  from  which  come  at  long  intervals  a 
a  quick  gasping  breathing,  become  violet-coloured  and  cold;  her  half-closed  eyes  are  fixed 
and  glassy ;  suddenly  she  opens  them  wide  ;  her  features  contract,  and  take  a  fearful 
expression  of  hatred.  She  raises  a  little  her  righl  hand,  which  she  tries  to  clench,  as  if 
she  would  shake  it  at  a  vision  appearing  to  her  in  her  dying  delirium;  then  she  murmurs 
in  a  weak  voice,  through  her  clenched  teeth  : 

'Scoundrel!     Oh!  that  man I could my  God!     Oh!  that  man 

I ' 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence.  Her  chest  rose  a  last  time  with  a  dull  hoarse  rattle  : 
her  hour  had  come. 

Jane  felt  death  approaching,  and  her  last  words  were : 

'  My  poor  Sylvain  !  my  children  !' 

Peter,  fast  asleep,  cannot  reply  to  this  last  feeble  call  of  his  dying  mother.  Maria, 
nearer  to  Jane,  has  heard  her  voice,  is  half  awoke,  and,  slightly  raising  her  heavy  head, 
she  murmurs  mechanically : 

'  Yes,  mamma !' 

Then  she  falls  asleep  again. 

Jane  slightly  moved  her  lips ;  her  head  drops  upon  her  shoulder,  on  the  side  nearest 
the  wall :  she  is  dying. 

Jane  is  dead. 

Soon  the  little  lamp,  which  has  been  flickering  a  long  time,  goes  out  ;  the  fire  in  the 
grate  is  also  extinguished ;  that  death-room  is  in  total  darkness ;  and  when,  for  a  moment 
the  storm  without  ceases  to  howl,  and  the  door  and  windows  to  rattle,  may  be  heard  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  the  soft  and  peaceful  respiration  of  the  three  children  asleep  beside 
the  corpse  of  their  mother.  

The  conclusion  of  this  story  is  interwoven  with  the  episode :  Louisa ;  or  the  Tamily  of 
the  transported  Citizen  (Bourgeois).  The  translation  will  be  continued  and  completed  in 
The  Reasonerand  London  Tribune. 
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WAE  POETRY. 

in. 

War  Waits.  By  Gerald  Massey.  Price  Is.  London:  D.  Bogue,  86,  Fleet  Street. 
'These  rough-and-ready  war-rhymes  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  poetic  fruit  maturely 
ripened,  but  rather  as  windfalls  shook  down  in  the  wild  blast  of  war.'  The  author's  own 
estimate  of  these  pieces  we  take  to  be  more  accurate  than  that  of  some  of  his  reviewers, 
who  formerly  having  sought  to  overwhelm  him  with  unnecessary  censure,  now  seek  to 
stifle  him  with  unmeasured  praise.  If  Gerald  Massey  is  wise,  he  will  not  believe  that  he 
has  already  attained  perfection ;  but  will  rather  continue  to  press  onward,  that  so,  at  length, 
he  may  reach  as  near  as  possible  to  that  consummation — which,  thau  ourselves  none  more 
heartily  desire.  When  he  shall  have  emancipated  himself  from  that  fault  of  which  we  have 
before  complained,  and  for  it  substituted  that  simplicity  which  so  largely  contributed  to 
the  enduring  popularity  of  Dibden  and  the  immortality  of  Burns,  he  will  be  qualified  to  win 
the  wreath  of  lasting  fame. 

The  following  specimens  will  best  commend  these  '  War  Waits'  to  the  admirers  of  Gerald 
Massey* s  poetry,  and  the  public  generally : — 

A  BATTLE  CHARGE. 

Help  !  for  thy  Braves,  Old  England, 

Who  went  to  be  Victors  or  die, 
With  the  old  battle-light  on  their  faces, 

The  old  battle-fire  in  each  eye  ! 
In  the  red  pass  of  bloodiest  peril 

They  fight,  with  their  feet  for  death  shod. 
Help  !  for  thy  Braves,  Old  England, 

In  the  name  of  the  most  High  God. 

March  to  the  struggle,  Old  England, 

Majestic  in  all  thy  might  ! 
Let  the  Armour  be  true  as  the  heart  is, 

And  up  to  the  red  field  of  fight ! 
The  blood  of  thy  murdered  Children 

Cries  from  that  Crimean  sod  ; 
Avenge  it !  avenge  it !  avenge  it ; 

Iu  the  name  of  the  most  High  God  ! 

O  Star  of  a  hundred  nrave  battles, 

Break  from  the  death- shadows  now  ! 
In  the  smile  of  thy  dear  blessed  beauty, 

Let  us  lift  up  a  luminous  brow. 
Thou  crest  on  the  forehead  of  Freedom, 

While  the  tyrant's  sun  darkens  in  blood, 
Burn  on  in  thy  riper  radiance, 

In  the  name  of  the  most  High  God ! 

Leaves  fall,  but  the  green  buds  are  peeping ; 

Flowers  die,  but  their  seed  will  bloom ; 
And  from  death  comes  the  young  life  leaping, 

Like  Spring  from  her  wintry  tomb  I 
And  for  cmy  dear  life  that  hath  fallen, 

By  ten  shall  the  track  be  trod, 
On  the  way  they  were  going  to  conquest, 

In  the  name  of  the  most  High  God ! 
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We  have  chosen  a  goodly  garden, 

Where  our  old  Red  Rose  may  blow  ! 
With  bloody  hands,  eyes  red  and  burning, 

There  the  living  our  dead  laid  low  ! 
Shall  the  foe  keep  his  Bacchanal  triumph 

Blood-drunken,  and  dance  on  the  sod 
That  is  quick  with  the  flower  of  our  nation, 

In  the  name  of  the  most  High  God  ? 


^o' 


Now  is  thine  hour,  Old  England  ! 

In  thy  glory  front  the  world  ! 
Tight  as  they've  fought,  and  the  Despot 

Down  to  the  dust  shall  be  hurl'd. 
Till  he  sit  iu  his  desolation, 

Till  he  weep  bitter  tears  of  blood, 
Strike  the  Russian  heart-home,  Old  Nation, 

In  the  name  of  the  most  High  God  ! 

CERTAIN  MINISTERS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

With  faces  turn'd  from  Baftle,  they  went  forth  : 

We  march  t  with  ours  set  stern  agaL.st  the  North. 

They  shuffled  lest  their  feet  might  rouse  the  dead : 

We  went  with  martial  triumph  in  our  tread. 

They  trembled  lest  the  world  might  come  to  blows  : 

We  quiver'd  for  the  tug  and  mortal  close. 

They  only  meant  a  mild  hint  for  th',  Czar  :  ♦. 

We  would  have  bled  him  through  a  sumptuous  war. 

While  they  were  qnwiching  Freedom's  scatter'd  tires, 

We  kindled  memories  of  heroic  Sires. 

They'd  have  this  grand  old  England  cringe  and  pray, 

'  Don't  smite  me,  Kings ;  but  if  you  will,  you  may :' 

We'd  make  her  as  in  those  proud  times  of  old, 

When  Cromwell  spoke,  and  Blake's  war- thunders  roll'd. 

They  to  the  passing  powers  of  darkness  fawn : 

With  warrior  joy  we  greet  this  crimson  Dawn. 

To  crown'd  Bloodsuckers  they  would  biiiu  us  slaves : 

We  would  be  free,  or  sleep  in  glorious  graves. 

State-Spiders,  Here  or  There,  weave  webs  alike ; 

These  hold  the  victims,  while  the  others  strike. 

The  Dwarfs  trail  our  great  Banner  in  the  mire : 

We  ask  for  men  to  bear  it  high  and  higher, 

O,  stop  their  fiddling  over  War's  grim  revel, 

And  pitch  them  from  their  dream-land  to — the  Devil. 


YOX  POPULI. 


ENGLAND'S     CRISIS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Another  great  crisis,  which  would  only  have  given  occasion  to  capable 
men,  having  control  over  England's  sources,  to  command  victoiy,  has  warned  the  people 
of  England  of  the  risk  they  run  of  being  annihilated  as  a  nation  if  they  continue  to  permit 
titled  imbeciles  and  idiotic  scions  of  *  powerful  families'  to  govern  them  and  command  their 
armies.  The  finest  and  most  numerous  army  that  ever  left  our  shores  has  now  been  all 
but  completely  destroyed,  thanks  to  the  gross  incompetency  of  our  '  distinguished '  and 
'  experienced '  Generals,  and  '  eminent '  (because  noble)  '  Statesmen.'  The  *  unnamed 
demigods'  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkermaun  have  ignobly  perished  of  cold  and  hunger 
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within  ten  miles  of  plenty.     The  few  survivors,  from  weakness  and  disease,  the  results  of 
famine  and  nakedness,  are  now  an  encumbrance  to  the  French — so  much  is  said.     It  is 
also  said  that  the  enemies  of  England  in  France  are  beginning  derisively  to  ask  Louis  Na- 
poleon— '  Is  this  the  great  ally  you  have  given  us,  and  thought  worth  every  Sacrifice  to 
attach  to  France  ?'     The  British  '  General'  is  lauded  as  a  genius,  and  made  a  Field-Mar- 
shal ;  and  numbers  of  his  subordinates,  who  (vide  Mr  Sydney  Herbert's  reply  to  Mr 
Roebuck's  motion)  do  not  know  their  business,  have  been  made  Major- Generals,  Lieuten- 
ant-Generals,  and  so  forth.    Verily  brave  management !    Talk  of  Republicanism  !    Under 
a  Republic  such  a  catastrophe — such  trifling  as  this  could  not  place.     Under  such  a  sys- 
tem of  government  we  should  hare  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  knowing  that  no  man  would 
be  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  important  expedition — of  any  expedition,  principally 
because  he  was  a  member  of  a  '  powerful  family/     Our  latest  specimen  member  of  a 
•  powerful  family'  has  cost  us  dear,  considering  that  he  is  a  genius.     What  says   Omar 
Pasha — a  man  who  has  defeated  and  out-generalled,   with  inferior  forces,  the  best  com- 
manders of  Russia — what  says  he  of  the  much-lauded  operation  which  made  the  fame  of  our 
genius— the  flank  march  ?     Why,  he  calls  it  the  gravest  stratagetical  error  that  was  ever 
committed,   and  offers  a  reason  for  this  opinion  that  may  be  understood  by  the  meanest 
capacity.     It  left  the  Russians  free  to  operate  in  the  rear,  and  we  have  seen  how  well  they 
have  availed  themselves  .of  this  freedom,  and  if  the  southern  part  of  Sebastopol  be  taken, 
the  assaulting  party  will  be  slaughtered  like  sheep  by   the  immensely-strong  forts  on 
the  northern  side— the  mainstay  of  the  fortress.     But  'the  English  people  are  vastly  in- 
dignant :  wherefore  such  vast  indignation  ?     Are  not  they  the  most  guilty  ?     Have  they 
not  by  their  supineness  in  political  matters  fostered  the  growth  of  the  system  whose  *  hor- 
rible and  heart-rending'  results  we  now  see  with  wrath  and   compassion  that  can  scarcely 
be  uttered  ?     It  is  even  so.     They  at  least  cannot  plead  *  Not  guilty.'     They  cannot 
conscientiously  punish  the  men  who  have  brought  disgrace  upon  them.     They  are  more 
guilty.     All  that  it  becomes  them  to  do  is  to  reform  the  system  altogether.     Future  good 
works  must  atone  for  the  past ;  and  now  and  at  once  they  must  '  arise  or  be  for  ever 
fallen.'  James  Walker. 

Carlisle. 

REPUBLICANISM:    A   DEFENCE. 

Having  shewn  that  our  principle  is  just,  we  now  proceed  to  discuss  its  rationality. 
Undoubtedly  the  object  of  all  government  ought  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  governed.     Let 
us  then  fairly  put  this  question  :  Whether  is  the  Republican  or  the  Hereditary  principle 
most  likely  to  secure  this  object  ?     On  the  former  principle  the  people,   whose  welfare  is 
the  great  object,  govern  themselves,  either  directly  or  by  deputies.     On  the  latter,  one  or 
more  families  engross  the  right  of  ruling  the  nation.     They  may  be  ignorant,   licentious, 
brutal,  cowardly  or  dishouest,  or  all  these,  yet  they  are  born  to  rule,  and  cannot  be  set 
aside  so  long  as  the  hereditary  principle  is  acted  upon.     The  interest  of  the  born  ruler  is 
often  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  he  having  the  power,  prefers  his  own  in- 
terest to  theirs.     It  is  always  his  interest  to  get  as  much  wealth  and  material  power  as 
possible  into  his  own  hauds,  in  order  that  he  may  vie  with  or  overawe  foreign  powers,  or 
suppress  the  discontented  at  home.     He  must  have  an  army  taken  out  from  among  the 
people,  subjected  to  a  special  training ;  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical,  fitting  them 
to  be  his  implicit  and  unreasoning  instruments,  ready  even  to  slay  their  dearest  friends  at 
his  command.     He  must  have  places  with  large  salaries  and  little  or  no  work  to  give  as 
bribes  to  his  creatures  ;  all  of  which  must  be  kept  up  by  the  toiling  people,  and  which  it 
is  manifestly  their  interest  to  abolish.     Truly,  as  reasonably  might  we  expect  the  wolf  to 
govern  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  sheep,  as  the  hereditary  ruler  for  the  sole  welfare  of  his 
subjects.  An  intelligent  wolf  would,  for  his  own  sake,  take  care  that  the  race  of  sheep  did 
not  become  extinct ;  he  might  even  be  anxious  that  they  should  multiply  and  grow  fat, 
and  would  take  some  pains  to  keep  other  wolves  from  devouring  them,  for  an  obvious 
reason.     Paley,  a  staunch  and  well-paid  supporter  of  hereditary  right,  gives  the  following 
picture  of  society  under  its  rule  : — c  Among  men  you  see  the  ninety  and  nine  toiling  and 
scraping  together  superfluities  for  one  (and  this  one  too  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and  worst 
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of  the  whole  set — a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  a  fool).'     And  so  will  it  ever  be  as  long 
babies  are  born  to  rule. 

On  the  Republican  principle,  national  and  governmental  influence  are  one  ;  the  nation 
is  its  own  army,  and  when  work  is  to  be  done  the  people  have  the  choice  of  the  best  and  bravest 
to  do  it.  Search  history  through  and  you  will  find  that  all  political  reform  consists  es- 
sentially in  lessening  the  power  of  mere  birthright,  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  people. 
Dynasties  have  become  so  intolerable  that  rich  and  poor  have  risen  against  them  and  hurled 
them  from  their  thrones.  There  are  only  two  principles  of  government  (though  many 
schemes,  the  defunct  coalition  being  the  last  but  one),  the  hereditary  and  republican. 
Logically,  those  who  support  the  former,  should  adhere  to  the  Stuarts,  or  some  dynasty 
more  ancient,  while  those  who  agree  with  the  latter  should  labour  unceasingly  until  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  people,  untramelled  by  birthright,  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

Vindex. 
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In  presence  of  the  immediate  amalgamation  of  the  Tribune  with  the  Reasoner,  we 
have  only  space  and  opportunity  to  acknowledge  a  number  of  books  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  dealt  with  by  full  review  or  fair  notice.  Possibly  an 
opportunity  may  be  afforded  us  in  the  future  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  such  works  as 
'  Edward  Irving  J  the  '  Family  Feud'  *  Letters  of  an  American*  '  Ebenezer  Elliott ,' 
'  The  Patriot  (a  poem)/  '  The  Village  Bridal  (and  other  poems)'  &c,  &c. 

Sketches  of  the  Hungarian  Struggle.  By  J.  C.  Kastner.  5s. — Sunderland  :  J.  Williams* 
Edward  Irving,  by  Washington  Wilks.     2s.  6d. — London :  Wm.  Freeman. 
Family  Feud,  by  Adam  Hornbrook.     2s. — London :  Routledge. 
Nemesis  of  Power,  by  I.  A.  St  Jojin. — London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
Discussson  of  Secularism  at  Glasgow,  Grant  &  Holyoake. —  London:  Holyoake  &  Co. 
Dirt  and  Pictures  separated  by  H.  Merritt. — London  :  Holyoake  &  Co. 
The  Gauntlet  of  Freedom. — London :  J.  Harrison,  59,  Pall  Mall. 
Discussion  on  the  Origin,  Authority,  and  Tendency  of  the  Bible,  between  Rev.   J.  Fa 

Berg,  D.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  and  Joseph  Barker  of  Ohio. — Stoke-upon-Trent :  G. 

Turner.     Price  2s. 
Ebenezer  Elliott ;   a  Sketch  by  J.  W.  King. — London:  Simpkin  &  Marshall. 
The  Patriot :  a  Poem,  by  J.  W.  King. — London :  J.  Chapman. 
Tales  and  Lays  for  Sunshine  and  Shade.     By  T.  A.  Langford. — London:  Hughes. 
The  Age  we  Live  in, — London  :  G.  P.  Meadow. 
Pro  and  Con. — London:  Wm.  Tweedie. 
Botanic  Record,  by  Dr.  Skelton. — Leeds  :  Moxon. 
The  Philosophy  of  Teetotalism,  by  Wm.  Mitchell. — Leeds:  Holdsworth. 
Are  the  Priests  Sumptuous  Livers,    Wine-bibbers,  and  thorough  Idlers  f — Stoke-upon  • 

Trent:  G.Turner. 
Lecture  on  Respiration,  by  Thomas  Hopley. — London  :  John  Churchill. 
The  Fifth  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. — 

Philadelphia:  W.S.Young. 
The  Coming  Peace,  by  J.  R.  Moreil. — London  :  Robert  Theobald. 
The  Village  Bridal  and  other  Poems,  by  T.  H.  Powell. — London :  Whittaker  &  Co, 
New  Germany,  by  Dr.  A.  Ruge—  London  :  Holyoake  &  Co. 
Christianity  not  Secularism  the  Practical  Philosophy  of  the  people^  by  J.  A.  Langford. — 

London  :  Partridge  &  Oakey. 
The  Downfall  of  Russia,  by  a  Saxon  Freeman, — London  :  J.  Allen,  Warwick  Lane. 
The  Serf  and  the  Cossack,  by  Francis  Marx. — London:  Trubner  &  Co. 
Letters  of  an  American  on  Russia  and  Revolution.     Edited  by  W.  Savage  Landor. 

Is. — London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
defence  of  Religion,  by  H.  W.  Crossker. — London:  John  Chapman. 
Mistory  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  by  R.  G.  Gammage.     Parts  1,  2,  3. —London: 

Holyoake  &  Co. 
The  Defender,    Part  1, — London :  Houlston  &  Stoneman* 
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TO  OUK  KEADERS. 


\ke  abolition  of  the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers,  which  even  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr  Gladstone  from  office  cannot  longer  delay,  will  cause  a  re- 
volution in  journalist  literature,  and  in  all  periodical  publications 
partaking  of  a  political  character.  Indeed  for  political  periodicals  there  will  be 
no  place ;  they  must  become  newspapers  or  nothing.  The  Tribune  circulation 
is  partly  local,  partly  general.  The  latter  must  be  appropriated  by  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Life-enduring  ties  bind  us  to  this  district,  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  in  Newcastle  to  superintend  a  paper  published  in  London.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs  Holyoake  &  Co 
to  unite  the  Tribune  with  the  Reasoner  ;  the  amalgamated  journal  to  be  issued 
in  London,  from  the  well  known  publishing  office,  147,  Fleet  Street,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Reasoner  and  London  Tribune.5  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  Reasoner  of  February  25  th  : — 

The  English  press  is  about  to  be  made  free.  We  ought  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  an 
unstamped  newspaper.  It  is  our  right.  No  paper  has  done  so  much,  or  risked  so  much, 
to  abolish  the  newspaper  stamp,  and  to  bring  about  an  untaxed  press,  as  the  Reasoner. 
We  are  about  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  position. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Northern  Tribune,  has,  in  his 
usual  generous  spirit,  made  us  a  handsome  offer  of  thai^  journal.  Its  increasing  reputa- 
tion made  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  issued  in  London.  It  will  in  future  be  incorpora- 
ted in  the  Reasoner,  which,  under  the  title  of  The  Reasoner  and  London  Tribune,  will 
contain  twenty -four  pages,  at  one  halfpenny  more. 

The  first  enlarged  number  of  the  Reasoner  will  appear  on  March  11th.,  Price  Two-pence. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  in  the  amalgamated  paper  the  political 
principles  of  the  Tribune  will  be  asserted  as  frankly  and  fearlessly  as  hitherto. 
The  Tribune  'staff'  will  give  their  aid  to  the  new  journal — at  least  we  can  pro- 
mise this  for  ourselves,  and  for  several  of  our  able  contributors.  Amongst 
the  rest  our  friends  Thomas  Cooper,  William  Maccall,  Geo.  Julian  Harney,  Dr 
Lees,  Henry  N.  Barnett,  Goodwyn  Barmby,  Frank  Grant,  and  Alexander  Bell. 

To  our  local  as  well  as  general  readers  we  commend  '  The  Reasoner  and 
London  Tribune.5 

We  cannot  at  this  moment  announce  the  arrangements  for  a  local  democratic 
Newspaper,  but  our  readers  and  the  public  will,  we  hope,  speedily  have  satis- 
factory intimation  of  the  beginning  of  such  a  journal.  In  conclusion  we  earnestly 
urge  our  friends  to  support  the  new  organization  lately  established  in  Newcastle : 
The  Republican  Brotherhood,  which  promises  to  take  root  and  flourish.  In 
the  Republic  we  think  we  discern  the  surety  of  England's  future.  The  Republican 
Record,  a  tract  issued  by  the  Brotherhood,  henceforth  to  be  published  monthly 
(eight  octavo  pages,  one  penny),  shall  have  our  zealous  support,  and  in  its  pages 
we  hope  to  render  the  Republican  cause  some  small  but  hearty  service. 

Yery  gratefully  thanking  our  readers  for  their  support,  and  very  cordially 
tendering  our  acknowledgments  to  the  able  and  trusty  friends  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  the  Tribune,  and  soliciting  the  support  of  both  for  Mr 
Holyoake  in  his  new  and  commendable  enterprise,  we  conclude  these  remarks 
with  the  hope  that  the  good  cause  will  be  strengthened  and  promoted  by  the 
success  we  know  will  be  deserved,  and  we  trust  will  reward,  the  proprietor  of 
"  The  Reasoner  and  London  Tribune.' 

The  Editor  or  the  '  Northern  Tribune.' 
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